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L '  E  N  V  O  I. 


In  sending  forth  this,  the  Fifteenth,  Edition  of  my  father's 
^'Manual  of  Roman  Antiquities,"  now  revised  by  Professor 
Lanciani,  of  the  University  of  Rome,  I  desire  to  acknowledge 
my  great  obligation  both  to  Prof.  Lanciani  for  having  under- 
taken the  editing  of  the  work— a  task  for  which  no  one  is 
better  fitted — and  also  to  my  friend,  Dr.  Edmondston  Charles, 
Hon.  Physician  to  the  Queen,  Hon.  Mem.  of  the  B.  and  A. 
Archseological  Society,  for  much  kind  assistance  given  in 
farthering  the  revision. 

C.  L.  H.  WEDDERBURN  OGILVY. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FIFTEENTH  EDITION. 


The  intrinsic  value  of  Professor  Bamsay's  Manual  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that,  although  written  more  than  forty  years  ago, 
it  is  still  constantly  in  demand,  not  only  as  a  Text-book  for 
those  commencing  the  study  of  Homan  Antiquities,  but  as  a 
book  of  reference  for  those  who  have  grown  grey  in  the  prose- 
cution of  such  studies. 

The  great  light  which  recent  excavations  have  thrown  on 
the  field  of  Eoman  Topography,  however,  necessarily  left  the 
section  of  the  work  bearing  on  this  part  of  the  subject  behind, 
and  the  desirability  of  bringing  it  up  to  date  was  evident. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  was  mutually  agreed  that  the  task 
of  revising  the  Manual,  and  placing  it  once  more  au  courant 
with  existing  knowledge,  should  be  entrusted  to  Professor 
Eodolfo  Lanciani,  of  the  University  of  Rome.  The  connection 
which  this  eminent  Topographer  has  had,  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  with  excavations  in  and  near  Rome,  the  great 
number  of  works  which  he  has  published  on  the  subject,  and 
his  command  of  the  English  language,  all  combine  to  justify 
fuUy  his  selection  as  Editor.  Prof.  Lanciani  has  almost  re- 
written the  first  chapter,  and  illustrated  it  with  new  maps  and 
views. 

Less  progress,  however,  has  been  made  of  late  years  in  those 
branches  of  Roman  Antiquities  to  which  the  rest  of  the  Manual 
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is  devoted.  The  fundamental  principles  and  the  main  issues 
remain  the  same;  but,  in  order  to  render  the  student  con- 
versant with  current  literature,  and  acquainted  with  other 
standard  works  published  on  the  subject,  an  Appendix  with 
References  has  been  added  to  each  chapter. 

In  this  part  of  the  work  the  Editor  has  been  most  kindly 
helped  by  his  colleague,  the  Professor  of  Antiquities  in  the 
University  of  Rome,  Cav.  Ettore  de  Ruggero,  whose  Dizionario 
Epigrafico  is  so  greatly  appreciated  among  his  fellow-workers. 

T.  EDMONDSTON  CHARLES,  M.D. 
CHARLES  GRIFFIN  &  COMPANY,  Limited. 


September,  1894' 


PUEFACR 


111  oompilmg  Hot  TnaJam,  I  have  endaarotiTed  to  i^MOt,  in  ■ 
eoDneoted  form,  nioh  infonnatioii  on  the  Topography  of  the  Bomui 
CSty,  <m  the  riae  *nd  gradual  development  of  the  Soman  Conititation, 
and  on  the  todal  and  domestdo  habttB  and  leelmgB  of  the  Roman 
People,  at  amy  wrre  to  nmove  some  of  the  obetaoles  which  impede 
ttte  progr«aa  of  thoM  nho  are  desirona  of  applying  themaelTes  to  tbe 
■tady  of  lAtin  literature.  It  must  be  understood,  howerer,  that  the 
inquiries  here  proseouted  do  not  extend  beyond  the  latt«r  portion  of 
the  first  century  after  the  birth  of  OhrisL  But,  even  when  llnu 
limited,  the  subject  is  bo  vast  and  so  varied,  Ihat  while  it  has  beeu 
found  impossible  to  dihU»  upon  any  topic,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
touch  very  lightly  upon  sereral,  and  to  pass  over  altogether  many 
more  which,  although  highly  interesting  in  themselves,  do  not  bear 
directly  upon  tiie  object  in  view. 

It  would  answer  no  good  purpose  to  enumerate  the  kmg  amy  of 
9  and  disquiiilionB  which  have  been  consulted  in  drawing  iq>  a 
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work  like  the  present,  which  ought  to  exhibit  in  a  condensed  shape 
the  results  of  tedious  and  intricate  researches,  but  I  cannot  pass  over 
in  silence  the  great  assistance  I  have  received  from  the  '^  Gallus  *'  and 
the  ^'Handbuch  der  Romischen  Alterthumer,"  unfortunately  never 
completed,  of  the  late  lamented  AVilhelm  Adolph  Becker. 

Those  who  desire  to  enlarge  their  knowledge  upon  any  of  the 
subjects  discussed  in  the  following  pages,  may  consult  with  advantage 
the  excellent  '^  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities/'  edited 
by  my  accomplished  friend  Dr.  William  Smith.*  I  had  the  honour 
to  contribute  a  few  articles  to  that  book,  but  I  do  not  feel  myself 
prohibited  by  that  circumstance  from  speaking  of  it,  as  a  whole,  in 
terms  of  the  warmest  praise. 

WILLIAM  RAMSAY. 

Glasgow  College,  28^  January,  1851. 


K*  Now  sir  William  Smith,  imder  whose  editorial  care  the  well-known  Dictionary  referred  to 
has  recently  reached  a  Third  Bdition  (EdUor't  Note). 
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TOPOGRAPHY  OF  ROME. 


General  References.— Hatner,  BaiueD,  Urllchs,  Ac,  Btwhrtihung  dtr  Stadt  Rom^  Stntt- 

r;  1890-1842.  Nibby,  Antonio :  Roma  nelV  anno,  MDCCGXXXVIII.,  Parte  antica.  Becker, 
Adolph:  Topoaraphie  d.  St.  R  (Handbnoh  der  R5ni.  Altertbttmer,  toI.  L),  Leipzig,  1849. 
Oanina.  Lolgi:  tdi/txii  di  Roma  antiea,  Ac,  6  ToI*.,  Borne,  1810-1850.  Preller,  Ladwlg:  Die 
Regionm  d.  8t,  R.,  Jena,  1846.  Jordan,  Heinrich;  Forma  Urbi*  R.,  Berlin,  1874.  Id. 
moffrapMe  d.  St.  H.  im  Alterthum^  Berlin,  1871.  Corpus  Imeript.  latin,,  toI».  VI.  (6  pftrts), 
XIV.  and  XV.  De  Roui,  G.  R :  iHanf  di  R.  anteHori  at  $te.  XVI.,  Roma  1879.  Bichter, 
Otto:  Topoifraphi§  d.  St.  R.,  NSrdlingen,  1889.  Middleton,  J.  Henry:  Th»  Remain*  of 
Ancient  Rome,  shid  ed.,  in  2  yoln.,  London,  1892.  Lanoianl,  Bodolfo:  Forma  UrbU  Romae 
<Arcb8K>togleal  Map  of  A.R,  in  46  Bbeeta),  Milan,  Hoepli,  1898. 

Canpagim  di  Roma. — The  district  DOW  kuown  as  the  Campagna  di 
Roma  extends  along  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  for  sixty  miles,  from 
Capo  Linaro  to  Astura,  and  inland  as  far  as  the  first  slopes  of  the 
Apennines,  which  here  begin  to  rise  at  a  distance  of  from  25  to  35  miles 
from  the  sea.  This  region  presents  a  very  peculiar  aspect.  In  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  coast  the  land  is  low  and  swampy,  and  as  we 
ascend  the  streams  the  meadows  which  border  their  banks  partake  of 
the  same  character.  But  the  remainder  of  the  country  is  a  vast  ex- 
panse of  table  land,  rolling  in  long  swells,  broken  and  furrowed  in  all 
directions  by  deep  ravines  and  water-courses,  the  sides  of  which  are 
frequently  rocky  and  precipitous.  The  surface  of  the  table  land  is,  for 
the  most  part,  perfectly  ary,  the  general  elevation  above  the  level  of 
the  sea  is  seldom  less  than  100  feet,  and  in  some  places  it  rises  into 
ridges  of  considerable  height,  while  in  the  midst  of  the  plain  the  bold, 
picturesque,  isolated  mass  of  the  Alban  hills  (Mons  i4/6anu« =2,938  ft) 
divides  the  Campagna  proper  from  the  deadly  level  of  the  Pomptine 
marshes  (Paludes  Pompttnae). 

In  ancient  times  the  portion  of  the  Campagna  on  the  ri^ht  of  the 
Iiber  belonged  to  the  Etruscans ;  that  on  the  left  to  the  Sabines  (as  far 
as  the  Anio)  and  to  the  Latins,  while  the  slopes  of  the  Apennines  were 
inhabited  by  the  Volscians. 

Refer0noes.~Slr  WiUlam  Oell:  The  Topograakp  of  Rome  and  iti  Vieinitf,  London, 
1846.  Nibby  Antonio:  Anmliei  Mtorieo-amtiquaria  dei  dintomi  di  Roma,  Snd  ed.,  vol.  IIL, 
Borne,  1»4&  ToinaaaettI  Ginseppe :  Im  campagna  romana  net  medio  eto.  published  in  ihe 
Arddwio  detta  SodeU  di  Storia  Fatria^  Borne,  toL  IL-X.  Maps  of  tbe  Jnetituto  Geagrafico 
MUitmt  (Staff  Barmy),  1 : 9»,000.  H.  Klepert:  Carta  deW  Jtalia  Centraie,  Berlin,  Belmor, 
IttL 
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Site  •€  Borne* — The  seven  hills. — About  eighteen  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Tiber,  the  stream,  whose  course  is  south  by  west,  makes  a  very 
sudden  bend  nearly  due  west;  and,  as  it  gradually  sweeps  back  to  its 
former  direction,  forms  an  acute  angle,  in  which  lies  an  alluvial  meadow, 
containing  upwards  of  300  EngHsh  acres.  This  is  the  celebrated 
Campus  Martins,  and  on  this  flat  a  great  portion  of  the  modem  city  has 
been  built.  The  southern  extremity  of  the  Campus  Martins  was 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Prata  Flaminia, 

A  steep  bank  rises  abruptly  from  the  edge  of  the  Campus  Martius, 
and  then  slopes  gradually  into  the  table  land,  which  forms  the  general 
surface  of  the  country  beyond.  This  bank  presents  a  very  irregular  and 
lagged  outline  towards  the  river,  the  continuous  ridge  being  broken  by 
numerous  projecting  bluffs,  which  jut  out  into  the  low  ground.  The 
four  bluffs  which  approach  most  nearly  to  the  river,  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Campus  Martius,  being  cut  off  from  the  main  ridge, 
and  from  each  other,  by  intersecting  hollows,  stand  as  small  isolated 
hills,  with  steep  rocky  escarpments.  The  smallest  of  the  four,  that 
which  lies  farthest  to  the  north,  is  the  MoNS  Capitolinus  ;  next  in  size, 
to  the  south  of  the  Capitoline,  is  the  Palatium  or  MoNs  Palatinus  ;  to 
the  south  of  the  Palatine,  larger  than  either  of  the  preceding,  and 
almost  touching  the  river,  is  the  Mons  Aventinus  ;  to  the  south-east  of 
the  Palatine,  and  separated  both  from  it  and  from  the  Aventine  by  a 
deep  hollow,  is  the  Mons  Coelius,  originally  called,  we  are  told,  MoNS 

QUERQUETULAN  US. 

Another  deep  hollow  to  the  north  of  the  Coelian  divides  it  from  a  long 
continuous  ridge,  which,  on  the  east,  slopes  gradually  into  the  Campagna, 
while  on  the  west,  or  side  next  the  river,  it  is  broken  into  four  tongues, 
separated  from  each  other  by  narrow  dells.  These  tongues,  taken  in  suc- 
cession, are  the  Esquilue  or  Mons  Esquilikus,  which  comprehends  two 
projections,  severally  distinguished  in  ancient  times  as  the  Mons  Oppius 
and  the  Mons  Cispius ' — beyond  the  Mons  Cispius,  the  Collis  Viminalis 
— ^beyond  the  Viminal,  the  CoLUS  Quirinalis — ^beyond  the  Quirinal,  the 
COLLis  Hortulorcm,  called  at  a  late  period,  Mons  Pincius,  The  Mons 
Capitolinus,  Mons  Palatinus,  Mons  Aventinus,  Mons  CoeUus,  Mons  Esqui- 
linttSj  Collis  ViminaUs,  Collis  Quirinalis,  are  the  far-famed  Seven  liiUs  of 
Rome.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  description,  which  must  be  carefully 
compared  with  the  plan  prefixed  to  this  chapter,  that  the  Mons  Capito- 
linusy  the  Mons  Falatinus,  the  Mons  Aventinus,  and  the  Mons  Coelius  can 
alone  be  regarded  as  hills,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  the 
remainder  are  mere  irregular  projections  of  the  table  land  which  consti- 
tutes the  Campagna.  Their  respective  heights  above  the  level  of  the 
sea  are: — 

Capitoline  (Aracoeli),  151  ft. 

Palatine  (s.  Bonaventura),  166  ft. 

Coelian  (s.  Giovanni),  158  ft. 

Viminal  (Panispema),  160  ft. 

>  Varro  L.L.  ▼.  $  BO.  Feet  b.t.  Septimontio,  p.  34S.  Anl.  QeQ.  XT.  T.  The  vrnpttttrB 
podtion  of  the  Oppins  and  OUpitu  ms  made  clear  In  Hay,  1887,  byttae  dlecoTeiy  of  a  «aecl- 
lum beloDgioff  to  the  Ji<mtanim<mH»  Oppi.  It  was  found  in  the  via  deUe Sette Sale, above 
the  chnroh  of  a  Olemente.    See  Btdl.  com.,  1887,  p,  U6. 
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fisquiline  (Agger  of  Servius  Tullius),  204-5  ft. 

Quirinal  (Baths  of  Diocletian),  170  ft. 

AveDtine  (9.  Alessio),  146  ft. 

The  highest  point  of  the  Janiculum  is  297  ft. ;  of  the  Fincian,  by  the 
Casino  delP  Aurora,  204  ft. ;  of  the  Vatican  ridge  (Monte  Mario),  440  ft. 

The  broad  slope  of  the  Mons  Oppius,  towards  the  Palatine,  was  the 
Carinae;^  the  low  ridge  which  runs  from  the  Palatine  towards  the 
Cariuae  was  the  Velia ;  the  lower  slope  of  the  Palatine,  towards  the 
Capitoline  and  the  Tiber,  was  the  Cermahut  or  Germalas;  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  Coelian,  whose  outline,  on  the  eastern  side,  is  not  very 
sharply  defined,  was  the  CoeUolus  or  Minor  Coelian,'  Lastly,  it  will  be 
observed  that  there  is  a  hill  behind  the  Aventine,  separated  from  it  by 
a  well  defined  hollow,  the  two  highest  points  of  which  are  marked  by 
the  churches  of  S.  Saba  and  S.  Balbina.  We  can  scarcely  suppose 
that  it  was  regarded  merely  as  a  part  of  the  Aventine,  but  wo  do  not 
find  it  designated  by  any  separate  name,  nor,  indeed,  is  it  distinctly 
Doticed  by  any  classical  author. 

It  must  be  remarked,  that  the  hills  of  Rome  do  not  now  present,  by 
any  means,  the  same  aspect  which  they  must  have  borae  during  the 
earlier  ages  of  the  city.  Their  summits  have  been  smoothed  and  levelled 
to  adapt  them  for  the  foundations  of  the  edifices  by  which  they  were 
crowned;  their  sieep  rocky  sides  have  been,  in  many  places,  sloped 
away  in  order  to  afford  more  easy  access,  and  the  enormous  accumula- 
lation  of  rubbish  around  their  bases  has  raised  the  surface  of  the  ground 
below,  and  thus  materially  diminished  their  apparent  elevation.  The 
depth  of  the  strata  of  ruins,  viz.,  the  difference  of  level  between  the 
ancient  and  modem  city,  varies  from  a  minimum  of  9  ft.  on  the  summit 
of  the  hills,  to  a  maximum  of  36  ft.  in  the  hollows  by  which  the  hills  are 
separated.  The  greatest  depth  yet  found  is  66  ft.  (S.W.  comer  of  the 
house  of  the  VesUds,  and  Baths  of  Neratius  Cerialis,  via  Cavour,  45  ft.). 

Nearly  opposite  to  the  base  of  the  Capitoline,  the  river,  dividing  into 
two  branches,  forms,  as  they  reunite,  a  small  island,  the  Insula  Tiberina, 

Crossing  over  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  a  long  continuous  ridge 
extends  from  the  region  of  the  Vatican  to  the  south  end  of  the  city. 
This  is  the  I.anicdlum.  To  the  north-west  of  the  Janiculum,  separated 
from  it  by  a  deep  depression,  and  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  river, 
is  the  MoNS  Vaticanus.  The  meadow  between  the  Vatican  and  the 
Tiber  was  the  Af^er  Vaticanus,  of  which  the  Praia  Quinctia  formed 
a  part,  and  the  slope  between  the  Janiculum  and  the  Tiber  was  com- 
prehended under  the  general  designation  of  Regio  Transtiherina. 

Returning  to  the  left  bank  and  the  seven  hills,  we  may  now  notice 
the  hollows  and  flat  spaces,  by  which  the  different  eminences  were 
separated  from  each  other.  The  ravine  between  the  Palatine  and  the 
Aventine  was  the  ValUs  Murcia^  and  here  was  laid  out  the  Circus  Maxi- 
mus,  the  great  race-course  of  Rome.  In  the  low  ground,  extending 
from  the  Capitoline  towards  the  Velia,  lay  the  Forum  Romanum ;  to  the 
north-east  of  the  Foram  Romanum  were  formed  the  extensive  Fora  of 

1  LIT.  XXVI.  10.  Dionya.  IIL  22. 

s  VMT0L.L.  V.  S46.-Orat  ctoHanupL  BMpi  U.  Mart  XH  18l 
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the  Emperors — the  Forum  luUnm^  the  Forum  AwjuRlum^  the  Forum  Nervae^ 
and,  by  far  the  most  magnificent  of  all,  the  Forum  Traiani.  PaBsing 
over  the  ridge  of  the  Velia,  we  descend  into  the  hollow  between  the 
Coelian  and  the  Esquiline,  of  which  the  western  portion  seems  to 
have  been  known  anciently  by  the  name  CeroUengig,^  and  is  now  marked 
by  the  stupendous  ruins  of  the  Coliseum,  while  further  east  we  ou^ht, 
probably,  to  place  the  Tabernola,*  In  the  hollow  between  the  Esquiline 
and  the  Quirinal,  where  the  two  projecting  tongues  of  these  hills  almost 
meet,  lay  the  Suimra,*  one  of  the  most  busy  and  thickly  peopled  quarters 
of  the  city;  a  street  running  from  the  Subura  through  the  narrow  open- 
ing between  the  Mons  Cispius  and  the  Mons  Oppius,  was  the  Vicus 
Cypritis*  the  slope  which  led  up  from  it  to  the  high  ground  of  the 
Esquiline  was  the  CUvus  Urbius,^  and  at  the  extremity  of  this  slope  was 
the  Viais  Sceleratugy*  so  called  because  this  was  the  spot  where  'Lullia 
drove  her  chariot  over  the  dead  body  of  her  murderea  father.  In  the 
hollow  between  the  Esquiline  and  the  Viminal  was  the  Vicus  Patrictus^^ 
and  between  the  Subura  and  the  Forum  was  the  Argiietum,  t.^.,  the  clay- 
field  (= Kerameikos,  Tuileries).  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Argiletnm 
was  the  district  of  the  Lautumiae  or  stone-quarries,  where  one  of  the 
prisons  was  situated,  hence  called  Lautumiae,^  The  valley  between  the 
Viminal  and  the  Quirinal  was  named  from  the  Vicm  Lomjm^  its  principal 
street,  and  for  the  same  reason  the  plateau  on  the  Quirinal  was  called 
AUa  Semita,  from  its  leading  thoroughfare  (via  del  Quirinale,  via  20 
Settembre^. 

The  whole  of  the  low  ground  lying  between  the  Tiber,  the  north 
point  of  the  Aventine,  the  south  point  of  the  Capitoline,  and  the  west 
point  of  the  Palatine  was,  from  a  very  early  period,  designated  as  the 
Velabrum,  This  space,  together  with  the  Forum,  and  the  hollow  be- 
tween the  Capitoline  and  the  Palatine,  which  connects  them,  was  a 
swamp,  frequently  overflowed  by  the  river  until  the  stagnant  waters 
were  carried  off  by  the  great  drain  known  as  the  Cloaca  Maxima^  while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  river  was  confined  within  its  bed  by  a  strong  bul- 
wark, faced  with  hewn  stone,  this  parapet  and  the  cloaca  being  among 
the  few  works  of  that  early  period  which  still  remained  entire  in  1880. 
They  have  now  been  concealed  by  the  new  Embankment.  At  the 
south-west  end  of  the  Velabrum,  near  the  opening  of  the  Vallis  Murcia, 
was  the  Forum  Boarium^  or  cattle-market ;  under  the  Aventine  was  the 
Emporium^  or  wharf,  where  merchant- vessels  loaded  and  discharged  their 
cargoes,  and  the  whole  of  the  River-quarter  was  connected  with  the 
Forum  by  two  great  streets,  the  Vmis  Tuscus  and  the  Vicus  lugarius. 

Attention  must  be  paid  also  to  the  hydrography  of  the  site  of  the  city. 
The  hills  on  the  left  side  of  the  river  are  disposed  so  that  the  spring  and 
rain  waters  coming  down  from  them,  run  in  three  different  channels. 

1  VaiTO  L.U  v.,  $  47. 

«VaiToL.L.  V.,$47.  50. 

s  Varro  L.L.  V.,  $  4a    Fest  a.  ▼.  Subura.  p.  809. 

*  This  i8  the  opinion  expressed  by  Urlicns  in  the  Betchrelbung  der  S.R.,  Bk.  III.,  p.  104; 
hot  it  is  impugned  by  Becker,  Topogr..  p.  626. 

*  Liv.  I.  48.    Feet.  b.t.  Orbiut  c/tr««,  p.  182. 

*  Liv.  Ic. 

'  Pent  S.Y.,  SeplmmHin.  p.  348.    P«nl.  DiacMK  231.    Martial.  VIL  73. 
•LiT.  XX VIL  27.  XXXIL  M.  XXXVII.  8.  XXXIX.  44. 
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The  waters  from  the  valley  between  the  Pincian  and  the  Qairinal 
gave  rise  to  the  Petronia  armiis,  the  course  of  which  can  still  be  traced 
from  the  Piazza  Barberini  to  its  junction  with  the  Tiber  near  the  Ponte 
(Taribaldi.  The  Petronia  carried  off  also  the  overflow  of  the  Canrae 
PabiSf  a  marsh  corresponding  to  la  Voile  of  modern  Rome.  The  valleys 
between  the  Quirinal,  the  Yiminal,  and  the  Esquiline  were  drained  by 
another  rivulet,  called  Spinon  (?},  the  course  of  which  is  marked  by  that 
of  the  Cloaca  Maxima.  It  served  also  as  an  outlet  for  the  waters  of  the 
lesser  Velabrum.  Lastly,  the  valleys  between  the  Esquiline,  the  Coelian, 
the  Palatine,  and  the  Aventine,  and  the  marshes  called  Decenniae  and 
Velabrum  proper  were  drained  by  a  third  stream  (^Nodinu8?)j  which  fell 
into  the  Tiber  below  the  Forum  Boarium. 

Springs  were  particularly  abundant,  and  many  of  them  were  believed 
to  have  therapeutic  properties,  like  the  LaiUulae,  the  fvntes  ApolUnis^ 
Camenaruin,  Inturnae,  Lupercalin^  I*ici,  &c. 

References.— Brooehl :  Stato  JUieo  del  tuo'o  di  Roma^  1830.  lAnc!anI:  I  eomnuntarii 
di  FrOiitiMO  inturno U  acque e  gli  aqtteUoUi.    Rome.  1880.  cb.  I.    Ball  com.,  1892,  p.  379. 

The  student  having  made  himself  master  of  the  relative  position  of 
the  landmarks  here  enumerated,  by  comparing  the  above  remarks 
with  the  plan  of  the  city  placed  at  the  commencement  of  this  chapter, 
we  shall  proceed  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  original  limits  and  gradual 
extension  of  Rome ;  but  before  entering  upon  this  part  of  the  subject, 
we  may  briefly  advert  to  the  ceremonies  observed  by  the  primitive 
inhabitants  of  central  Italy  in  founding  a  new  city— ceremonies  which, 
it  is  said,  were  chiefly  of  Ktruscan  origin. 

F«aMdiMg  •€  n  €iiT. — On  a  day  when  the  omens  were  favourable,  {die 
auspicatOj)  a  hole  was  dug  on  the  spot  which  was  to  be  the  central  point, 
the  *  RcTia  or  focus,  as  it  were,  of  the  new  city.  Into  this  hole  was  cast 
a  small  quantity  of  corn,  and  of  all  things  necessary  for  supporting  the 
life  of  man.  Each  of  the  new  citizens  brought  a  handful  of  earth  from 
the  spot  where  he  had  previously  dwelt,  and  this  was  thrown  in  above 
the  other  objects.  The  hole  was  then  filled  up  to  a  level  with  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  an  altar  was  erected  on  the  spot,  and  sacrifice  offered. 
The  founder  of  the  new  city,  {conditor^\  with  his  cloak  arranged  in  the 
Gabian  fashion,  (ctnctu  Gahino^)  that  is,  with  one  end  of  the  toga  thrown 
over  his  head,  and  the  other  bound  tight  round  his  waist,  like  a  girdle, 
traced  out  the  line  of  the  walls  with  a  plough,  to  which  were  yoked  a 
bull  on  the  right  hand  and  a  cow  on  the  left  The  share,  made  of 
bronze,  was  directed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  clods  from  the  furrow 
fell  inwards,  and  it  was  carried  over  (sus/tendere  aratrum)  those  spots 
where  it  was  intended  to  place  a  gate.  The  furrow  thus  formed 
(^primgenius  sulcus)  represented  the  ditch,  and  the  ridge  the  walls  of  the 
proposed  city  :  the  whole  circuit  being  considered  holy,  except  where 
the  plough  had  been  lifted  up.^ 

The  sulcus  primigeniusof  Rome  marked  a  quadrangle,  the  sides  of  which 
were  of  unequal  length.    It  started  from  the  Ara  Maxima  HercuHs^  in 

>  Gato,  qooted  I7  SerT.  ad  Virg.  JSo.  V.  7».  Varro  L.L.  V.,  { 14S.  Ovid.  Fast  IV.  82L 
Phitarcli.  Bom.  II.  Q.  JL  97.  Dionyn.  L  88.  Jojno.  Lyd.  IV.  W.  FajI.  hi^c  lt.  primi- 
^Miut,T-  386.    Milltor:  Die Etnuk.  II.,  p.  145. 
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the  Forum  Boarium  (diacovered  under  Sixtus  IV.,  a.d.  1471-1484),  fol- 
lowed the  Vallis  Mureia  as  far  as  the  A 7-0  Consi  (near  the  Septisonium)^ 
the  yalley  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Coelian,  as  far  as  the  Curiae 
Veteres  (near  the  arch  of  Constantine),  the  line  of  tlie  Sacra  and  Nova 
Via,  as  far  as  the  modem  church  of  S.  Maria  Liberatrice,  and  hence  back 
to  the  Ara  Maxima.  The  central  point,  or  mundusj  was  marked  by  an 
altar  of  rough  stones,  called  the  Roma  qnadraia, 

RefePenoes. — Becker;  de  Romae  vettris  muris  atqv9  portii^  Lipulae,  1S42.  RIchter: 
DieSltate  Wofmstatte  des  RomUchen  Votkes,  Berlin,  IROI.  ViHcontt  and  LanoiaDi:  Ouidadel 
PalatiM,  Borne,  187;<,  p.  22.    Mommsen:  Epiitm.  Epigr.  VIII.  (1892),  p.  288. 

PMMeriiMn The  pcmierivm  of  an  ancient  Italic   city  was,  strictly 

speaking,  a  space  kept  clear  of  buildings  and  cultivation  on  both  sides 
of  the  wall.  The  necessity  for  preserving  an  open  area  of  tliis  kind  was 
evident  from  a  military  point  of  view,  and  in  order  to  prevent  it  from 
being  encroached  upon,  it  was  consecrated.  Although  this  was  the 
original  meaning  of  the  word  Pomeriiim,  the  term,  in  practice,  was  more 
frequently  applied,  in  a  restricted  sense,  to  the  outer  boundary  of  the 
pomerium,  that  is,  to  a  line  drawn  round  the  walls  at  some  distance  out- 
side the  city,  the  course  of  which  was  marked  by  stones  set  up  at  inter- 
vals, (cippi — cippi  pomeri — certU  spatiis  interiecii  lapides,)  and  this  line 
defined  the  limit  within  which  the  auspices  in  regard  to  all  matters 
regarding  the  welfare  of  the  city  itself  (urbana  auspicia)  might  be  taken. 
When  the  population  of  a  city  received  a  large  increase,  and  suburbs 
were  formed,  it  would,  of  course,  become  necessary  to  form  a  new  circle, 
embracing  a  wider  space,  and  to  unconsecrate  (cxaugurare)  a  portion  of 
the  ground  previously  held  sacred,  that  is,  in  technical  language,  iVo- 
Jhrre  s.  augere  s.  ampUare  et  tenninare  pomerium — pomerio  addere — propa- 
ffare  terminos  urbut.  According  to  the  Koman  constitution,  no  one  was 
permitted  to  extend  the  pomerium,  unless  he  had  extended  the  domin- 
ions of  the  Roman  people;  and  although  many  generals  under  the 
republic  might  have  claimed  the  privilege,  no  such  extension  took  place 
from  the  reign  of  Servius  Tullius  to  the  dictatorship  of  Sulla,  by  whom, 
by  Augustus,  and  by  Claudius,  (and  perhaps  by  Julius  Csesar  dso,)  the 
pomerium  was  successively  enlarged.  Stones  have  been  found  in  vari- 
ous places  around  Rome,  which  commemorate  the  extension  of  the 
pomerium  by  Claudius  in  47  a.d.,  by  Vespasian  in  74,  and  by  Hadrian 
m  121.  Their  line  follows  closely  that  of  the  walls  of  Aurelian. 
We  give  the  text  of  one  of  these  inscriptions,  discovered  on  Nov.  30, 
1884,  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Testaccio,  which  possesses  peculiar  interest, 
from  exhibiting  one  of  the  new  letters  added  to  the  Roman  alphabet 
by  the  last  named  emperor — Ti.  Claudius.  Drusi.  F.  Caisar.  Aug.  Gbr- 

MANicus.  Pont.  Max.  Thib.  Pot.  Villi.  Imp.  XVI.  Cos.  Ill  I.  Censor. 
P.  P.  AucTis.  PopuLi.  Romani.  Finibus.  Pomerium.  AMPLiAdiT.  Ter- 

MINAjlTii. 

Referene6S.~Varro  I.L.  v.,  §14.1.  Liv.  I.  44.  Tacit  Aon.  XII.  23.  24.  A.  G«1I. 
Xlll.  14.  Dion  GasB.  XLLII.  .50.  XLIV.  49.  Vopiac.  Anrelian,  21.  Oorpos  Inaer.  lat, 
Tol.  VI.,  p.  265.  MomnoMn:  Dtr  titanff  (Us  Pomerium^  and  Huelaen:  JJiu  Pomtrium 
Rom*  in  der  Kaiterzeit,  In  Jiermes,  toI.  XXII.,  p.  C15. 

Ac«r  cAnMi. — Altogether  distinct  from  the  Pomerium  was  the  ager 
effatuSy  the  name  given  to  a  space  contained  between  the  outer  limit  of 
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the  pomeriam  and  a  circle  drawn  round  the  city,  embracing  a  wider  cir- 
cuit than  the  pomerium.  Those  auspices  which  were  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  the  internal  affairs  of  the  city,  or  with  matters  transacted 
within  the  city  itself,  such  as  the  auspices  which  referred  to  a  foreign 
war,  or  to  those  assemblies  of  the  people  which  could  not  be  held  within 
the  pomerium,  were  observed  in  the  ager  effatu^,  and  could  be  taken 
nowhere  else.  Thus  we  understand  the  necessity  imposed  upon  gene- 
rals of  returning  to  the  city,  even  from  a  great  distance,  if  circumstances 
occurred  which  rendered  it  imperative  to  renew  the  auspices  (auspida 
repeiere'^auspicia  renovare).  From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived that  the  pomerium  was  within  the  ager  effatus,  but  did  not  form 
a  part  of  it.^ 

CIliM  •«  the  Aereii  Hills,  mmm  nacleHt  thmm  R«mc. — The  advan- 
tages presented  by  the  site  described  above,  were  so  numerous  and  so 
obvious,  and  the  security  afforded  by  rivers,  marshes,  and  precipitous 
cliffs  so  great,  that  some  of  the  hills  must  have  been  permanently  occu- 
pied by  shepherds  and  huntsmen  from  the  Alban  and  Sabine  Mountains. 
Accordingly,  we  find  traditions  of  an  ancient  settlement  on  the  Capito- 
line  nam^  SatumitL,  the  hill  itself  having  been  designated  Mons  Satur- 
nius.  In  like  manner,  a  village  ^nea,  or  Antipolis^  is  said  to  have  once 
existed  on  the  Janiculum,  while  the  poem  of  Virgil  has  made  every  one 
familiar  with  the  colony  planted  by  tne  Arcadian  Evander  on  the  Pala- 
tine—-a  legend  which  evidently  points  to  a  Pelasgian  settlement.' 

The  numerous  works  published  of  late  by  Ponzi,  Pigorini,  Terrigi, 
and  de  Rossi  have  thrown  much  light  on  the  prehistoric  remains  of 
Rome  and  of  the  suburban  districts.  These  remains  are  on  exhibition 
in  the  New  Municipal  Museum  at  the  Orto  Botanico,  a  collection  most 
carefully  arranged. 

Referenoes.— Pigorini:  Bullett.  di  PcUtoetnologia  italiana  (paeBim).  De  Boaal,  Miohele • 
Bapporto  tugli  ttudi  paieoetnologiei  n*Ua  Campagna  Romantic  Home,  1867.  Id.  NeervpoU 
wrcmea  Romana  teoperta  presso  3.  JUartino^  in  Bull.  com.  1835.  p.  88.  DtmmI:  La  typpM^- 
tiU  della  Ifeeropoli  EtquUina,  in  Ann.  InH.,  1879-1881. 

CItv  •r  R«aialas«  mpd  Its  gmdnal  exlMisi«ii  niitll  tli«  rel^a  ^r  SerrHis 
Talliaa. — All  ancient  writers  agree  that  the  original  city  of  Romulus 
was  built  upon  the  Palatine.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  name  of 
Boma  quadrata  does  not  apply  properly  to  the  city,  being  that  of  an 
altar  raised  over  the  pit  in  which  the  implements  used  in  tracing  the 
jndcwt  had  been  buried.  We  must  also  remember  that  the  line  of  the 
pomerium  is  wholly  different  from  that  of  the  walls.  These  were  built 
against  the  cliffs,  on  a  ledge  cut  expressly  at  a  great  height,  while  the 
pomerium  followed  the  ^'  Thalweg'^  oelow,  or  the  borders  of  the  marshes 
of  the  Velabrum.  Tlie  early  waUs  of  the  Palatine  have  been  found  in 
three  places,  viz.,  at  the  corner  overlooking  the  Forum  Romanum,  at 
that  overlooking  the  Ara  MaTima^  and  near  the  middle  of  the  south-west 
aide,  under  the  house  of  Augustus.  The  number  of  gates  was  three  or 
four,  three  being  the  smallest  number  allowed  by  the  £truscan  discip- 
line (Servius  ad  Virg.  ^n.  I.  422.)    The  site  of  the  Porta  Mugionis^ 

1  VaiTO  LlL.  VI.  S  58.    Cic.  de  N.D.  II.  4.  de  Dlv.  I.  17.  Epp.  ftd  Q.  F.  11.  2.    Ut.  VIIL  80. 
X  8.  XXIII.  19.    Serv.  ad  Virg.  Mo.  IL,  178.  VL  197. 

<  Varro  L.L.  V.  $  44.   PItn.  U-N.  IIL  5.  SoUn.  L  18.   Dlonys.  I.  73.  VmIos.  «.t. 
p.  3SS.    Serr.  Virg.  Mn.  VIII.  819. 
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afterwards  known  as  the  Vetwf  Porta  Palatii^  of  the  Porta  Romanula^  or 
Romana  (tiz.,  leading  to  the  Rwnon^  or  river),  and  of  the  ScaJae  Caciy 
are  marked  in  our  plan  of  the  Palatine  (p.  44).  A  fourth  gate  stood  most 
likelj  near  the  convent  of  S.  Bonaventura,  on  the  side  facing  the  Coelian. 

With  regard  to  the  gradual  extension  of  the  city,  the  statements  of 
different  writers  are  somewhat  at  variauce  with  each  other;  bat  the 
prevailing  belief  was  that  the  Capitoline,  the  Foram,  and  perhaps  a 
portion  of  the  Quirinal,  were  added  upon  the  union  of  the  people  of 
Komulus  with  the  Sabines ;  that  the  Mons  Coelins  was  colonised  by  the 
Etruscans ;  that,  upon  the  destruction  of  Alba  Longa,  and  the  removal 
of  the  inhabitants,  the  Vallis  Murcia  was  occupied ;  that  after  the  fresh 
conquests  achieved  by  Ancus  Martius,  the  Aveiitine  was  taken  in ;  while 
the  Viminal,  the  Esquiline,  and  the  Quirinal  were  annexed  by  Tarquin- 
ius  Prisons  and  Servius  TuUius.  To  the  latter  especially  is  ascribed  the 
completion  of  the  great  work  commenced  by  his  predecessor,  the  con- 
struction, namely,  of  a  wall  which  enclosed  the  whole  of  the  seven  hills, 
and  perhaps  a  portion  of  the  Janiculum  beyond  the  Tiber.  AU  admit 
that  the  circuit  thus  marked  out  remained  unchanged  for  eight  hundred 
years,  that  is,  until  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Aurelian,  by  whom  a  new 
and  more  extensive  line  of  fortifications  was  constructed.^  The  limits 
of  the  city,  as  defined  by  Servius  TuUius,  demand  particular  attention. 

Coarse  of  the  Servtaa  UTitii. — Even  in  the  time  of  Dionysius,  it  had 
become  a  task  of  considerable  difficulty  to  trace  the  exact  line  of  the 
Servian  wall,  in  consequence  of  the  masses  of  building  by  which  it  was 
masked  on  both  sides.  But  although  doubts  may  have  been  entertained 
with  regard  to  its  position  at  some  particular  points,  the  character  of 
the  ground  is  such,  that  even  in  the  present  day  we  can,  with  confidence, 
determine  its  course  within  narrow  limits.  The  walls  themselves  have 
actually  been  discovered,  within  the  last  few  years,  in  thirty-seven  dif- 
ferent places.  We  are  helped  also  by  the  information  contained  in 
ancient  writers  regarding  the  gates,  the  position  of  which  can,  in  several 
instances,  be  identified  with  tolerable  certainty.  AVe  have,  moreover, 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  engineers  availed  themselves  at  every 
point  of  the  advantages  presented  by  the  natural  aspect  of  the  ground, 
and  that  while  few  or  no  bulwarks  would  be  regarded  as  necessary  on 
the  tops  of  the  crags,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  openings  presented  by 
the  hollows  and  by  tne  plains  would  be  fortified  with  uncommon  care. 
The  side  on  which  Rome  was  most  accessible  was  on  the  north-west, 
for  there,  as  previously  remarked,  the  long  ridge  which  connects  the 
projecting  tongues  of  the  Quirinal,  the  A'^iminal,  and  the  Esquiline,  falls 
with  a  very  gradual  and  gentle  slope  to  the  level  of  the  tableland  of  the 
Campagna.  These  projecting  spurs  may  be  compared  to  the  finger  of 
an  open  hand,  the  wrist  of  which  is  defined  by  the  valley  of  Sallust  on 
one  side,  and  the  valley  of  tlio  Via  Merulana  on  the  other.  Servius 
Tullius  cut  the  wrist  across  by  a  ditch  100  ft.  wide  and  30  ft  deep,  by 
means  of  which  the  heads  of  the  two  valleys  were  joined ;  and  with  the 
earth  of  the  excavation  he  raised  an  embankment  100  ft.  wide  and  30  ft. 
high,  supported  by  a  front  wall    This  is  the  celebrated  Agger  ikrvii 

>  On  the  gnMloftl  eztenaloB  of  the  city,  see  lir.  L  Sa  83.  86.  44.  IIL  67.    Dlonys.  II.  86. 87. 
£0.  62.  IIL  I  4a    Ann.  Inst.,  1871.  p.  46. 
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Tullii^  a  portion  of  which  was  converted  by  Maecenas  into  a  public  pro- 
menade, on  account  of  its  commanding  position.  The  Agger,  which 
ran  from  the  Porta  Collina  (Treasury  Buildings)  to  the  EsquSina  (Arch 
of  Gallienus),  has  been  destroyed  since  1870,  to  make  room  for  the 
extensions  of  the  city  known  as  the  ^'Nuovi  Quartieri/'  Traces  of  it 
may  still  be  seen  near  the  railway  station  in  the  Piazza  del  Macao,  and 
in  the  Piazza  Manfredo  Fanti.  The  general  course  of  the  walls,  as 
marked  out  by  the  most  judicious  topographers,  will  be  better  under- 
stood by  examining  the  plan  than  by  any  verbal  description.  It  will 
be  seen  that  at  one  point  only  was  the  line  interrupted,  viz.,  between 
the  Capitoline  and  the  Aventine,  and  here  the  river,  the  bank  being 
faced  with  a  stone  parapet,  was  considered  to  afford  sufficient  protec* 
tion.  This  river  embankment,  built  of  large  blocks  of  peperino  and 
tufa,  had  come  down  to  our  age  nearly  intact,  especially  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  mouth  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima.  It  has  now  been  con- 
cealed behind  the  new  embankment  (Lungo-Tevere)  raised  to  protect 
Kome  from  inundations.  The  whole  circuit  of  the  Servian  city,  thus 
defined,  is  about  five  miles,  which  agrees  perfectly  with  the  statement 
of  Dionysius,  that  the  portion  of  Home  within  the  walls  corresponded 
very  nearly  in  extent  with  Athens.     (Dionys.  IV.  13.  Thucyd.  U.  13.)* 

Refepences.— LancianI :  SutU  mura  e  porte  di  Srrvio,  Borne,  1871.  lordan:  Topo- 
graphUl.  p.  :{01  (die  SerTiaoische  Mauer).  Piale:  Delle  porte  stUentrionali  del  reeinto  di 
JServio,  Uoma,  1823.    Hull,  com.,  1876,  pp.  24, 121, 165;  1888,  p.  13. 

Gnflra  of  the  Servian  City. — The  number  of  the  gates  has  been  vari- 
ously estimated,  according  to  the  various  interpretations  assigned  to 
different  passages  in  the  classical  writers  and  the  grammarians.  The 
•question  has  been  now  settled  by  actual  discoveries,  either  of  the  gates 
themselves,  or  of  the  pavement  of  the  road  which  passed  through  them. 
Much  confusion  has  undoubtedly  arisen  from  the  fact  that,  in  the  course 
of  centuries,  many  new  openings  were  cut  in  the  walls,  like  the  famous 
Via  Nova  Antoniniana ;  but  we  are  sure  that  the  following  names  and 
location  of  the  Servian  gates  may  be  assumed  as  correct. 

Beginning  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  above  the  pons  AemiHus^ 
and  proceeding  from  left  to  the  right,  we  meet  in  succession : — 

1.  Porta  Flumentana^  close  to  tlie  Tiber,  from  which  issued  a  road 
corresponding  to  our  Via  della  Fiumara  (Liv.  XXXV.  9.  21.  Paul. 
Diac.  8.V.  Flumentana^  p.  89). 

2.  Porta  THumphalut,  which  was  opened  only  to  victorious  generals. 
It  spanned  the  street  now  called  Via  della  Bocca  della  Verita  (Cic.  in 
Pigon.  23.  Tacit.  Ann,  I.  8.  Suet.  Octav.  100;  AVro,  25.  Joseph.  B. 
J.,  VII.  5.  4). 

8.  Porta  CarmenfaliSy  the  third  in  the  short  line  of  wall  running  up 
from  the  river  to  the  south-west  extremity  of  the  Capitoline.  It  was 
named  from  an  altar  of  Carmen ta,  thefalidic  mother  of  Evander.  The 
gate,  to  which  the  Vicus  lugarius  led,  had  two  arched  passages  (Jani), 
of  which  that  on  the  right  hand,  under  the  overhanging  cliffs  of  the 
Capitol,  was  regarded  as  of  evU  omen,  because  the  Fabii  passed  through 
it  when  they  sallied  forth  on  their  ill-fated  expedition.     (Lav.  II.  49. 

1  DlonjB.  IV.  13.  IX.  68.  Cla  do  Rep.  II.  C.  By  Plln.  H.N.  IlL  ».  It  is  called  the  Agger 
of  TarqnlnlDB  Saperbus. 
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XXIV.  47.    Ovid.  Fast  II.  201.  Feat.  8.v.  Reliqioni,  p.  285.    Dionys.  I. 
82.    Solin.  I.  13.    Seir.  ad  Vix^.  ^n.  VIU.  387.) 

4.  Porta  Ratnmena^  in  the  gorge  between  the  Capitoline  and  the  Quir- 
inal:  ite  site  was  dieoovered  in  1862,  opposite  the  house  in  81c  in  the  Via 
di  MArforio  (Fest.  s.v.  Ratnmetm,  Plin.  H,N.  VIII.  ^2.  Plutarch, 
Popl.  13.)    The  Via  Flamiuia  issaed  from  it. 

5.  Porta  Fontinalis,  on  the  slope  of  the  Quirinal,  now  called  IVlagnana- 
poli  Discovered  in  1875,  under  the  Palazzo  Antomlli,  where  it  can 
still  be  seen  in  a  wonderful  state  of  preservation.     (Liv.  XXXV.  10.) 

6.  Poi-ta  Sanqualvi,  the  site  of  which  is  marked  by  the  tomb  of  the  Sem- 
pronuy  was  discovered  in  1866  at  the  top  of  the  SaUta  delta  Dateria,  It 
was  named  from  the  adjoining  temple  of  Semo  Sancus  Ditut  Fidius,  dis- 
covered in  1878  under  the  convent  of  S.  SUvestro  al  Quiriuale  (Liv. 
VIII.  20.    Paul.  Diac.  s.v.  Sanqttalis,  p.  345). 

7.  Porta  Salutaris,  named  from  the  adjoining  temple  of  Snltis;  its  site 
was  discovered  in  1892  in  the  foundations  of  a  house,  n.  143  via  Quattro 
Fontane  (Liv.  IX.  43.  X  1.  Plin.  XXXV.  4.  Paul.  Diac.  s.v.  Salut. 
Porta). 

8.  Porta  Colliita,  at  which  the  walls  ceased,  and  the  great  Agger  began. 
It  was  discovered  in  1872  under  the  north-east  comer  of  the  Palazzo 
deUe  Finatize.  One  of  the  principal  streets,  the  AUa  Semita^  led  to  it  from 
the  interior  of  the  city,  while  two  roads  issued  from  it,  the  Salaria  Nova 
on  the  left,  the  Nomentana  on  tiie  right  (Liv.  II.  11). 

9.  Porta  ViminaUs^  about  the  centre  of  the  Agger,  discovered  in  1878 
at  the  north-east  comer  of  the  railway  station  (Strabo  V.  3.  7.)  It 
gave  origin  to  the  Via  Tiburtina  and  the  Via  CoUatina, 

10.  Porta  Esquilina,  for  which  the  Arch  of  Gallienus  was  substituted 
in  the  third  century.  The  arch  is  still  extant  by  the  side  of  the  church 
of  S.  Vito.    The  Via  Labicana  and  Praenestina  issued  from  it. 

11.  Porta  Querquetuktna,  in  the  hollow  between  the  Esquiliue  and  the 
Viminal,  near  the  church  of  *y.  Clemente  (Plin.  H.N,  XVI.  10..  Fest.  s.v. 
Querquetulajus^  p.  261). 

12.  Porta  Coelimontana,  near  the  church  of  SS.  Quattro  Coronatiy  the 
starting  point  of  the  Via  Tusculana. 

13.  A  gate,  name  unknown,  discovered  in  the  sixteenth  century,  oppo- 
axte  S,  AUxria  in  Dominica.  It  was  connected  witli  the  Porta  Metroni  of 
the  walls  of  Aurelian  by  a  road  still  in  existence. 

14.  Porta  Capena^  in  the  hollow  between  the  Coelian  and  the  Aven- 
tine,  re-discovered  by  Parker  in  1867  in  the  garden  attached  to  the 
chnich  of  5.  Gregorio.  it  was  the  most  important  of  the  gates  of  Ser- 
vins,  since  the  Via  Appia  (and  the  Via  Latina)  started  from  it. 

15.  Porta  LavemcUiHj  behind  the  church  of  S.  Bcdbina,  the  starting 
point  of  the  Via  Ardeatina. 

16.  Porta  Naevia,  near  S.  Saba. 

17.  Porta  Rudtuiculana,  to  which  the  street  known  as  the  Piscina 
Publica  led  from  the  city,  and  from  which  the  Via  OstieniKis  started.  Its 
site  is  marked  by  the  most  splendid  remains  of  the  Servian  walls  in  the 
mak  di  Porta  S.  Paolo. 

18.  Porta  Navalia,  on  the  slope  of  the  Aventine,  near  the  Bastwne 
del  Priorato.    It  spanned  the  road  now  named  Via  di  8.  Sabina. 
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19.  Pt}rta  Trigeminal  ou  the  banks  of  the  rirer  at  the  foot  of  the 
Aventine ;  the  name  was  probably  derived  from  its  having  three  arches 
or  Jani. 

■rfioMs  •€  ihe  Scrrlita  €lir* — Seryias  divided  the  whole  space  in* 
eluded  by  his  walls,  with  the  exception  of  the  Aventine  and  the  Capito- 
line,  into  four  districts,  (liegiones,)  which  corresponded  with  his  distri- 
bution of  the  four  city  tribes. 

1.  Regio  Subnrana,  comprising  the  Coeltan,  the  valley  between  the 
Coelian  and  the  Esquiline,  (CeroUeiutiti^)  the  Carinae  and  the  Subura. 
2.  Regio  EsqvUiva,  comprising  the  remainder  of  the  Esquiline  and  the 
valley  between  the  Esquiline  and  the  Viminal.  3.  Regio  ColUna^  com- 
prising the  Viminal  and  the  Quirinal,  with  the  valley  between  them.  4. 
Regio  Palatina,  comprising  the  whole  of  the  Palatine  with  the  Yelia,  the 
valley  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Coelian,  and,  probably,  the  low 
grounds  of  the  Velabrum.     (Varro  L.L.  V.  §  46-53.) 

ncpiim«Biian. — Connected  with  the  early  topography  of  the  city,  was 
the  Septimontium^  or  SeptimontiaU  Sctcrum,  a  festival  celebrated  in  the 
month  of  December  by  the  inhabitants  of  seven  elevated  spots  in  Rome, 
which  kept  alive,  in  later  times,  tlie  memory  of  a  period  when  these  dis- 
tricts were  first  united  by  a  common  bond :  but  these  were  quite  distinct 
from  the  seven  hills  of  the  Servian  city.  Fcstus  names  as  the  localities, 
in  each  of  which  sacrifice  was  offered  by  the  inhabitants  on  this  holy 
day,  the  following :  Palatium,  Velia,  Fagutal,  Subura,  Cermalus,  Oppius, 
Coelius  Mons,  Cispius  Mons ;  the  number  being  here  eight,  one  must 
have  been  interpolated,  and  some  critics  would  reject  the  Subura,  while 
others  exclude  the  Coelius.  The  position  of  all  has  been  already  indi- 
cated, with  the  exception  of  the  Fagutal^  which  is  usually  placed  near 
the  Porta  Esquilina,  or  in  the  hollow  between  the  Esquiline  and  the 
Coelian.  In  any  case,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  confederacy  or 
league  commemorated  by  the  Septimontium  was  confined  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Palatine,  the  Esquiline,  and  the  Coelian,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  Capitolinc,  the  Aventine,  the  Viminal,  and  the  Quirinal.^ 

C*Bncciloti  of  Ibo  Janlcalam  wlib  lh«  Clif. — Although  the  Jani- 
culum  was  not  regarded  as  forming  a  part  of  the  city,  yet  its  com- 
manding position  must  have  suggested  the  expediency,'  and,  indeed, 
the  necessity,  of  establishing  an  outwork  on  it  Accordingly,  both 
Livy*  and  Dionysius^  agree  in  asserting  that  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Ancus  Martins,  it  was  lortified  with  a  wall,  and  that  a  communication 
was  established  by  means  of  the  Pons  SnbliciuSj  of  which  more  hereafter. 
At  the  same  time,  it  seems  unquestionable,  that,  for  some  time  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  kings,  Kome  possessed  nothing  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Tiber;  although,  as  it  gradually  recovered  its  power,  the  re- 
occupation  of  the  Janiculum  would  be  one  of  the  first  objects  of  atten- 
tion. As  to  the  position  of  affairs  towards  the  close  of  the  republic,  see 
Appian.  15.  C  I.  68.     Cic.  1.  c. 

At  all  events,  whatever  the  importance  and  strength  of  this  detached 
fort  may  have  been,  it  is  certain  that  neither  Servius,  nor  any  other 

1  Varro  L.L.  V.  §  41.  VI.  {  S4.     Fettas  av.  Septimontio,  p.  348.      PlaUreh.  Q.  &  69. 
Snetoa  Dom.  4.    Uicbter:  Topogr.y'p.  t9, 
sac.  de  leg.  agr.  L  &  II  S7.  M.  8S.  «in.  45. 
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KiDg  or  Consul  after  him  ever  built  a  continuous  line  of  walls  on  this 
side  of  the  river.  No  mention  of  it  or  of  its  gates  is  made  by  ancient 
writers,  and  no  trace  of  it  has  ever  been  found  in  modern  excavations. 
It  may  be  remarked  here  that  the  stones  of  which  the  Servian  walls  are 
built,  show  some  curious  masons*  marks  resembling  the  letters  of  an 
Archaic  alphabet.     See  lordan,  Topogr,  I.  p.  259. 

References.— Richter:  Dit  Befmigung  des  lanieulum,  Berlin,  18S2. 
The  Clij  In  the  aye  •f  Aagnsiaii. — It  is  universally  admitted  that  the 
fortified  circuit  marked  out  by  Servius  Tullius  remained  unchanged  for 
eight  hundred  years,  until  the  period  when  a  new  and  more  extensive 
line  of  walls  was  erected  by  Aurelian  and  his  successor.  But,  although 
the  boundary  of  the  Servian  city  remained  unaltered,  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  the  city  itself  did  not  increase.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  ground  enclosed  by  Servius  was  not 
built  upon  at  all  at  that  early  epoch,  but  that  large  spaces  remained 
open  for  the  purpose  of  affording  accommodation  to  the  troops  of 
countrymen,  who,  with  their  families  and  flocks  and  herds,  sought 
refuge  in  the  city  when  their  lands  and  property  were  threatened  by 
the  inroads  of  a  hostile  tribe.  When,  however,  the  fixed  population 
b^ian  to  increase  with  great  rapidity,  and  when  all  danger  of  invasion 
had  passed  away  with  the  discomfiture  of  Hannibal,  not  only  was  the 
vacant  ground  gradually  covered  with  dense  masses  of  building,  but  the 
sacred  character  of  the  pomerium  itself  was  disregarded,  and  the  walls 
became  so  choked  up  with  houses  that  it  was  impossible,  in  some  places, 
to  follow  their  course.  In  addition  to  this,  large  suburbs  sprang  up 
outside  the  walls,  and  even  beyond  the  Tiber,  and  stretched  in  every 
direction,  so  that  it  was  not  easy  to  determine  precisely  the  limits  of 
the  city,  just  as  is  the  case  with  London  at  the  present  day.  (See 
Dionys.  II.  37.  who  speaks  as  an  eye-witness.) 

In  the  year  10  B.C.,  Augustus  undertook  the  administrative  and 
topographical  re-organization  of  the  city,  dividing  it  into  fourteen 
wards  or  Regiones,  and  each  regio  into  several  rtct  (parishes?),  named 
from  the  main  street  which  crossed  them.  We  do  not  know  the  names 
of  the  Eegiones  of  the  time  of  Augustus;  probably  they  were  only 
numbered  from  I.  to  XIV.,  numbers  I.,  V.,  VII.,  IX.,  XII.,  and  XIV., 
being  outside  the  walls  of  Serviua  The  city,  was  once  more  re- 
organized by  Vespasian  in  A.D.  73-74  after  the  fire  of  Nero  (sec  the 
account  of  Pliny  H,N,  III.  5.  66.^  &nd  again  by  Septimius  Severus  in 
202-211,  after  the  fire  of  Commodus.  A  precious  document  has  come 
down  to  us,  giving  full  statistics  of  the  city  about  the  beginning  of  the 
IV.  century:  it  is  an  official  almanac  of  which  we  have  two  editions, 
one  known  as  the  Notitia,  the  other  as  the  Curiosum,  Their  data  are 
summed  up  in  the  following  table : — 
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We  ehfjl  first  describe  the  Forum,  the  centre,  the  heart,  u  it  wmre, 
of  the  city;  we  sbaJl  next  mentioD  the  most  remarkable  objects  on  each 
of  the  seven  hills,  and  in  the  valteyB  which  separate  these  hills,  and 
theD  discuss  tbe  low  grounds  which  they  overlook;  concluding  with 
an  enunoerntion  of  tbe  bridges,  of  the  aqueducts,  and  of  the  high  roads 
which  branched  ofi  in  difFerent  directions.  Before  entering  upon  this 
part  of  our  task,  we  may  say  a  few  woids  upon — 

The  Walla  sf  AurcliBii.—All  apprebensions  of  foreign  inTaaion  had 
ceased  with  the  close  of  the  second  Punic  war,  and  for  many  centuries 
the  revivftl  of  such  alarms  spcmed  impossible.  Hence,  among  the 
various  extensive  and  costly  works  undertaken  bj  the  earlier  emperors, 
for  the  comfort  or  embellishment  of  tbe  city,  no  thought  seems  ever  to 
have  been  bestowed  upon  fortifications.  But  when  hordes  of  fierce 
barbarians,  on  tbe  northern  and  north-eastern  frontiers,  began  to 
threaten  the  soil  of  Italy  itself,  the  necessity  of  affording  protection  to 
the  metropolis,  which  could  not  have  offered  even  n  show  of  resiBtance 
to  an  invader,  became  evident  and  urgent.  In  271  the  barbarians 
made  a  snccessfal  inroad  as  far  as  the  river  Metaums  by  Fanam 
Fortunne.  Aurelian  succeeded  in  pushing  them  back  beyond  tbe 
Alps.  However,  tbe  risk  which  the  capital  of  the  empire  had  run  was 
eo  great  that  he  formed  the  design  of  encircling,  with  a  givat  wall,  the 
whole  of  the  vast  mass  of  buildings  which  had  grown  up  beyond  the 
ancient  limits ;  and  tbe  task  which  he  commenced  with  vigour,  but 
waa  prevented  from  finishine  by  death,  waa  completed  by  his  successor, 
Probus.  Much  discussion  has  ariscu  with  regard  to  tbe  actual  extent 
of  these  walls.  According  to  my  own  survey,  their  circuit  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  measures  18,837  metres.  They  are  still  in  a  tolerable 
state  of  preservation,  except  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber  (TramifveTt) 
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where  they  hare  been  replaced  by  an  altogether  different  line  of  fortifi- 
cations. In  A.D.  403  they  were  largely  restored  by  Arcadius  and 
Honoiins,  and  later  on  by  Narses  and  Belisarius.  At  the  time  of 
Pope  Hadrian  I.  there  were  383  towers,  7,020  battlements,  2,066 
windows,  16  principal  gates,  and  5  posterns  or  wickets  (xvXiSfi).  The 
gates  are  still  in  use.  Beginning  from  the  left  bank  of  the  river  and 
proceeding  from  left  to  right,  we  meet : — 

1.  Porta  Flaminia,  now  p.  del  Popolo. 

2.  Porta  Pindaha. 

3.  Porta  Salaria, 

4.  Porta  Nomentana^  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  modem  p.  Fia. 

5.  Porta  Clttusa^  adjoining  the  south  side  of  the  praetorian  camp. 

6.  Porta  Tilurtina^  now  di  S.  Lorenzo. 

7.  Porta  Praenestinay  now  Maggiore. 

8.  Porta  Asinaria,  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  modem  p.  San  Giovanni. 

9.  Porta  Metroni  (closed). 

10.  Porta  Latina  (closed). 

11.  Porta  Apjna,  now  di  S.  Sebastiano. 

12.  Porta  Ardeatina,  destroyed  by  Sangallo  under  Paul  III. 

13.  Porta  Chtiensis,  now  di  S.  Paolo. 

14.  Porta  Portuensi%  \  mile  outside  the  p.  Portese. 

15.  Porta  AureUa^  now  di  S.  Pancrazio. 

16.  Porta  Septimiana^  still  existing,  although  modernized. 

In  building  these  walls,  Aurelian  took  advantage  of  many  pre-existing 
constructions,  such  as  the  enclosure  wall  of  the  Horti  Aciliorum  on  the 
Pincian,  the  tombs  of  the  Comelii  on  the  Via  Salaria,  the  praetorian 
camp,  the  lofty  aqueducts  of  the  Marcia  and  of  the  Claudia,  the 
Amphitheatrum  Castrense,  the  pyramid  of  Cestius,  &c.  Many  of  these 
monxmients  can  be  seen  in  our  map. 
Referenee.— Av/l  eom.,  1803,  p.  87. 

THE  FORUM. 

Seferenees.— NIbby,  Delfor^  raimano^  Borne,  1&19.  Bohmd,  Lufontm*  de  Rome  retiawAy. 
Borne,  1887.  Cunina.  Etpotitiotu  del  foro  Romano,,  Kome,  1834-1846.  Nichols,  The  Roman 
forum^  London,  1877.  Jordan,  Topoffraphie  i.,  p.  165  (die  Ueberreste  dee  Forums).  Mamcchi ; 
Le  Formn  Rommin^  Borne,  1886. 

An  important  towns  in  ancient  Greece  and  Italy  had  an  open  area  in 
some  central  situation,  which  served  as  a  place  of  general  resort  for  the 
citizens.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  the  courts  of  justice  and  the 
government  offices  were  usually  established;  here  the  principal  mer- 
chants and  bankers  transacted  their  business,  and  here  public  meetings 
of  every  description  were  held — it  was,  as  it  were,  the  focus  of 
commercial,  legal,  and  political  life.  This  space  was  termed  by  the 
Greeks  dyopi,  by  the  Italians  Forum,  In  regard  to  Rome  we  generally 
speak  of  the  Fonan  Romanum  emphatically,  in  order  to  distinguish  the 
Forum  of  the  republic  from  numerous  other  fora,  constructed,  chiefly 
for  legal  purposes,  by  different  emperors,  and  from  the  ordinary /ora,  or 
bazaars,  where  goods  of  a  particular  description  were  retailed,  such  as 
the  forum  oUtorium,  or  vegetable  market,  the  forum  piscatorium^  or  fish 
market,  the /orum  boarium,  or  cattle  market,  and  others. 

■  BoHannM. — ^This  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  interesting 
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locality  in  Rome,  from  the  number  and  the  character  of  the  historical 
events  with  which  it  is  associated.  For  a  long  period  much  doubt 
existed  as  to  its  precise  position  and  limits :  but  these  have  now  been 
ascertained  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  by  recent  excavations.  It 
stretched,  as  we  have  already  indicated,  from  the  base  of  the  Capi- 
toline  as  far  as  the  bottom  of  the  slope  of  the  Velia.  The  area^  paved 
with  slabs  of  travertine,  is  rectangular  in  shape,  and  measures  9-i  metres 
in  length,  45  in  breadth.  It  is  surrounded  by  the  Sacra  Via  on  the 
west  and  south  sides,  by  a  street  called  ad  lanum  on  the  east,  while 
on  the  north  side  it  ended  at  the  foot  of  a  raised  platform,  part  of 
which  was  known  as  the  Graecostasisy  part  as  the  Rostra,  The  space  of 
94°^  X  45  must  appear  extremely  confined,  when  we  take  into  account 
the  large  population  of  Rome  towards  the  close  of  the  republic,  and 
the  vast  amount  of  business  transacted  within  its  precincts;  but  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  when  it  was  first  formed  the  city  was  little 
more  than  a  large  village — that  from  a  very  early  period  it  was  sur- 
rounded by  shops  and  edifices  of  all  descriptions,  the  property  of 
private  individuals,  and  that  consequently  its  extension  became  a  matter 
of  great  difficulty,  although  means  were  eventually  taken  to  increase 
the  amount  of  accommodation  by  the  erection  of  porticoes  and  court- 
houses, opening  off  it.  The  annexed  plan  is  intended  to  convey  a 
general  idea  of  the  relative  position  of  the  different  objects  in  and 
around  the  forum. 

The  forum  consisted  essentially  of  two  parts:  1.  The  Comitium,  and 
2.  The  Fonim  proper,  or  lower  forum.  These  two  terms  are  frequently 
employed  as  distinct  from  each  other,  and  each  must  be  examined 
separately.^ 

COMITIUM. 

References.— HommBen :  dt  Comitio,  Ann.  Inst,  1844,  p.  288.  Bebar :  Dit Lagt  der  CuHa, 
IbM.  Detletsen:  de  Comtito^  Ann.  Inst.  IMiO,  p.  l.'tS.  Lanoiani:  L'aula  del  unato  romono, 
Atti  Liocel,  y.  XL,  Jancuiry,  1883,  Huelsen.    Rdtn.  Miiihea,  1898,  L 

This  name  was  given  to  that  portion  of  the  Forum  which  was 
immediately  in  front  of  the  Curia  or  Senate  House  (now  the  church 
of  S.  Adriano).  It  is  an  area  paved  in  travertine,  like  the  Forum,  and 
triangular  in  shape;  a  portion  of  it  has  lately  been  excavated.  It 
was  consecrated  by  the  Augurs,  while  the  remainder  of  the  Forum  was 
not,  and  was  set  apart  for  particular  purposes. 

It  was  the  regular  place  of  meeting  for  the  Comitia  Curiata,  or  con- 
stitutional assemblies  of  the  patricians,  and  hence,  according  to  the 
most  reasonable  etymology,  the  name  was  derived — CoMinuM,  ab  eo, 
quod  COIBANT  eo  Comitiis  Curiatis  et  Utium  causa,^  In  the  Comitium 
public  meetings  (condones)  of  all  classes  were  also  held;  and  when 
games  were  exhibited  in  the  lower  forum,  the  Comitium  was  frequently 
covered  over  with  an  awning  for  the  convenience  of  the  senators  and 
other  dignified  persons  who  stood  there  to  witness  the  show.' 

The  monuments  mostly  mentioned  in  connection  with  this  celebrated 
spot  are:— 

1  Cic  in  V^rr.  T.  K.  pro  Seat  S».  Lit.  V.  M.  XXXIV.  U.  Dionyi.  I  87.  IL  St.  ni.  1.  81 
«VairoL.L.  V.  §  Ifij. 
4LiT.  XXVlLSe. 
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The  Curia  or  Senato  House,  first  called  Hotlilia,  then  lulia,  later 
Senalia.  It  w&a  built  bj  'I'uliius  llostilius,  after  the  destruction  of 
Albs  LoDga,  and  from  ^at  time  forward,  iintjl  the  downfall  of  the 
republic,  was  the  ordinary  place  of  meeting  for  the  Senate.  It  was 
either  rebuilt  or  extecsivelj  repaired  by  Su!la — it  wa«  consumed  by 
fire  in  the  tumults  which  followed  the  death  of  Clodino — it  was  rebuilt 
by  Fanatus,  the  son  of  Sulla,  and  soon  after  demolished  by  Juliua 
Csesar,  in  order  to  make  room  for  a  temple  of  FeliciCat.  In  consequence 
of  the  prodigies  which  followed  the  death  of  Cfesar,  the  Senate  passed 
a  vote  to  restore  the  Curia ;'  aud  this  resolution  was  carried  into  effect 
in  the  year  42  B.C.,  by  Augustus,  who  named  it  Julia,  Havinsbeen 
damaged  by  the  fire  of  Nero,  it  was  repaired  by  Domitian  AT).  83. 
Another  fire  destroyed  the  edifice  under  the  reign  of  Carinus,  and  it 
was  rebuilt  by  Diocletian,  rrocopius  speaks  of  the  Curia  (Btr^ionptti) 
as  still  in  use  towarda  540.  ftioety  ycani  later  I'ope  Hooorius  I. 
consecrated  it  to  Christian  worship  under  the  name  of  S.  Adriano. 
We  owe  to  thia  circumstanco  the  fact  that  the  Curia  or  Senatns  has 
come  dowu  to  ua  in  so  good  a  state  of  prenervation.  The  pavement 
was  raised  to  the  modern  level  by  Pope  Urban  VIII.;  the  bronse 
doore  were  removed  to  the  Laterau  by  Alexander  VII.  Adjoining  the 
Curia  was  the  Secielariiim  Seanlus,  rebuilt  A.D.  412  by  FbviuB 
Xucliarius,  consecrated  iu  the  VII.  century  to  S.  Martina,  and  trana- 
formed  iuto  modem  sliape  by  I'ier  da  CortoDa, 

TribHHiii,  Pnidni. — On  the  Comitioni  was  a  raised  platform,  the 
original  Tribuaal,  where  the  I'raetor  Urbanus  sat  to  administer  juatjce. 
It  was  used  for  thia  purpose  down  to  the  very  close  of  the  republic, 
although  from  (he  increase  of  legal  business,  both  civil  and  cnminal, 
numerous  other  tribnnalia  were  established  elsewhere.  Close  to  the 
tribunal  was  an  altar  in  the  shape 
of  the  mouth  of  a  well  (piiltal), 
under  which  the  razor  and  whet- 
stone of  the  ungcr  Attus  Navius 
were  buried ;  thia  was  the  celebrated  | 
Puteat  Libonit  or  Puteal  Scriboni- 
anurn^  so  named  in  consequen 
its  having  been  restored  and  beauti- 
fied by  Scribonius  Libo ;  it  became  a  noted  rendezvoia  for  men  of 
business.  A  representution  of  this  monument,  as  it  appears  upon  a 
denarius  of  the  Gens  Scribouia,  is  annexed.* 

RwHra. — Un  the  boundary  line,  between  the  Comitiuu.  the  Graecos- 
taiia,  and  the  side  of  the  forum  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitoline  hill,  stood 
the  elevated  platform  (nubgestai).  adorned  with  naval  trophies  won 
(B.C.  388)  from  the  Antiates,  and  hence  called  Rostra,  from  which  the 
magistrates  and  other  public  speakers  were  wont  to  harangue  the  people. 
The  Rostra,  from  being  consecrated,  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  a  UmiA»m* 

The  controversy  about  this  celebrated  feature  of  the  Roman  forum  is 
too  complicated  to  be  discussed  in  these  pages;  therefore,  wc  refer  the 

'7unUL.lY.il.    LW,  I.  so.    CLo.dj  rep.  II.  17.    OsllLo.  IIV.  7,  7, 

•  dcdsdlTln.  I.  II.    Bor.  B.  IL  tL  M.    Epp.  !.  ili.  8,   Pen.S.  IV.  1»,  nodCha  Hbolluta 

»  LIT.  Vll1?u!"  Mln.  XXXl'y.  »,    Amoo.  ad  Oo.  pro.  UU. «. 
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stodent  to  the  standard  works  published  lately  on  the  subject,  sacb  as 
Jord&n'e  Roelri  flel  Foro  in  Ann.  Insl.,  1883,  p.  23 ;  Nichol's  Notizie  ilei 
Eoilri,  Rome,  1885;  and  Kiohter's  Jtelco«>tniklum  mid  Geickkhle  der 
RSm.  Rednerbiihm,  Berlin,  1884. 

FIcB*  KaBiiiwIii,  Arc' — Un  tlie  Comitium  were  some  of  the  most 

ancient  memoiials  connected  with  the  legendary  history  of  the  city. 

Here  was  to  be  seen,  even  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  tlie  Ficus  Ruminalh, 

the  sacred  fig-tree  under  which  Romulus  and  Remus  were  sucliled  by 

the  wolf.    This  originally  grew  upon  that  part  of  the  i'aktine  called 

GermaJm  (see  above,  p.  3),  but  was  trnnspUntcd  miraculously  to  the 

Comitium,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Atta  Navius,  wbose  statue 

stood  hMrd  by  with  veiled  head  (cajiile  lelalo).     In  the  annexed  cut  will 

bo  seen  the  wolf,  the  twins, 

the  Hg  tree,  the  woodpecker 

and  the  shepherd  Faustulus, 

as  rudely    represented    on 

a    denarius    of     the    tieoB 

I'ompeia. 

In    the    Comitium,  near 

the  Rostra,  was  a  statue  of 

the    Satyr    Marsyas,   where 

the  pleaders  were  wont  to 

congregate,'  and  Ihree  very 

anoient  statues  of  the  Sibyls,  described  by  Pliny.     It  must  be  observed, 

however,  that  some  of  our  beet  modem  authorities  suppose  that  thtt 

Sibyk,  as  well  as  the  Marsyas,  were  in  the  lower  forum.     Students  may 

consult  on  this  subject  Jordan's  Marmjan  au/dem  Forum,  Berlin,  1883, 

and  Bunsen's  Le  Forma  Romaiium,  p.  23,  n.  27. 

We  now  proceed  to  notice  the  buildings  which  were  ranged  along  the 
four  sides  of  the  forum,  beginning  from  the  east  side,  along  which  ran 
a  street  called  ad  lanuiit.'  The  accompanying  wap  is  drawn  in  accord- 
ance with  the  results  of  the  very  latest  excavations. 

We  must  separate  first  of  all  the  monumenta  pertaining  to  the  early 
history  of  the  forum,  which  disappeared  or  changed  shape,  site,  and 
scope  in  progress  of  time,  from  those  mised  at  a  later  period,  and  which 
lasted  until  the  fall  of  the  Empire. 
To  the  first  set  belong  the — 

T>bcriiB  VewrcB.    Tabcraa  Kotb. — Each  of  the  longer  sides  of  the 

forum,  from  the  time  of  Tarquinius  I'riscus,  waa  lined  with  porticoes,  to 
which  rows  of  shops  (laberiiae)  were  attached ;  these  were  at  fint 
tenanted  by  schoolmasters  and  by  ordinary  tradesmen,  among  whom 
butchers  are  especially  noticed ;  but  in  process  of  time  were  occupied 
almost  eiclnsively  by  bankers,  and,  hence,  are  frequently  comprehended 
luder  the  general  designation  of  Taliernae  Argeiilariae.  The  row  upon 
the  south-west  side,  having  been  erected  first,  bore  the  name  of  Tabernae 

iPmiL  DIU.B.T.  fiumiialu.  p.  Z7L  Feit  b.t.  Xarla.y.  US.  lit.Lse.  Flln.  Jl.S.  XV. 
la    Twdt  Ann.  SIIL  68.    DloDys.  IIL  71. 

".    -    .  --ariisl  II.  64.    SenetflobBBtt.  VI.3S,    Flln.  BJf. 
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Veteres,  those  on  the  north-east  side  of  Tahcrnae  Novae,  while  a  particular 
compartment  was  known  as  the  Septem  Tabernae^  and  at  a  later  period 
as  the  Qidnque  Tahernae,  These  localities  were  so  continually  in  the 
mouth  of  every  one,  that  we  find  them  generally  spoken  of  simply  as 
Veteres — Novae— -Argentariae,  the  substantive  Tabemae  being  dropped 
for  brevity.  The  Tabemae  Novae  disappeared  with  the  construction  of 
the  Basilica  Fulvia  and  Aemilia^  the  Veteres  with  that  of  the  Basilica  lulia. 

Tabnln  TaicriM.  Tnbaia  Nexiio. — Cicero  twice  designates  a  particu- 
lar part  of  the  forum  by  the  words  Tahula  Valeria^  which  are  fuUy 
explained  by  Pliny,  who  informs  us  that  M.  Valerius  Maximus  Messalla 
placed  upon  one  side  of  the  Curia  Hostilia  a  picture  representing  the 
victory  gained  by  him  in  Sicily  over  Hiero  and  the  Carthaginians, 
B.C.  26'6.  The  Tabula  Sextia  spoken  of  in  the  speech  Pro  Quinctio  as 
in  the  forum,  was  probably  something  of  the  same  kind. 

I^acas  Caninii. — An  altar,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  forum,  marked 
the  position  of  the  Lacus  Cnrtius,  concerning  which  there  were  three 
distinct  legends :  1.  That  it  was  a  memorial  of  the  great  battle  between 
the  Romans  and  Sabines  which  followed  the  seizure  of  the  Sabine 
maidens,  this  being  the  spot  where  the  horse  of  Q.  Curtius,  the  Roman 
champion,  succeeded  in  struggling  out  of  the  swamp  in  which  it  had 
become  entangled.^  2.  That  this  was  the  place  where,  in  the  fourth 
century  of  the  city,  a  yawning  gulf  suddenly  opened,  into  which  plunged 
the  youthful  warrior,  M.  Curtius,  generously  devoting  himself  to 
destruction  in  order  to  secure  the  welfare  of  his  country. ^  3.  That  it 
was  a  spot  which  had  been  struck  by  lightning  (fulguritwn),  and, 
aa  usual  under  such  circumstances,  surrounded  by  an  enclosure  and 
regarded  as  sacred,  the  ceremonies  having  been  performed  by  C.  Curtius, 
who  was  consul  B.C.  310.* 

Close  to  the  Lacus  Curtius  grew  a  fig-tree,  an  olive,  and  a  vine,  which 
seem  to  have  been  regarded  with  the  same  reverence  by  the  plebeians  of 
the  olden  time,  as  the  fig-tree  on  the  Comitium  was  by  the  patricians.^ 
Close  to  the  Lacus  Curtius,  Galba  sunk  under  the  blows  of  his 
murderers,  and  here  a  statue  was  afterwards  erected  to  his  memory  by 
the  Senate.*  Finally,  beside  the  Lacus  Curtius  was  erected  the 
equestrian  statue  of  I)omitian,  so  minutely  described  by  Statius,  in  a 
passage  which  has  proved  a  valuable  guide  in  determining  the  position 
of  several  of  the  most  remarkable  objects  in  and  around  the  forum.^ 

Colnmiia  Bostmin. — In  the  forum  was  the  celebrated  pillar  adorned 
with  the  Rostra  of  war-galleys,  erected  to  commemorate  the  great  naval 
victory  gained  by  Duillius,  in  the  first  Punic  war  (B.C.  260).'  A  frag- 
ment of  the  original  inscription  engraved  upon  the  base  of  the  column, 
or,  rather,  of  a  copy  of  it  made  at  a  later  epoch,  still  exists,  and  is  a  most 
valuable  monument  for  illustrating  the  history  of  the  Latin  language. 

C*lnaina  maenla — ^This  pillar  was  erected,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  Pliny,  in  honour  of  C.  Msenius,  who,  in  B.C.  338,  triumphed 

t  LiT.  L  13.    DionyB.  IL  42.    Plut.  Bom.  18.    Ovid.  Fast  VL  395.    Stot  Silv.  I.  L  ce.  IS. 

» liiv.  VII.  6.    Flln.  aN.  l.c.    Val.  Max.  V.  vi.  2. 

'  Varro  h.1*.  V.  i  148-150,  giveB  all  the  accoanta. 

♦PUn.  H.N.  XV.  18. 

•  TaciL  Hist  It  d5.    Suet.  Galb.  23. 

<Stat.SUv.  LI. 

'  See  Corput.  Jiuer.  Latin.  voL  L  p.  37-10,  o.  195. 
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over  tbe  Antiatcs,  vhile  Ihe  ScholiAst  on  Cicero  asserts  that  it  \tas 
uamed  from  a  certain  Mtenius.  who.  having  sold  the  whole  of  bis 
proper!;  to  form  a  part  of  the  site  for  die  Porcian  Basilica  (lee  below), 
reserved  one  column,  from  which  he  and  bia  deBcendaots  might  view 
tbe  gladiatorial  showB,  a  circumatance  which  could  have  no  connection 
with  a  pillar  in  tlio  forum,  although  it  may  serre  to  explain  tbe  term 
MiKiiiana,  which  originally  denoted  acaffoldings  or  balconies  from  which 
apecUtors  viewed  the  tcames.  ^^'e  find  that  the  Ciilimina  Afaeiiia  waa 
the  place  where  the  Triumviri  Capitalet  were  wont  to  hold  tlieir  courts 
for  the  trial  of  slavea  and  malefactors  of  the  lowest  class.' 

TribBBsi  AHnllm. — The  tribunal  of  the  Praetor  Urhanue  was.  as 
we  have  seen,  in  the  Comitiura  ;  hut  as  legal  bu  sin  ess  rapidly  increased, 
it  waa  found  necessary  to  multiply  tbe  courts ;  and,  in  all  probability, 
wheD  criminal  trials  became  frequent,  each  of  the  judges  had  a  Beparat« 
court  in  some  of  the  Basilicse,  which  ws  shall  describe  below.  From 
Cicero  we  hear  several  times  of  the  Tribunal  AimUum  (also  of  the 
Grailux  Aurelix).  and  it  is  conjectured  that  it  was  the  aame  with  that 
which  he  elsewhere  notices  as  having  been  in  medio  furo* 

viaaeiaaa  ■■««». — Un  tbe  north  side  of  tbe  forum  was  an  altnr  of 

Venus  Cloacina  (Cll'ekb  antiqui  pliioaiie  dictbanl),  vhere  the  Romans 

and  Sabines  were  said  to  have  purified  themselves  after  they  bad  been 

persuaded  to  lay  down  their  arms  by  the  entreaties  of  the  women.     Un 

a  denarius  of  the  Gens  Musaidia,  of 

which  a  cut  is  anbjoined,  we  find  n 

\      structure  represented  with  tbo  word 

&      CLOACIH  below,  which  we  can  scarcely 

ij     donbt  WAS  attached  to  the  altar  in 

3      question.     It    is  supposed  to  have 

been  employed  for  some  purpose  con- 

nectcd  with  the  voting  at  the  Comilia, 

and  hence  it  is  imagined  that,  of  the  two  figures  delineated,  one  is  giving 

and  the  other  receiving  a  balloting  ticket,*  but  this  seems  very  doubtfuH 

MMinaa. — There  were  several  statues  in  the  forum,  among  which  we 

find  specially  noticed  that  of  Mtenias,  that  of  L.  Camillus,  and  that  of 

<i.  Marcina  Tremulus,  who  triumphed  over  the  Heraici.    Close  to  the 

latter,  in  later  times,  was  placed  the  elfigy  of  L.  Antouiua,  brother  of 

the  triumvir.* 

MOKUMEHTS  ON  THE  NOIITH  »  SIDE  OF  THE  FOHIM. 

TcBipic  •riBBBB. — Kot  actually  in  the  forum,  but  in  the  immediate 
TJcinity,  at  the  opening  of  the  great  Via  Argiltitaia  (afterwards  trans- 
formed by  Domitian  and  Herva  into  a  Foiiim  periiam  or  transilorium), 
was  the  celebrated  temple  of  lanus,  built  by  Isuma,  which  was  always 
closed  in  time  of  peace  and  open  during  war  only  (hunce  called  iiidiceia 

'Flln-H.N.  XKS.1V,S,  VlLse,  CIu.DlTlD,iaQ.  CHcil.  10ii[ii]SctiDl,prj8eat.M.  Feaui: 
».T.  Ita«iima.p.  IS*. 

ICJC.  proScBl.)»lo  Pl»d.  I.  pcoClDnt  B4.  Epp.  Kd  g.F   IL  3. 

•LIT.  IlL  18,  Plln-H.N.  XV.  i».  Pluoi.  Cure.  iV.  L  U,  Ecbhnl.  Docirln.  nnm.  Tel. Tom. 
V.p.ilS. 

*iw.  VIIL  13.  IX.  48.    CLo.  PblKpp,  VL  0.    Ben  Nlthorn  formi.  pp.  et-»l. 

•Tbe  tonim  it  DM  " orientsd.''   Wa  call  DOrlli  *lila  ibe  ooe  Uiui  Ivglu  mora  dlrteili 
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paeii  belliqut^  and  its  gates  geminae  btUi  porlae*).     Tbe  edifice,  as  veil 

B3  the  deity,  was   deeignated  Zanug  Bifrons* — lamts   (iuiriinu* — lanut 

Geminns;^  and,  in  &11  probabilitj,  served  originally  as  a  gate  to  the 

citadel,  and  may  be  identical  with  the  Porta  JanuaSs  named  by  Varro.* 

We  are  told  by  Livy '  that  it  stood  at  the  lover  extremity  of  the 

A^iletum  (ad  injimum  ArgiUtum),   that  is, 

near  the  uorth-eaBt  angle  of  the  forum  ;  nnd 

it  is  evident  from  the  words  of  Procopius 

thatitwasbetweentheCuriaaud  the  Basilica 

Emilia.'      But  aince  it  was  not  the  only 

shrine  m  Rome  dedicated  to  this  god,  and  ' 

since  all  open  nrchways  (pttviae  tranxitiotia)  > 

were  called  Jani,  we  must  carefully  avoid 

confounding  ■  the  peace  and  war  temple  with 

the  temple  of  Janus  built  by  Duillius  in  the 

Forum  Olitoriuni  near  the  apot  where  the 

theatre  of  Marcellus  was  afterwards  erected,'" 

with  the  three  arches  or  Jani  in  the  Forum 

Romanam  mentioned  above,  and  with   the  Janus  qnadrifrons  iu  the 

Forum  Boarium,  to  be  noticed  hereafter.    The  Janus  Geminus  was 

damaged  or  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  Nero,  and  restored  by  Domitian," 

together  with  the  neiKhbouring  edifices.     The  temple  was  discovered 

almost  intact  at  the  oeginning  of   the  XVI.  century  by  Card,   di 

Corneto.    It  attracted  the  attention  of  all  the  leading  artists  of  the  age 

— Feruzzi,  Sangallo,  Braraantino,  &<:, — who  have  left  precious  drawings 

of  its  architecture.     Its  very  foundations  were  uprooted  by  Card.  Bellay 

in  1531.     Our  illustration  is  from  a  large  brass  of  Nero. 

Refbpenoet.— Pl»le,  g^Umpii  a  Oino.  Boms,  1833.  KJchcrii  J''Dr<iin.p.  !I3,  LaDclul, 
L'a*la  r  gli  mjict  dtl  Smalo.  Borne,  18«3.  p.  !«. 

MaaillCB  AmIIIb  («i  FdItIb).— Erected  B.C.  179,  by  M.  Fulvius 
Nobilior,  who  was  censor  in  that  year  along  with  M.  jEmilius  Lepidus, 
It  WAS  opposite  to  the  middle  of  the  forum  (in  medio  foro),  from  which 
it  WAS  separated  by  the  street  ad  laaum,  and  hy  the  argenlariae  nnrae, 
and  therefore  stood  upon  (he  north  side.  It  was  thoroughly  repaired  and 
apparently  greatly  enlarged  in  B.C.  bH,  by  L.  jEinilius  Paullus  (consul 
B.C.  60),  and  hence,  in  aftertimee,  was  frequently  termed  Jlasilica 
PatuU,  and  by  Statins  mtbiimii  regia  Foulii.  We  must,  however,  mention 
that  the  worda  of  Cicero,  which  form  ■»  —^-■^~.,^^ 

oar  authority  for  this  rtstoration,  are  TjjffS^^\\  rjaa^\, 
ao  ambiguous,  that  many  topogra-  J  uijS^  fJ  ^ffl^'nT  ll 
phers  have  concluded  that  Paullus  I'bIC  y  jM  "F/~i^3  Kj\ 
not  only  repaired  the  ancient  Basilica  V/lWr  j^^^^kt'lllllfl!  / / 
Fnlvia,  but  also  constructed  upon  one  <i^VjA^y^_^^'^iMfe^/ 
side  of  it  another  far  more  inogni-  ^£2£-^  A.  ^^«iclv'^ 

ficent,  and  that  this  latter  is  tJie  true  Basilica  Faulli."    On  a  denarius  of 

iUt.  Ll>.  'Vinr.  .Sn.  VII.  tor.    Plat.  Num.  ». 

•Vlre.  «n.  VIL180.  SIL  IM.  'Hot.  C.  IV.  it.  8. 

»V»rTO.I..L.  V.  jlM.  PUn.  ILM.  XXXIV,  T.       *Vtm.UU  V.  IIM. 
Illr.  L  19.  •UdUUe.LU. 

>  Ai  Bcri[<u  ku  done  «d  Vlrji.  Xa.  Tit.  UT. 

>Tu!ir.  Ann.  II.  40.    PUd.  H.N.  XXXVL  e.g.  CorpuiL  *.L  p. 310. 
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the  GcDo  Aemilia  of  wliich  a  cut  ia  annexed,  we  see  a  buildiog  of  two 
stories,  supported  b;  pillarn,  with  the  le^nd  AiiiiLU.  M.  Lepidus. 
Kef.  s.c.  We  can  scarcely  doubt  tbat  this  refers  to  the  Basilica 
jEmilia,  and  to  its  restoration  bj  a.  member  of  tlio  same  gens. 

Tbe  leading  features  of  this  structure  were  four  rows  of  superb 
COluiDus  of  pHTouazzetto  or  I'brjginn  marble,  much  admired  by  Pliny 
the  elder.'  They  are  believed  lo  be  the  same  which  were  removed  to 
tbe  Church  of  S.  Paolo  fuori  le  Diurn  id  A.\).  386,  and  nearly  deetrojcd 
in  the  great  fire  of  July  IG,  18i3.  The  site  of  the  BasUica  Faulli  has 
never  been  excavated. 

Trnplf  ar  Aalcaiaiia  ami  FnBMlBO,  Iks  Xim  4lvl  1*11    of  claSBtC 

writers,  dedicated  by  a  decree  of  tbe  senate,  first  to  the  deceased 
Empress,  later  on  to  ihe  deified  husband. 


It  is  one  of  the  best  preserved  specimeDS  of  a  Roman  temple,  ita 
frieze  being  especially  remarkable  for  taste  in  design  and  skill  in 
execution.  Purt  of  the  cella  was  sacrificed  in  building  the  Church  of 
S.  Lorenzo,  and  the  marble  stain,  leading  from  the  Sacra  Via  to  the 
pronaos,  were  removed  to  St.  Peter's  in  1542.  It  was  finally  excavated 
in  1876. 

»ONU)fENTS  ON  THE  EAST  SIDE, 

xtf  diTi  IbIii. — The  first  temple  dedicated  to  a  deified  Roman  in 
historical  times.    Its  erection  on  the  spot  where  Ciesar's  body  was 

1  H.N.  XXXVI.  1».M. 
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bnmt  was  planned  in  B.C.  42,  bat  the  structure  was  only  finiihed  ftod 
dedicated  on  Aug.  18th,  B.C.  39.  Histomns  and  poets  describe  it  as 
raised  od  a  high  platform,  faciog  the  CapitoliDe  hill,  and  connected 
with  the  Rostra  lulia.  AH  these  characteristics  apply  to  the  rentajns 
discovered  in  the  jear  1871,  opposite  the  south  side  of  the  Fomm,  as 
shown  in  our  map.  A  semicircular  platform,  30  feet  in  diameter,  which 
opeos  in  front  of  the  pronaos,  has  been  identiiied  with  the  Rostra  luIia, 
once  ornamented  with  the  beaks  of  the  Egyptian  ships  taken  at  the 
battle  of  Actium.i 

i.iae  »f  Hhapa — In  the  fourth  century  of  our  er 
built  on  the  edge  of  the  paved  area  of  the  Forum. 
of  Julius  Gseaax,    This  carious  structure  was  unwisely  pulled  down  ii 
1874. 

M^Bm  Ca««ria At  the  soutJi-west  comer  of  the  Forum,  but  sepft- 

rated  from  it  by  the  bend  of  the  Sacra  Via,  and  separated  also  from  the 
SasiUca  lulia,  by  the  Vicas  Tuscm,  stood  the  celebrated  temple  of  the 
Diosenri.  generally  mentioned  as  the  J&fcs  Cratorii.    It  was  built  upon  a 
spot  where  rose  a  spring  called  the  Lacux  lulurnae,  at  which  the  twin 
brethren  watered  their  steeds  after  the  battle  of  the  Lake  RegUlns.     It 
was  dedicated  B.C.  484,  on  the 
Ides  of  (Juiuctilis,  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  battle — wan  repaired 
by  L.  MetelluB  (consul  B.C.  119) 
— was  rebuilt  by  Tiberius  in  the 
lifetime  of  Augustas,  and  dedi- 
cated A.D.  6,  and  was  connected 
with  the  palace  by  Caligula,  who 
placed   his  own   effigy   between 
those  of   the  twin  gods.'     In 
the  cut  annexed,  taken  from  a 

denarius  of  the  Gens  Postnmia,  the  Dioscnri  are  seen  watering  their 
steeds  at  the  Lacus  Xuturnie  on  the  evening  of  the  battle. 

l^e  remains  of  this  temple,  composed  of  a  lofty  snbstruetion  and  of 
three  columns  of  the  peristyle  of  exquisite  design,  constitute  a  well- 
known  landmark  in  the  topography  of  the  Forum.  They  were  exca- 
TSted  and  ransacked  towards  1550  by  the  builders  of  S.  Peter,  and 
again  by  Fea  in  1816,  and  by  Rosa  in  1871.  The  cellars,  which  were 
nwd  as  a  strong  room  for  the  deposit  of  valuables,  have  not  yet  been 

,-Bi>u./iui.,is;i,p.it 


The  whole  length  is  occupied  by  the  noble  ruins  of  the  BiaiUeae 
lulia,  erected  with  funda  supplied  by  Julius  Csesar  and  dedicat«d 

■Ortd-Fut.  111703.  MeUun.  XV.  Sll.  AppUn.  CWU.  II  IM.  SaeloDliil.es.  Vltrnv. 
IV.  ».    DloodH,  XLVILIS.,  LL  19. 

'Wonyi,  VI.  I»,  Pint  CorioL  3.  TiO.-  Uu.  I  Tlil.  1.  Ortd.  F«t  L  707.  do.  pro 
Swir  W  In  Vsrr.  L  W.  M.  V.  li.  ud  notu  at  Akml  DIod  Cus.  LV.  8.  LIZ.  M.  Stuton. 
V*L  n.  HoaDin.  Aacjnn. 
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6.C.  46,  although  Augustus  claimed  the  merit  of  having  completed  it. 
Twenty  years  afterwards  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  and  rebuilt  by 
Augustus,  who  dedicated  it  under  the  names  of  his  grandsons  Gains 
and  Lucius ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  still  usually  distinguished  by 
its  original  designation.  It  was  again  destroyed  by  fire  in  A.D.  282, 
and  was  restored  by  Diocletian.  Its  position  is  well  ascertained 
by  comparing  the  statements  of  the  Monumentum  Ancyranum  with 
the  words  of  Festus  and  of  the  Notitia,  from  which  it  is  clear  that 
it  must  have  stood  between  the  JEdes  Castoris  and  the  point 
where  the  Yicus  Jugarius  entered  the  Forum,  at  the  side  of  the 
temple  of  Saturn. 

The  plan  of  the  Basilica  has  been  found  among  the  fragments  of  the 
Plan  of  the  City  engraved  on  marble  by  order  of  Severus  and  Caracalla, 
and  fits  exactly  the  existing  remains.  These  were  laid  bare  in  1848 
and  1871.  The  Basilica  is  composed  of  a  nave  surrounded  by  a  double 
portico  of  square  pillars,  whicti  show  the  brick  work  of  Diocletian. 
Kemains  of  an  early  Church  of  S,  Maria  de  Foro  can  still  be  seen  on 
the  side  facing  the  Vicus  lugariug. 

The  cloaca  maxima  runs  under  the  edifice,  and  can  be  seen  through 
a  modem  opening. 


MONUMENTS  ON  THE  WEST  SIDE  BETWEEN  THE  FORUM  AND 

THE  TABULARIUM. 

Near  the  junction  of  the  Sacra  Via  with  the  Vicus  lugarim^  at  the  foot 
of  the  CUviut  Capitolinus^  stood  the 

Triampbni  Arch  of  Tibcriaa,  erected  A.D.  17,  to  commemorate  the 
recovery  by  Germanicus,  under  the  auspices  of  Tiberius,  of  the  flags 
lost  by  Varus.     No  trace  is  left  of  this  arch.^ 

TriHmphai  Arch  of  !$cptiniins  tfcvcras,  at  the  north-west  corner  of 
the  Forum,  between  the  Rostra  and  the  Comitium.  It  was  raised 
A.D.  211  on  a  platform,  once  called  the  Grtecostasis^^  to  commemorate 
the  conquests  of  Severus  and  his  sons  in  the  east.  The  arch  is  remark- 
able for  its  preservation  and  for  the  erasure  of  the  name  of  Geta  from 
its  inscriptions.*  Between  this  arch  and  that  of  Tiberius  there  are 
remains  of  two  round  pedestals.  The  one  on  the  right  is  identified 
by  some  antiquaries  with  the  Umbilicus  Roma,  the  one  on  the  left  with 
the  MilUarium  Aureum,  While  the  first  is  doubtful,  that  concerning 
the  Golden  Milestone  seems  certain.  It  was  raised  by  Augustus  in 
B.C.  29  after  the  completion  of  the  great  survey  and  census  of  the 
Koman  world. 

There  were  engraved  on  this  brazen  pillar  the  distances  from  this 
centre  of  the  commonwealth  to  its  remote  boundaries,  along  the  main 
roads  which  radiated  from  Rome.** 

iTadt.  Ann.  IL41. 

*  Loaa  ntbttruelvs.    OrmeostMiM  appetiatun.    Varro,  IL  t.  3i. 

*  Corpus  Inter.  Lat.^  Tol.  ▼!.  n.  \(m. 

<  Dion  Cmb.  LIV.  8.    Plln.  b.N.  111.  0.    Tacit  L  27. 
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• 

Cllras  Capif^iiHHs. — A  steep  gradient,  accessible  to  carriages,  con- 
necting the  end  of  the  Sacra  Via  with  the  depression  between  the  arx 
and  the  CapitoUunu  It  was  the  only  approach  to  the  Capitol  during  the 
kingly  and  the  republican  periods:  another,  called  **The  Hundred 
Steps,"  was  added  in  imperial  times. 

Teaipl«  mi  c^nc^rd.  —At  the  foot  of  the  ascent,  founded  by  M.  Fariiu 
Camillus  about  B.C.  366,^  rebuilt  by  L.  Opimius  B.C.  121,  and  again  by 
Hberius  A.D.  12.^  Here,  both  during  the  republic  and  under  the 
empire,  the  Senate  occasionally  held  their  meetings,  and  here  the 
memorable  debate  took  place  during  Catiline's  conspiracy,  while  the 
Clirus  Capitolinus  was  thronged  with  the  noblest  of  Rome.*    Pliny 

fires  a  catalogue  of  the  wonderful  works  of  art  collected  in  the  temple, 
t  was  destroyed  towards  1450  for  the  sake  of  burning  its  marbles  into 
lime.^  The  open  space  in  front  of  it,  corresponding  to  the  Vukanal  of 
older  times,  is  called  sometimes  area  Concordiae. 

Tcaipleaf  Tespaslaa — ^The  three  Corinthian  columns  near  the  Temple 
of  Concord  mark  the  site  of  the  one  dedicated  to  Vespasian  by  his  sons. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Stat.  Silv.  I.  1,  31,  by  the  Noiitia  and  the  Curiosum, 
The  inscription  on  it  was  copied  in  the  eighth  century  in  the  Einsiedeln 
MSS.,  but  only  the  eight  last  letters,  (r)  £ST1TV£R,  are  seen  now  near 
the  comer  of  the  entablature.^ 

TeHple  •r  Saiani,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Clirus,  a  relic  of  a  very 
early  worship.  The  temple  was  dedicated  B.C.  498  or  497,  but  the 
building  is  said  to  have  oeen  commenced  by  the  Second  Tarquin,  or 
eren  by  Tullus  Hostilius.  Munatius  Flancus  rebuilt  it  about  B.C.  42. 
The  existing  ruins,  however,  date  from  the  fourth  century  after  Christ : 
they  comprise  a  lofty  platform,  crowned  by  a  portico  of  eight  columns 
of  the  Ionic  order,  made  up  of  pieces  of  various  shapes  and  colours. 
During  the  republic  it  was  employed  as  the  State  treasury  (aerariuni), 
and  here  not  only  the  public  money  but  the  military  standards  also,  the 
decrees  of  the  Senate,  and  all  public  documents  were  deposited,  until 
the  erection  of  the  Tabularium  or  record-oiiice,  which  was  built  soon 
after  the  burning  of  the  capitol,  in  B.C.  88,  and  dedicated  by  Q.  Lutatius 
Catulns,  as  proved  by  the  inscription  now,  or  lately,  legible  on  the 
substructions — Q.  Lutatius  Q.  F.  Q.  N.  Catulus  Cos.  Substructionem 
ET  Tabularium  Ex  S.C.  Faciundum  Coeravit.« 

Continuing  our  ascent,  we  see  on  the  right  of  the  Clivus  the  graceful 
colonnade,  largely  restored  by  Canina,  dedicated  to  the  XII  Dii  Consetites 
by  Vettius  Agorius,  Prefect  of  the  city,  A.D.  867.''  In  front  of  it 
opens  an  irregular  terrace  paved  with  marble,  which  forms  the  roof  to  a 
row  of  ceUs  or  chambers  facing  the  temple  of  Vespasian.  The  name  of 
Schola  Xantha  attributed  to  them  is  a  cioquecento  invention,  made  up 
from  an  inscription  discovered  at  a  certain  distance  from  this  spot, 

>  PlntMcb,  Camtfl.  43. 

3  Orid,  Fast  I.  6S7. 

s  Cic.  PhiL  II.  7,  p.  Seat.  12. 

«  PIU^.  H.N.  XXXV.  86, 40,  XXXVI.  67.    Urlldhs,  Cod.  topogr.  UrbU  Romm^  p.  28. 

•  SMNiehol'B /'orvm. p.  31-27. 

*  8m  Dionvp.  I.  64.    jucrob.  Sat  I.  &    Saeton.  CUad.  24  and  Kvig.  29.    Tac.  Ann.  XII I. 
38.29.    Ut.  IlL  69,  IV.  22,  Vlt  39,  XXVIL  10.    Canina.  Foro  Romano^  p.  847. 

'  Varro  R.  a  1.  60  and  UL.  VIII.  Sa    CorpuM  Inter.  Lat,  toI.  VL  n.  103. 
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which  relates  how  a  certain  A.  Fabius  Xanthus  aud  others  restored  the 
ofiice-room  (Schola)  for  the  clerks  and  criers  of  the  aediles. 

Reference.— Haelsen,  nsUo  dtUa  Schola  XanUia  In  MUtheUungtn^  1888,  p.  906. 

Before  leavinp:  this  side  of  the  forum,  we  may  mention  one  of  the  few 
existing  rare  monuments  connected  with  the  earliest  ages  of  the  city, 
and  known  by  the  name  of 

Tailianum,  originally  a  public  fountain  with  a  powerful  jet  of  water 
(tuUust)  issuing  from  the  rock,  afterwards  turned  into  a  prison  by  Ancos 
Martins.  His  successor  added  an  underground  dungeon,  especially 
designated  as  TuUianum,  which  was  used  as  a  place  of  execution  for  state 
prisoners,  as  described  by  Sallust.  The  upper  and  lower  cells  are 
atill  both  entire,  and  have  been  converted  into  chapels.  Originally  the 
only  access  to  the  under  prison  was  by  a  hole  in  the  vatSted  roof, 
through  which  criminals  were  let  down ;  the  steps  by  which  we  now 
descend  are  modem.  Here  perished  Jugurtha — ^here  Lentulus,  and 
others  connected  with  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline;  and  here,  accord- 
ing to  the  traditions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  St.  Peter  was 
confined.  The  term  Maraertine  Prison  {Career  Mamertimis)^  by 
which  it  is  now  generally  distinguished,  is  to  be  found  in  no  classic 
author.  In  front  of  the  gate  of  the  prison  were  the  Scalae  Gemoniae^ 
on  which  the  bodies  of  criminals  who  had  been  put  to  death  were 
exposed.^ 


MONUMENTS  IN  THE  AREA  OF  THE  FORUM. 

€•!■■■■  of  Phocaa,  dedicated  A.D.  608  by  Smaragdus,  exarch  of 
Ravenna,  in  honour  of  the  infamous  monarch  of  that  name.  It 
had  been  raised  most  likely  in  honour  of  one  of  the  Caesars  of 
Diocletian's  time,  like  the  otiiers  described  below.  It  consists  of  a 
fluted  column  of  the  Corinthian  order,  stolen  from  some  ruined  temple, 
and  mounted  upon  a  square  brick  pedestal  with  a  flight  of  steps  on 
every  side.* 

Honomrr  Ooiamnn. — On  the  border  of  the  Sacra  Via  there  is  a  row 
of  eight  square  brick  pedestals,  which  once  supported  marble  columns 
(sometimes  encased  in  bronze)  like  the  one  to  Phocas.  They  are 
represented  in  one  of  the  well-known  bas-reliefs  of  the  arch  of 
Constantine. 

C«kalln«  Constantlttl. — A  pedestal  of  an  equestrian  statue  built  with 
spoils  of  other  monuments  was  discovered  near  the  middle  of  the 
Forum  in  1872.  It  very  likely  belongs  to  the  CabalUut  Constantini^ 
mentioned  in  the  Itinerarium  Kinsiedlense,  the  inscription  of  which  is 
given  in  Corpus  Inscr.  LaL,  vol.  VI.  n.  1,127. 

scalpinred  Piaiei,  discovered  September,  1872,  near  the  east  comer 
of  the  base  of  the  column  of  Phocas.    They  can  be  described  as  two 

I  LIT.  L  83.    Varro  L.L.  t.  82.    Sallnst,  CatUla.  M.    GuiodUerl:  U  Careen  TuUim^. 
s  Corpu9  Inter.  Lat.^  toL  VI.  n.  l,30a 
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parallel  marble  walls  resting  on  a  stone  base,  each  17  feet  in  length  and 
6|  in  height,  leaving  between  them  a  passage  about  9  feet  wide.  The 
bas-reliefs  on  the  inner  faces  represent  the  Sunvetanrilia^  or  sacrifice  of  a 
sow,  a  ram,  and  a  bull.  On  the  outside  face  of  the  north  wall  the 
scene  is  allusive  to  the  Institution  of  the  Pueri  et  Puellm  AUmentarii, 
made  by  Trajan  in  favour  of  the  children  of  poor  or  deceased  citizens, 
whom  he  allowed  to  be  supported  and  educated  at  the  expense  of  the 
State.  The  bas-relief  on  the  outer  side  of  the  south  screen  represents 
the  burning,  in  the  Forum,  of  the  registers  of  taxes  which  had  not 
been  paid  to  the  first  Imperial  Treasury ;  in  other  words,  the  remission 
of  the  arrears  of  debts  or  dues  conceded  by  that  benevolent  Emperor. 

References. "-Brizio :  Anna!.  ln»U  187-i,  p.  309.  Henzen:  Bull.  Inst..,  1872,  p.  273. 
Visuontl:  Deux  actes  d€  Z^omtVien,  &c,  Rome,  1873.  Marucchi:  Importanza  topogrvjka  dti 
Bastoriiied,  Ac.,  Homa,  18SU.    GantArelli:  Ossertationi  cet.  in  BulL  com..,  1889. 


SACRA  VIA. 

Closely  connected  with  the  forum,  and  associated  in  the  Roman  mind 
with  the  oldest  recollection?,  was  the  Sacra  Via,  so  called,  it  would 
seem,  because  it  was  the  route  followed  by  triumphal  processions  and 
religious  pageants,  as  they  defiled  through  the  forum  before  ascending 
the  Capitoline,  although  the  antiquarians  of  the  Augustan  age  believed 
that  it  received  its  name  from  the  meeting  of  Romulus  and  Tatius  when 
they  solemnly  pledged  their  faith  to  each  other.^  The  course  of  the 
Sacred  Way  has  given  rise  to  at  least  as  much  controversy  as  any 
portion  of  Roman  topography ;  but  although  all  the  questions  con- 
nected with  the  subject  cannot  be  answered  in  a  satisfactory  manner, 
the  recent  investigations  concerning  the  forum  have  cleared  away  many 
difficulties.  Yarro'  states  expressly  that  the  commencement  of  the 
Sacred  Way  {caput  Sacrae  Viae)  was  at  the  chapel  of  the  goddess 
Strenia,  and  that  it  extended  to  the  Arx.  Wc,  moreover,  infer  from 
his  words  that  the  said  chapel  was  in  or  near  the  Ceroliensis,  which  is 
generally  believed  to  be  the  hollow  between  the  Coelian  and  the 
Esquiline,  in  which  the  Coliseum  stands.  He  adds  that  although  this 
was  the  real  extent  of  the  Sacred  Way,  the  term,  in  its  ordinary  accep- 
tation, was  limited  to  that  portion  which  terminated  at  the  first  ascent 
on  leaving  the  forum.  The  ascent  here  indicated  must  be  what  Horace 
calls  the  CUvus  Sacer*  the  slope,  namely,  of  the  Velia,  on  the  top  of 
which  the  arch  of  Titus  was  built,  and  this  was  the  highest  point 
(summa  sacra  via).  Festus^  confirms  this  account,  and  fixes  two  other 
points,  the  Eegia^  which  agrees  with  Horace*  (venlum  erat  ad  Vestae), 
and  the  Domus  Regis  Sacri^culi;  but  the  position  of  the  latter  is,  unfor- 
tunately, unknown.  Wu  are  hence  induced  to  lay  down  the  course  of 
the  Sacred  Way  as  follows  : — Beginning  where  the  arch  of  Constantino 
DOW  stands,  ascended  the  ridge  of  the  Velia,  passed  under  the  arch  of 

'DlonvB.  IL  46.    Applan.  tngm.  L  6.    Fdct.  a.T.  Sacram  viam^  p.  290.    R«rr.  ad  Virg. 
JBo.  VllL  641.  comp.  nat  Rom.  lU. 
«V»rroL.Lu  V.  §47. 

»  Hor.  C.  IV.  II.  83.    Epod.  VII.  7.  comp.  Mart.  L  70. 
*  FesL  fi.T.  Sacra  m  viam.  p.  290. 
«Hor.  8.  I.  is.U. 
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Titus  (summa  saci-a  rid),  descended  to  the  arch  of  Fabius,  aud,  after 
passing  in  front  of  Faustina's  temple,  turned  twice  at  right  angles, 
skirting  the  southern  and  western  sides  of  the  Forum.  Its  junctioD 
with  the  Clivus  Capitolinus  was  marked  by  the  arch  of  Tiberius. 

This  is  the  course  of  the  Sacra  Via  in  imperial  times.  In  the  Kinglj 
and  in  early  Republican  times  it  did  not  turn  at  right  angles,  but  took 
a  winding  or  diagonal  course,  passing  between  the  temple  of  Vesta  and 
the  Regia. 

We  shall  briefly  describe  the  monuments  which  line  the  Sacra  Via  in 
the  space  between  the  Forum  and  the  Coliseum. 

Fornix  Fabtanna. — A  triumphal  arch  of  the  greatest  simplicity,  erected 
by  Q.  Fabius  Allobrogicus,  consul,  B.C.  121,  in  memory  of  his  conquests 
in  Savoy  and  in  the  lands  of  the  Arubiui.  It  was  discorered  and 
destroyed  in  1540.  A  few  blocks  cut  in  travertine  still  mark  its  site  a 
little  beyond  the  temple  of  Faustina. 

References.— De  Rossi :  deltaico  Fabiano  in  Ann.  Inst  1859,  p.  807.    deer,  de  oral  11. 
66.  pro  Plaucio  7.    Psead.  Ascod.  in  Cic.  verr.  I.  7. 

Ileroon  Bomali. — A  small  rotunda  erected  by  Maxentius  as  a 
memorial  to  his  son  liomulus.  After  the  defeat  of  that  tyrant  tho 
Senate  inscribed  on  the  rotunda  the  name  of  Constantiue.  Felix  IV. 
(A.D.  526-530)  made  it  into  a  vestibule  for  his  church  of  ss.  Cosmas  and 
Damianus. 

RefePence.— Lanciani :  Anlichi  edifirii  compontnti  la  ehieta  del  u,  Cosma  e  Damtoiio, 
in  Buit.  com.  1682^  p.  *i9. 

Acdra  Sacme  VJrbi* — A  massive  square  structure  also  dedicated  by 
Felix  lY.  to  ss.  Cosmas  and  Damianus.  The  south  wall  built  of  blocks 
of  tufa  and  peperino,  with  a  doorway  of  travertine,  belongs  to  the  time 
of  Vespasian :  the  back  wall  is  faced  with  bricks  of  the  time  of  Severus 
and  Caracalla.  In  it  there  were  kept  all  the  documents  connected  with 
public  and  private  property,  maps,  and  surveys,  &c.  The  plan  of  Rome 
engraved  on  the  marble  facing  of  the  back  wall,  was  discovered  in 
fragments,  in  the  time  of  Tius  IV.  (A.D.  1561)  by  Giovanni  Dosio  da 
San  Geminiano. 

References.— De  Bossi:  Btaiat.  CrUt.,  1887,  p.  66.    lordan:  Forma  Crbis^  p.  8. 

Baallica  Nora,  erected  by  Maxentius,  and  named  after  Constantine, 
the  most  conspicuous  ruin  on  the  Sacra  Via.  The  ceiling  of  the  nave 
rested  on  eight  marble  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  the  last  of 
which  was  removed  to  the  Piazza  di  s.  Maria  Maggiore  in  1613  by 
Pope  Paul  V.  The  entrance  from  the  Sacra  Via  was  ornamented  with 
four  large  columns  of  red  porphyry,  pieces  of  which  remain  in  situ.i 

Reference.— Nibt  7 :  dtl  Tempio  detla  Pact  e  della  Basil,  di  Constantino^  Borne,  1819. 

Acdca  Ronne  el  Tenrria.  built  by  Hadrian,  A.l).  121-13:^,  on  the 
site  of  the  vestibule  of  the  Golden  House  of  Nero.  To  make  room  for 
the  new  structure,  the  bronze  colossus  of  the  sun,  120  feet  high,  which 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  atrium,  was  removed  nearer  to  the  Coliseum 
and  placed  on  a  pedestal  still  existing. 

1  Aur.  Vict  Caes.  40.  NoUUa  Beg.  IV.    Becker:  Hand.  6.  I.  379, 443l 
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The  donble  temple  contained  two  cellx  and  two  apscB,  placed  back 
io  back,  with  decastylc  portiooea  facing  the  valley  of  the  Forum,  and 
that  of  the  Amphitheatre.  The  whole  waa  suirouaded  by  a  colonnade 
«ncloaiDg  a  square  terrace.     Atazentius  restored  it  after  the  fire  of 
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Carinns.     Pope  Honorius  I.  (625-650)  caused  its  final  collapse  by 

depriving  it  of  the  roof  of  gilded  bronze  tiles,  which  were  removed  to 

the  basilica  of  St.  Peter.^ 
Trinmphai  Arch  of  Titos,  in  the  Summa  Sacra   Via,  raised  by  the 

S.P.Q.R.  in  memory  of  the  conquest  of    Jerusalem.     The  relief,  in 

which  the  seven -branched  candlestick  is  represented,  caused  the  arch 

to  be  named  arais  .septum  lucemarum  in  the  middle  ages. 

On  the  Summa  Sacra  Via  was  a  fruit  market  called  Forum  Cuj^edinis, 

there  also  was  the  Sacellum  Larum,  otherwise  called  acdes  detim  Pcna- 

tiuin,  and  an  equestrian  statue  of  Ch^lia. 
Jlleta  8niinn». — A  fountain  in  the  shape  of  a  goal  of  the  circus,  built 

by  Domitian.     It  is  often  represented  on  medals  referring  to  the  games 

of  the  Amphitheatre. 

Passing  now  to  the  right  side  of  the  Sacra  Via,  we  have  to  notice 

three  famous  buildings,  the  temple  of  Vesta,  the  house  of  the  Vestals, 
and  the  Regia. 

Temple  of  Tola. — Originally  a  round  hut  with  thatched  roof,  built 
on  the  swampy  borders  of  the  Velabrum,  for  the  safe  keeping  of  the 
public  fire.  Later  on  it  was  transformed  into  a  round  temple  with  a 
domed  roof,  the  form  being  connected  with  the  attributes  of  a  Goddess 
associated  not  onlv  with  Fire  but  with  the  Earth. 

The  original  structure,  attributed  to  Numa,  must  have  perished  in 
the  Gaulish  fire.  In  241  B.C.  the  temple  was  again  burnt,  on  which 
occasion  L.  Metellus,  pont.  max.,  saved  the  Palladium  at  the  expense  of 
his  own  eyesight.^  It  underwent  the  same  fate  in  the  fire  of  >fero  and 
in  that  of  Commodus,^  and  was  restored  respectively  by  Vespasian,  and 
by  Julia  Domna,  the  Empress  of  vSeverus.  The  temple  was  closed  to 
public  worship  in  A.D.  394,^  and  must  have  been  left  undisturbed, 
considering  the  remarkable  state  of  preservation  in  which  it  was  found 
at  the  time  of  its  re-discovery.  There  are  accounts  of  two  successful 
excavations  made  in  1497  and  in  1549.  The  platform  of  the  temple  and 
its  surroundings  were  permanently  laid  bare  in  1876.  Some  of  its 
architectural  decorations  came  to  light  in  1877. 

Atriani  ¥cBinr,  the  residence  of  the  six  Vestal  Virgins,  to  whom  was 
entrusted  the  care  of  the  public  fire,  and  the  safe  keeping  of  the  relics, 
on  the  preservation  of  which  the  safety  of  the  Roman  Commonwealth 
was  supposed  to  depend. 

Reference. —Cancellieri :  Le  ittte  eose/atali  di  Roma  antica.    Roma :  Salvioni,  1S13. 

As  shown  by  the  annexed  plan  the  House  of  the  Vestals  forms  an 
oblong  square,  bounded  by  streets  on  every  side,  by  the  Nova  Via  on 
the  Boutli,  by  the  Vicus  Vestae  on  the  west,  by  the  Sacra  Via  on  the  north, 
and  by  a  narrow  lane  of  unknown  name  on  the  east.  The  leading 
characteristics  of  the  place  are  a  large  courtyard,  surrounded  by  a 
doable-storied  portico — ^the  prototype  of  Christian  cloisters — and  in  the 
centre  of  which  there  are  traces  of  an  octagonal  shrine,  or  private 

>  Spart.  Hadr.  19.    Dion  Cass.  LXIX.  4.    Anr.  Vicr.  Catt.  40.    Amm.  MarceU.  XVL  10. 
Lllxpontir.  in Hmi.  I.    »ee also  Dyer :  HUtory,  ed.  186d,  p.  »M. 
«  RlD.  H.N.  Vn.  46.    Ovid.  Past  VI.  437,  287.    DIonys.  II.  66. 
•Tacit  Ann.  XV.  41.    Harodian  I.  14. 
*  U  bad  been  cloeed  onoe  before  in  A.D.  383. 
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chapel,  the  Penvs  Vestae  of  Festus  (p.  250,  MUlL),  where  the  Palladium 
ms  kept.  At  the  south  end  of  the  quadrangle  there  is  a  noble  hall, 
corresponding  to  the  TahUnum  of  a  Koman  house,  with  three  smaller 
reception  rooms  on  each  side.  The  private  apartments  of  the  six 
Vestals  and  of  their  attendants  are  located  in  the  nrst  floor.  In  a  room 
on  the  south  side  of  the  cloister  the  mill  can  be  seen  which  was  used  by 
the  Vestals  in  grinding  the  meal  required  for  the  preparation  of  the 
mola  salsa.  The  Atrium  Vestae  has  been  excavated  many  times  with 
good  results.  Twelve  pedestals  of  statues  were  found  in  1497,  with 
inscriptions  in  praise  of  the  Vestales  maximae^  two  more  in  1549,  columns 
and  marbles  under  Alexander  VII.  In  1883  the  whole  building  wae 
cleared  out.  Sixteen  pedestals  with  inscriptions,  many  statues,  busts, 
and  other  objects  of  interest  were  discovered,  mostly  in  the  peristyle. 

Refepences.— Lanciani:  Uairio  di  Vetta,  Borne,  1884.  Maes:  Vesta  e  r««<aii\  Bonw, 
1888.  lordaa:  Der  Tnnpader  Vettajkc^  Berlin,  1884.  Auer:  Der  Tempel  der  Vesta  tmdda$ 
i/oiM  der  VesUMnmer.    Hlddleton :  The  Bemains  qf  Ancient  Rome^  vol.  L,  p.  229. 

Bcite.^— The  traditional  palace  of  Numa,  and  the  residence  of  the 
Fontifex  Maximus.  It  stood  between  the  House  of  the  Vestals  and  the 
Sacra  Via  (of  imperial  times).  On  its  marble  walls  the  fasti  consulares 
et  triunmhales  were  engraved.  On  the  history  and  architecture  of  this 
famous  ouilding  consult  the  following 

References.— C7or^7M  inter.  Lat. ,  TOl.  I. .  p.  413.  NicholB :  La  Rigia  In  Mittheil,  1886,  p.  M. 
Id:  The  Re^ia^  the  Atrium  Vestae^  and  the  Fasti  eapitoHni,  Arohaeologia,  vol  L.  (1887). 

The  regions  of  the  Sacra  Via  CJV.)  and  of  the  Forum  (VIII.)  were 
separated  from  the  region  of  the  JPaJatine  (X.)  by  the 

Pimrm  ¥fai. — A  street  frequently  mentioned  in  the  classics  as  skirting 
the  northern  slope  of  the  hill  in  a  line  parallel  with  the  Sacra  Via.  It  left 
the  Vicus  Tuscus  between  the  Temple  of  Castor  and  the  Augusteum^  and 
ran  in  a  straight  line  to  the  top  of  the  Velia,  passing  between  the  house 
of  the  Vestals  and  Caligula's  palace.  The  windows  of  the  house  of 
TarquiniuB  Piiscus,  which  stood  beside  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator, 
looked  out  upon  the  highest  part  of  the  Nova  Via  (summa  Nova  Fta), 
and  near  the  point  where  it  reached  the  low  level  of  the  Eorum  (infima 
Nova  Via),  an  altar  was  erected  to  Aius  Locuiius  (or  Aius  Loquens),  the 
god  whose  mysterious  voice  gave  warning  of  the  approach  of  the  Gauls.^ 
The  street  was  excavated  from  end  to  end  in  1884.  An  ancient  restora- 
tion of  the  ara  of  Aius  Locutius  was  discovered  about  1820  at  the 
north-west  comer  of  the  Palatine,  where  it  is  still  to  be  seen. 


FORA  OF  TH£  EUPIRE. 

The  Foia  of  the  empire  were  as  much  superior  in  magnificence  to  the 
Forum  Romanum  as  they  were  inferior  in  historical  interest  and 
association.  Indeed,  the  allusions  to  them  in  classical  writers  are, 
comparatively  speaking,   so  scanty  and  unimportant  that  we  might 

»  Varro  L.L.  V.  $  164.  VI.  \  24.  W.  ap.  AnL  Gell  XVI.  17.  Liv.  L  41.  V.  32.  fiO.  62.  Qc.  do 
diT.  L  4ft.  11.  ».  Solln.  I.  $  24.  OtIcL  Fast  VI.  »».  Plat  Gam.  3a  de  fort  Bom.  A.  Sao 
Ccrpve  Inter.  Lai.,  vol  I.,  p.  2K. 
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almost  be  content  to  pass  them  over,  and  leave  their  sites  and  the 
arrangement  of  their  constituent  parts  to  local  topographers  anfl 
architectural  antiquarians,  who  have  here  found  ample  room  for  specu- 
lation and  dispute.  Their  position  in  relation  to  each  other,  and  to  thn 
Forum  Romanum,  has  been  minutely  examined  and  described  in  the 
works  of  fiunsen  and  Canina,  whose  views  on  this  subject  approach,  in 
all  probability,  as  nearly  to  the  truth  as  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  will  permit.  Nor  can  we  hope  speedily  to  obtain  much  new 
information;  for  little  can  be  effected  by  means  of  excavation,  in 
consequence  of  the  mass  of  modern  edifices  by  which  the  ground  is,  in 
a  great  measure,  covered. 

These  fora  were  four  in  number;  and  it  must  be  remarked  that  they 
were  devoted  entirely  to  legal,  literary,  and  religious  purposes,  neither 
political  nor  mercantile  business,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  being 
transacted  within  their  precincts. 

1.  Fomm  luiinm. — Commenced  by  Julius  Csesar  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  civil  war,  and  dedicated  B.C.  46,  after  his  quadruple  triumph, 
but  not  completely  finished  until  after  his  death.  In  size  it  was  some- 
what smaller  than  the  Forum  Romanum^  which  was  therefore  styled  tlie 
Foj-wn  Magnum,  but  the  ground  alone,  which  formed  the  area,  cost  one 
hundred  millions  of  sesterces.  Its  chief  ornament  was  a  temple  of 
Vonut  Gemtrix,  the  great  mother  of  the  Julian  line,  which  Caesar  vowed 
before  the  battle  of  Fharsalia.    Here  the  Senate  occasionally  assembled  ^ 

Tlie  temple  was  destroyed  at  the  time  of  Falladio  (about  1560),  wlio 
gives  an  illustrated  description  of  it  in  the  Architettura  IV.  c.  81  (ed. 
Venet.  1570).  Remains  of  the  shops  which  lined  the  west  side  of  the 
forum  can  still  be  seen  in  the  courtyard  of  a  house  Via  del  Ghettarello, 
n.  16. 

Reference.— Gori:  //  careen  Mamertino,  Ac,  Rome,  1868,  with  plan. 

2.  Forum  Aasuafam. — Augustus,  in  the  war  against  Brutus  and 
Cassius,  vowed  a  temple  to  Mars  Ultor,  and  in  consequence  of  the  rapid 
increase  of  the  population  and  of  legal  business,  was  induced  to  connect 
a  forum  with  it,  which  he  opened  to  the  public  even  before  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  temple,  which  took  place  in  B.C.  2.  The  space  required  was 
obtained  entirely  by  the  purchase  of  private  property,  and  was  therefore 
smaller  than  the  prince  desired,  since  he  felt  unwilling  to  eject  citizens 
from  their  dwellings  without  their  free  consent.  Considerable  remains 
of  the  forum  and  of  the  temple  still  exist  in  the  district  called  lUi 
Pantanu  They  consist  of  a  lofty  enclosure  wall,  and  of  portion  of  the 
teniple  of  Mars  Ultor,  which  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  golden  agc^ 
of  Roman  art  without  restoration.  About  one-fifth  of  the  area  of  tiie 
forum,  paved  with  slabs  of  portasanta,  pavonazzetto,  and  other  costly 
marbles,  was  excavated  under  the  direction  of  the  writer  in  1889,  wheii 
some  of  the  Elogia  clariorum  ducvm,  composed  by  Augustus  himself, 
were  found  inscribed  on  the  pedestals  of  their  statues. 

Besides  this  set  of  statues  the  Forum  contained  porticoes  of  Numidian 
marble,  triumphal  arches,  meeting  rooms,  bronze  quadrigae,  statues  of 
precious  metals,  &c. 

J  Sueton.  Caes.  26.    Plia  H.N.  XXXV.  12.  XXXVI.  15.    Tacit  Ann,  XVL  27.    Appian 
B.U.  IL  102.    Dion  Cms.  XLIII.  22.    Monum.  Anoyran.    VltruT.  III.  8.    Plutarch  Cae&.  t>0. 
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This  temple  of  Mars  Ultor  must  be  distinguished  from  the  small 
shrine  on  the  Capitoline  erected  by  Augustus  to  the  god  under  the 
same  title.     Of  this  we  shall  speak  in  the  proper  place.^ 

When  Ovid  refers  to  tria  fora,^  he  includes  the  Fonim  Romanum^ 
the  Forum  luliunij  and  the  Forum  Augnstum. 

Refepenees.— Plale :  Def  tempio  di  ilarte  UHore.  e  dei  trt/ori^  &e.,  Roma,  1827.  BuDfien: 
/m  forums  de  Hume  rutaures  et  explique*^  Boma,  1SS7.  Bull.  arch,  comunale^  18S8,  pp.  2G, 
73,  Ac 

3.  Forum    Tmnailorinm,    •.    PerTinm,    ■.    PalladiBin,    a.  Nerrac  — 

Vespasian  having  erected  a  magnificent  temple  of  peace  behind  the 
Aedes  Sacrae  Urbis  (now  ss.  Cosmas  and  Damianus),  his  son  Domitian 
determined  to  remove  the  private  buildings  from  the  space  between 
this  temple  and  the  two  last  named  fora,  and  to  convert  the  lower 
section  of  the  Via  Argiletana  into  a  magnificent  avenue  76  feet  wide, 
ornamented  with  porticoes  on  either  side.  He  did  not,  however,  live 
to  witness  the  completion  of  this  scheme^,  which  was  carried  out  by 
Nerva.  The  forum  thus  formed  was  called  Forum  Nercae,  from  the 
emperor  by  whom  it  was  dedicated— -JV*aw«//onMm  or  Pervium^  in  conse- 
quence of  its  being  traversed  by  an  important  thoroughfare — Pallailiuniy 
from  a  t-emple  of  Minerva,  which,  together  with  the  temple  of  Ian  us 
Geminus  (see  p.  20),  formed  its  chief  ornament.' 

The  temple  of  Minerva  was  destroyed  by  Pope  Paul  V.  in  160G,  and 
its  marbles  made  use  of  for  the  decoration  of  the  Fontana  Paolina  on 
the  Janiculum.  The  high  altar  in  S.  Peter^s  is  made  of  a  stupendous 
block  of  Parian  marble  from  the  architrave  of  the  temple.  The  only 
portion  of  the  Forum  Transitorium  now  visible  consists  of  two  Corinthian 
columns  with  a  highly  decorated  attic,  belonging  to  the  southern  portico. 
They  are  called  Le  Colonnacce,  and  stand  at  the  crossing  of  the  Via  Delia 
Croce  Bianca  and  the  Via  Alessandriua.  The  Forum,  like  that  of 
Augustus,  contained  a  gallery  of  statues  of  deified  Emperors. 

4.  FomiD  Tralani.~The  forum  of  Trajan,  built  according  to  the 
plan  of  Apollodorus  of  Damascus,  must  be  regarded,  whether  we  con- 
aider  the  extent  of  the  area  which  it  embraced,  the  gigantic  operations 
performed  in  cutting  away  the  Quirinal  to  extend  tnis  area,  or  the 
number  and  the  magnificence  of  the  structures  comprehended  within  its 
limits,  as  the  most  vast  and  most  splendid  work  of  the  imperial  times. 

It  consisted  of  six  parts — 

1.  The  Forum  proper,  divided  into  the  Atrium  Fonosid  the  Area  Fori, 
In  the  centre  of  the  former  was  an  equestrian  statue  of  Trajan. 

2.  Basilica  Ulpia^  called  by  Lampridius  Basilica  Traiani. 

3.  Column  a  Traiana.  This  celebrated  column  is  still  entire.  The  shaft 
is  covered  with  a  series  of  most  interesting  baa  reliefs,  commemorating 
the  achievements  of  the  Emperor,  whose  remains  were  interred  at  its 
base.  It  stood  in  the  centre  of  a  small  square,  surrounded  by  porticoes. 
Its  height  (100  feet  from  the  base  to  capitol,  133  feet  from  the  level  of 

I  Snet  OctoY.  29.  31.  5«.  Yelloius  II.  39.  100.  Martial.  VII.  61.  Macrob.  S.  II.  4.  Dion 
Cass.  LIV.  a  LVL  «7.  LXVIII.  10. 

«  TrtBt.  III.  xil.  M. 

s  Saet.  Dom.  6.  Martial  X.  28.  Stat.  SiW.  IV.  iil.  9.  Lamprid.  Alex.  SeT.  2a  Anr.  Vict 
Caes.  9. 12.    Serv.  ad  Virg.  .fin.  VII.  607.    Lyd.  do  Mens.  IV.  1. 
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rendered  more  intricate  by  the  loose  manner  in  which  the  terms  Arr 
and  Capitolium  are  sometimes  employed  by  ancient  writers.  Thus,  since 
the  whole  hill  was  strongly  fortified  and  regarded  as  the  citadel  of 
Rome,  Arx  is  used  as  synonymous  with  Mons  CapitoUnus;  while,  in  like 
manner,  Capitolium  has  an  equal  latitude  of  signification.  However,  the 
common  rule  was  to  distinguish  one  from  another,  as  shown  by  the 
phrase  inter  arcem  et  Capitolium  constantly  applied  to  the  hollow  corre- 
sponding with  the  modem  piazza.  Scholars  who  have  studied  the 
subject  most  deeply,  and  are  best  able  to  form  a  sound  opinion,  agree 
that  the  Arx  or  citadel  proper  must  have  stood  upon  the  northern  and 
more  lofty  of  the  two  summits,  now  occupied  by  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  in  Araceli,  and  that  the  temple  of  Jupiter  stood  upon  the  lower 
eminence,  now  the  site  of  the  Palazzo  CaffarelU.  This  lower  summit 
presented,  in  ancient  times,  a  rocky  face  towards  the  river,  the  precipice 
falling  abruptly  not  less  than  80  feet ;  but  it  is  now  considerably  less, 
having,  in  the  course  of  ages,  been  cut  down  and  sloped  away — this 
was  the  Saxutn  Tarpeium  or  Rupes  Tarpeia,  the  whole  of  the  lower 
summit  being  the  Mons  Tarpeius,  although  the  latter  term,  and  also 
Arx  Tarpeittj  is  employed,  although  rarely,  to  designate  the  whole  hilL* 
Recent  discoveries  have  confirmed  the  correctness  of  the  above  state- 
ments, since  considerable  remains  of  the  Capitolium  have  come  to  light 
on  the  lower  or  western  summit. 

The  Capitolium  was  vowed  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  in  the  Sabine  war,* 
but  he  lived  to  lay  the  foundation  only  ;  the  work  was  prosecuted  with 
great  vigour  by  T.  Superbus,  who  called  in  the  aid  of  Etruscan  workmen, 
and  was  nearly  finished  at  the  time  of  the  revolution  ;  for  we  find  that 
it  was  dedicated  in  the  year  of  the  first  consulate.'  The  legends  con- 
nected with  the  founding  of  the  temple — ^the  refusal  of  Terminus  and 
Juventasto  remove  from  the  spot — the  finding  of  a  human  head,  from 
which  the  name  Capitolium  was  said  to  have  been  derived,  are  all 
recorded  by  the  native  and  foreign  historians  of  Roman  affairs.^  The 
edifice  contained  three  ceUae  or  shrines — in  the  central  compartment 
was  the  terracotta  statue  of  Jupiter  seated,  arrayed  in  costly  robes,  with 
his  face  painted  scarlet ;  on  his  right  hand  was  the  statue  of  Minerva, 
on  his  left  the  statue  of  Juno,  both  standing.  The  original  structure 
remained  unharmed  imtil  B.C.  88,  when  it  was  consumed  by  fire.  This 
misfortune  happened  during  the  civil  wars  of  Marius  and  Sulla ;  but 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  connected  with  any  struggle  or  tumult.* 
It  was  restored  with  great  magnificence  by  Sulla,^  who  did  not  live 
to  dedicate  the  new  edifice ;  but  this  ceremony  was  performed  by 
Q.  Lutatius  Catulus  (consul  B.C.  78),  and  hence  the  building  is  called 
by  Cicero,  Monumentum  Catulu'  This  second  temple  was  destroyed  in 
A.D.  69,  by  the  partizans  of  Vitellius — restored  by  Vespasian^ — con- 

1  Llv.  L  65.    Varro.  L.L.  V.  9  41.    Pint.  Rom.  18.    Tacit.  HItt  III.  71. 
s  Liv.  I.  38.    Cic  de  a  XL  20.    Dionys.  III.  69.  IV.  69.    Tacit.  Hist  UL  73. 
8  Polyb.  III.  22.    Uv.  11.  &    PluL  Popl.  13.  14. 

*  Varro  LL.  V.  5  41.    Uv.  I.  W.  6C.  VT  64.    Dionyg.  IV.  69.  seqq. 

*  Appian.  B.a  L  83.    TadL  Hist  III.  72. 
«  Tacit  La    Plot  Popl.  la 
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snined  by  fire  almost  immediately  after  hia  death,  and  rebuilt  with  great 
aplendour  by  Domitian,'  Of  the  destruction  of  this  fourth  edifica  we 
have  no  distinct  record,  except  tliat  it  was  atil!  in  good  preaervatioD  in 
the  year  i65  when  Ucnseric  carried  oft  the  tilea  of  gilt  bronze  which 
covered  ita  roof. 


PtIIUia,  wbich  bore  the  cognomen  of 
CapilolinuB,  aud  must  be  intended  to 
depict  the  capitol  aa  restored  by  Sulla, 
the  second  is  from  a  large  brass  of 
YeapasiaD,  the  third  from  a  Greek 
silver  medallion  of  Domitian  ;  in  the 
two  latter  the  sitting  figure  of  Jupiter 
between  the  standing  hgures  of  Judo 
and  Minerva  is  distinctly  visible. 


There  are  many  other  ancieat  representations  of  this  famous  sanctunry 
from  which  we  can  gather  soma  particulars  of  its  architecture.  See  on» 
of  the  panels  from  the  triumphal  nreh  of  M.  Aurelius,  now  ia  thu 
Conservator!  Palace,  engraved  in  Middleton's  lUmava  of  A.  It,  vol.  I., 
p.  363. 

In  front  of  the  temple  was  an  open  space,  the  Area  Capitolina,  in 
which  public  meetings  of  different  kinds  were  occasionally  held,'  and 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  was  the  C\iTia  Kalahra,  where,  in  ancient 
times,  the  priests  made  proclamation,  on  the  kalends  of  each  month, 
of  the  period  when  the  Nones  and  Ides  would  fall,  and  of  other  matters 
connected  with  tha  Kalendar.'  The  other  buildings  of  note  on  the 
lower  snmmit  were  the  temples — of  Jiipiler  FerHrius.  founded  by 
Romulus,  in  which  the  SpoliaUpima  were  deposited' — of  FiViei,  originally 
bniit  by  Numa,  renewed,  B.C.  260.  by  M.  Atilius  Calatinus,  and  after- 
wards by  SI.  Aemilius  Scaurus ' — of  Mtm^  and  of  IVnn.i  Enjcina,  both 
dedicated  during  the  second  funic  war* — of  lloiion  et  Viria*,  dedicated 

1  pint.  PopL  It.    Bo»l.Doin.S.     DLonCui.  LXVt  W. 

«LiT.  XXV.  3.  XLUI.  IS,  XLV.  M. 
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by  C.  lH'Iarias,  and  hence  styled  Monumentum  Marii  ^ — of  Jupiter  Tonans^ 
and  of  Mars  llUor^  built  by  Augustus,^  and  of  Jupiter  Cmtos^  built  by 
Domitian.^ 

On  the  Arx  were— the  Auguraculum,  a  sacred  stone  on  which  the 
Augur  sat  with  veiled  head  looking  towards  the  south  when  taking 
auspices  on  behalf  of  the  state — a  temple  of  luno  Moneta,  with  the 
officina  or  mint  attached,  built  on  the  spot  where  the  mansion  of  king 
Tatius,  and  afterwards  the  house  of  M.  Manlius  had  stood  * — and  a 
temple  of  Concordia^  built  during  the  second  Punic  war.^ 

In  the  hollow  between  the  two  summits  was  a  temple  of  Veiovis;  but 
this  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  shrine  which  in  earlier  times 
conferred  on  the  spot  the  character  of  a  sanctuary. > 

Referenoes  to  the  CApitoUne  Uill.— Bycqaias:  df  CapiUlio  romano^  Leyden,  1W9. 
LancUnl:  BuiUtt.  arch.  Comumal.,  1876,  p.  165,  tav.  XVL-XVlIL  lordan:  Otservaxioni  ttU 
iempio  di  Oiove  CapitoiinOy  Rome,  Salviacci,  1876.   Hommsen :  Ann.  IiuLy  1851,  p.  S6a 

Approaches  to  ihe  Capitol. — The  only  approach  to  the  Capitol 
during  the  kingly  and  republican  periods  was  by  the  already  described 
Clivua  Capitolinus,  which  led  up  from  the  Forum ;  but  in  the  imperial 
times  it  was  accessible  on  the  opposite  or  river  side,  by  a  hundred 
steps.7  It  became  accessible  from  the  northern  side  only  in  1S48,  when 
Maestro  Lorenzo  Andreozzi  built  the  steps  of  the  Aracoeli  with  marbles 
removed  from  the  temple  of  the  Sun  on  the  Quirinal.  The  ascent  from 
the  Piazza  delF  Aracoeli  to  the  Piazza  del  Campidoglio  (the  Cordonata) 
was  opened  in  1536 — the  carriage  road  (SalUa  clelle  tre  Pile)  in  1695. 


MONS  PALATINUS. 

The  Palatine,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  the  site  of  the  original 
settlement  of  Alban  shepherds  under  the  guidance  of  Homulus.  It  is 
elevated  166  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  or  133  above  the  ordinary 
level  of  the  Tiber ;  but  it  probably  wa.s  at  one  time  considerably  higher, 
its  summit,  as  well  as  those  of  the  other  hills,  having  been  cut  down 
and  levelled,  in  order  to  afford  a  greater  extent  of  fiat  ground  for 
building. 

The  slope  to  the  north-west,  in  the  direction  of  the  Capitol,  bore  the 
name  of  Gcrmahis  or  Cermalus ;  •  and  in  this  locality  were  many  objects 
connected  with  the  earliest  traditions.  Here  was  the  LuperccU,  or  cave 
of  Faun  Lupercus,  who  was  eventually  identified  with  Arcadian  Pan  ;• 
here  grew  the  Ficus  Ruminalis^  beneath  whose  shade  the  twin  brothers 
were  suckled  by  the  wolf,  and  which  was  afterwards  miraculously  toans- 
planted  to  the  Comitium;^^  here  was  the  Casa  Romulij  sometimes  called 

1  Cio.  pro  Seat  S4.  pro  PUna  33.  and  BChoL  de  DIt.  L  38.    Vitruv.  IIT.  2.    Fett  a.  t. 
^ummUitorem  p.  844. 

2  1>ioiiCa88.XIV.  4.  8. 

3  Saet.  Dom.  6. 

*  Pink  Rom.  20.    Solin.  L  21.    liv.  VI.  20.  VII.  28. 
3  Ur.  XXll.  88. 
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Tugurium  Faustuli^^  the  humble  dwelling  of  the  first  king ;  here  the 
ncred  cornelian-cherry  tree,  which  sprung  from  the  shaft  of  a  spear 
hurled  by  Romulus  from  the  Aventine.'  Higher  up  the  hill,  on  the 
same  side,  was  the  shrine  of  the  goddess  Victoria,  which  was  said  to 
have  been  in  existence  before  the  foundation  of  Kome,  and  in  which,  on 
account  of  its  peculiar  sanctity,  was  deposited  the  effigy  of  the  Magna 
Mater  when  transported  from  Feseinuns  to  Rome,  B.C.  205,  untU  a 
separate  temple  was  erected  to  receive  it,  which  also  stood  upon  the 
Palatine,  facing  the  east'  On  the  summit  was  the  Curia  SaUoruMy 
where  the  Lituus  of  Romulus  and  the  Ancilia  were  preserved.** 

Near  the  Porta  Mugonia^  overlooking  the  Nova  Via  and  the  forum, 
was  the  temple  of  lupiter  Slater ^  vowed  by  Romulus  in  his  great  conflict 
with  the  Sabines,  and  beside  it  stood  the  royal  dwelling  of  Tarquinus 
Prisons  and  his  successors.'  On  the  south-east  extremity,  above  the 
spot  where  the  Arch  of  Constantino  now  stands,  was  the  edifice  called 
Curiae  Veteres,  where  of  old  the  thirty  Curiae  were  wont  to  hold  their 
religious  assemblies.*  On  the  side  facing  the  Circus  Maximus  were  the 
Scahe  Caci^  a  steep  descent  towards  the  Ara  Maxima  of  Hercules.' 
The  Roma  Quadrata,  an  altar  of  rough  stones  covering  the  Mundus 
(see  p.  6),  occupied  the  centre  of  the  hill.  There  were  also  altars  or 
shrines  of  the  goddess  of  the  Fever,^  of  the  goddess  Viriplaca^  of 
Orbona,^  and,  at  a  later  period,  temples  of  Bacchus^^^  of  lupiter  Victor y^^ 
and  of  lupiter  Propugnator,^^ 

On  the  Palatine,  during  the  renublic,  many  of  the  noblest  and  most 
distinguished  citizens  had  thefr  awellings.  Here  was  the  house  of  the 
traitor  Vitruvius  Vaccus,  which,  having  been  levelled  to  the  ground 
(B.C.  811),  the  site  remained  without  buildings,  under  the  name  of 
Vacci  prata^—oi  M.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  which  was  demolished  during 
the  troubles  of  the  Gracehi,  its  place  being  occupied  at  a  subsequent 
period  by  a  colonnade  built  by  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus  (Porticus  Catnli)^ 
and  decorated  with  the  spoils  won  by  him  in  the  Cimbric  war — of 
M.  Livius  Drusus,  which  afterwards  belonged  to  one  of  the  Crassi, 
then  to  Cicero,  and,  upon  his  banishment,  was  demolished  by  Clodius, 
who  extended  the  Porticus  Catali,  and  dedicated  the  remainder  of  the 
Area  to  Lihertas,  On  the  Palatine  lived  M.  Scaurus,  so  renowned  for 
his  sumptuous  extravagance;  M.  Antonius,  whose  mansion  was  made 
over  to  Agrippa  and  Messala ;  Catiline  and  Hortensius,  whose  houses 
were  subsequently  occupied  by  Augustus. ^^  With  him  a  new  epoch 
commenced  in  the  history  of  the  hUl ;  the  name  Palalium  soon  began 

1  Yftrro.  DiooyH.  II.  ca    Plat  Bom.  90.    Notltia  et  Coiionmi,  Reg.  x. 
s  Pint.  1.  c 
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to  mean  tlie  impcrisl  reeidrace,  and,  id  proccia  of  time,  was  appropriated 
to  denote  the  imperial  rendence  not  only  id  Borne,  but  in  any  part  of 
tbe  world.  Augustua  wa«  born  on  the  liill  itself,  in  a  lane  called 
ad  Ctipila  Buhida,  near  the  Curiae  Velerei.  After  the  battle  of  Actium, 
he  settled  once  more  on  the  Palatine,  in  (he  old  house  of  Hortenaiua, 
one  of  the  lesB  conspicnouB  in  this  aristocratic  quarter.  It  vras  only 
after  the  conquest  of  Epypt  that  he  provided  himself  with  a  residence 
worthy  of  the  ruler  of  the  Rowan  world.  The  location  of  the  Dumas 
Angmtana  appears  in  the  annexed  plan,  together  with  Chat  of  tlie  other 
buildings  by  which  it  was  surrouuded.    The  best  known  ia  the  templo 


PltB  or  lb<  PiUUn*  HIIL 

of  Apollo,  built  of  Carrara  marble,  and  dedicated  in  B.C,  28.  It  stood 
in  the  middle  of  a  square  called  tho  Area  ApntUiiis,  the  sides  of  which 
wem  decorated  with  colonnades  of  Kumidian  columns  with  capitals  of 
gilt   bronie.      In  the  intercolumniations    stood   statues   of   the   fifty 
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daughters  of  Danaus,  while  opposite  to  them,  if  we  can  trust  the 
Scholiast  on  Persius,  were  ranged  fifty  equestrian  statues  of  the  sons  of 
Egypt  The  Augustan  group  of  buildings  included  also  a  Greek  and  a 
Latin  library,  a  triumphal  gateway,  and  a  shrine  of  Vesta.  All  these 
structures  have  disappeared  with  the  exception  of  the  Domus  Augiistana^ 
which  is  now  in  course  of  excavation. 

The  work  of  Augustus  was  continued  |^y  his  successor  and  kinsman 
Tiberius,  who  built  a  new  wing  {Domus  Tiberiana),  including  in  it  his 
own  ancestral  house,  which  still  exists  in  excellent  condition.  A  public 
library  was  attached  to  it.     Caligula  filled  with  new  structures  the 

re  between  the  Domus  Tiberiana  and  the  Nova  Via.  Here  we  see 
remains  of  an  underground  gallery  (Cryptoporticvs)  in  which  the 
murder  of  the  young  Emperor  took  place  on  January  24,  A.D.  41. 
His  renowned  bridge^  connecting  the  Palatine  with  the  Capitol,  has 
never  existed  as  a  permanent  structure.  We  are  only  told  that  on 
certain  occasions  he  bridged  over  with  light  wooden  scaffoldings  the 
gaps  between  the  roofs  of  the  Augusteum,  of  the  Basilica  lulia,  and  of 
2ie  temple  of  Saturn,  to  reach  the  Capitol  in  safety,  without  having  to 
pass  through  the  crowds  below. 

Nero  appropriated  the  whole  of  the  Palatine,  of  the  Velia,  of  the 
valley  of  the  Coliseum,  and  of  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the 
Esqniline,  including  the  gardens  of  Maecenas,  and  up  to  the  Servian 
Agger,  for  his  Domtut  Transitoria;  but  this  having  been  destroyed  in 
the  great  fire,  was  succeeded  by  the  still  more  celebrated  Domus  Aurea^i 
which  was  to  have  transcended  in  magnificence  every  thing  before 
imagined  in  imperial  Rome.  The  projector,  however,  did  not  live  to 
complete  his  plan,  and  the  work,  continued  through  the  brief  reign 
of  Otho,'  was  stopped  by  Vespasian,  who  at  once  restricted  the  limits 
of  the  imperial  residence  to  the  Palatine  itsetf,  which  from  this  time 
forward,  was  occupied  almost  exclusively  by  the  buildings  requisite  for 
the  court. 

The  wing  of  the  palace  built  by  Nero,  and  saved  by  Vespasian 
because  it  did  not  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Palatine,  is  now  the 
property  of  the  Barberinis.  Domitian  rebuilt  the  Domus  Augustana 
injured  by  fire,  adding  to  it  a  Stadium  for  gymnastic  sports.  The 
stadium  is  well  preserved  in  spite  of  the  plundering  which  it  underwent 
in  1551  by  the  hands  of  the  Ronconis.  Domitian  raised  an  altogether 
new  palace  in  the  space  between  the  house  of  Augustus  on  one  side,  and 
those  of  Tiberius  and  Caligula  on  the  other.  It  included  a  throne 
room,  a  chapel,  a  court  house,  a  magnificent  bath  room  (destroved  in 
1721),  a  peristyle,  a  state  banqueting  hall,  and  other  apartments  allotted 
for  court  business,  and  for  the  use  of  the  numerous  officers  of  state  and 
their  retainers. 

Septimius  Severus  and  his  son  restored  the  whole  group  of  imperial 
buildings,  injured  by  the  fire  of  Commodus,  and  covered  with  an 
enormous  new  palace  the  south  corner  of  the  hill,  overlooking  the  Porta 
Capena  and  the  Piscina  Publico.  The  facade  of  this  palace  was  called 
the  Septizonium.    Its  last  remains  were  destroyed  by  Sixtus  V.  in  1586. 

1  Taeit  Ann,  XV.  89.    Suet  tier.  89.    Mart.  Spect.  2. 
t  Soot  Oth.  7. 
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The  latest  additioDS,  of  no  special  importance,  took  place  under  Iali&' 
Mammaea  (diaetae  mammeianae)  and  Helagabalus  (baths  between  Nero's 
wing  and  the  Sacra  Via,  near  the  Meta  Sudans). 

Alter  the  division  of  the  empire  the  Palatine  was  inhabited  occa^ 
sionally  by  the  western  rulers,  and  kept  in  tolerable  repair.  In  410  it 
became  the  prey  of  the  barbarians,  who  must  have  plundered  it  of  all 
valuables  which  could  be  easily  carried  away.  In  June,  455,  it  sufiFered 
the  same  fate  at  the  hands  of  the  Vandals.  King  Theoderic,  who  visited 
Rome  in  500,  restored  some  parts  of  the  imperial  residence.  HencliuB 
held  the  last  state  reception  in  the  great  hall  in  629. 

References. —Visconti  and  L&nciani:  Gttida  del  Palatine.  Borne  Boooa,  1878.  Oli  scati 
dd  Palazzo  magffiore  in  Mtttheilungen^  1894,  p.  3.  Blftnchini  a  Palazzo  dei  Cetari^  edited  In 
1748,  is  of  no  Talne. 

MONS  AVENTINUS. 

The  Aventine,  which  rises  to  146  feet  above  the  sea,  or  117  feet  above 
the  ordinary  level  of  the  Tiber,  presents  a  more  extended  flat  surface  on 
its  summit  than  any  of  the  other  hills.  Immediately  to  the  south-east 
of  the  Aventine,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  valley,  is  a  hill  of 
considerable  magnitude,  and  on  this  we  now  find  the  modem  churches 
of  S.  Saba  and  S.  Balbina.  This  second  hill  is  nowhere  named  by 
classical  writers,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  it  was  or  was  not 
regarded  as  a  part  of  the  Aventine.  It  has  been  ingeniously  conjectured 
that  a  dijfference  of  opinion  upon  this  subject  may  have  given  rise  to  a 
variation  in  the  MSS.  of  Dionysius  (UI.  43),  some  of  whicn  give  twelve 
stadia  and  others  eighteen  stadia  as  the  circumference  of  the  Aventine. 
Twelve  will  correspond  well  with  the  Aventine  proper,  while  eighteen 
would  include  both.  Another  curious  fact  connectea  with  the  Aventine 
embarrassed  the  Roman  antiquaries  of  the  empire.  It  was  the  only  one 
of  the  seven  hills  not  comprehended  within  the  Fomerium  of  S^viua 
Tullius,  and  it  remained  excluded  until  the  reign  of  Claudius.*  The 
cause  of  the  exclusion  must  be  traced  to  the  Temple  of  Diana  which 
stood  on  it,  and  which,  being  a  federal  temple  of  the  Latin  Confeder- 
acy, could  not  be  included  within  the  city  limits,  and  so  was  on  neutral 
ground.  The  temple  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Servius,  as  the  shrine 
in  which  the  members  of  the  confederacy  might  offer  up  common 
sacrifice.^  Hence  Martial  terms  the  whole  hill  collis  Dianae,^  The 
ancient  edifice  was  rebuilt  at  the  time  of  Augustus  by  his  wealthy 
friend  Lucius  Cornificius.  The  new  structure  is  represented  in  one 
of  the  fragments  of  the  marble  plan  of  Rome  (see  opposite  page). 

The  Aventine  is  said  to  have  been  colonized  during  tlie  reign  of 
Ancus  Martins,  who  assigned  it  to  the  inhabitants  of  Tellene  and 
PoUtorium,  and  other  towns  conquered  by  him  ;*  but  it  seems,  subse- 
quentiy,  to  have  been  in  a  great  measure  deserted,  for,  towaids  the 
close  of  the  third  ccnturv,  it  was  overgrown  with  wood,  and  formed  a 
portion  of  the  state  lands  (ager  publicus)  occupied  by  the  patricians^ 

»  Aul.  Gell.  XIII.  14. 

SLW.  L45.    Dlonys.  IV.  36. 

»  Martial.  VI.  64.    YIL  78.    XII.  la 

«Lir.  L8a.    Dionya.  IIL  18. 
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fiom  whom  it  was  wrested  after  a  hard  struggle,  and  portioned  oat 
among  the  plebeians.^  For  some  time  forward  it  remainea  chiefly  iti  the 
hands  of  plebeian  families,  and  was,  as  it  were,  the  stronghold  of  the 
order,  even  after  all  political  distinctions  between  the  patricians  and  the 
plebeians  had  been  swept  away.  Later  on  it  became  one  of  the  most 
aristocratic  quarters  of  the  city. 
llieie  were  several  localities  on  the  Aventine  connected  with  the 


Temple  of  Diuia. 

legendary  history  of  the  city.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  near  the  Porta 
Trigemiaa,  close  to  the  place  afterwards  called  Salinae,  were  the  Ara 
Evandri,*  the  Antrum  Caci,*  and  the  Ara  lovis  Inveritoris,*  reared  by 
Hercules  to  commemorate  the  finding  of  his  oxen ;  there  was  also 
pointed  out  on  the  top  of  the  hill  a  spot  which  long  bore  the  name  of 
JUmoria  or  Remttriay  where  Remus  watched  the  auspices* — an  altar  to 
lupiier  EUciusj^  which  dated  from  Noma — ^the  street  Lauretum^  where 
once  grew  a  grove  of  laurels  over  the  grave  of  King  Tatius,  divided  at  a 
later  age  into  L,  Mains  and  L,  Minus — the  Armibistrium^^  where  a 

1  liT.  IIL  31.  8&    Dlonyg.  X.  81. 
«  DIonyi.  L  82. 

•  Ylrg.  Mn.  VIII.  190.    OTid.  F&st  I.  551.    Solln  L  a 
«  DioDTi.  I.  89. 

'  PaoL  DiftCL  a.  Y.  Ranwrinut  ager.  p.  276. 

•  Varro.  I*Ll  VI  §  94.    Llv.  I.  20.    Pint  Num.  15. 

»  VAira  LlI*  V.  5  152.    Dtonys.  III.  43.    Plln.  H.N.  XV.  30. 

•  Vano.  L.L.  V.  }  153.  VL  S  22.     Faol.  DUc.  8.t.  ArmUtutrium,  p.  19.    Pint  Bom.  39. 
liT.  XXVIL  37. 
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festivalf  bearing  the  same  name,  was  celebrated,  it  is  said,  by  armed 
men ;  but  the  nature  of  the  solemnity  is  unknown.  Servius  TuUius 
enclosed  the  hill  within  his  line  of  defences.  Some  good  specimens  of 
his  work  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  left  side  of  the  ViaU  di  Porta  S.  Paolo; 
and  the  site  of  the  three  gates  Rudusculana,  NavaUs^  and  Trigemina  can 
also  be  recognised. 

Augustus  made  of  the  Aventine  the  thirteenth  ward  of  the  city ;  and 
Claudius,  while  extending  the  pamerium  in  this  direction,  included  in  the 
ward  the  plain  (of  7\'staccio)j  which  stretches  from  the  foot  of  the  hill 
to  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber.  The  hill  itself  became  one  of  the  favourite 
abodes  of  the  patricians,  and  was  covered  with  stately  structures,  while 
the  plain  below  was  entirely  covered  with  warehouses  (hon-ea)^  landing 
stages  (emporia)y  arsenals  (jiavalid),  commercial  and  banking  establish- 
ments, government  stores  for  marble,  lead,  and  wheat,  stations  for 
custom  officers,  &c.  The  remains  of  these  horrea  covered,  until  lately, 
many  acres  of  ground ;  they  have  disappeared  since  the  building  of  a 
new  quarter,  called  del  Testaccio,  from  the  singular  hill  of  that  name 
which  rises  in  the  middle  of  the  plain. 

Monie  Tcainccio. — To  the  south-wcst  of  the  Aventine  and  included 
within  the  circuit  of  the  Aurelian  walls,  rises  a  little  hill  or  mound, 
upwards  of  130  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Tiber,  and  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  circumference,  composed  entirely  of  broken  pottery ; 
the  ground  all  round,  for  a  considerable  distance,  being  raised  nearly 
20  feet  above  its  natural  level  by  a  mass  of  similar  fragments.  This 
eminence  is  now  known  as  the  Monte  Tcstaccio,  and  the  name  Mmis 
Testaceus  occurs  in  an  inscription,  as  old,  at  least,  as  the  eighth  century, 
while  the  position  of  the  Porta  Ostiensis^  built  by  Honorius,  proves  that 
the  surface  of  the  ground  at  that  point  has  not  undergone  any  material 
change  since  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  century.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  allusion  to  the  Monte  Testaccio  in  any  ancient  writer ;  and  no 
plausible  theory  has  yet  been  devised  to  account  for  such  an  extra- 
ordinary accumulation  of  potsherds  in  this  locality. 

Some  of  the  fragments  of  Amphorae  and  Diotae  are  inscribed  with 
commercial  marks  and  indications,  written  in  black,  white,  or  red  letters 
and  cyphers.  The  dates  begin  with  the  year  140  A.D.  and  end,  as  far 
as  we  know,  with  the  year  255.  These  records  prove  that  the  com, 
wine,  oil,  dried  fruit,  and  other  provisions  were  shipped  in  these 
earthen  vessels  mostly  from  the  province  of  Baetica  in  Spain,  and  from 
both  the  Mauritaniae  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa. 

A  tomb  of  the  seventh  century  of  Rome,  discovered  in  the  heart 
of  the  hill,  at  the  same  level  with  the  surrounding  plain,  shows  that 
the  origin  of  the  Testaccio  is  comparatively  recent,  and  confirms  the 
chronology  derived  from  the  records  written  on  the  jars. 

Refepenees.— For  tbe  iTorrea— Ballettino  arch.  Comonale,  1885,  _n.  119.  Ballett  deir 
Instiuito,  1880,  p.  98;  188A,  p.  138;  1886.  p.  62.  For  the  Ttitacdo—VresnU  Ricereht  nU 
mont€  Tiestaeeio^  in  AnnaL  Inst,  1878,  p.  118,  and  in  Bnllett.  com.  1892,  p.  4& 

The  plain  of  the  Horrea  and  of  the  Emporium  was  connected  with 
the  Fomm  Buarium  by  a  narrow  strip  of  land  running  alongside  the 
river  under  the  cliifs  of  the  Aventine.  In  this  strip  of  land,  between 
the  wharves  and  the  Porta  Trigemina  of  the  Servian  walls,  we  must  look 
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for  the  covered  shed  called  Portims  Aemilia^  set  up  by  the  aediles 
M.  Aemilius  Ijepidus  and  L.  Aemilius  Paulus.^  Here,  too,  as  mieht  be 
expected,  were  the  com  exchange'-'  (Portiaui  Faharid)  and  the  residence 
of  the  Prefect  of  the  Annona  (now  S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin). 

Returning  to  the  Aventine  proper  we  may  mention  among  its  edifices, 
first  of  all,  the  temple  of  luno  Reffina,  built  and  dedicated  by  Camillus 
after  the  sack  of  Veii,  where  the  wooden  statue  of  the  goddess,  brought 
from  the  conquered  city,  was  deposited.'  Near  a  rock  called  Saxum 
Ruhrum^  which  is  probably  the  same  with  the  Remuria  noticed  before, 
on  the  first  downward  slope  of  the  ridge  towards  the  south,  stood  the 
shrine  of  the  Boiia  Dea  Suhsaxana.^  There  was  also  a  temple  of 
Minerva  (represented  in  the  woodcut,  p.  47)  as  old,  at  least,  as  the 
second  Punic  war,'  and  another  of  lupiter  (Libertas),  so  that  the  three 
Capitoline  deities  were  again  worshipped  together  on  the  Aventine,  as 
on  the  Capitoline  and  the  Quirinal.  lupiter  had  another  sanctuary 
under  the  name  of  DoUrhcmts  (a  foreign  superntUio,  imported  from  the 
Commagene  town  of  DoUche).  On  its  remains  the  church  of  S.  Alessio 
was  afterwards  built. 

The  thermae  built  by  Trajan  under  the  name  of  his  friend  Licinius 
Sura  (th,  Surianae),  occupied  the  central  plateau  of  the  hill  (the  vigna 
Torlonia),  where  considerable  remains  were  found  in  1867.  It  is  not 
certain  whether  the  th,  Decianae^  mentioned  by  the  Notitia  in  connection 
with  those  of  Sura,  were  an  independent  bath-house  built  by  a  member 
of  the  Decian  family,  or  whether  the  name  implies  only  a  restoration  of 
the  former,  and  a  consequent  change  of  denomination. 

Many  noblemen  had  their  city  mansions  on  the  Aventine;  among 
these  were  Trajan,  before  his  accession  to  the  throne — Licinius  Sura, 
the  Caeciuae  Decii,  a  branch  of  the  Cornelii,  &c. 

Approaches  lo  the  Aveailue — The  chief,  and,  in  ancient  times,  pro- 
bably the  only  approach  to  the  Aventine,  was  by  the  slope  called 
Clivus  PuhUciiis,  so  named  from  L.  and  M.  Publicii  Malleoli,  plebeian 
aediles,  by  whom  it  was  paved  and  rendered  passable  for  wheel 
carriages.  It  ascended  from  the  Porta  Trigemina,  and  was  the  regular 
access  from  the  quarter  of  the  Forum  Boarium.* 

The  main  line  of  communication  with  the  commercial  quarter  below 
was  by  the  Porta  Navalis  (the  Via  di  S.  Sabina).  There  was  also  a 
short  cut  with  steps  called  Scalae  Cassi.  The  Via  di  santa  Frisca 
follows  the  line  of  an  ancient  street,  which  connected  the  Circus 
Maximus  with  the  Porta  Rudusculana. 

The  Aventine,  as  remarked  above,  has  a  ramification  which  extends 
south-east  in  the  direction  of  the  Porta  Appia,  and  which  is  called 
sometimes  the  Pseudo-Aventine.  Here  was  the  domus  Cilonis,  the 
palace  of  Fabins  Cilo,  prefect  of  the  city  under  Septimius  Sever  us,  tho 
remains  of  which  came  to  light  in  1858  under  and  near  the  convent  of 

»LIv.  XXXV.  10.  XLL  27. 
«LiT.  XL.51.    PWn.  H.N.  XVIII.  3.  XXXIV.  6. 
»  DionyB.  IV.  26L  X.  83.  fngm.  XIII.  8.    Liv.  V.  32. 
4  Ovid.  Fast  V.  156.    Spart  JIadr.  19. 
'Fast  S.T.  QuiHquatrfa,  p.  2M.  s.t.  Seribcu,  p.  388. 

•Feat  S.T.  Fubtieius  Qimu,  S8&    Varro  L.L.  V.  $  158.    Liv.  XX VL  10.    See  alM  the 
Important  description  of  the  procession  in  Llv.  XXVII.  87. 
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8.  BftlbiBa;  here  alao  was  the  palace  of  Aonia  Gomificia  Faottina, 
eister  of  M.  Aurelius,  discovered  in  1887  in  the  Viale  di  Porta  S.  Paolo. 
The  chorch  and  monastery  of  S.  Saba  occapy  the  site  of  the  barracks  oi 
the  fourth  Cohors  Vigilum, 

Th0  Tfccrw««  AMt*aiaittMi«,  or  Baths  of  Oaracalla,  coyer  the  slope 
of  the  ridge,  which  descends  from  the  Via  Ardeatina  to  the  Via  Appia 
(see  general  plan).  They  were  begun  by  Oaracalla,  on  a  piece  of  uuid 
1,100  feet  wide,  1,000  feet  deep,  a  portion  of  which  was  occupied  by  the 
Horn  Astniard^  and  finished  by  Helagabalus  and  Severus  Alexander.^ 
The  finest  street  of  Rome,  the  Via  Nova^  was  opened  at  the  same  time, 
between  the  Thermae  and  the  Circus  Maximue.'  The  water  supply 
was  derived  from  the  aqueduct  of  the  Aqua  Marcia,  into  which  a  new 
spring  called  Fons  Novus  Antonirdanus  was  purposely  conducted.  The 
aqueduct  for  the  Thermae  spans  the  Via  Appia  by  an  elaborate  arch, 
miscalled  the  Arch  of  Drimut. 

References.— For  the  DolitAenum:  ICarinl  Artfoli,  p.  688-ProlIer:  Die  R^gionen^  p.  203— 
Cirpu$  Inter.  Lat.,  vol.  VI.  n.  i06-ilS—BulMt.  arch.  Comua.,  1893,  pp.  A,  223.  For  the  Thermae 
Suriaaae  et  Z>ectanae— Pellegrini :  U  terme  Suriane  in  Bull.  In»t .  1868,  p.  177.  For  the  Domm* 
OOonit—ViaoonM  CL:  Scavi  di  t.  Balbina  in  Bull  lust,  18d9,  p.  10— Notlzie  Scavi,  188i, 
n.  288.  For  the  Bath*  of  CaracaUa^  Blouet  Abel :  Rettauration  de$  thermes  de  CaroeaUa, 
Parle,  188d— Marchi :  U  musaico  antoniniano^  Borne,  1837.  For  the  so-called  arch  of  Drotoft 
^lADClanl:  AquedoUit  p.  103. 


MONS  COELIUS. 

This  important  hill,  which  Augustus  made  the  second  ward  of  the 
city,  is  separated  from  the  Aveiitine,  or  rather  from  the  prolongation  of 
the  Aventine,  upon  which  the  churches  of  S.  Balbina  and  S.  Saba 
now  stand,  by  a  deep  valley  along  which  ran  the  Via  Appia,  issuing 
from  the  Porta  Capena.  Hence  the  valley  is  sometimes  called  by 
Italian  topographers  '^  Valle  della  Porta  Capena,"  although  the  name  of 
"Piscina  Publica"  would  perhaps  be  more  appropriate. 

Another  valley,  running  east  towards  the  Lateran,  divides  the  hill 
from  the  spur  called  by  the  moderns  '*  Monte  d'Oro,"  on  which  the 
church  of  San  Giovanni  a  Porta  Latina  now  stands.  This  valley  was 
named  Vallis  Egeriae,  from  the  dell  in  which  Numa  held  nocturnal 
converse  with  the  nymph  Egeria  (Hie  uhi  noctumae.  Numa  constituebat 
amicae),  and  from  the  grove  consecrated  to  the  Camoenae^  together 
with  the  sacred  grotto  and  spring — ^localities  minutely  described  by  Livy 
and  Juvenal.'  The  latter's  words  are  so  distinct,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  how  the  opinion  maintained  by  so  many  modem  topog- 
raphers, that  we  are  to  look  for  these  spots  outside  the  modern  Porta 
S.  Sebastiano  could  ever  have  found  supporters. 

The  grotto,  decorated  with  pumice-stones,  shells,  and  coarse  mosaics, 
was  located  in  the  lower  grounds  of  the  Villa  Fonseca.  It  disappeared 
in  1880.  The  springs,  however,  are  still  visible,  as  they  have  found 
their  way,  tlirough  rock  and  loose  soil,  to  a  nymphaeum  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  near  the  corner  of  the  Via  di  Porta  S.  SebaBtiano  and  the 
Via  delle  Mole  di  S.  Sisto.    lleturning  to  the  main  raliey  of  the  Porta 

iLamprid.  Uel.l7.    Alex.  25. 
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Capena  and  the  Piscina  Publica,  the  Via  Appia  (and  at  a  more  remote 
age,  the  river  Nodinus)  divided  it  in  two  sections,  both  outside  the 
Servian  walls,  and  botn  thickly  inhabited.  The  portion  east  of  the 
Regina  Viarum  formed  the  first  ward  of  the  city  {Porta  Capena) — ^the 
portion  west  of  it  formed  the  twelfth  ward  (Piscina  Publica).  The 
Piscina  was  a  large  tank,  fed  by  local  springs,  in  which  the  populace 
used  to  bathe  and  exercise  themselves  in  swimming,  but  the  pond  itself 
had  disappeared  before  the  end  of  the  Republic,  although  the  name 
was  still  applied  to  a  street  leading  from  the  Circus  Mazimus  to  the 
Via  Ostiensis.^ 

The  most  noteworthy  edifices  of  this  neighbourhood  have  already 
been  noticed  in  the  description  of  the  Pseudo-Aventine  (see  p.  49). 

Those  of  the  first  ward,  facing  the  Appian  way,  were,  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  gate,  the  temple  of  Hanos,  erected  by  Q.  Fabins 
Verrucosus,  and  repaired  after  the  capture  of  Syracuse  (B.C.  212),  by 
M.  Maroellus,  who  attached  to  it  a  temple  of  Virtus,  and  decorated  the 
twin  shrines  with  several  masterpieces  of  Grecian  art,  brought  from  the 
conquered  city.^  From  this  point,  or  from  the  neighbouring  temple  of 
Marsy*  the  Roman  equites  proceeded  annually,  on  the  15th  of  July,  in 
solemn  procession  (transvectio)  to  the  Capitol.^  Beside  the  temple  of 
Mars  stood  a  sacred  stone,  the  Lapis  Manalis,^  which  was  dragged  into 
the  city  with  certain  ceremonies,  during  periods  of  excessive  drought, 
in  order  to  procure  a  fall  of  rain. 

The  triangular  space  between  the  Via  Appia,  the  Via  Latina,  and 
tiie  river  Almo  was  the  most  favourite  of  Roman  cemeteries.  Here 
have  been  found  the  Hypogaeum  of  the  Scipios^  the  Columbaria  of  the 
Pompeii,  of  the  Pomponii,  of  imperial  f  reedmen  of  Drusus  and  Tiberius, 
and  more  than  two  thousand  funeral  stones.  The  Coelian  presents  the 
largest  level  surface  next  to  the  Aventine,  and  rises  to  the  height  of 
about  158  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  was  named  originally, 
we  are  told,  Mons  Querquetulanwt^  from  the  oaks  with  which  it  was 
clothed,  and  received  the  appellation  of  Moru  CoeUus,  from  a  certain 
Coelius  Vibennus  or  Coeles  Vibenna,  an  Etruscan  chief,  who  formed  a 
settlement  ou  the  hill,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Romulus,  according  to 
one  account,  or  in  the  days  of  the  elder  Tarqnin,  according  to  another.^ 
For  a  short  period,  under  Tiberius,  it  was  designated  Mons  Augustus^  to 
conmiemorate  the  liberality  of  the  emperor  in  supplying  funds  for 
repairing  the  ravages  caused  by  a  destructive  conflagration.^  It  must 
be  remarked  that  the  surface  of  this  hill  is  broken  up  into  several 
divisions,  by  depressions  and  projections,  and  while  the  whole  was 
termed  Mons  Coelius^  one  of  the  smaller  heights  or  ridges  was  dis- 
tinguished as  Coelius  Minor  or  CoeUolus;^  but  topographers  have  been 
vnable  to  fix  upon  the  portion  to  which  this  title  belongs. 

1  Fut.  B.T.  FitcinaepuMicat,  p.  218.    liy.  XXIII.  82.    Gic  ftd  Q.  F.  IIL  7. 

«  Grid.  Paat  VI.  m.    Properl  IV.  Ui  71.    Scrv.  ad  VIrg.  JEn.  L  292.  ^  ,  ^ 

»  Ut.  XXV.  40.  XXVII.  2«.    Cia  de  N.  D.  II.  28.  in  Verr.  IV.  M.    VaL  Max.  LIS. 

*  IMonya.  VL  18.    Cic.  ad  Q.  F.  IIL  7.    Aurel.  Vict  de  Tlrla  UL  82. 

*  PaoL  DIaa  8.T.  Aquaelicium^  p.  'i.  8.t.  Manalem  Lapidem,  p.  128.  Varro  app.  N<».  XV. 
aT.  TnUlemm,  p.  87fi.  ed.  QerL  Antiat  Lab.  ap.  Fulgent  av.  Manal€$  Lapida,  p.  888.  ed. 
Qeri. 

•  Tacit  Ann.  IV.  6fi.    Varro  L.L.  V.  }  46.    Dionya.  IL  36.    Tab.  Lngd.  ap.  Gmt  XIL 
^  8iiet  Tib.  48.    Tacit  Ann.  IV.  64. 

•  Varro  L.L.  V.  «  46.    Orat  de  Hanup.  re^^.  U.    Martial.  XIL  18. 
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We  hear  of  many  public  buildings  of  importance  on  the  Coelian. 
There  were  chapels  of  Dea  Cama ' — of  Minerva  Capta  * — and  of  Diana 
(on  the  Coeliolus') ;  a  temple  of  Isis^*^  and  a  temple  of  Claudm.  Tiiis 
last  was  commenced  by  Agrippina,  abandoned  by  Nero,  and  restored  by 
Vespasian.^  Its  gigantic  substructions,  between  the  Coliseum  and  the 
Church  of  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  cover  an  area  of  498  feet  by  626. 
The  side  facing  the  Palatine  is  decorated  with  a  double  tier  of  porticoes, 
built  of  travertine,  one  of  the  most  effective  ruins  of  ancient  Rome. 
The  temple  itself  has  disappeared. 

The  church  of  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  just  named,  is  built  over  the 
well-preserved  remains  of  a  Roman  house,  excavated  within  the  last  few 
years,  and  full  of  interest  for  the  student  Like  the  Aventine  and  the 
AUa  Semita  (Quirinal),  the  Coelian  was  a  favourite  quarter  with  the 
patricians.  There  were  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
palaces,  of  which  the  most  celebrated  were — the  egregiae  Lateranorum 
aedes^  belonging  to  the  Plautii  Laterani,  from  which  the  church  and  the 
patriarchiuvi  of  St.  John  the  Lateran  derives  its  name^ — the  house  of 
Mamurra^ — the  Aedes  VectiUanae^  in  which  Commodus  perished^ — the 
palace  of  Annius  Verus,  in  which  M.  Aurelius  was  born  and  educated 
(his  equestrian  statue  of  gilt  metal  now  on  the  Capitol  comes  probably 
from  it) — and  the  house  of  the  Aradil  Yalerii. 

The  characteristic  features  of  the  Coelian  were  the  Barracks.  The 
Castra  cohortis  V.  vigilum  have  been  discovered  in  the  Villa  Mattel  in 
1820 ;  the  Castra  Peregrina  opposite  the  church  of  la  Navkella  (S.  Maria 
in  Domnica)  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  the  Casii'a  Eijuitum  Singidarium 
in  1732,  in  the  space  between  the  church  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Laterano, 
and  the  walls  of  Aurelian. 

The  best  preserved  monument  of  this  quarter  is  the  rotunda  now 
dedicated  to  Santo  Stcfano  (rotondo),  built  in  the  fourth  century  for  a 
public  market  It  stands  on  the  foundation  of  an  older  building  of  the 
same  kind  and  shape,  which  was  probably  called  the  Macellum  Magnum, 

The  Arctis  Neroniani  or  Coelimontani^  built  by  Nero  to  convey  portion 
of  the  Aqua  Claudia  to  his  artificial  lake,  and  restored  largely  by 
Septimius  Severus  and  Caracalla,  crossed  the  hill  from  end  to  end,  viz., 
from  the  region  of  the  Laternn  to  the  temple  of  Claudius. 

Almost  the  only  memorial  of  more  ancient  times  now  standing  on  the 
hill,  is  an  arch,  probably  connected  originally  with  some  of  the 
aqueducts  in  this  district  It  is  usually  known  as  the  Arcus  Dolabellaej 
having  been  erected,  as  the  inscription  informs  us,  by  the  consuls 
P.  Cornelius  DoUabella  and  C.  Junius  Silanus  (A.D.  10). 

References.— For  thA  Lateran— Robault  de  Flenry:  Le  Latran  au  moyen  dge^  Paris, 
1877.  8teyeQ8un:  Scoperte  al  Laterano  in  Anaali  Inst.,  1617,  p.  332.  For  the  barracks  of  the 
y.  oohors  yigilum— ICellermano :  Viffilum  Latercula  Coelimontana^  Borne,  1835.  De  Rossi: 
Le  Sla$ioni  dei  Vigili^  in  Ann.  Inst,  1858.  For  S.  Stefano  Rotondo^Lancianl:  L'/tinerario 
di  Eiiuiedeln,  p.  71. 
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€er»li«Hsia. — The  hollow  between  the  Coelian  and  the  Esquiline 
eeenis,  as  we  have  already  stated,  to  have  borne  the  name  CeroUensis, 
and  here  was  the  SaceUitm  Streniae,  which  marked  the  commencement  of 
the  Sacred  Way.  In  this  valley  were  formed  the  costly  fish-ponds  of 
Nero  {stagna  Neronis),  included  within  the  limits  of  the  Aurea  Domus  ; 
and  their  site  was  afterwards  occupied  by  the  stupendous  mass  of  the 
Coluieum,  the  most  impressive,  perhaps,  of  all  ancient  ruins.  In  the 
same  valley  we  can  still  trace  the  remains  of  the  Meta  Sudans,  the 
pedestal  of  the  bronze  Colossus  of  the  sun ;  and  finally,  at  the  point 
where  this  hollow  is  joined  by  that  which  divides  the  Falatine  from  the 
Coelian,  stands,  still  entire,  the  triumphal  Arch  of  Constantine  the 
Great,  erected  to  commemorate  his  victory  over  Maxentius* 


ESQLILIAE  S.  MONS  ESQUILIKUS. 

We  have  already,  in  our  preliminary  sketch,  explained  generally  the 
Illative  position  of  the  localities  connected  with  the  Esquiline — the 
Mons  Oppius — the  ^fons  Cvtpius — the  Carinae — the  Vicus  Cyprius — the 
Viciis  Patriciiis^  and  the  Stibiira, 

We  must  now  remark  that,  the  Servian  walls  having  cut  the  Esquiline 
in  two  halves,  the  name  remained  attached,  as  a  rule,  to  the  portion 
outside  the  walls,  while  the  portion  inside  was  more  precisely  defined  as 
Mons  Oppius  and  Mons  Cispius  and  their  inhabitants  called  montani  m. 
Oppii,  &c.  When  Augustus  divided  the  city  into  re(jiones^  the  district 
inside  the  walls  became  the  third  ward  under  the  name  of  his  et  Serapis, 
that  outside  the  fifth,  under  the  name  of  ICsquiliae} 

The  greater  portion  of  the  Esquiline  was,  in  ancient  times,  covered 
with  woods,  and  although  they  gradually  disappeared,  traces  of  them 
remained  in  the  small  Luci  or  sacred  groves  connected  with  temples. 
Among  these  we  find  especial  mention  made  of  the  Fagutal  or  Lucus 
Fagutaiis,  with  the  Sacellum  lovis  Fa<pUalis^ — the  Lucus  Esquiltnus* — 
the  Lucus  Poeielius* — the  Lucus  lunonis  Lucinae,  with  her  temple,  built 
in  B.C.  875,*  and  the  Lucus  Afejitvt*  The  last,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  altars  to  Mala  Fortuna^  and  to  Fehris,^  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  climate  of  this  quarter  was  regarded  as  unwholesome ;  and  it  is 
certain  that,  for  a  long  period,  the  greater  portion  of  Esquiline  proper 
was  inhabited  by  the  humbler  classes  only,  and  contained  no  public 
buildings  of  importance. 

The  amenity  of  the  upper  part  of  the  hill  must  have  been  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  vicinity  of  the  Campus  Esquilinus^  an  extensive  plateau 
outside  the  Servian  wall,  which  was  the  ordinary  place  of  punishment 
for  malefactors  convicted  of  capital  crimes,  and  served  as  a  place  of 

1  The  DftmeB  of  the  regions  belong  to  a  later  period;  Augustus  probably  nambered  them 
from  one  to  fourteen. 

s  Varro  L.L.  V.  1 49.  50.  Fest  b.t.  Septimontio,  p.  348.  Faal  Diac.  b.t.  FagtUal^  p.  S7.  s.T. 
SmtimoHtium^  p.  841. 
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interment  for  the  lower  classes  in  the  community.^  The  rich  avoided 
it  as  a  rule,  because  a  part  of  the  ground  was  set  apart  for  slaves  and 
criminals,  whose  bodies  were  frequently  thrown  down  and  left  to 
decompose  or  to  become  the  prey  of  dogs  and  birds,  without  an 
attempt  being  made  to  cover  them  with  earth.^  But  during  the  reign 
of  Augustus  the  aspect  of  this  region  underwent  an  important  change. 
Maecenas  having  selected  the  highest  point  for  his  residence,  erected 
a  lofty  edifice  (turris  Maecenatiand)  commanding  a  most  extensive  pro- 
spect, removea  the  public  cemeteries  to  a  greater  distance,  and  laid 
out  the  ground  around  his  mansion  in  spacious  gardens  and  pleasure 
grounds  (horti  Maecenatiani)^  which  descended  by  inheritance  to 
Augustus,  and  remained  for  some  generations  in  possession  of  his 
successors. 

References.— 3tt//.  Com.^  1874«  pp.  42;  187fi,  pp.  41  and  190;  1876,  p.  209.  Corpui  Inter. 
Xa<.,YL,  8828.    Dressel:  AnnaliIn»U  1879,  p.  285;  1880,  p.  266. 

nionnnienu  ofiiie  III.  Region  (Isis  et  Serapis). — When  the  dynasty 
of  the  Flavians  restored  to  public  and  private  use  the  great  extent  of 
land  usurped  by  Nero  for  his  ^^  golden  house/*  they  sec  apart  certain 
plots  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  amphitheatre  in  which  to  raise  baths 
for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  southern  Rome,  and  other  establish- 
ments connected  with  the  gladiatorial  or  hunting  shows,  which  periodi- 
cally took  place  in  the  Coliseum. 

The  Thermae  Titianae  were  built  over  the  remains  of  Nero's  house  in 
such  a  hurry,  that  Trajan  was  obliged  to  re-construct  them  from  the 
very  foundations.  Hence  their  promiscuous  name  of  Thermae  Titi  et 
Traiani, 

The  '^  dependances "  of  the  amphitheatre  were — (a)  the  castra 
Misenatium,  barracks  for  the  marines  of  the  fleet  of  Misenum  detailed 
to  Rome  for  the  manoeuvring  of  the  awnings  (velaria)  which  sheltered 
the  87,000  spectators  of  the  games ;  (b)  the  Lucius  magnuSy  probably  a 
training  school  for  gladiators ;  (c)  the  Curia  athletarum^  an  athletic  club, 
the  remains  of  which,  excavated  in  1569,  are  still  extant ;  {d)  the 
summum  Choragium^  a  repository  for  all  kind  of  machinery,  costumes, 
&c.,  used  in  the  shows ;  (e)  the  SpoUarium^  to  which  the  dead  bodies  of 
gladiators  were  removed;  (/)  the  Samiarum,  in  which  the  weapons  were 
made  and  repaired ;  (g)  the  Armamentarium,  where  these  weapons  were 
kept. 

[The  last  three  named  edifices  belonged  to  the  II.  Regio.] 

The  Moneta^  or  imperial  mint  for  the  coinage  of  gold  and  silver,  was 
discovered  in  1570  opposite  the  church  of  S.  Clemente.  The  porticos 
TellurensiSy  or  offices  of  the  Prefectus  Urhij  occupied  the  space  between 
Titus*  baths  and  the  temple  of  Tellus,  near  the  church  of  S,  Pietro  in 
Vinculis. 

References.— For  the  Thermae  Titianae  and  the  Golden  House ~de  Romania: 
Le  (tntiche  Gamert  Esauiline^  Rome,  18*22.  For  the  Curia  Athlecarum— Falconleri:  Inser. 
Athi.,  Romae,  16«a.  Kaibel:  Jntcr.  guuc.  Siciliae et  Italiae^  n.  1102-1110.  Ricoi:  La^uTnur, 
ri)f»i9f  in  Bull.  Com.,  1891.    For  the  Porticua  Tellareniiia  :  Bull.  Com.,  1892,  p.  19. 
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]ilMi«Hiciits  •r  ihc  V.  Regioa  (Esquiliae). — The  condition  of  these 
uplands  in  republican  times  is  described  ^phically  by  Livy,  xxvl.  10, 
in  speaking  of  the  Namidian  deserters  placed  outside  the  Esquiline 
Gate — inter  conuaUes  tectaque  hortorum  et  sepulcra^  atU  cavtu  undigue  vias. 
The  great  consular  roads,  the  cemeteries,  and  the  gardens  remained,  in 
fact,  the  characteristics  of  the  district  even  in  imperial  times.  The 
roads  were — ^the  Praenestina  (formerly  the  Galnna),  the  Labicanoj  and 
the  Tiburtina,  connected  by  many  cross-lanes.  They  were  lined  with 
stately  tombs,  such  as  the  one  called  cam  Tonda  (destroyed  1882),  the 
Panarium  Eiiry»acL%  the  columbaria  of  the  Arruntii  and  of  the  Statilii, 
the  monument  of  Ser.  Sulpicint  Ru/ug;'^  but  these  showy  tombs  were 
only  intended  to  screen  or  conceal  the  ^'fields  of  misery"  behind, 
where  men  and  beasts,  bodies  and  carcasses,  and  any  kind  of  unmen- 
tionable refuse  of  the  town  were  left  to  decompose.^  We  have  already 
alluded  to  the  great  reform  of  MaecenaR.  wno  buried  the  principal 
centre  of  infection  under  a  mass  of  earth  25  feet  high,  and  laid  out  on 
the  new  surface  his  world-renowned  Horti  Maecenatiam.  His  example 
was  followed  by  others,  so  that  at  the  beginning  of  third  century  after 
Christ  the  whole  region  was  transformed,  from  an  unwholesome 
cemetery,  into  a  delightful  park.  The  park  was  divided  into  several 
sections,  intersected  by  roads,  and  named  from  the  personage  who  first 
laid  them  out  or  who  owned  them  before  they  became  crown  property. 
Starting  from  the  gardens  of  SaUust  and  proceeding  in  a  southern 
direction,  we  should  have  crossed  the  gardens  of  £ollia  Paulina,  of 
Maecenas^  of  ^liti8  Lamia^  of  Torquatns^  of  Epaphroditus^  of  Helagalnxlus, 
of  Siatilius  Taurus,  and  many  smaller  enes,  all  fonning  one  stretch  of 
verdure  more  than  two  miles  long. 

Edifices  of  monumental  type  were  rather  scarce :  the  amphitheatrum 
Castrenjte,  the  nymphaeum  A  lexandri,  and  the  hall  of  the  Sessorian  Palace, 
called  Hierusalemj  are  the  best  still  in  existence. 


COLLIS  VIMINALIS. 

The  Viminal  was  separated  from  the  Esquiline  by  the  Virus  Patrivius, 
from  the  Quirinal  by  the  Vallis  Quirini  and  by  the  Ftir;u«  Longus,  now  the 
Via  di  S.  Vitale.  The  point  where  the  ridges  of  the  Viminal  and 
Quirinal  unite  is  180  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  the  floor  of  the 
church  of  S.  Lorenzo  in  Panispema  is  170.  No  portion  of  the  ancient 
city  was  less  distinguished  by  public  buildings  or  remarkable  sites  of 
any  description,  and  hence  we  may  conclude  that  it  was  at  all  times 
inhabited  chiefly  by  the  poorer  classes.  Almost  the  only  edifice  of 
which  we  find  any  notice  was  the  mansion  of  C.  Aquilliua,  a  Roman 
eques,  celebrated  for  his  legal  knowledge,  who  flourished  during  the 
last  century  of  the  commonwealth.  This  is  said  to  have  transcended  in 
magnificence  even  the  dwellings  of  Craasus  the  orator  and  of  Q.  Catulus, 

1  See  Corptif  InMcr.  Lot.,  toI.  VL,  2.  p.  976,  n.  6887-6814. 
*  See  LaDoUni,  Amient  Rome,  p.  lOa 
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on  the  PalatineJ  AnprnRtuB  included  the  Viminal  in  the  IV.  ward  of 
the  city.  The  house  of  Pudens,  on  the  Vicus  Patricius,  is  considered 
by  Christian  archseolop'sts  as  the  first  meeting-place  of  the  faithful  in 
Borne  {Eccksia  Pndentiana). 

COLLis  QUiRiyAUS  (the  VI.  region  of  Augustus,  named  AUa  Semita). 

This  hill,  of  which  the  highest  point  is  at  its  junction  with  the 
Viminal,  is  said  to  have  been  originally  called  Agonum^^  and  to  have 
received  the  name  by  which  it  was  subsequently  known,  when  colonized 
by  the  Sabines  {Curctes — Quirites — Qitirimut)^  by  whom  it  was  inhabited 
diirinp:  the  earliest  ages  of  Rome.  The  most  celebrated  temple  was  that 
of  Quirinus.  We  hear  of  its  existence  as  early  as  B.C.  435 — it  seems  to 
have  been  built  and  dedicated  in  B.C.  293  by  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  in 
fulfilment  of  a  vow  made  by  his  father  the  dictator,  and  it  was  again 
rebuilt  by  Augustns  in  B.C.  IC  Pope  Urban  VIII.  destroyed  its  last 
vestiges  in  1626.  Before  the  erecti  )n  of  the  triple  shrine  to  Jupiter, 
Juno,  and  Minerva  upon  the  Capitoline,  there  existed  a  temple  on  the 
Quirinal  consecrated  to  these  deities,  and  although  thrown  into  the 
shade  by  the  splendour  of  the  now  edifice,  it  was  still  in  existence  at  a 
very  late  period,  and  is  called  the  CnpifoUtim  Vetmt  by  Varro,  while  it  is 
indicated  by  Martial  by  the  appellation  of  loris  antiquiis.*  On  the 
Quirinal  were  also  temples  of  Fhra;^  of  >'a/M.v,«  decorated  with  paintings 
by  Fabius  Pictor,  near  which  was  the  house  of  Pomponius  Atticus ; ' 
and  of  Fortfina  Fuhlica  popvli  Rnmani  Primigenia;  of  Fortnna  pnhUca 
citerior;^  of  Semo  Sanciis  Dius  Fifliiis,  discovered  1881  near  the  church 
of  S.  Silvestro  al  Quirinale ;»  of  Serapii^,  near  the  church  of  Santa  Airata 
alia  Siibura,***  and  beyond  the  gate  (Collina)  was  a  temple  of  Vcnuit 
Erycina^^^  discovered  and  destroyed  about  A.D.  1585  in  the  Villa 
Verospi.i' 

On  the  plateau,  where  the  Viminal  and  Quirinal  join,  Diocletian  built 
his  Thermae  (A.D.  305),  the  most  extensive  and  costly  of  all  the  imperial 
structures  of  that  class.  The  central  portion  is  well  preserved,  especially 
the  caUdarium  and  the  frigidarium^  which  were  transformed  by  Michael 
Aagelo,  A.D.  1562,  into  a  church  of  S.  Maria  fkgii  AmjiU.^^  The 
Thermae  Constavtininnae  occupied  the  site  of  the  modem  palaces 
Rogpigltosi  axid  thUa  Constilta,  Their  destruction  dates  from  the  time  of 
Paul  V.  (1605). 

Close  to  the  porta  Collina  was  the  Campus  Scclerattis  where  the 

iPlin.  H.N.  XVII.  1. 

'  Fest  8.T.  Quirinalii  coUi$.  p.  254.    Panl  Diae.  b.t.  Agonium^  p.  10.  comp.  Dionvn.  TI.  ^. 
»  Dionyd.  II.  63.    Ovid.  FMt.Tl.  611.  VI.  795.    LIt.  IV.  21.  X.  46.    Plin.  H.N.  VII.  £0.  XV. 
39.    Dion  C&R8.  LIV.  19. 

•  Varro  L.L.  V.  $  US.    Martial.  V.  22.  VII.  73. 
«  Martial  V.  22.    Varro  UL.  l.c. 

«  Llv.  X.  1.    Plln.  H.N.  XXXV.  4. 

7  CIo.  ad  Att  IV.  1.  XIL  4A.  de  legff.  I.  1. 

•  LtT.  XXXIV.  £8.    Kfcbter,  Topogr.  p.  182. 

•  Vlioontl  Un  timuiacrc  di  f^emo  Sancut^  Rome,  1881.    Drcssel  Bull.  Inst.  1881.  p.  38— L 
»  Corpwt  Inter.  Lat,  vol.  VI.  n.  570. 

"  LiT.  XXX  sa 

13  See  Bull.  Com.  18R8.  p.  3. 

"»  Corpvt  VI.  1180-1131. 
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Testal  Virfjfins,  who  had  broken  their  vows,  were  buried  alive.^  Its 
exact  location  corresponds  with  the  north-east  corner  of  the  new 
Treasury  Buildings  (Palazzo  delk  Finanze). 

The  noblest  private  mansions  were  those  of  Q.  FUivim  Sahunat, 
transformed  under  Domitian  into  a  Templum  Gent  is  Flaviae;  of  Valerius 
VegeUis^  consul,  A.D.  91,  and  of  his  friend  Valerius  MartiaUa^  the  poet; 
of  the  Pomponii  Bam;  of  the  Nummii,  Betitii,  Avidii,  Postumii^  &c, 

COLLis  HORTULORUM  (partly  included  in  the  VI F.  region  Via  Lata). 

This  hill,  which,  in  the  decline  of  the  empire  was  named  Manx 
Piucius, — whence  the  modern  appellation  Monte  Pincio — rises,  at  its 
highest  point,  about  220  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  was  not 
inchided  within  the  Servian  wall ;  and,  as  the  name  imports,  was  laid 
out  in  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds.  Among  the  most  celebrated  of 
these  were  the  Horti  Sailiuftiani ;-  the  Horti  LucuUiani^  first  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  downfall  of  Messalina;^  and  the  Horti  Aciliorum, 

The  Horti  SaUustiani  occupied  the  hollow  between  the  Pincian  and 
the  Quirinal,  and  the  heights  of  the  Villa  Massimo  and  of  the  Villa 
Lwlovisi,  Some  remains  of  a  graceful  Nymphaeum  can  be  seen  in  the 
modem  Piazza  Sallustiana.  The  Horti  LucuUiani  extended  from  the 
Via  Sistina  to  the  region  of  S.  Andrea  delle  Fratte  ;  the  Horti  AcUiorum 
included  the  church  and  garden  of  the  Trinitd  dei  monti,  the  ViUa 
Medici,  and  the  public  garden  of  the  Pincio.  They  were  laid  out  in 
terraces,  supported  by  walls  of  reticulated  masonry.  The  substructions 
on  the  north  and  east  sides,  included  by  Aurelian  in  the  city  walls,  are 
still  in  existence,  and  so  is  the  piscina  or  reservoir,  excavated  in  the 
solid  rock,  under  and  near  the  Casina  del  Pincio, 

References.— For  the  fforti  SaVustiani—BuWett.  arch,  com.,  1888,  p.  8.  For  the  Horti 
Zwtfi/tani— Nibby :  Homo  Antira,  vol  II,  p.  836,  Bull.  arch,  cnm.,  I8HI,  p.  150.  For  the 
/iorti  Aeifiorum—Bnll  lout,  186S,  p.  119.  Corpus  Inter.  Lat.  VL  p.  623.  Ball.  aroh.  cool, 
1891,  p.  133. 

Having  now  completed  the  circuit  of  the  seven  hills,  we  must  describe 
the  plain  which  stretches  from  their  foot  to  the  left  bank  of  the  river. 
The  Via  Flamitiia,  issuing  from  the  Porta  Ratumena  (Via  di  Marforio), 
and  ninning  in  a  straight  line  to  the  Pons  MuIvuls  divided  it  in  two 
sections.  The  section  east  of  the  Via  Flaminia  (the  Corso  of  modern 
Rome)  was  included  by  Augustus  in  the  VII.  ward,  named  Via  Lata ; 
the  other  formed  the  IX.,  named  Cii^us  Flamitnus. 

REGIO  VII.  VIA  LAT.X. 

This  region  derived  its  name  from  a  broad  road  which  ran  in  a 
straight  line  from  the  north-east  comer  of  the  Capitoline  to  the  present 
church  of  S.  Silvestro  in  CapitCy  in  a  parallel  line  with  the  Via  Flaminia. 
Its  course  can  be  followed  by  means  of  remains  of  pavement  discovered 
at  various  times.    In  this  region  we  must  look  for  the  Campus  Agrippae^ 

I  DiooTB.  II.  87.    Plat.  Nam.  10.    liv.  VIII.  15.    FeRt  a  v.  Seeleratut  campus,  p.  333^ 

*  Taoir.  Ann.  XIII.  47.  Hlit.  III.  82.    Dion  Oasa  LXVI.  10.    Vopisc.  Aarel.  49. 

*  Tadt.  Ann.  XI.  31  37.    Juv.  8.  X.  334.    Plut  Lacaa  39. 
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a  public  garden  of  some  extent,  which  occupied  the  space  from  the 
Piazza  di  Trevi  to  the  Via  del  Tritonc,  and  for  the  Porticus  Potlae^  named 
after  the  sister  of  Vipsanius  Agrippa,  hence  known  also  as  the  f*orticu» 
Vipsania.  It  occupied  a  strip  of  land  between  the  Campus  and  the 
Via  Flaminia,  from  the  modem  Palazzo  Marignoli  to  the  Piazza  di 
Sciarra,  and  on  its  walls  were  painted  the  geographical  maps  of  tlie 
provinces  of  the  Empire,  surveyed  and  drawn  by  the  Metisores  totius 
OrhiSy  in  the  census  mentioned  by  St.  Luke.  The  Templum  SoUs  was 
built  by  the  Emperor  Aurelian  in  memory  of  his  conquests  of  Palmyra ; 
remains  of  it  exist  in  the  Villa  Colonna  and  in  the  Piazza  della  Pilotta, 
The  other  edifices  of  the  Region  were  the  headquarters  of  the  City 

Solice,  Castra  Cohortis  pHmae  Vigibim,  discovered  under  the  Palazzo 
luti-Savorelli,  the  Porticus  Comtantini^  discovered  along  the  Via  degli 
Archi  della  Pilotta,  the  Forum  Suarium^  near  the  church  dei  Lucchesi^ 
a  triumphal  arch  which  stood  on  the  Via  Flaminia  (at  the  comer  of 
the  Via  delle  Convertite),  destroyed  A.D.  1660  by  Pope  Alexander  VII., 
and  another  arch  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Claudius,  by  means  of 
which  the  Aqua  Virgo  was  carried  over  the  same  high  road.  It  was 
discovered  A.D.  1562  in  the  Piazza  di  Sciarra. 

IX.  BcKion— Circas  Flaniuinft. — The  southern  portion  of  the 
meadow  between  the  Via  Flaminia  and  the  river,  that  part,  namely, 
which  was  nearest  to  the  Capitoline,  was  known  as  the  Campus  Flaminius 
or  Praia  Flaminia;^  and  here,  immediately  under  the  Arx,  C.  Flaminius, 
who  fell  at  the  battle  of  the  Thrasymene  lake,  formed  the  Circus 
Flaminius^  which  gave  its  name  to  the  ninth  Augustan  region.^  Build- 
ings were  erected  in  this  quarter  at  a  very  early  period,  and  before  the 
death  of  Augustus,  a  vast  number  of  most  important  edifices  were  here 
clustered  together.  Immediately  outside  of  the  Servian  wall,  at  the 
south-west  angle  of  the  Capitoline,  in  front  of  the  Porta  Carmentalis, 
was  the  Forum  OUtorium  3  or  vegetable  market,  in  and  around  which 
were  several  temples — that  of  ApoUo,  vowed  in  B.C.  433,  on  account  of 
a  pestilence,  and  dedicated  B.C.  431,  by  the  consul  C.  Julius  Mento, 
being  the  only  temple  to  that  God  in  Rome  before  the  time  of  Augustus^ 
— that  of  ^7es,  erected  by  M.  Atilius  Calatinus,  in  the  first  Punic  war, 
destroyed  by  fire  in  the  second  Punic  war,  rebuilt,  again  destroyed  in 
B.C.  31,  and  again  restored  by  Germanicus* — that  of  luno  Sospita  (or 
perhaps  luuo  Matuta),  vowed  by  C.  Cornelius  Cethegus,  in  the  battle 
against  the  Insubres,  B.C.  197,  and  dedicated  B.C.  196' — that  of  Pieku^ 
vowed  by  M'.  Acilius  Glabrio  at  the  battle  of  Thermopylae,  B.C.  191, 
and  dedicated  ten  years  afterwards  by  his  son ;  reared  upon  the  spot 
where,  according  to  the  legend,  the  woman  had  dwelt  who  saved  her 
imprisoned  father  from  starvation  by  her  own  milk' — and  that  of 
Bellona,  in  which  the  Senate  generally  assembled  when  circumstances 
rendered  it  necessary  for  them  to  meet  outside  the  pomerium,  as,  for 

1  Lav.  m.  64.  63.     Varro  UL.  V.  J 154. 

8  Paul.  Diac.  8.v.  Flaminius,  p.  89.    liv.  Epit.  XX.    Varro  L.L.  V.  {154.    Strabo.  V.  3.  98 
«VarroL.L.  V.  §146. 

«  Liy.  IV.  25.  29.  XXXIV.  48.  XXXVIL  («.  XLt  17.    Aboozl  ad  Cio.  Orat  in  tog.  cand. 
8ee  Bull.  Com.,  1893.  p.  46. 
»  LW.  XXI.  82.  XXIV.  47.  XXV.  7.    Clc.  de  N.D.  IL  28.  de  legg.  II.  11.    Tacit  Ann.  IL  49 
«  Llv.  XXXIL  80.  XXXIV.  ftS. 
'  Feat  aT.  jPittati^  p.  209.    Val.  Max.  U.  y.  L    liv.  XL.  34.    FUn.  H.N.  VII.  86. 
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example,  when  they  gave  audience  to  the  ambassadors  of  a  state  with 
which  the  Roman  people  were  at  war,  or  to  a  general  who  had  not  laid 
down  his  military  command.^  The  temple  of  Apollo,  mentioned  above, 
was  occasionally  employed  for  the  same  purpose.  Behind  this  temple 
was  a  small  open  space  where  stood  the  Columna  Bellica,  from  whence, 
when  war  was  declared  against  an  enemy  beyond  the  sea,  the  Roman 
Fecialis  hurled  a  spear  into  the  plot  of  ground  called  Ager  lloittUitf, 
which  represented  the  country  of  the  foe.^  In  addition  to  the  above, 
this  quarter  contained  the  Aedes  Herculis  Musarum^  built  by  M.  Fulvius 
Nobilior,  about  B.C.  186,'  and  rebuilt  by  L.  Marcius  Philippus,  the 
stepfather  of  Augustus,^  who  surrounded  it  with  the  colonnade  called 
Pin'Ucus  Philippic — ^the  temple  of  Hercules  Custos^ — of  Diana  and  luno 
Begifia,  dedicated  by  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus  when  censor,  B.C.  179 ' — of 
Fortuna  Equestris^  vowed  by  Q,  Fulvius  Flaccus,  in  a  battle  against  the 
Celtiberi,  B.C.  180  • — of  Mars  • — of  Neptunus,  called  the  Delubrum  Cn. 
Domitii^^ — and  of  Castor  and  Pollux}^  All  these  sacred  edifices  have 
disappeared  or  are  concealed  by  modern  buildings.  Some  pillars 
belonging  to  the  temples  of  Spes,  luno,  and  Pietas,  which  stood  side 
by  side  on  the  west  side  of  the  Forum  Olitorinm,  can  be  seen  in  and 
around  the  church  of  S.  Nicola  in  Carcere  (so  named  after  a  Byzantine 
prison  which  stood  in  the  Via  de  Pierleoni  close  by).  A  square  sub- 
struction in  the  caves  of  an  inn  called  Delia  Catena,  opposite  the 
theatre  of  Marcellus,  is  attributed  to  the  temple  of  Apollo,  wliile  a 
round  shrine  in  the  courtyard  of  the  convent  of  S,  Nicolo  dei  Cesarini 
is  identified  with  the  temple  of  Hercules  Custos. 

In  the  region  of  the  Circus  Flaminius,  also,  were  the  three  great 
theatres  of  Rome — 

1.  Theatrum  Pompeii,  built  by  Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus  upon  his  return 
from  the  Mithridatic  war,  to  which  were  attached  a  spacious  colonnade, 
the  Portiais  Pompeii,^^  where  the  spectators  might  find  refuge  from  a 
sudden  storm,  and  a  hall,  employed  as  a  place  of  meeting  for  the  Senate, 
the  Curia  Pompeii,  in  which  Julius  Caesar  was  murdered.^  In  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  this  theatre,  Pompeius,  who  had  previously  lived 
in  the  Cannae,  built  a  residence  for  himself  and  laid  out  gardens.^^ 
Adjoining  the  theatre  was  a  colonnade,  built  by  Augustus,  decorated 
with  representations  of  fourteen  different  nations,  and  hence  called 
Porticus  ad  Nationea,^^  and  here,  too,  was  the  triumphal  arch  erected  by 
Claudius  in  honour  of  Tiberius.     There  are  a  few  fragments  of  the 

>  LiT.  X.  19.  XXVIII.  88.  XXXI.  47.  XXXIII.  22.    XXXVL  89.   XXXIX.  29.   XLL  6. 
XLU.  2S.  96.  Ac    Ovid.  Fast.  YI.  203.    Fest.  b.t.  Senaeula,  p.  347.    Plin.  H.N.  XXXV.  8. 

«  Qyid.  Fast  VI.  205.    Serv.  ad  Virg.  JEn.  IX  63.    Paul  Diac  a. v.  BeUona,  p.  33. 

>  Cio.  pro  Arch.  11.    Plin.  H.N.  XXXV.  10.    Plat  Q.B.  69.    Euxneu.  pro  Inst  schoL  Aug. 
Hacrob.  S.  1. 12.    Sery.  ad  Virg.  Mn.  L  8. 

•  Orid.  Fast  VL  798.    Soet  Oct.  29. 
s  Martial.  V.  49. 

•  Ond.  Fabt  VI.  209. 

»  Uv.  XL.  62.    Jul.  Obs.  76. 

•  LiT.  XL  40.  44.  XLII  10.    Tacit  Ana  III.  7L 
•Plin.  H.N.  XXXVL  6. 

wpiin.  Lc     Liv.  XXVIIl.  11. 
u  Vitruv.  IV.  8. 

w  Vitmv.  V.  9.    Ovid.  A.  A.  L  67. 

upiot  Brut  14.  Oaea.  6(5.     Applan.  B.a  II  115.     Clc.de  dir.  tl.  9.    LIt.  Epit  CXVL 
Soet  JqI.  80.  81.  Octav.  81.    Dioa  Oass.  XLtV.  16.     Plia  H.N.  XXXV.  9. 
M  Pint  Pomp.  40. 44. 
»  Plin.  H.N.  XXXVL  5.    Sery.  ad  Virg.  Ma.  VIIL  72L 
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eunei  and  of  the  eaten  of  Pompey'a  tbeatre  in  the  Piatza  di  Gratia  Plnbt 
and  in  the  caves  of  the  Palarat  Pio. 

■J.   neafi-um  BuWi.  built  by  L.  CornclinB  Balbns,'  entirely  destroyed. 

3.  T/iealrum  MarctUi,  built  by  Augustus  in  bonour  of  hia  nephew, 
close  to  tbe  Forum  Olitorium,  on  the  site  of  the  temple  of  I'ietas, 
noticed  above.'  A  great  part  of  tbia  theatre  was  destroyed  by  a  con- 
fiagratioo  during  tbe  reign  of  Titus ;  but  considerable  remains  of  the 
semicircular  outer  wall  are  still  visible  in  the  Piazza  .Montaaara,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  woodcut  below.    These  remains  were  converted  in 


middle  ages  into  a  stronghold  of  the  SavolU  family.    They  belong  now 
to  tbe  OrBiois. 

Finally,  we  must  notice  in  this  region  the  Porticiu  Octaria,  odierwise 
called  Particas  Cnrinthta,  erected  by  Cn.  Oclavius,  who  was  consul 
B.C.  105,  in  honour  of  his  naval  triumph  over  PerseuB.*  This  structure 
must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  Porlicui  Octaviae,  with  its 
BibUntktcae,  Schola,  and  Curia  attached,  all  comprehended  under  the 
general  title  Oetaviat  Opera.  The  latter  was  buiit  close  to  tbe  theatre 
of  Marcellus  by  Augustus,  in  honour  of  his  sister.*  It  occupied  the  site 
of  tbe  earlier  Porlictu  Metelli,  built  by  Metellus  Macedonicus  (consul 
B.C.  143),  after  his  triumph,  and  included  wicbiu  its  circuit  temples  of 
lupiler  Slator  and  of  Ihho.*  Tbe  remains  of  the  Portion  Octaviat,  as 
they  now  exist,  include  the  propylaeia,  portion  of  the  western  colonnade 
and  three  columns  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter. 

RBfOPSnCOS.-.fi""'. -'«(.,  1948,  p.  108.     «./(. /|U(.,  1878,  p.  JM.     ^iHOl.  iuf,,  1889,  p.  I. 
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HI.  C>M|Mta  narilaa  (in  B  restricted  sense). — To  the  nortli  of  the 
Prata  Flaminia,  and  occupying  the  apace  formed  by  the  angular  beod 
of  the  Btreani,  was  the  Canipui  Martiua  proper,  frequently  cftlled  jstmply 
Campuf.  According  to  the  narrative  of  Livy,'  it  was  the  property  of 
tte  TnrqniDS  (agtr  Tarquininnim),  and,  upon  tlieir  expulsion,  was 
confiscated,  and  tbeu  consecrated  to  Mara ;  but  Dionysius  asserts  *  that 
'  '  3  the  god,  and  aacrilegiouBly  appro- 
.  ,  J  agrees  well  with  the  statement  of 

Livy,  that  it  was  thought  impious  to  make  use  of  the  crop  which  was 
growing  upon  it  at  the  time  when  the  Tarquins  were  driven  forth,  and 
that  therefore — quia  nligiogum  ernt  consiinnie — the  corn  when  reaped 
was  cast  into  the  river,  and  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Insula  Tiberina. 

During  the  republic  the  Campus  Martius  was  employed  specially  for 
two  purposes.     (1.)  As  a  place  for  holding  the  constitutional  assemblies 
(comitKi),  especially  the  Comilia  CentuHata,  and  also  for  ordinary  public 
meetings  {coaciontx).     (2.)   For  gymnastic   and  war-lite   sports.     For 
seven  centuries  it  remained  almost  entirely  open,  and  although  subse- 
quently built  upon  to  a  certain  extent,  there  was  still  ample  space  left 
for  exercise  and  recreation.     In  the  Comitia  the  citizens,  when  their 
votes  were  taken,  passed  into  enclosures  termed  Sepia  or  OiiiUa,'  which 
were,  for  a  long  period,  temporary  wooden  erections ;  but  Julius  Cie^ar 
formed  a  plan  for  constructing  marble  Septa,  which  were  to  be  sur- 
rounded  by  a  lofty  portico,   with  spacious    apartments,  iJie  whole 
extending  to  nearly  a  mile  in  circumference.*    This  great  work,  which 
was  only  commenced  by  the  dictator,  was  prosecutea  by  Lepidus,  was 
completed  and  dedicated  by  Agrtppa,  and  termeil  Septa  luiut  or  Septa 
Agrippiana.'     By  Agrippa,  also,  was   commenced   a   vast   edifice,  the 
Dirlhilorium,  which  was   finished  and   dedicated   by  Augustus   abont 
B.C.  8.    It  must  have  been  in  the  immediate  ueigiibuurhood  of  the 
Septa,   since  it  was   intended,   as   the 
name  implies,  as  an  othce  for  distributiug 
and    counting    the    balloting    tickets,       i 
Close   to   the    Septa    stood    the    Villa    ii 
Pablica,  a  boildiog  employed  by  the    I' 
ceoBors  when  rumbering  the  people,  by    \ 
the  consuls  when  holding  levees,  and 
bj  the  Senate  when  receiving  foreign 

ftmbosaadois.  We  hear  of  its  existence  as  early  as  B.C.  437,  and  it 
was  rebuilt,  or  intended  to  be  rebuilt,  upon  a  magnificent  scale  in 
connection  wiHi  the  Septa  lulia.'  A  representation  of  this  edifice  is 
found  on  a  denarius  of  the  Gens  Didia. 

In   the   Campus   Martius,   also,   Agrippa,   in    his   third   consulship, 
B.C.  27,  erectoi  a  magnificent  temi^e,  with  public  Thermae  attached. 


Ijimprld.  Alex.  Sew.  M.  .,...,..« 
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dedicated  to  Mafs,  Venus,  Julias  Csesar,  siod  all  the  other  deities  of  the 
Julian  line,  and  hence  named  the  Pantheon.^  Although  repeatedly 
damaged,  it  was  always  carefully  repaired,  and  exists  almost  entire  at 
the  present  day,  as  the  church  of  8.  Maria  ad  Martyres.  Recent 
excavations,  however,  have  shown  that  the  existing  rotunda  of  the 
Pantheon,  although  the  portico  is  inscribed  with  Agrippa^s  name 
(M.  Agrippa  L.  f.  cos.  tertium.  fecit)  is  not  his  work,  but  a  reconstruc- 
tion from  the  very  foundations  made  by  Hadrian,  A.D.  120-124. 
Agrippa's  building  was  altogether  different  in  size,  shape,  material,  and 
orientation,  and  its  level  was  much  lower.  Between  Agrippa*s  level  and 
Hadrian^s  there  are  traces  of  another  floor,  paved  with  marble  slabs, 
which  may  belong  to  the  reconstruction  of  Domitian,  A.D.  82.  At  the 
back  of  the  Pantheon,  in  the  Via  delta  Palombella^  there  are  exquisite 
remains  of  the  Laconicum^  excavated  1881,  and  in  the  Via  cUUa  Ciambella^ 
others  belonging  to  the  Tepidariitm  of  the  Baths.  The  Stagnum  Agrippae 
is  still  represented  by  a  depression  called  La  Valle.  This  pond  was 
lined  on  the  north  side  by  a  portico  called  Eventus  Bom^  from  a  temple 
of  the  same  god,  the  remains  of  which  lie  under  the  church  of  S.  Maria 
in  Monterone.  Lastly,  among  the  great  works  with  which  Agrippa 
embellished  this  district,  we  may  notice  the  Foseidonion,  otherwise 
called  the  BasiUca  Neptuni,  which  stood  in  the  middle  of  a  portico 
called  Porticus  Argonautarum,  from  the  subject  of  the  pictures  with 
which  it  was  ornamented.*  The  Neptunium  was  rebuilt  by  Hadrian. 
The  eleven  columns  still  visible  in  the  Piazza  di  Pietra^  belong  to  the 
right  or  north  peristyle  of  the  temple. 

Reference.— Bii^/-  Cmn.^  1878,  p.  lO. 

In  order  to  leave  the  Campus  open,  as  far  as  possible,  the  greater 
number  of  the  structures  which  we  have  enumerated  were  grouped 
together  at  the  end  nearest  the  Prata  Flaminia  and  the  north  side  of  the 
Capitoline.  Hence,  in  the  great  fire  wliich  took  place  in  this  quarter 
during  the  reign  of  Titus,  we  find  the  following  buildings  named 
amongst  those  which  were  altogether  destroyed  or  seriously  injured — 
Serapeum — Iseum — Septa — Templum  Neptuni — Thermae  of  Agrippa^ 
Pantheum  —  Diribitorium  —  Thcatrum  Balin  —  Scena  Pompeii  —  Porticus 
Octaviae  (OKraovta  otK^fAttra)  with  the  library.  Hadrian  undertook  tiie 
reconstruction  of  the  quarter  swept  by  the  fire,  adding  one  of  two 
buildings  of  his  own  design,  like  the  templum  Matidiae^  the  ruins  of 
which  exist  under  the  Casa  degli  Orfam. 

North  of  this  quarter,  which  might  be  called  of  Agrippa  and  of 
Hadrian,  there  was  one  of  the  Antonines,  and  still  further,  in  the 
direction  of  tiie  Porta  Flaminia,  another  of  Augustus. 

The  group  of  the  Antonines  includes  the  Columna  Centenaria  divi 
Mardy  from  which  the  modern  Piazza  Colonna  is  named ;  the  Columna 
divi  Piiy  discovered  A.D.  1703,  under  the  Casa  delta  Missione^  together 
with  the  Ustrinum  or  crematory  altar  for  the' members  of  the  family,*  and 
the  Templimi  divi  Antonini^  which  stood  probably  on  the  site  of  the 

1  Dion  Oam.  LIU.  27.    PUn.  H.N.  XXXVI.  U.    Ammittn.  MaroeU.  XVL  10.    Xfterob.  S. 
11.  18. 
'^  man  Cm8.  Lin.  27.    lEartbil  IL  14.  IIL  SO.  XI  L    Spftrtiia.  HadriuL  U. 
3  See  Huelsen  in  Mittheilungen,  18St),  p.  41. 
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Palazzo  Cbifi  The  Columna  Centenaria,  like  the  one  of  Trajan,  ia 
covered  with  bas-reliefs  representing  the  yictories  of  M.  Anrelius  over 
the  Marcomanni.  The  column  of  Antoninus  was  a  plain  pillar  of  red 
granite,  the  fragments  of  which  have  been  used  in  restoring  the  obelisk 
in  the  Piazza  di  MontecUorio.  The  base  of  white  marble,  adorned  with 
ezceUent  bas-reliefs,  has  been  removed  to  the  Giardino  deUa  Pigna  in  the 
Vatican. 

The  group  of  Augnstus  included  the  Mausoleum^  built  in  28  B.C., 
the  shell  of  which  still  remains  near  the  church  of  S,  Rocco.  Its 
propylaeia  were  flanked  by  two  obelisks,  removed  one  by  Sixtus  Y.  to 
the  Piazza  deW  Esquilino,  the  other  by  Pius  VIL  to  the  Piazza  del 
Quirinale,  Between  the  Mausoleum  and  the  Via  Flaminia,  on  the  site 
of  the  modem  Piazza  degli  Otto  Cantoni^  was  the  Ustrinnm^  or  Bustum^ 
a  square  enclosed  by  a  triple  marble  wall,  and  shaded  with  poplars,  in 
which  the  bodies  of  Augustus  and  of  his  relatives  and  descenoants  were 
cremated. 

Refepenee8.'Nlbb7:  Roma  AtUiea,  toI.  if.,  p.  1130.    Hlraohfeld:  DU  KaUerlMim  Grab' 
sUUten  in  Borne.    Berlin,  1886.    Boll,  com.,  18S2,  p.  152. 

South  of  the  Mausoleum  was  the  Ara  Pads  Augmtae,  fragments  of 
which  were  found  in  1858  under  the  Palazzo  Fiano,  and  the  Horologium^ 
for  which  the  obelisk  now  in  the  Piazza  di  Montecitorio  served  as 
gnomon,  the  lines  of  hours  being  marked  with  brass  rods  on  a  marble 
floor.  The  Porticus  ad  Nationetf,  another  work  of  Augustus,  was  near 
the  modem  Campo  di  Fiore  (see  p.  59). 

References.— For  the  Ara  Pacis:  Ann.  Inst.,  I88I,  p.  302.  Lanciani:  P.  and  Chr.  Romty 
!>.  88.    For  the  Horologiom:  Bandini:  de  OUlisco  Cats.  Avg.^  Rome,  1750. 

The  centre  of  the  Campus  Martius  was  occupied  by  a  group  of 
buildings  raised  or  restored  by  Severus  Alexander — ^viz.,  by  the 
Thermae  Alcxandrianae  (on  the  site  of  those  of  Nero)  and  by  the 
Stadiuniy  now  called  Piazza  Navona, 

A  remarkable  discovery  made  in  1887  in  the  Corso  Vitlorio  Emmanude 
near  the  Palazzo  Cesarim^  that  of  an  altar  surrounded  by  a  triple 
enclosure  of  marble  walls,  and  by  a  moat,  has  enabled  the  writer 
to  determine  the  site  of  the  Tarentum  and  of  the  Ara  Ditis,  where  the 
Ludi  Saecularee  were  celebrated.  Three  years  later,  on  Sept.  20,  1890, 
the  records  of  the  games  celebrated  under  Augustus  in  the  year  17  B.C., 
and  xmder  Septimius  Severus  in  204  A.D.  were  discovered  near  the 
bank  of  the  Tiber,  by  S.  Giovanni  dei  Fiorentiui.  The  marble  pillars 
on  which  they  are  engraved  are  now  preserved  in  the  museum  of  the 
Baths  of  Diocletian. 

References.  —  VIHner.  di  Einsiedeln^  p.  108.  MommMn:  Commentaria  Ludorum 
aoeeml^  inBpheia  Bpigr.,  1692,  p.  225. 

The  temple  of  Im  and  Scrapie^  mentioned  above  as  destroyed  or 
damaged  in  the  fire  of  Titus,  occupied  an  oblong  space  between  the 
modem  churches  of  S.  Macuto  and  of  S.  Stefano  del  Caeca,  from  N.  to  S., 
and  between  those  of  S.  Jgnazio  and  La  Minerva,  from  E.  to  W.  There 
were  the  Propylaeia  flanked  by  two  or  three  pairs  of  obelisks,  a  Drontos 

1  Suet.  Octar.  100.    Strab.  t.  8.  a 
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lined  with  excellent  specimens  of  Egyptian  art,  a  shrine  built  of  blocks 
of  red  granite  with  painted  bas-reliefs,  which  had  been  removed  bodily 
from  the  valley  of  the  Nile  to  that  of  the  Tiber,  &c. 

References.— Bull.  arch,  com.,  1883,  p.  83;  18S8,  p.  23.    Canine:  //  Umpio  diside  nella 
rtg.  IX.  in  Aun.  lost.,  1852,  p.  348. 

The  temple  of  Minerva  Campensis,  dedicated  by  Pompey  the  Great  as 
a  memorial  of  his  military  achievements  (Plin.  H.N.  VII.  26,  27),  stood 
in  the  inner  courtyard  of  the  Convent  of  La  Minerva,  and  perished 
towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  sites  of  the  temples  of  luturna,  built  by  C.  Lutatius  Catulua,^ 
of  the  Aedcs  Lainim  Permarimim,  vowed  by  L.  Aemilius  Regillus  in  the 
naval  battle  against  the  captains  of  Antiochus  B.C.  190,  and  dedicated 
by  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus  when  censor,  B.C.  179,'  are  altogether  un- 
known. The  site  ot  the  Amphitheatrum  Taun,  the  first  stone  structure 
of  its  kind  erected  by  Statilius  Taurus  in  B.C.  45,'  is  identified  by  some 
topographers  with  the  artificial  mound  of  Monte  Giordano. 

The  section  of  the  plain  north  of  the  Stadium  and  of  the  Ara  Ditis 
was  mostly  occupied  by  stonecutters'  sheds  and  studios  of  artists. 
There  was  a  pier  for  landing  columns  and  marbles  (discovered  in  1890 
under  the  foundations  of  the  Teatro  Apollo),  connected  by  a  causeway 
with  the  Crown  offices  Rationis  Marmorum  (for  the  import  and 
sale  of  transmarine  marbles),  which  stood  near  the  modern  church  of 
*S.  Apollinare. 

References.— CorsI:  J>«JU  Plttrt  AnUche,  Rome,  18i«V  Brnzza:  hcrhioni  di  Harmi 
Oreizi,  Uome,  1S72.  I^nciani:  Bull.  arch,  com.,  18&1,  p.  23.  MarchetU:  Bull  arch,  com., 
1891,  p.  45.    Plates  III.  IV. 

As  in  classic  times,  the  Sacra  Via  and  the  approaches  to  the  Capito- 
Hum  were  the  most  ambitious  places  for  the  erection  of  triumphal 
arches,  so  during  the  declining  times  of  the  empire  the  approaches  to 
the  Aelian  bridge  and  the  high  road  to  St.  Peter's  Constantinian 
Basilica  were  eagerly  sought  after  for  the  same  purpose.  Thus  we 
hear  of  an  arch  raised  by  Gratianus,  Valentinian,  and  Theodosius  oppo- 
site the  modern  church  of  S.  Celso  in  Banchi,  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Pons  Aehus  (Corpus  Inscr.  Lat,  Vol.  VI.  n.  1184),  of  another  bearing 
the  names  of  Arcadius,  Honorius,  and  Theodosius,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Pons  Vaticanus  or  Neronianus,  near  S.  Giovanni  de  Fiorentini 
(Corptat  n.  1196),  and  of  a  third  dedicated  to  Valentinian  and  Valens, 
A.D.  367,  at  the  entrance  to  the  bridge  of  their  name  (the  Fonts  Sisto,  see 
below). 
Reference.— Bull.  arch,  com.,  1893,  p.  18. 

Before  crossing  over  to  the  Transtiberine  district  we  must  mention  the 
monuments  erected  in  the  plain  between  the  Capitoline,  the  Palatine, 
the  Aventine,  and  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  mostly  connected  with  the 
Circus  Maximtts  (the  XI.  regio  of  Augustus)  and  with  the  Forum 
Boarium. 

CIROUS  MAXIM  ITS. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  hollow  between  the  Palatine  and  the 
Aventine  was  called  Vallis  Murcia,*  or  Ad  Murciae^  or  Ad  Murcimy 

1  OYid.  Fatt.  I.  463.    Servius  ad  Virg.  Aenead.  XIL  189. 
s  LiT.  XLl  62.    Macrob.  I.  10. 
*  Dion.  U.  28.    Suet  Oetav.  29. 

*Senr.  ad  VIfr.  iEn.  VIII.  63C.    Varro  L.L.  V.  5154.    Ll7.  I.  83.    PUn.  H.N.  XV.  tSl 
CUttd.  Cons.  Stil  II.  404. 
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names  derived  from  an  altar  of  the  goddess  Murcia,  who  is  represented 
as  identical  with  Venus.  In  this  hollow  the  Circus  Maximus  was 
formed,  the  construction  and  arrangement  of  which  we  shall  describe 
more  particularly  hereafter.  According  to  the  Notitia^  it  could  accom- 
modate four  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand  spectators.  The  Carceres 
opened  at  the  north-west  end,  near  the  modern  street  of  S.  Sahina, 
the  ancient  Vicus  ad  Duodecim  Portas.  There  are  remains  of  the 
opposite  or  semicircular  end  by  la  MoleUa,  and  there  are  records  of  a 
triumphal  arch  of  Titus  erected  there  in  memory  of  his  conquest  of 
«Teru8alem.i  Nothing  more  is  left  standing  of  this  gigantic  structure, 
and  even  the  concavity  of  the  valley  has  been  made  to  disappear  by  the 
erection  of  the  gas-works  at  a  much  higher  level.  The  two  obelisks  on 
the  Spina  were  removed  by  Sixtus  V.,  one  to  the  Lateran  in  1588,  the 
other  to  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  in  1589. 

Referenees.— Mercati:  on  Obeluchi  di  Roma,  1689.    Biobter:  Topographies  p.  118. 

Within  the  Circus  was  the  subterranean  altar  of  ConsitSy  the  god  of 
secret  counsel,  which  was  uncovered  only  during  the  celebration  of  the 
games ; '  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Circus  were  temples — of 
»Soi" — of  Mercurius* — of  Ceres,  Liher,  and  Libera^  generally  callea  simply 
Aedes  Cereris* — of  Venus* — of  Flora^ — of  Summanus* — and  of  luventas.* 


FORUM  60ARIUM. 

The  open  space  extending  from  the  Circus  to  the  river  was  the 
Forum  Boarium  or  cattle-market,  in  which  was  appropriately  placed  the 
famous  bronze  ox,  brought  from  Aegina.i<^  Immediately  in  front  of  the 
Circus  was  the  Ara  Maxima,  sacred  to  Hercules,  said  to  have  been 
reared  either  by  the  hero  himself,  or  by  Evander,  in  honour  of  his 
illustrious  guest,^^  and  adjoining  to  it  a  shrine  dedicated  to  the  same 
deity .^'  In  addition  to  this,  there  were  other  temples  of  Hercules  in 
this  neighbourhood,  especially  one  of  a  circular  form — Aedes  rotunda 
JRerculiSj^  adjacent  to  which  was  a  chapel  of  Pudicitia  Patricia?*  In  the 
Forum  Boarium  were  also  temples  of  Forttina  Virilis^'  and  of  Mater 
Matuia^^  both  of  great  antiquity;  and,  near  the  point  where  the  Cloaca 
Maxima  ooened  upon  the  river,  was  the  place  called  DoUola,  so  named, 
we  are  told,  because,  at  the  period  when  Rome  was  taken  by  the  Gauls, 
certain  holy  objects  were  buried  here  in  earthen  jars  (condita  in  doUolis), 

1  Corpui  Inser.  Lot.,  toL  VI.  d.  M4.    See  ifUtheUungen,  1894,  p.  7. 

s  Varro  L.L.  VI.  «  20.    Tacit  Ann.  XII.  24.    Plut  lUnn.  14.    Sery.  od  Virg.  Ma.  VIII.  SMw 

»  Tacit  Ann.  XV.  74. 

•  Ur.  n.  21.    OTid.  Fast  V.  669. 

sTftcit  Ann.II.  49.    VitrnT.  III.  8.    Plin.  H.N.  XXXV.  4. 
«  LIT.  X  81.  XXIX.  87. 
7  Tacit  Ann.  II.  49. 

•  LIT.  XXXII.  99.    OTld.  Fast.  VL  781.    Plin.  H.N.  XXIX  4. 

•  Ut.  XXXVI.  86.  XXI.  62.    Plin.  H.N.  XXIX.  4. 

MVarroIiLL.  V.  §146.    Ut.  XXI.62.  Propert  IV.  Ix.  19.    Tacit  Ann.  XII.  M.    Plin.  H.N. 
XXXIV.  Si 
»«  Lit.  I.  7.    Propert.  IV.  ix.  67.    OTld.  Faat  I.  Ml.    SerT.  ad  Virg.  .Sn.  VIIL  «71. 
^  Tacit  Ann.  XV.  4L    Plin.  H.N.  X  99.  XXXIV.  7.  XXXV.  4. 
»  LiT.  X  93. 
M  Ur.  l.c. 
w  Dionya.  IV.  97. 
MUT.V.lt.XXXUL97.    OTkL  Fast  VI.  479. 
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and  hence  it  waa  conaidered  impious  for  saj  one  to  Bint  upon  the 
nkce.1  Lastly,  the  Fonun  Boarinm  yiaa  the  place  where,  down  to  a 
late  period,  hnman  aacrifioes  were  occaaionally  offered  ap.* 
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By  a  cnriotis  coincidence  all  the  edifices  just  mentioned  are  left 
standing,  or  have  been  seen  and  described  by  eminent  topographers. 
The  shape  and  extent  of  the  Forum  Boarium,  as  they  were  before  the 
Fomm  was  altered  by  modem  constructions,  are  exactly  represented 
in  Bufalini^s  map  of  1551.     (See  p.  66.) 

The  Ara  Maxima  and  the  A&les  rotunda  HercuUs  were  discovered 
at  the  time  of  Sixtus  lY.  (1471-1484)  between  the  apse  of  S.  M,  in 
Cotmedin  and  the  Circus  Maximus,  together  with  numerous  votive 
inscriptions,  and  with  the  colossal  statue  of  the  god^  of  gilded  metal, 
now  in  the  Capitoline  Museum. 

Reference. — -Oe  Rossi  in  Ann.  Inst,  18M,  p.  28. 

The  temple  of  Afater  Mainta,  rebuilt  of  white  marble  in  imperial 
tdmes,  is  now  dedicated  to  S.  Stefano  delle  Carrozze — that  of  Fortuna 
Virilis  to  S,  Maria  Egiziaca,    Both  are  in  good  preservation. 

There  were  two  arches  (fornices)  on  the  borders  of  the  Forum — one 
inscribed  with  the  names  of  P.  Lentulus  Scipio  and  T.  Quinctius 
Crispinus  (consuls  B.C.  2),  the  other  with  the  name  of  Augustus 
(Corpus  Inscr.  Lat  vol.  VI.  n.  1886  and  878). 

AcqalMclinM.  TIcds  Jngarlaa.  TIcnt  Tiiscbb.  TclabraM — Adjoin- 
ing the  Forum  Boarium,  towards  the  Capitoline,  was  the  open  area 
called  Aequimelium^  the  two  great  thoroughfares  called  the  Vicu»  lugarita 
and  the  Vicus  Tuscw,  and  the  district  called  the  VeUibrum, 

The  Aequimelium  lay  immediately  under  the  Capitoline.  The  origin 
of  the  name  cannot  be  determined.  The  Romans  themselves  imagined 
that  it  marked  the  site  of  the  house  of  Sp.  Melius,  which  was  razed  to 
the  ground  B.C.  489.i 

The  Vicus  Iwjarius,  so  named  from  an  altar  of  luno  luga  ^  or  matri- 
monial luno,  ran  under  the  cliifs  of  the  Capitoline  from  the  Porta 
Carmentalis  to  the  Forum,  which  it  entered  at  the  west  comer  of  the 
Basilica  lulia  near  the  Lacus  Servilius. 

The  Vicus  Tuscus  was  named  from  the  Tuscans,  who,  under  their 
leader,  Coelius  Vibenna,  at  first  formed  a  settlement  on  the  Mons 
Coelius,  and  afterwards  established  themselves  in  this  neighbourhood.' 
It  ran  between  the  Capitoline  and  the  Palatine,  connecting  the  Forum, 
which  it  entered  between  the  Basilica  Julia  and  the  temple  of  Castor, 
with  the  Circus  Maximus.^  Near  the  south  corner  of  the  Basilica 
stood  a  statue  of  Vertumnus,  the  pedestal  of  which  was  discovered, 
June,  1549.     See  Corpus  Inscr.  Lat.  vol.  VI.  n.  204. 

The  space  between  the  Victis  Tuscus  and  the  Forum  Boarium  was  the 
Velabrum,  which  the  Romans  derived  from  Velum,  because  it  was 
originally  a  swampy  lake,  over  which  boats  sailed;'  but  having  been 
drained  by  the  Cloaca  Maxima  and  its  branches,  became  one  of  the 
chief  marts  for  provisions  of  every  kind.^  The  boundary  line  between 
the  Velabrum  and  the  Forum  Boarium  seems  to  be  marked  by  two 

1  Vmto  L.L.  y.  f  IS7.    liT.  IV.  16.  XXXVIIL  2a    Orat  pro  dom.  8S.    YaL  Max.  VI. 
iU.  1. 
'  PanL  Disc.  r.t.  Iugariu$  vicvt^  p.  104. 
»  Varro  L.  L.  V.  S  46.    Tacit  Ann.  IV.  66.    Propert.  IV.  IL  49. 

*  Dionya.  V.  86. 

»  Varro  L.L.  V.  S  44.    Tlball.  II.  ▼.  88.    Orld.  Fast  VL  401.    Propert  IV.  iz.  5.    Plat 
Bom.  6. 

•  Plant  Capt.  IU  i.  W.    Hor.  S.  II.  UL  S29. 
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monuments  still  extant,  the  one  termed  Arctts  Argentariorum^  because 
the  inscription  sets  forth  that  it  was  erected  in  honour  of  Septimius 
Severus,  his  empress  Julia,  and  his  sons,  by  the  Argentarii  et 
NEGOTIANTES  BOARii  Huius  Loci;'^  the  Other  a  massive  double  archway 
of  Greek  marble,  commonly  known  as  lanus  Qucdri/rons.  It  seems  to 
date  from  Constantine^s  time ;  and  must  probably  be  identified  with  the 
Arcus  divi  Constantini  mentioned  by  the  Kotitia  in  the  XI.  regio. 

THE  TRANSTIBERINE  DISTRICTT. 

Although  the  Janiculum  was  not  included  within  the  limits  of  the 
city,  yet,  since  the  ridge,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  nearly  300  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  267  above  the  Tiber,  would,  to  a  great  extent, 
command  the  city,  the  expediency,  and  indeed  the  necessity,  of 
fortifying  it,  must  at  a  very  early  period  have  been  forced  upon  the 
attention  of  the  Romans.  Accordingly,  both  Livy  and  Dionysius  agree 
in  asserting  that,  in  the  time  of  Ancus,  a  military  fort  was  established 
on  its  summit,  and  a  communication  with  it  was  secured  by  means  of  a 
wooden  bridge.  There  are  also  vague  accounts  of  a  double  line  of 
walls  connecting  the  detached  fort  with  the  city  proper,  but  no  trace  of 
them  has  yet  been  found.  The  wide  plain  between  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  (called  the  ripa  veiejitana  in  an  inscription  discovered  in  1887 
near  la  Famesina)  and  the  foot  of  the  ridge  must  have  been  built  upon 
to  a  considerable  extent  before  the  end  of  the  republic,  since  it  formed 
the  JRegio  Transtiherina,  the  fourteenth  of  the  Augustan  divisions.  It 
seems  to  have  been  inhabited  by  persons  of  the  humblest  grade,  among 
whom  we  find  particular  reference  to  tanners,  Jews,  and  fishermen.^ 
By  the  latter,  doubtless,  the  Piscatorii  Ludi  were  here  celebrated.  We 
hear  of  no  sacred  localities  except  a  temple  of  Fors  Fortuna^^  a  Lucas 
Furinae*  and  the  Fontis  Arae,  near  which  was  the  grave  of  Numa.* 

The  temple  of  the  Fors  Fortuna  stood  within  the  gardens  of  Caesar, 
on  the  road  to  the  Portus  Aiigtisti  (via  Portuensis)  and  near  the  river. 
Ovid,  Fast.  VI.  ll^-ldA,  describes  the  popular  gatherings  to  which  the 
feast  of  the  goddess  gave  occasion  on  June  24.  Its  foundations  were 
discovered  in  1857  near  the  church  of  the  Madonna  del  Riposo, 

The  Lxicus  Furinae  is  placed  by  Canina  near  the  church  of  Santi 
Quaranta,  where  an  inscription  (Gruter.  IX.  n.  5),  dedicated  Genio 
Forinaruniy  was  discovered  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  altar  of  Fons 
or  Fo7itus,  the  son  of  lanus,  was  in  the  field  of  L.  Petillius,  suh  laniculo 
as  Livy  says  (XL.  29).  Here,  in  B.C.  181,  two  stone  coffins  were 
found,  one  of  which  contained  the  corpse  of  Numa,  the  other  his 
writings  (?). 

The  gardens  of  Csesar,  bequeathed  by  the  dictator  to  the  Koman 
people,*'  began  with  the    modern  Villa  Sciarra,   near  the  Porta  8. 

»  Corpus  Inter.  Lai.  toI.  VL  n.  1089. 

«  Fe«L  B.V.  FUcatoni  ludi,  p.  210,  288.  Ovid.  Fast.  VI.  287.  Jnv.  S.  XIV.  202.  Martial 
I.  42.  VI.  98. 

»  VarroL-L.  VL  $  17.  Liv.  X.  46.  Donat  ad  Tcrent  Fhorm.  V.  vi.  L  Bull,  com,,  1884, 
p.  36. 

*  Plot  C.  Qniceh.  17.    Aar.  Viet,  de  viris  ill.  65.    Appian.  Civ.  L  26. 
a  Dlonyg.  IL  76.    Plut  Num.  22.    Cic.  de  leg.  II.  2J. 

•  Cic.  Philipp.  IL  42.    Snet,  Gaas.  es.    Dion  Cass.  XLIV.  85.    Hor.  S.  L  Ix.  18. 
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Pancrazio,  and  extended  on  the  plateau  and  on  tlie  dopes  of  the 
laniculum  as  far  as  the  Strada  di  Monte  Verde^  a  distance  of  nearly  a 
mile.  Niunberless  works  of  art  have  been  found  from  time  to  tune 
among  its  ruins. 

The  Naumachia  Augusti  took  origin  from  a  temporary  lake,  made  by 
Caesar  by  deepening  the  marshy  hollow  called  Codeta  (from  the  plant  with 
which  it  abounded  1).  In  this  lake  he  exhibited  the  naval  fight  between  the 
Egyptian  and  Tyrian  fleets,  described  by  Suetonius,  Caes.  89.  Augustus 
transformed  the  temporary  pond  into  a  naumachia,^  surrounded  by 
fiteps,  and  oval  in  shape  like  an  amphitheatre.  The  oval  measured 
1,800  feet  in  length,  1,200  feet  in  width.  It  was  fed  by  a  special 
aqueduct,  the  aqua  alaietinay*  and  shaded  by  a  grove  called  the  Nemus 
CassarunL^ 

The  Coriaria  Septimiana  were  large  tanneries  belonging  to  a  powerful 
corporation  endowed  with  privileges  and  suitable  offices  and  meeting- 
balls  by  Septimius  Severus  and  Oaracalla.  After  the  fall  of  the  Empire 
the  tanners  migrated  to  the  Campus  Martins,  where  the  district  between 
the  Torre  di  Nona  and  the  church  of  S.  ApoUinare  was  named  from 
them  la  ScorteccJiiaria,  Towards  the  beginning  of  the  XVI.  century 
they  moved  once  more  to  the  Via  di  S.  Bartolomeo^  named  likewise  from 
them,  dei  Vaccinari.  The  Yaccinari  still  exist  and  flourish  in  their 
trade,  but  they  were  expelled  from  the  city  in  1888.  They  haunt  at 
present  the  suburbs  of  Porta  S.  Paolo. 

The  Transtiberine  quarter  was  under  the  care  of  the  VIL  cohors  of 
policemen.  The  site  of  their  barracks  is  not  known,  although  the 
name  of  the  church  of  S.  Salvatore  in  Corte  (near  the  Pons  Aemilius) 
seems  to  have  been  derived  from  them.  An  escubitorium  or  out-post 
of  the  same  cohors  was  discovered  in  1867  opposite  the  church  of 
S.  Grisogono.  It  ranks  among  the  most  interesting  monuments  of  the 
ancient  city,  on  account  of  the  Graffiti  which  cover  its  walls. 

Reference.— CS0T*<'  Imcr.  Lai,  toL  VI.,  p.  748. 

iBMiia  Tiberina. — We  have  already  stated  in  what  manner  the 
Romans  believed  this  island,  sometimes  called  Inter  duos  pontes^  to  have 
been  f  ormed.^  It  was  at  all  times  looked  upon  as  holy,  and  appropriated 
to  sacred  buildings.  The  first  temple  erected  was  that  of  JEsculapiuSf 
whose  statue  was  brought  to  Rome  from  Epidaurus  in  B.C.  291,  in 
consequence  of  a  pestilence  which  had  afllicted  the  city  < — ^there  was 
also  a  temple  of  lupiter,  dedicated  B.C.  194  7 — of  Faunw,  dedicated 
B.C.  196* — of  Semo  Sancu3,  otherwise  called  Deus  Fidius^ — and  of  the 
god  Tiberinus}'^  In  the  middle  ages  this  island  was  named  Imula 
Lycaonia,  and  is  now  known  as  the  Isola  di  S,  Bartolomeo,  from  a  church 
dedicated  to  that  saint 

1  P»q1.  Diac  B.y.  Oodeta^  p.  58.    Suet  Caea.  89.    Dion  Cam.  XLIII.  S8. 

2  MoDaxn.  Ancyr.  Stat  SUt.  IV.  iv.  6.  which  seem  to  be  contradioted  by  TMsitna  (Ann. 
XIL  66.)  who  says  "ciBTiberim." 

s  Front,  de  aq.  c.  II.  38. 

«Homim.  Anoyr.  Saet.  Octav.  48.  oomp.  Tacit  Ann.  XIV.  Ifi.  Dion  OasB.  LXL  SO. 
LXVI.  25. 

»  Uv.  II.  5.    DionyH.  V.  13.    Plut  Pop).  8.    Macrob.  8.  IL  12. 

•Lit.  Epit.  XL  Grid.  Met  XV.  738.  Fast  L  891.  Val.  Max.  L  ▼!».  8.  Plia.  U.N. 
XXIX.  4. 

7  LiT.  XXXrV.  64. 

•  liT.  XXXIll.  42.    Ovid.  Fast  II.  193. 

•  Justin.  Mart  Apol.  2.    Euseb.  H.E.  II.  12. 
MFast  Amitern.  VI.  Id.  Dec. 
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The  iaUnd  vai  in  the  sbnpe  of  a  ship,  meamring  860  feet  from  thft 
'  to  the  stern.     It  was  built   entirelj  of  tmrertiae,  while  an 


Egyotiaa  obelisk  of  red  granite  stood  like  a  mainmnBt  in  the  middle  of 
the  oeck.  Portion  of  the  starboard,  witb  the  bust  of  ^sculap  as  the 
ship's  emblem,  can  still  be  seen  under  the  garden  of  the  courent  of 
S.  Bartolomeo. 


Ship  of  £»nilLpJns. 

The  altar  of  Semo  Sancuii,  the  Baine  one  seen  and  described  bj 
St.  Justin  the  ApoLogiflt  (ch.  2*3).  was  discovered  iu  July,  lo74.  The 
temples  of  lupiter,  Faunus,  and  .-Esculap  have  altogether  disappeared. 

liie  walls  of  Aurelian  enclose  but  a  small  portion  of  the  XIv.  region 
of  Augustus,  tbat  which  was  covered  witb  houses  and  thicklj  inhabited. 
The  resti  laid  ont  in  gardens  and  public  parka,  was  left  undefended. 
Leo  IV.,  after  the  Saracenic  invasion  of  A.l).  846,  fortified  the  Vatican 
district  (the  Burgh,  or  Ilorjfo)  and  Paul  IV.  and  Urban  VIIL  sur- 
rounded the  whole  district  with  modern  fortifications. 

The  north  section  of  the  laniculura,  between  the  Porta  Aurelia  and 
the  Vatican,  was  occupied  by  the  HarCi  Getne.,  a  crown  park  laid  out 
by  the  unfortunate  younger  son  of  Septimius  Severus  (Spart.  Sever.  19). 
Another  splendid  villa  occupied  the  site  of  the  modern  Faroesina,  on 
the  bank  of  the  Tiber.  It  was  discovered  in  1879.  The  walls  of  the 
palace  were  covered  with  excellent  frescoes  (now  exhibited  in  the 
museum  in  the  Baths  of  Diocletian).  Between  this  villa  and  the  Porta 
Septimiana  there  were  extensive  crown  warehouses  for  the  storage  of 
wine,  named  Ctllae  Vinariae  Nova  el  Armnliana ;  and  lastly,  adjoming 
Aureliau's  wall,  a  mausoleum  of  C.  Sulpicius  Platorinns,  filled  with 
works  of  art  and  inscriptions  of  historical  iuteresL  All  these  monu- 
ments have  been  described  and  illustrated  by  the  writer  in  vol.  1880  of 
the  Notiziedegli  Hcavi  (plates  I.-III.) 

The  name  of  Mom  Vaticanus  belongs  properly  to  the  chain  of  hills 
now  called  Moyite  Marin,  and  that  of  Ager  Viilicanus  to  the  modem  PraCi 
di  Castetlo.  The  spur  which  the  Basilica  of  S.  Feler  and  the  palace  of 
the  Popes  have  rendered  the  most  remarkable  site  of  the  present  city, 
has  been  separated  from  tlie  main  ridge  only  in  historical  times  by  the 
t  quarrying  of  clay  (ereta  figulina)  for  the  use  of  brick-kilns. 
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The  valley  deWlnfemo,  which  runs  between  the  spur  and  the  ridge,  is 
thus  mostly  the  work  of  man. 

The  Vatican  district  was  never  built  upon  extensively,  the  insalubrity 
of  the  air  being  notorious,^  and  the  soil  not  remarkable  for  fertility.' 
It  was  chiefly  laid  out  in  gardens,  among  which  the  most  remarkable 
■were  the  Horti  Agrippinae  and  the  Horti  Domiiiae,  both  being  united  to 
form  the  Horti  Neronis.*  The  chief  edifices  were — the  Gaianum^  a  circus 
built  by  Gaiits  Caligula,  to  which  belongs  the  obelisk  now  in  front  of 
S.  Peter's;  the  Phrygianum,  one  of  the  centres  of  the  superstitious 
worship  of  Cybele  (Magna  mater)  and  of  Atys ;  the  Meta^  a  tomb  of  pyra- 
midal shape,  destroyed  by  Pope  Alexander  VI.  (circa  1500);  the 
Circus  ofHadrian^  described  by  Procopius  Goth.  ii.  5,  discovered  and 
buried  over  in  1743  in  the  Prati  di  Ca^tello;  and  lastly,  the  MaiisoUenm 
of  Hadrian,  This  magnificent  structure  was  begun  by  the  artist 
Emperor  towards  the  end  of  his  life  (there  was  no  more  room  for  burial 
in  Augustus'  mausoleum),  and  finished  by  Antoninus  Fius.^  Long 
before  the  time  of  Procopius  it  had  been  turned  into  a  fortress,  or 
tSte-de-pont,  called  Hadrianium.    It  is  still  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

References.— For  the  <7afantim— lADcIani:  P.  and  Chr.  Rome^  p.  128.  For  the  Phry^ 
ffianum-  Corpus  Inscr.  Lat  toI.  VI.  n.  497-5M.  For  the  Circus  of  Hadrian— .Su/  cireo 
edi/leato  da  Adriano  Bkud  Relatione  iulta  Scoperta  del  Ctreo  di  Adriano^ln.  '*Atti  accademia 
Bomana  di  Archeologia."  vol.  X.  For  the  i/at«otetfm— Nihby :  Roma  antiea,  vol.  II.  p.  488 ; 
Corpns  laser.  Latin  toI.  YL  n.  984-995— Hirschfeld:  Die  Kaiserlicken  Orabaiatten  (^\Xvar\fi- 
bericbte  d.  Berliner  Akad.,  1886,  p.  1149)— Borgatti:  Cartel  8.  Angelo,  Boma,  1890— Notizie 
SoaTi,  1893,  pp.  231, 413.    Bull.  arch,  com.,  1893,  p.  14,  plate  I. 

Before  concluding  our  sketch  of  Koman  topography,  we  must  say  a 
few  words  upon  three  topics  intimately  connected  with  the  subject. 

1.  The  bridges  (pontes)  by  which  a  communication  was  established 
with  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber. 

2.  The  great  highways  (viae  pnhUcae  s.  militarcs)  which  branched  off 
from  Rome  in  different  directions. 

8.  The  aqueducts  (aquaeductus)  by  which  the  city  was  supplied  with 
water. 

BRIDGES. 

From  the  accounts  left  by  ancient  writers,  compared  with  existing 
remains,  it  seems  that  only  four  bridges  were  erected  before  the  end  of 
the  republic,  namely : — 

1.  Pons  Sabiicina. — By  far  the  most  ancient  and  the  most  celebrated 
built,  as  we  are  assured,  by  Ancus  Martius  when  he  established  a 
fortified  post  on  the  Janiculum.''  It  was  formed,  as  the  name  implies, 
of  timber;  and  both  in  the  original  structure,  and  in  those  by  which  it 
was  from  time  to  time  replaced,  not  only  the  frame -work  but  all  the 
bolts,  bracings,  and  fastenings  of  every  description,  were  made  of  wood 
exclusively.  This  system  was  adopted  and  maintained  in  cousequence 
of  certain  superstitious  feelings  against  the  use  of  iron,  a  metal  not 

iTacit  Hist.  II.  93. 

«  Cic  «le  leg.  aer.  II.  S5.    Martial.  VI.  92.  X.  45. 
»  Tacit  Ann.  XV.  39. 

*  Capitolin.  Anton.  Pins.  b.  8.    Spartian.  Uadr.  19.     Dion  Cass.  LXIX.  c.  23.    Procop^ 
Goth.  I.  22. 
<LiT.  L  88.    Dlonys.  III.  45.  IX.  68.    Plut.  Num.  9. 
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known  to  the  Romans  at  the  time  of  the  first  construction  of  the 
bridge.^  The  repairs  and  renewals  were  always  executed  with  a  due 
attention  to  ceremonial  observances,  and  the  very  term  Pontifex  was 
believed  by  the  Romans  to  have  been  derived  from  the  duties  of  super- 
intendence imposed  upon  the  highest  class  of  priests  on  such  occasions.' 
That  the  Pons  Sublicius  not  merely  retained  its  primitive  appellation, 
but  was  actually  formed  of  wood  in  the  first  century  of  the  empire 
is  proved  by  the  words  of  Pliny;'  and  the  name  was  still  current  in 
the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius.^  The  position  of  the  bridge  has  given 
rise  to  much  controversy;  but  when  we  remember  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was,  in  the  first  instance,  constructed,  we  can  scarcely  doubt 
that  it  abutted  upon  the  Forum  Boarium,  aud  that  it  must  have  crossed 
the  river  a  little  above  the  modern  porto  di  Ripa  grande.  In  this  part  of 
the  river  the  foundations  of  the  piers  were  distinctly  visible  at  low 
water ;  they  were  blown  up  in  1877  to  improve  the  harbour  accom- 
modation. 
Reference.— Bichter:  DU  Btfettigung  cUm  lanieulum,  Berlin,  1882. 

2.  PoB*  A«BiliiBfl  ■.  Pons  i/epidi,  commenced  by  the  censors  M. 
Pulvius  Nobilior  and  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus,  B.C.  179;  but  not  com- 
pleted until  nearly  forty  years  after- 
wards, in  the  censorship  of  P.  Scipio 
Africanus  and  L.  Mummius,  B.C. 
142.'  It  connected  the  Forum 
Boarium  with  the  opposite  bank,  and 
was  the  principal  means  of  communi- 
cation between  Rome  and  the  dis- 
tricts of  lower  or  maritime  Etruria. 
The  representation  of  an  equestrian  statue,  standing  upon  three  arches 
-with  the  legend  M.  Aemilio  Lep.,  as  seen  on  a  denarius,  of  which  a  cut 
is  annexed,  may  perhaps  be  intended  to  commemorate  this  work. 

Being  the  first  permanent  structure  of  its  kind  in  Rome,  it  was  also 
called  the  Pons  lapideus,  or  *'  the  bridge  of  stone."  In  middle  ages  its 
name  was  changed  into  that  of  Santa  Maiia.  It  was  partly  carried 
away  by  inundations  in  the  thirteen  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  largely 
restored  by  Gregory  XIII.  in  1575.  The  bridge  fell  again  in  1598,  and 
has  been  ever  since  known  as  the  ponte  Rotto.  There  is  but  one  arch 
left  now  in  mid-stream. 

8.  Pons  Fabricina.  4.  Pons  Cestins — ^A  stone  bridge  connecting 
the  Prata  Flaminia  with  the  Insula,  and  corresponding  to  the  modern 
ponte  Quattro  Capi,  was  built,  B.C.  ^2,^  by  L.  Fabricius,  who  was  at 
that  time,  as  we  learn  from  an  inscription,  inspector  of  pubhc  highways 
(curatoi''  viarum),  and  from  him  it  received  its  name. 

The  bridge  which  connected  the  island  with  the  right  bank,  now 
ponte  S.  Bartolomeo^  is  believed  to  be  the  Pons  Ceslius  of  the  Notitia 
and  mediaeval  writers.    The  inscription,  still  legible,  designates  it  aa 

1  Landani,  Ancient  Rome,  p.  41. 
a  Varro  L.U  V.  «  8:5.  Plut.  I.e. 
»  Plin.  H.N.  XXXVI.  15.  comp.  Tacit.  Hiit.  I.  86.    Senec.  de  vit  beat  25 

*  Oapltolin.  Antoutxi.  8. 

*  LIT.  XL.  61.    Plu  .  Num.  9. 

«  Dion  Cass.  XXXVII.  45.    Hor.  S.  II.  iit  30. 
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Pons  GroHanus,  from  a  restoration  by  that  emperor.  The  Fabricius 
still  exists  in  its  original  state ;  but  the  Cestins  has  been  modernised 
in  1890. 

Referenees.— CSsrpiM  In$er.  Latin,  YI.  n.  1805  (for  the  P.  FabrieiiiB) ;  n.  1175, 1176  (for 
the  P.  Oestiiis). 

To  the  Notitia  we  are  indebted  for  the  names  of  fonr  other  bridges. 

5.  PoB«  Aellaa,  now  ponte  S.  Angelo,  built  by  Hadrian  ^  to  connect 
his  mausolenm  with  the  Campus  Martins.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was 
coyered  with  shops,  which  contracted  the  passage  to  such  an  extent 
that  200  people  were  suffocated  in  it  in  the  Jubilee  of  1450.  Clement 
.VII.,  in  15S0,  and  Clement  IX.,  in  1668,  adorned  it  with  statues  and 
parapets.  In  1892  the  bridge  was  lengthened  at  each  end,  so  as  to 
connect  it  with  the  new  embankment.  Many  important  discoyeries 
were  made  on  this  occasion,  throwing  much  light  on  the  structure  of 
the  bridge  itself  and  of  the  mausoleum.  They  are  minutely  described 
in  the  Notme  degliscavi,  1898,  pp.  231,  412,  and  in  the  Bull.  arch,  com.^ 
1893,  p.  14,  plate  I. 

The  accompanying  illustration  from  a  photograph,  taken  in  Noy,  1892, 
shows  the  ascent  to  the  bridge  from  the  side  of  the  Campus  Martins, 
the  existence  of  which,  so  far  inland,  was  not  known.  It  has  been 
destroyed  since. 

6.  PoBs  Tsicaiinlani,  now  ponte  SistOy  80  called  from  its  haying  been 
rebuilt  between  366  and  367  by  L.  Aurelius  Ayianius  Symmachus, 
under  the  rule  of  Yalentinian  and  Yalens.  Its  origin  is  not  known : 
some  identify  it  with  the  Pons  Aurelius,  others  with  the  Pons  Prohi,  and 
with  the  PoTis  Antonini.^  It  was  most  magnificently  decorated  with  a 
triumphal  arch  and  a  double  row  of  bronze  statues. 

References.— Btt/;.  Com.,  1878,  p.  241.   Sphem.  Epigr.  IV.  p.  279.    MUihiil,  1898,  p.  829. 

7.  Potib  Acrlypae— Its  existence  was  first  reyealed  in  1887  by  the 
discoyery  of  an  inscription  which  describes  how  the  river  commis- 
sioners, under  Claudius,  had  surveyed  the  ripa  puhlica  from  the 
Trigarium  to  the  bridge  of  Agrippa.  The  remains  of  the  structure 
itself  were  discovered,  in  1888,  some  300  feet  above  the  Ponte  Sisto. 

ReTBVeneM.—Notitie  degH  seavi,  Aug.  1887.    Bull.  Arch.  Com.,  1888,  p.  92. 

8.  At  the  bend  of  the  river,  between  the  church  of  S.  Giovanni  dei 
Fiorentini  and  the  hospital  of  S.  Spirito,  there  are  remains  of  an  eighth 
bridge,  not  named  in  any  classical  author,  but  called  by  modern 
topographers  Vaticanus,  Neronianus,  or  Triumphalis, 

9.  P*MB  miiTias,  now  Ponte  Molle,  high  up  the  river,  beyond  the 
circuit  even  of  Aurelian's  walls.  It  is  celebrated  in  history  as  the  scene 
of  the  decisive  victory  gained  by  Constantine  the  Great  over  the  usurper 
Maxentius.  It  must  be  contemporary  with  the  opening  of  the  Via 
Flaminia.  Besides  the  above  named  bridges  there  were  several  ferries 
{trajectas)  between  the  various  posterulae  of  the  walls  of  Aurelian  and 
the  opposite  banks.  Some  of  these  ferries  have  been  in  existence  up 
to  1880. 

1  Spartiao.  Hadrian.  19.    Corpus  Tfurr.  Lai.  VI.  n.  978. 

*  Idee  Rlchter:  Topogr.  p.  63.    Mommsen  Bermu  XV.  p.  244. 
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HIGH-BOADS. 


Although  roads  connectiDg  Rome  with  the  nnmeroas  cities  of  Latiam, 
by  which,  in  ancient  times,  it  was  on  all  sides  surrounded,  must  have 
existed  from  the  very  foundation  of  the  city,  these  were,  in  all  probability, 
mere  tracks  employed  by  foot  travellers  and  cattle,  impassable  by  wheel 
carriages  or  even  by  beasts  of  burden  during  the  rainy  season.  It  was 
not  until  the  Romans  had  engaged  in  comparatively  distant  wars,  with 
the  Samnites  and  Italiote  Greeks,  that  the  necessity  of  keeping  up 
regular  and  secure  communication  with  their  armies  became  imperative ; 
and  accordingly,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  they  appear  to 
have  commenced,  upon  a  large  scale,  the  construction  of  those  great 
military  roads  (viae  miUtares)  which  have  proved  some  of  the  most 
durable  monuments  of  their  greatness.  Radiating  from  Rome  as  a 
centre  and  extending  on  all  sides,  so  as  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  Roman  conquests,  they  eventually  reached  to  the  most 
remote  extremities  of  the  empire,  throwing  out  innumerable  subsidiary 
branches,  which  served  either  to  connect  the  great  trunk  lines,  or  to 
open  up  districts  which  would  otherwise  have  proved  inaccessible. 
Milestonee  {mUUaria)  were  erected  regularly  alonff  their  whole  course, 
marking  the  distance  from  the  gate  at  which  Uiey  issued  from  the 
metropolis;  and  when  the  space  between  the  towns  and  villages  was 
great,  resting  places  or  post-houses  (mansionesy  were  built  at  moderate 
distances,  where  travellers  might  repose ;  and  under  the  empire  relays 
of  horses  were  kept  here  for  the  service  of  the  public  couriers.  The 
extraordinary  durability  which  characterised  these  roads  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  portions  of  them  still  exist  entire  both  in  Italy  and  other 
countries,  and  are  still  available  for  ordinary  purposes,  although  they 
have  undergone  no  repair  for  many  centuries.  'loe  technical  phrases 
employed  to  express  the  makiug  of  a  road  are  sternere  viam  or  munire 
viani,  and  the  origin  of  the  latter  expression  will  be  distincdy  understood 
when  we  explain  the  nature  of  the  operations  performed.'  Two  ditches 
were  dug,  marking  the  limits  of  the  road  upon  each  side,  the  breadth 
varying  from  11  to  15  feet  The  whole  of  the  loose  earth  was  then 
removed  from  the  surface,  and  excavation  was  continued  until  the  rock 
or  solid  subsoil  was  reached,  or,  when  the  ground  was  swampy,  piles 
were  driven  to  secure  a  firm  foundation.  Upon  the  unyielding  surface 
thus  obtained  (gremiurn)  were  laid — 1.  A  stratum  of  large  stones 
(statumen).  2.  A  stratum,  nine  inches  thick,  of  smaller  stones  cemented 
with  lime  (rudus).  3.  A  stratum,  six  inches  thick,  of  still  smaller  stones, 
fragments  of  brick,  pieces  of  broken  pottery,  and  such  like  materials, 
this  course  also  being  bound  together  by  cement,  and  the  top  made  flat 
and  smooth.  4.  Lastly,  on  the  top  of  all  were  laid  large  flat  blocks  of 
the  hardest  stone  which  could  be  procured  (silex)^  irregular  in  shape,  but 
fitted  and  adjusted  to  each  other  with  the  greatest  nicety,  so  as  to 
present  a  perfectly  smooth  surface  without  gaps  or  interstices.  This 
mass  of  building,  for  as  such  it  must  be  regarded,  being  in  fact  a  strong 

1  Sueton.  Tit.  10.    Plin.  H.N.  XII.  14.  comp.  VI.  28. 

s  For  what  follows  see  Vitrnv.  VH.  1.  where  he  desoribei  the  coostiraction  of  paTements, 
and  Stat,  a  IV.  iiL  on  the  Via  Domitiana. 
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wall,  two  and  a-half  or  three  feet  thick,  laid  flat  on  the  ground,  was 
filightly  raised  in  the  centre  so  as  to  allow  the  water  to  run  off.  The 
elaborate  process  just  described  was  employed  for  the  great  thorough- 
fares, the  cross-roads  and  those  on  which  the  traffic  was  light  having 
onlj  the  under  course  of  large  stones  or  the  statumen^  with  a  coating  of 
gravel  thrown  over.  Hence  the  distinction  indicated  in  the  classical 
writers  by  the  phrases  silice  steniere  and  glarea  stemere. 

There  is  but  one  fragment  left  of  a  real  classic  Roman  silez  pavement ; 
it  can  be  seen  at  the  foot  of  the  portico  of  the  temple  of  Saturn^  between 
it  and  the  CUvus  capttoKnus.  Such  bits  of  perfect  pavement  are  less 
rare  in  the  Campagna.  A  beautifully  preserved  network  of  country 
roads  can  be  seen  in  the  Farm  of  Tor  Carbonc,  on  the  right  side  of  the 
Tia  Appia,  a  little  above  the  modern  Fo7'te  Appio. 

Although  a  description  of  the  Koman  roads  and  the  course  which 
they  followed,  belongs  properly  to  a  work  upon  geography,  we  may 
here  notice  very  briefly  a  few  of  the  most  important : — 

1.  The  Via  Appia,  the  Queen  of  roads  (Regina  Viarum)  as  it  is 
termed  by  Statins,  was  commenced  by  Appius  Claudius  Caecus  when 
censor,  B.C.  812.  It  issued  from  the  Porta  Capena  and  ran  through 
Aricia,  Tarracina,  Fundi,  and  Formiae  to  Capua,  from  whence  it  was 
subsequently  carried  across  the  peninsula,  by  Beneventum  to  Brundu- 
sium,  being  the  great  highway  from  Rome  to  Greece  and  the  Eastern 
provinces. 

References.— Ganina:  EdifUH  di  Roma  Antica^  yoLV.  (text)  and  vol.  VI.  (plates).    The 
same:  La  prima  parte  della  via  Appia,  Rome,  1S64.    Corpus  Inscr.  Lot.  vol.  XIV. 

2.  The  Via  Latina,  issuing  also  from  the  Porta  Capena,  ran  parallel  to 
the  former,  but  farther  inland,  and  after  passing  through  Ferentinum, 
Aquinum,  Casinum,  and  Venafrum,  joined  the  Via  Appia  at  Beneventum. 

References.— Fortnnati :  Relatione  sugli  Scavi  deila  via  Latina^  Bomaf  1859.   Tomassetti: 
Via  Latina,  Borne,  Loescher,  1886. 

3.  The  Via  Praevestina  s.  Gabina^  issuing  from  the  Porta  Esquilina, 
ran  straight  through  Gabii  to  Praeneste.  The  Labicana  led  from  the 
same  gate  to  Labicum. 

4.  5.  The  Via  CoUatina,  leading  to  Collatia,  and  the  Via  Tihnrtina^ 
leading  to  Tibur,  must  have  both  branched  off  from  the  Porta  Esquilina. 
The  latter,  after  reaching  its  destination,  sent  off  a  branch,  the  Via 
Sublacensis,  to  Suhlaqveum^  while  the  main  line  was  continued  northward, 
under  the  name  of  the  Via  Valeria,  and  passing  through  Corfinium, 
extended  to  Adria  on  the  Upper  Sea. 

6.  7.  The  Via  Nomentana  and  the  Via  Solaria  Nova,  diverged  from 
the  Porta  Collina :  the  former,  after  passing  through  Nomentum,  fell 
into  the  latter,  which,  passing  through  Fidense,  ran  north  and  east 
through  the  Sabine  country,  and  passing  Reate  and  Asculum,  reached 
the  Adriatic  by  the  mouth  of  the  Tronto. 

8.  The  Via  Solaria  Veins  issued  from  the  Porta  Pinciana  and  fell 
into  the  Nova,  about  one  mile  from  the  gate. 

9.  The  Via  Flamima,  which  issued  from  the  Porta  Ratumena, 
ran  north,  through  Narnia,  and  sending  out  numerous  branches  to 
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Ancona,  Ariminnm,  and  other  important  towns  on  the  east  coast, 
formed  the  main  line  of  communication  with  the  valley  of  the  Po^  and 
so  with  the  provinces  beyond  the  Alps. 

10.  11.  The  Via  Chdia,  branching  oflF  from  the  Via  Flamlnia,  near 
the  Ponte  MoUe,  and  throwing  off  a  branch  called  the  Via  Cassia, 
traversed  central  Etruria. 

12.  The  Via  Aurelia  followed  the  line  of  the  coast  northward,  along 
the  Etrurian  shore,  and  passing  through  Genua,  extended  as  far  as 
Forum  Julii  in  GauL 

13.  The  Via  Ostiensis^  issuing  from  the  Porta  Trigemina,  followed  the 
course  of  the  Tiber,  on  the  left  bank,  to  the  port  of  Ostia. 

14.  The  Via  Severiana  ran  along  the  coast  of  the  Thyrrhenian  from 
Ostia  to  Lanuvium,  Antium,  Astura,  &c. 

15.  The  Via  Portuensis  originated,  properly  speaking,  from  the  Pons 
Aemilius ;  it  skirted  the  gardens  of  Caesar,  and  led  to  Porto  over  the 
hills  of  Monteverde. 

16.  The  Via  Campana  branched  off  from  the  Portuensis  at  the  second 
milestone,  and  passing  through  the  Sacred  Grove  of  the  Arvales  and  the 
Fundus  Manlianus  (I^  Magliana),  led  to  Porto,  following  the  bank  of 
the  river. 

17.  The  Via  Cornelia  originated  from  the  bridge  of  Nero,  and  led  to 
the  woodlands  between  the  Aurelia  and  the  Clodia,  skirting  the  circus 
of  Caligula. 

18.  The  Via  Triumphalis  crosses  tho  Vatican  ridge  (Monte  Mario) 
and  falls  into  the  Clodia  at  La  Giustiniancu 


AQUEDUCTS. 

Among  all  the  wonderful  undertakings  of  the  Romans,  none  present 
more  striking  evidence  of  their  enterprise,  energy,  and  skill,  and  of 
their  indifference  to  toil  and  expense  when  any  great  public  benefit 
was  to  be  gained,  than  the  works  commenced  at  an  early  period  and 
extended  through  many  successive  centuries,  in  order  to  provide  an 
abundant  supply  of  pure  water  for  all  parts  of  the  metropolis.  Copious 
streams  were  conducted  from  great  distances,  despite  of  the  obstacles 
presented  by  mountains,  valleys,  and  low-lying  level  plains,  sometimes 
rushing  along  in  vast  subterranean  tunnels,  at  other  times  supported 
upon  long  ranges  of  lofty  arches,  the  remains  of  which,  stretching  for 
miles  in  all  directions,  may  be  still  seen  spanning  the  waste  of  the 
Campagna.  The  stupendous  character  of  these  monuments  fully 
justifies  the  admiration  expressed  by  the  elder  Pliny  (H.N.  XXXVI.  16). 
Quod  si  quis  dUigentius  aestimaverit  aquarum  abundantiam  in  publico^ 
halineis^  piscinis,  domibus,  euripis,  hortis  suburbanis,  vilUs,  spcUioque 
advenientis  exstructos  arcus^  monies  perfossos^  convailes  aequatas,  jatebitur 
nihU  magis  mirandum  fuisse  ui  toto  orbe  terrarum.  The  Roman  Aquae- 
ductus,  then,  were  artificial  channels  (cariales  strucliles)  formed  of  stone 
or  brick,  like  sewers  in  our  large  towns,  and  were  arched  over  in  order 
to  keep  the  water  cool  and  free  from  impurity  (eaeque  atructurae  can/ami' 
centur  ut  ndnime  sol  aquam  tangat) ;  the  circulation  of  a  free  current  of 
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Mr  in  the  interior  being  secured  bv  nnmerons  small  apertnrea  or  eyes 
(Ivmia)  in  tfae  arched  coveriiig.  The  bottom  of  the  channel,  whicb 
was  coated  with  a  sort  of  cement  or  stucco,  descended  with  a  gradual 
slope  or  fall  (UhraTTuntam—fastigivm — UbroTwnlum  fattiijiattim)  from  the 
point  whence  the  water  wbb  derived  (ande  aqua  eoncipitur)  until  it 
reached  its  deatiDatiDn.  In  order  to  lay  out  the  course  of  a  channel 
of  this  nature,  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  levelliug  (ars  Ubranili)  was 
eagential ;  and  Vitniyius  (VIII.  6)  (tives  a  mitiuto  account  of  tba 
instruments  best  adapted  for  this  purpose.  The  «moant  of  fall  which 
he  recommends  ia  not  less  than  six  inches  in  every  hundred  feet  (loliim 
rivi  Ubramenla  liabeat  faatigiala  ne  minus  in  ceiitenns  prdes  aemipeile) ;  but 
the  ancients  do  not  seem  to  have  adhered  strictly  to  any  rale  upon  this 
point,  although  the  long  circuitous  eweeps  by  wliicli  the  water  was 
frequently  condncted,  proves  that  they  were  fully  alive  to  the  import- 
ance of  makiDg  the  tall  moderate  and  equable.     When  c' 


permitted,  the  water,  in  its  covered  channel,  was  sarried  along  tlie 
sniface  of  the  ground,  resting  on  a  tiaae  of  maaoury  (^sub^'lrui:tioiiibii:<); 
when  the  inequalities  of  tbe  surface  were  eucb  as  to  render  this  im- 
poaaible,  it  ran  under  ground  (fxihlerraaeo  rivii);  when  hills  interposed. 
It  flowed  through  them  in  tunnels  (tpecu  meraa- — cunicuiis  per  montent 
aetit),  which  were  ventilated  by  e>>;H  or  air  holes  (JMmiaa)  placed  at 
intermls  of  240  feet  If  tbe  tunnel  {tpecu»)  was  driven  throngh  solid 
rock,  then  die  rock  itself  served  as  the  channel,  but  if  through  earth  or 
amai,  it  wae  lined  with  waUs  and  arched  over  (^parUta  cum  camera  in 
t}>ecu  ttruaniuT),     '^^'hen  valleys,  or  plains  below  the  level,  ware  to  he  . 
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crosaed,  the  cbannel  was  supported  on  arches  (opere  arcualo—areaa- 
HoHtbiu—fomicibas  slrucla).  when  the  Btream  (rivia)  was  approaching 
its  desUnatJon,  or  at  some  other  convenient  point  in  its  course,  it  was, 
in  man;  cases,  Allowed  to  enter  large  open  ponds  (coiUeniae  piicinae), 
where  it  reposed,  as  it  were  (quari  respiranle  riiiorvm  cursu),  and  deposited 
the  mud  and  other  impurities  by  which  it  was  contaminated.  Hence, 
these  receptacles  Iconceplelae)  were  termed  pitciaae  Umariae.  Issning 
from  this  piscina,  the  stream  continued  its  course  as  before,  in  a  covereo 
cbiuiDel,  and  on  reaching  the  highest  level  in  that  part  of  the  citj  to 


which  it  was  condacted,  it  was  received  into  a  great  leseiroir,  called 
caslellum  or  dtvidicultint,  from  which  it  was  drawn  off  through  pipes  of 
lead  (^Ivlae  phmbeae)  or  of  earthen  ware  (tubi  fictUes)  into  a  number 
of  smaller  castella  in  different  diatricts,  from  which  it  was  again  drawn 
off  (erogabatttr)  to  supply  ciatema  of  private  houses  (caMeUa  prwata 
».  domnticd),  the  open  bu^s  or  basins  in  the  streets  {laeux),  the  spoating 
fountains  (nalMnUi),  and  public  and  private  establishments  of  sveiy 
deacriptioi). 
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Our  chief  information  on  the  aqueducts  which  supplied  Rome  is 
derived  from  the  treatise  De  Aqitaeducttbus  Urbis  Romae  Libri  11^  com- 

Sosed  by  Frontinus,  who  held  the  office  of  Curator  Aquarum  under 
ferva,  A.D.  97 ;  and  a  few  additional  particulars  may  be  gleaned  from 
Pliny  1  and  Yitruvius.'  Of  modem  treatises,  the  most  complete  is  that 
of  Fabretti  De  Aquis  et  Aquaednctibus  Veteris  Romae,  Rome,  1680.  See 
also  Alberto  Cassio :  del  corso  delle  Acque^  Rome,  1756.  Fea :  Storia 
delh  acque,  Rome,  1812.  Lanciani :  /  comentarii  di  Frontino  intomo  le 
acqite  e  gli  aqrtedotti,  Rome,  1880.  Marchetti :  SuUe  acque  di  Roma  antiche 
e  moderne,  Rome,  1887. 

Taking  Frontinus  as  our  guide,  we  shall  say  a  few  words  with  regard 
to  the  nine  aqueducts  which  existed  when  he  wrote,  noticing  them  in 
chronological  order. 

The  necessity  of  obtaining  a  bettei^  supply  of  water  for  the  city  than 
could  be  procured  from  the  Tiber  or  from  wells,  seems  to  have  been 
first  strongly  felt  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  and  accordingly 
the— 

1.  Aqua  Appia,  was  introduced  (perducta  est)  by  Appius  Claudius 
Caecus,  when  censor,  B.C.  312.     It  was  derived  (concepta  est)  from  a 

Eoint  about  three-fourths  of  a  mUe  to  the  left  of  the  Via  Fraenestina, 
etween  the  seventh  and  eighth  milestone  from  Rome.  The  length  of 
the  artificial  channel  {ductus)^  which  ended  at  the  SaUnae  near  the 
Porta  Trigeminal  was  a  little  more  than  eleven  (Roman)  miles,  the 
whole  being  under  ground,  with  the  exception  of  100  yards  at  the 
termination,  between  the  Porta  Capena  and  the  Clivus  Puhlicius,  The 
specus  of  the  Appia  has  been  seen  twice;  in  1675  by  Fabretti  in 
the  vigna  Santori  on  the  Aventine,  and  in  1868  by  Parker  at  the  bottom 
of  the  tufa  quarries  of  S.  Saba. 

2.  Ab1«  Teins. — The  scheme  for  introducing  this  supply  from  the 
river  Anio  was  formed  by  W.  Curius  Dentatus,  who  was  censor  along 
with  L,  Papirius  Cursor,  B.C.  272 ;  and  it  was  proposed  to  defray  the 
cost  from  the  spoils* taken  in  the  war  with  Pyrrnus.  The  undertaking 
was  not  brought  to  a  conclusion  until  B.C.  264;  two  commissioners 
having  been  appointed  specially  by  the  Senate.  The  works  commenced 
beyond  Tibur,  at  the  foot  of  the  rocks  of  S.  Cosimato,  and  the  total 
lenc^th  of  the  artificial  channel  was  about  forty-four  miles,  entirely 
under  ground,  with  the  exception  of  three-fourths  of  a  mile  on  sub- 
structions. It  entered  the  city  at  the  Porta  Maggiore,  where  some 
fragments  of  its  opus  arcuaium  were  seen  and  described  by  Piranesi. 

3.  Aqna  Biarcia,  introduced  by  Q.  Marcius  Rex,  when  praetor,  B.C, 
144,  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  (Plin.  H.N.  XXXI.  8). 
The  works  commenced  at  a  point  three  miles  to  the  right  of  the  thirty- 
third  milestone,  on  the  Via  Valeria;  and  the  total  length  of  the  channel 
was  upwards  of  forty-one  miles,  of  which  about  half  a  mile  was  on 
substructions,  nearly  seven  miles  (according  to  Pliny,  nine  miles)  on 
arches,  and  the  remainder  under  ground.  It  entered  the  city  near  the 
above-named  gate  at  so  high  a  level  that  it  gave  a  supply  to  the  summit 
of  the  Capitonne.    Augustus,  or  rather  Agrippa,  formed  a  connection 
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with   another   epring   nearly   &   mile   more    distant,   and   tliia   branch 

aqneduot  was  named  Aifua  Auguxla.     The  Aqua  Marcia  was  held  to  be 

the  purest,  the  coldest,  and  moat  wholeeome  water  in  Rome,  and  aa 

anchitapraiaeaBJe  celebrated  by  Pliny  (H.N.  XXXVI.  15)— Ctorinima 

a^aantm  onurftun  tn  teto  orbe,  frigorit  galubrUalisque  pabaa  praecoiao  Urbii 

Marcia  at;   kdA  bo  prond   waa  the 

Gena    Marcia   of    their    connection 

■with  this  work,  that  a  denariua  of 

S     Q.  Marcius  Philippua  preaenta  upon 

'\   one  aide  a  head  of  Ancns  Uartjos, 

n   irava   whom   the   clan   claimed  de- 

Y     scent,  and  on  the  other  an  equestrian 

statae   standing    ou   the   archea   of 

the  aqueduct,  with  the  letters 
AQVA.  M.,  as  Tepresented  in  tha  annexed  cut.  The  Ajjna  Marcia  sup- 
[Jied  130  castella,  700  tanks  (/actu),  and  105  spouting  fountains  (aaliaitu). 
Titns  incieaaed  the  volume  of  the  water,  for  the  supply  of  his 
Ihennae  (Corpus  Inscr.  Lat,  vol.  VI.,  n.  12j6).  Caracalla  did  the 
same  thing  in  A.D.  :212 — adquisito  fontt  nnvo  antoniniuno  (Ibidem,  toL 
VI.,  n.  1245) ;  and  their  example  was  followed  by  Biocletian,  from 
whom  the  water  was  named  lovia. 

4.  A«HK  TepBiB,  introduced  by  the  censors  Cn.  Serrilius  Caepio  and 
Cassias  Longinus,  B.C.  125.  from  a  point  two  miles  to  the  right  of  tho 
eleventh  milestone  on  the  ^Va  Lalina, 

6.  A^BB  ■■lla,  introduced  by  .\grippa,  when  aedilis,  B.C.  33,  from 
a  point  to  the  right  of  the  twelfth  milestone  on  the  Via  Latina.  The 
whole  length  of  this  aqtiedact  was  about  fifteen  and  a-half  miles ;  one 
mile  and  a-half  on  Bubst ructions,  six  and  a-balf  on  archea,  the  remainder 
under  ground.  The  Aqua  Marcia,  the  Aqua  Tepula,  and  the  Aqua 
Julia,  after  issuing  from  their  respective  piscinae  Umariae,  about  six  and 
a-half  miles  from  Borne,  entered  the  city  upon  the  same  arches,  each, 
however,  in  a  separate  channel,  the  Aqua  lulia  being  uppermost,  the 
Aqua  Tepvia  in  the  middle,  and  the  Aqua  Marcia  lowest;  and  traces  of 
these  three  channels  are  quite  visible  at  the  Porta  Maggiore,  the  Porta 
Fraenatina  of  the  Aurelian  circuit. 

6.  Jl«M  Tb|a,  introduced  by  Agrippa,  B.C.  19,  for  the  supply  of  his 
Thermae,  from  a  swampy  tract  (palaslribus  lode)  eight  miles  from  Rome, 
on  the  Via  Collatwa.  The  whole  length  of  the  aqueduct  was  shout 
fourteen  miles.  It  entered  Rome  on  the  side  of  the  Pincian  hill,  and 
was  conveyed  upon  arches  into  the  Campus  Martius.  It  is  still  available 
to  a  certain  extent,  and,  nnder  the  name  of  the  Aqua  Vergiae,  supplies 
the  beautiful  and  well-known  Fontana  di  Trevi  and  many  other  fountains 
of  the  modern  city. 

7.  A«BK  auicUbh  •.  AbkbMb,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
introduced  by  Augustus,  from  the  Laaa  Aliielimi*,  six  and  a-half  miles 
to  the  right  of  the  fourteenth  milestone  on  the  Via  Claudia.  The 
n-hole  length  waa  twenty-two  miles,  the  termination  being  under  the 
Janiculum  ;  but  the  water  waa  so  bad  that  it  was  uaed  for  gardens  only,, 
and  for  filling  the  artificial  lakes  in  which  naumachiae  were  ciliibited. 

tl.  A««a  ciBHdiB,  introduced  by  Cdiguln  amd  his  successor,  A.D, 
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S8-52,  from  three  very  pare  and  abandant  springs,  named  Cbenifetir, 
Curtius,  and  AtbufUnus^  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  thirty-eighth  milestone 
on  the  Via  Stiblacengis,  The  whole  length  was  upwan^  of  fortynsix 
miles,  of  which  thirty-six  were  under  ground,  and  nine  and  a-half  upon 
archea.  This  water  was  considered  next  in  excellence  to  the  Marcia, 
The  remains  of  its  lofty  arches  are  tiie  most  conspicuous  landmark 
of  the  Campagna. 

9.  AmU  Bf«T«s,  commenced,  at  the  same  time  with  the  last  mentioned, 
by  Caligula,  and  completed  by  Claudius.  The  water  was  taken  off 
from  the  Anio  (exdpitur  ex  flumine)  at  a  point  near  the  forty-second 
milestone  on  the  Via  Sublacensis ;  and  the  total  length  was  fifty-eight 
and  a-half  miles,  of  which  forty-nine  were  under  ground.  As  it 
approached  the  city,  it  waa  carried  upon  arches  for  upwards  of  six 
miles. 

The  Aqua  Clau^a  and  the  Anio  Novus,  after  issuing  from  their 
piscinae  limariae,  entered  the  city  upon  the  same  arches,  the  latter  being 
uppermost;  and  remains  of  the  works  may  still  be  traced  near  the 
modem  Porta  Maggiore.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  two  aqueducts 
were  the  grandest  and  most  costly  works  of  their  class.  Three  hundred 
miUions  of  sesterces  (ter  millies)  were,  according  to  Pliny,  expended  on 
the  former ;  and  some  of  the  arches  oyer  which  the  latter  passed  were 
109  feet  high. 

Each  of  the  streams  brought  by  these  nine  aqueducts  entered  the  city 
at  a  different  level  from  the  rest  (aquae  omnes  diversa  in  Urbem  libra 
perveniuntV  in  the  following  order,  beginning  with  the  highest: — 
1.  Anio  Novus. — 2.  Claudia. — 3.  lulia, — 4.  Tepula, — 5.  Marcia. — 6.  Anio 
Vetus.^'7.  Virgo. — 8.  Appia. — 9.  Alaictitia.  Of  these,  the  first  six  had 
piscinae  Umariae,  all  about  six  and  a-half  miles  from  Rome,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Via  Latina.  The  last  three  had  none.  The  Anio  Novus  had 
two,  the  second  being  near  the  point  where  the  artificial  channel 
branched  off  from  the  river ;  but,  notwithstanding  this  precaution,  its 
water  was  always  turbid  when  the  parent  stream  was  in  flood. 

The  Anio  Novus  and  the  Claudia  were  so  elevated  that  they  afforded 
a  supply  to  the  highest  parts  of  the  city.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  two  oldest,  the  Appia  and  the  Anio  Vetus^  were  brought 
in  at  a  low  level,  and  the  works  were  almost  entirely  under  ground. 
This,  as  Frontinus  suggests,  was  probably  the  result  of  design  ;  for  at 
the  period  when  they  were  formed  the  komans  were  still  engaged  in 
war  with  neighbouring  tribes,  and  had  these  structures  been  exposed 
to  view,  they  might  have  been  destroyed  by  an  invading  army. 

In  addition  to  the  nine  aqueducts  which  existed  when  Frontinua 
wrote,  we  hear  of  an  Aqua  Traiana^  and  an  Aqua  Alexandrina,  the  work  of 
Serenis  Alexander,  Procopius  Goth.  L  19  counts  all  together  fourteen 
channels,  the  eleven  just  described,  and  the  three  side  branchee,  named 
the  Specus  Octavianus  (a  branch  of  the  Anio  Vetus),  the  Aqua  Augusta 
(a  branch  of  the  Appia),  and  the  rivus  Antoninianus  (&  branch  of  the 
Marcia)  which  crosses  the  Via  Appia  over  the  so-callea  arch  of  Drusns. 

It  may  be  gathered  from  what  has  been  said  above,  that  the  whole 
of  the  works  by  which  supplies  of  water  were  brought  into  the  city, 
were  comprehended  nnder  the  general  term  Aquaeductiis^  or  simply, 
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Ductus.  The  water  itself  was  distinguished,  in  each  case,  either  by  the 
name  of  the  person  by  whom  it  was  introduced,  as  Aqua  Appia^  Aqua 
Marcia,  &c.,  or  by  the  name  of  the  source  from  whence  it  was  derived, 
as  Aqua  Aldetinay  Anio  Vetus,  &c.,  or,  finally,  from  some  legend  con- 
nected with  its  history,  as  Aqua  Virgo,  Again,  these  terms  are 
employed  to  denote,  not  only  the  water  conveyed,  but  also  the 
aqueduct  by  which  it  was  conveyed,  so  that  Aqua  Marcia  may  mean 
either  the  Marcian  Aqueduct,  or  the  water  conveyed  by  the  Marcian 
Aqueduct,  and  so  for  all  the  rest 

It  may  perhaps  excite  surprise  that  the  Romans  should  have  expended 
such  a  vast  amount  of  toil  and  money  upon  the  construction  of  aque- 
ducts, although  acquainted  with  the  hydrostatical  law,  according  to 
which,  water,  when  conveyed  in  close  pipes,  will  rise  to  the  level  of  the 
fountain  or  reservoir  from  which  the  pipe  proceeds.  Pliny  correctly 
enunciates  this  proposition  when  he  states  (H.N.  XXXI.  6). — Svhtt 
altitudinem  exortus  sui — and  the  distributions  from  the  main  CasteUa  to 
the  different  parts  of  the  city  were  actually  effected  upon  this  principle. 
This  is  clearly  proved  by  the  manner  in  which  the  authorities  already 
quoted  express  themselves  when  describing  the  tubes  of  lead  and 
earthenware,  by  the  words  of  Frontinus,  who  tells  us  that  the  Aqua 
Claudia  and  the  Anio  Novus  were  introduced  at  so  high  a  level  as  to 
afford  a  supply  to  the  tops  of  the  isolated  hills,  by  the  existence  of 
numerous  Salientes  or  spouting  fountains — and  by  the  line  in  Horace 
(Epp.  I.  X.  20). 

Purior  in  vicis  aqua  tendit  rumpere  plumbum. 

We  have  no  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  amy  attempt  was  ever 
made  to  apply  the  principle  upon  a  great  scale ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  experience  of  modem  engineers  goes  to  prove  that  it  cannot 
be  employed  with  advantage  when  a  large  body  of  water  is  to  be 
brought  from  a  considerable  distance. 

Cloaca  oiaziiBa. — But  even  the  aqueducts  of  Caligula  and  Claudius 
are  inferior  in  soUd  grandeur  to  the  huge  vaulted  drains  constructed, 
according  to  tradition,  either  by  the  elder  Tarquin  or  by  Superbus, 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  off  the  water  from  the  swamps,  which,  in 
the  earliest  ages,  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  low  grounds  lying  around 
the  bases  of  the  seven  hills.  The  main  trunk,  known  as  the  Cloaca 
Maxima^  may  still  be  seen  in  part  entire,  and  still  conveys  water  into  the 
Tiber.  It  consists  of  three  concentric  vaults  or  semicircuhir  arches, 
the  breadth  of  the  innermost  being  about  thirteen  and  a-half  feet.  All 
are  formed  of  the  volcanic  stone  called  pepenno^  the  blocks  being  five 
and  a-half  feet  long  and  three  feet  thick,  fitted  together  with  the 
greatest  accuracy,  without  cement.  The  skill  as  well  as  labour  with 
which  this  colossal  fabric  was  executed  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  it 
has  undergone  no  change,  and  exhibits  no  trace  of  dilapidation  or 
decay,  although  more  than  2,000  years  have  passed  away  since  it  was 
completed. 

A  branch  drain,  running  up  in  the  direction  of  the  Subura^  tributary 
to  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  and  formed  upon  the  same  gigantic  scale,  waa 
discovered  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  sixty  feet  below  the 
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present  inrface.  It  ie  sappoaed  to  b«  the  work  of  a  soinevtiat  later 
period,  the  Btone  employed  being  a.  kind  oC  limeatoue,  called  Iraitrtino, 
which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  used  for  building  purpoees  until 
after  the  regal  period.' 

The  onlv  worka  of  the  regal 
epoch  of  which  distinct  traces  atill 
lemain,  are  the  TuIUanam  (p.  26), 
the  Cloaca,  with  the  retaining  wall 
aloDg  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  a 
few  itagmentB  of  the  wall  of  Serviua. 
We  have  alreadj  given  a  repreaenta- 
tion  of  the  first,  and  we  eiibjoin  a 
CDt,  ahowiug  the  moath  of  the 
Cloaca  ae  it  now  appears,  and 
&Dotfaer,    taken    from    Sir  William 

Cell's  work  on  the  Topography  of  Rome,  exhibiting  '■  one  of  the  beat 
tuid  least  doubtful  specimens"  of  the  Servian  wall,  under  the  church  of 
S.  Balbino,  in  the  direction  of  the  Porta  Capena. 
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NOTICE. 


REFERENCES  to  the  most  recent  Standard 
Authorities  on  all  Subjects  treated  of  in  Chapters 
XL  to  XIV.  inclusive,  are  given  at  the  end  of  each 
Chapter  in  an  Appendix,  to  which  the  Student  is 
requested  to  refer.  The  Sections  are  arranged  in 
order  corresponding  to  the  sequence  of  Para- 
graphs. 


CHAPTER  n. 


ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  ROMAN  PEOPLE,  AND  THEIR  POUTIOAL 
AND  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATION,  FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMEa 

Fw  BiVBKiROBS  to  Stahdahd  Afthobitim  OH  tik«  wAjtdU  tftmltA  qf,  Tide 

Appbhdix  to  C3k4qiter. 


Vho  VLwmmMm  «  BUzed  Pe«ritti^-Th6re  is  DO  pomt  oomieotod  with  the 
earij  history  of  Rome  more  oertftin  than  that  the  origmal  inhabitantB  were  a 
mixed  people,  formed  by  the  combination  of  three  distmot  raoee — LaJ&id^  Sabme 
and  "EtnucL  While  tradition  ascribed  the  actual  foundation  of  the  dty  to  a 
colony  of  Latins  fiom  Alba  Longa,  under  Romulus,  their  speedy  union  wiA  a 
body  of  Sabines,  under  Titus  Tatius,  was  universally  acknowledged.  The  same 
unanimity  does  not  prevail  regarding  the  introduction  of  Etruscans,  who,  ac- 
cording to  one  account,  did  not  form  a  component  part  of  the  population  until 
the  migration  of  the  fourth  king,  the  elder  Tarquinius,  while  otherB  maintained 
that  a  settlement  of  Etruscans,  upon  the  Coelian  hill,  lent  their  aid  to  Romulus 
in  his  contest  with  Tatius  and  the  Sabines.  Without  pretending  to  unravel  the 
confused  web  of  ancient  legends,  it  seems  perfectly  dear  that  the  triple  union 
must  have  taken  place  before  the  formation  of  the  constitution  usually  ascribed 
to  Romulus,  since  the  divisions  recognised  by  that  constitution  bear  a  distinct 
reference  to  the  three  elements.  The  words  of  Florus  (lU.  18.)  express  the  fiict 
dearly  and  aocnratdy — Quippe  quum  populus  Romanus  Etruscas,  Latinos^ 
Sabinosque  miscnerit  et  unum  ex  omnibus  sanguinem  ducat^  corpus  fecit  ex 
membris  et  ex  omnibus  unus  est. 

p«palas  Romaaas.  Qatariic*. — ^The  appellation  of  the  united  people  was 
Populus  Romanus  Quirites^  or  Populus  Romanus  Qtarttftim,^  alth(ra^  when 
DO  great  formality  was  aimed  at,  the  separate  designations,  Populus  Ramanus 
and  QutrtVe5,  were  used  indifferently  to  comprehend  the  whole.  The  origin  Ot 
the  latter  term  must  be  regarded  as  still  involved  in  doubt.  The  andents  tiiem- 
sdves  proposed  two  derivations,  both  of  which  pointed  to  the  Sabines,  some 
regarding  the  word  as  another  form  of  Curetes^  Le.  inhabitants  of  the  Sabine  town 
of  Curesy '  others  connecting  it  with  Quiris^  which,  in  the  Sabine  dialect  signified 
a  spear.  The  second  etymology  might  have  been  considered  as  satisfiictory,  and 
we  might  have  regarded  QuiriUs  as  equivalent  to  warriors^  had  it  not  be<si  that 
(hdrites  is  used  emphatically  to  denote  Romans  in  the  fiJl  enjoyment  of  their 

lAoL  Gelt.  I.  13.  X.  24.    Ifftcrob.  S.  L  4.    Llr.  L  34.  31  Vni  6.  9.  X.  98.  XXXL  Vk 
XLI  IS.    Varro  L.Lu  VL  9  86.  eomp.  Dlonys.  IL  46.  Plot  Bom.  19. 
*  Ut.  L  13.    Varro  L.L  VL  9  68.    Pint.  Rom.  19. 
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49Yil  rights  u  peaceful  citizens ;  and  hence  Cesar  is  said  to  have  recalled  hia 
insnborainate  soldiers  to  their  datj  by  abmptly  addressing  them  as  Quirites 
instead  of  AfUUes,  ^  We  cannot  fail  to  connect  Quirites  with  Quirids,  an  epithet 
of  Juno,  and  with  Quirinus^  one  of  the  dtles  of  the  god  Janus,  and  the  name 
nnder  whidi  Romulus  was  worshipped  as  a  hero-god,  nor  to  remark  the  yerb 
Quiriiare^  which  denotes  the  solemn  appeal  for  assistance  made  bj  one  citizen 
to  another  in  the  hour  of  danger — Quiritare  dicUur  is  qui  Q^irilium  fidem 
elamans  implaraL* 

OriclBAl  Trii»es. — ^The  united  people  was  divided  into  three  tribes,  (tribusj) 
which  bore  respectively  the  names — 1.  Ramnes  s.  Eamnenses,  2.  Tides  s. 
Titienses  s.  Tatienses.  8.  Luceres  s.  Lucerenses*  The  name  of  the  first, 
according  to  the  belief  of  the  later  Romans,  was  taken  from  Romulusy  that  of  the 
second  from  Tatius^  and  that  of  the  third  was  connected  with  the  Etruscan  word 
Lucutno,  signifying  lord  or  prince.^  At  the  head  of  each  tribe  was  a  captain, 
called  Tribunus,  and  the  members  of  the  same  tribe  were  termed,  in  reference  to 
each  other  Tribules.^ 

Cmrimm, — Each  tribe  was  subdivided  into  ten  sections,  called  Curiae,  each 
distinguished  by  a  name,'  so  that  in  aU  there  were  thirty  Curiae.  The  members 
of  each  Curia  were  called,  in  reference  to  each  other,  Curiales',^  each  had  its 
own  <:bxpA — ^its  own  place  of  assembly,  called  Curia^-Ata  own  priest,  called 
Curio  or  Fiamen  CuriaUs,^  who  presided  at  the  solenmities  (sacra)  peculiar  to 
his  Curia,  and  out  of  the  thirty  Curicnes  one  was  selected  who  presided  over  the 
whole,  under  the  title  of  Curio  Maximus.  ^ 

Finally,  if  we  can  trust  Dionysius,  each  Curia  was  subdivided  into  ten  decades 
or  DecuTtae,  each  Decuria  having  its  petty  ofiScer,  termed  Decurio, ' 

GentcA  Familiae. — ^The  organization  described  above  was  entirely  political; 
but  there  were  also  social  divisions  of  a  very  important  character.  The  Tribes 
and  Curies  were  made  up  of  dans  or  houses,  each  of  which  was  termed  a  Gens; 
the  individuals  composing  each  Gens  being  termed,  in  reference  to  each  other. 
Gentiles.  Each  Gens  was  made  up  of  a  certain  number  of  branches  or  families, 
each  of  which  was  termed  a  Familia,  and  each  Familia  was  composed  of  indi* 
vidual  members.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  notwithstanding  the 
assertion  of  Niebuhr  to  the  contrary,  that  not  only  all  the  individual  members 
of  the  same  family,  but  likewise  all  the  families  of  the  same  gens,  referred  their 
origin  to  a  common  ancestor,  and  hence  all  Gentiles  were  re^rded  as  connected 
by  Dlood  more  or  less  remotely. 

PrmcH^men.  Nooien.  Cosboiucb.  Agn^nieii*  &c  Gentiles  all  bore  a 
oommon  name,  which  indicated  the  Gens  to  which  they  belonged ;  to  this  was 
added  a  second  name,  to  designate  the  family,  and  a  third  name  was  prefixed  to 
the  two  others  to  distinguish  the  individual  member  of  the  family.  According 
to  this  arrangement,  the  name  which  marked  the  individual,  answering,  in  some 
respects,  to  our  Christian  name,  stood  first,  and  was  termed  Praenomen ;  the 
name  which  marked  the  Gens  stood  second,  and  was  termed  Nomen ;  the  nama 
which  marked  the  Familia  stood  third,  and  was  termed  Cognomen. 
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Thus,  in  the  full  designation  Puhlius  Cornelius  Scipio,  PiibUus  is  the  Prae- 
nomen,  marking  the  individual ;  Cornelius  is  the  Komen,  and  marks  that  he 
belonged  to  the  Gens  Cornelia ;  Scihio^  is  the  Cognomen,  and  marks  that  he 
belonged  to  that  family  or  brandi  of  the  Gens  ComeUa  called  Scipio. 

Occasionallj  a  Familia  became  very  numerous,  and  sent  out  many  branches, 
forming,  as  it  were,  sub-families ;  and  in  such  cases  it  became  necessary,  in  order 
to  prevent  confusion,  to  add  a  second  cognomen.  Thus,  we  find  such  appellations 
as,  Lucira  Cornelius  Lentulus  Crus — Lucius  Cornelius  Lentulus  Niger — 
Pttblius  Cornelius  Lentulus  Spinther — all  these  persons  belonged  to  the  Gens 
Cornelia  and  to  the  Familia  of  the  Lentuli;  but  the  Lentuli  b^me  in  process 
of  time  so  numerous  that  a  number  of  subsidiary  branches  were  established,  whose 
descendants  were  distinguished  by  the  additional  oognomina  of  Crusy  Niger ^ 
Spintker,  &c  Sometimes,  in  the  case  of  a  family  which  could  boast  of  a  great 
number  of  distinguished  members,  it  became  necessary  to  add  a  third  cognomen, 
which,  however,  seldom  passed  beyond  the  individual  to  whom  it  was  applied. 
Thus,  Puhlius  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica^  (consul,  B.C.  191.)  had  a  son  who 
was  designated  as  P,  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica  Corculum^  (consul,  B.C.  161  and 
155.)  and  the  son  of  the  latter  was  known  as  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica 
Serapio^  (consul  B.C.  138,  killed  Ti.  Gracchus  B.C.  131.) — Serapio  being, 
in  the  first  instance,  a  mere  nick-name  applied  to  him  from  his  likeness  to  a 
certain  pig  merchant.  The  son  of  Serapio  resumed  the  more  simple  appellation 
of  his  great  grandfather,  and  was  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica,  (consul,  B.C. 
111.) 

Again,  in  addition  to  the  ordinaiy  name,  a  complimentary  title  was  sometimes 
bestowed  by  an  army,  or  by  the  common  consent  of  the  citizens,  in  order  to 
commemorate  some  great  achievement.  Thus,  Puhlius  Cornelius  Scipio,  the 
conqueror  of  Hannibal,  was  styled  Africanus,  and  the  same  epithet  was  applied 
to  the  younger  Fublius  Cornelius  Scipio,  the  destroyer  of  Carthage.  In  like 
manner  Q.  Caecilius  MeteQus,  in  consequence  of  his  successes  against  Jugurtha, 
was  styled  Numidicus — Puhlius  ServUius  Vatia  was  styled  Isauricus;  and 
Roman  history  will  furnish  many  other  examples.  Such  an  addition  to  the 
cognomen  was  called  an  Agnomen,^  and,  generally  speaking,  was  confined  to 
the  individual  who  gained  it,  and  was  not  transmitted  to  his  posterity. ' 

Lastly,  a  peculiar  modification  of  the  name  was  introduced  when  an  individual 
passed  by  adoption  (of  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  at  largo 
hereafter)  out  of  one  Gens  into  another.  The  person  adopted  Uiid  aside  his  original 
names  and  assumed  those  of  the  person  by  whom  he  was  adopted,  adding  how- 
ever, an  epithet  to  mark  the  Gens  out  of  which  he  had  passed.  Thus,  JPublius 
Cornelius  Scipio,  the  son  of  the  elder  Africanus,  having  no  son,  adopted  L. 
AenaHtts  PaiUus,  the  son  of  L.  Aemilius  Paulus  Maoedonicus.  The  young 
Paulas,  inunediately  upon  his  adoption,  took  the  name  of  his  adopted  father,  and 
became  P.  Cornelius  Scipio ;  but  to  mark  that  he  had  once  belonged  to  the  Gens 
AemiHa,  the  epithet  Aemilianus  was  annexed,  so  that,  when  at  a  subsequent 
poiod  he  received  the  titie  of  Africanus,  his  name  at  full  length  was  Puhlius 
ComeUus  Scipio  Africanus  AemiUanus,  to  which  eventually  was  added  a  second 
Agnomen  iVuman^mtu/  In  like  manner  C  Octavius  Caepias,  when  adopted 
in  terms  of  the  hut  will  of  his  maternal  grand-unde,  became  C  Julius  Caesar 

I  See  a  eetelogue  of  soine  of  the  more  remarkable  In  Orld.  Fait.  L  587. 

t  The  title  of  AdaHena  was  atramed  bj,  and  not  beetowed  npon,  L.  CoraelliM  Solpio,  the 
broHier  of  the  elder  AfHcanas,  and  when  applied  to  his  desoendants  mnsthave  been  regarded 
merely  as  a  seoond  eognomen.  So  also  the  title  ilgwrm'mw,  which  distinguished  a  branoh  of 
IkeCkndilllaroellL 
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OctavianuSj  and  henoe,  at  different  stages  in  his  career,  he  was  styled  Octaviw 
and  Octavianuit^  both  being  eventually  si^)erseded  by  the  oomplimeDtaiy  title  of 
Augustus^  bestowed. by  the  Senate,  B.G.  27.    Very  rarely  we  find  the  epithet  of 
adoption  derived  fimn  the  name  of  the  Familia,  and  not  from  that  of  the  Gens.    A 
son  of  that  M,  Claudius  MarceWis  who  served,  with  distinction,  under  Marios  in 
Gaol  and  in  the  social  war,  was  adopted  by  a  certain  P.  ComeUuit  Lentulus^  and 
on^t  therefore  to  have  become  P.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Clodianus ;  but  there 
were  two  Gentee  Clandiae,  and,  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  and  to 
mark  the  illustrious  family  to  which  he  had  belonged,  he  assumed  the  name  P, 
Cornelius  Lentulus  Marcellinus^  and  this  epithet  of  Marcellinus  passed  as  a 
second  cognomen  to  his  descendants.    One  other  anomaly  deserves  notice,  because 
it  occurs  in  the  case  of  a  famous  individual,  and  might  occasion  embarraas* 
ment.    M,  Junius  Brutus,  the  celebrated  assassin  of  Julius  Csesar,  was  adoptef 
several  years  before  the  death  of  the  dictator,  by  his  own  maternal  unde,  Q 
Servilius  Caepio,  and  ought  therefore  to  have  become  Q*  ServiUus  Ca^nt 
Junianus,  but  for  some  reason  he  retained  his  original  cognomen ;  and  we  find 
the  different  appeUations  to  which  he  was  entitl^  jumbled  together  in  great 
confusion.     Thus  by  Cicero  he  is  termed  sometimes  simply  Brutus,^  sometimes 
M.  Brutus,^  sometimes  Q.  Caepio  Brutus^*  and  by  Asconins,^  M,  Caepio. 

The  women  of  a  family  were,  for  the  most  part,  distinguished  simply  by  the 
uame  of  the  gens  to  which  they  belonged,  without  Praenomen  or  Cognomen. 
Thus,  the  daughter  of  Julius  Caasr  was  Julia ;  of  Cicero,  TuUia ;  of  Atticus, 
Pomponia. 

This  system  of  nomenclature  prevailed,  without  change,  from  the  earliest  epoch 
until  the  downfal  of  the  commonwealth.  It  underwent  considerable  modification, 
at  least  in  particular  cases,  under  the  earlier  emperors,  but  these  it  is  unnecessary 
to  discuss  here. 

Patricii.  Paires. — The  three  tribes  of  the  Ramnes,  Tities,  and  Luceres^ 
divided  politically  into  Curiae,  and  socially  into  Gentes  and  Familiae,  did  not, 
even  in  the  earliest  times,  constitute  the  whole  free  population  of  Rome,  but 
formed  a  privileged  class,  who  enjoyed  exclusively  all  political  power  and  all  the 
honours  of  the  state.  As  memba:8  of  this  privileged  dass,  they  were  compre- 
hended under  the  general  designation  of  Patricii  or  Paires,  The  latter  term 
may  have  originally  been  confined  to  the  chosen  elders  who  formed  the  Senahis 
or  great  council  of  state ;  but  Patres  is  employed  perpetually  as  synonymous 
with  Patricii ;  and  even  those  historians  who  endeavour  to  draw  a  distinction 
between  the  words,  and  to  represent  the  Patricii  as  the  sons  or  younger  branches  of 
the  Patres,  do  not  themselves,  in  their  narratives,  maintain  any  such  distinction. 

Ciiemtea.  Patroni. — ^Each  Patrician  house  had  a  body  of  retamers  or  depen- 
dents, who  were  termed  the  Clientes  of  the  Gens,  or  of  the  Familia,  or  of  the 
individuals  to  which  or  to  whom  they  were  attached,  and  these  again  were  styled 
Patroniy  with  reference  to  their  clients;  the  terms  Patroni  and  Clientes  being 
correlative,  and  the  position  of  the  parties  bearing  a  resemblance,  in  some  respects, 
to  that  of  a  feudal  lord  and  his  vassals  in  the  middle  ages.  What  the  origin  of  the 
Clients  may  have  been,  and  whence  this  inferiority  may  have  proceeded,  are  ques- 
tions which  it  is  now  impossible  to  answer ;  but  the  most  probable  hypothesis  is, 
that  they  were  a  conquered  race,  and  that  the  patricians  were  their  conquerors.  It 
is  certain,  that  the  relation  of  CUentela,  as  it  was  called,  existed  among  the  Sabmei 
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and  the  Etnucans,  and  was  periifq»  universal  in  ancient  Italy.  ^  The  ward 
OSefu,  is,  we  can  scarcely  doubt,  connected  with  the  verb  clueo^  which  is  identioal 
with  the  Greek  »Xu«,  and  although  dueo^  where  it  oocnrs  in  the  dassical  writen, 
signifies  to  he  spoken  o/,  it  may  also  have  signified  simply  to  hear,  and  indeed 
uudio  and  dzova  are  commonly  used  in  both  senses.  Thus,  CUentes  or  Cluentes 
woold  denote  hearers,  that  is,  persons  who  listened  with  respect  and  obedience 
to  the  dictates  of  their  superiors.  Bat  although  the  CUentes  were,  in  all  respects, 
dependents  and  inferiors,  yet  the  sway  of  the  Patrons  was  by  no  means  of  a 
tyrannical  or  arbitrary  character.  On  the  contrary,  the  duties  of  Patrons  and 
Clients  were  strictly  reciprocal,  and  in  many  cases  clearly  defined. 

The  Patron  was  bound  to  expound  the  laws  (promere  leges)  to  his  Client — ^to 
watch  over  his  pecuniary  and  personal  interests  as  a  lather  over  those  of  his  son 
— to  maintain,  in  a  court  of  justice,  his  rights,  when  injured  or  assailed,  and 
generally  to  protect  him  in  all  his  relations,  both  public  and  private. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Client  was  bound  to  aid  and  support  his  Patron — to 
furnish  a  dowry  for  the  daughter,  if  the  fiither  were  poor — ^to  raise  money  for  the 
ransom  of  the  patron  himsefi',  or  of  his  children,  if  taken  prisoners  in  war — for 
the  payment  of  fines  or  damages  incurred  in  legal  processes,  and  for  the  expen- 
diture required  for  discharging  any  public  office. 

A  Patron  and  his  Client  could  not  appear  against  each  other  in  a  court  of 
Isw,  either  as  principals  or  witnesses,  nor  assume  a  hostile  attitude  under  any 
feim.  These,  and  similar  obligations  are  enumerated  by  Dionysius,  (II.  10,) 
who  is  more  explicit  upon  this  matter  than  any  other  ancient  writer ;  and  there 
is  also  a  passage  in  Anlus  Gellius,  (Y.  13,)  in  which  we  are  told  that  the  ties  of 
dientship  were  at  one  time  regarded  as  more  sacred  than  those  of  blood,  and 
that  next  to  the  name  of  father,  that  of  Patronus  was  the  most  holy. 

The  Clientship  descended  from  father  to  son  on  both  sides ;  the  Client  bore 
the  gentile  name  of  his  Patron,  and  was  regarded  as  appertaining  to  the  Gens, 
although  not  strictly  forming  a  part  of  it. 

The  obligation  of  a  Patron  to  protect  his  Client  being  regarded  as  of  the  most 
solemn  character — the  violation  of  it  was  a  crime  which  rendered  the  perpetrator 
Sacer,  i.e.  devoted  to  the  infernal  gods,  and,  as  such,  an  object  of  general 
abhorrence,  and  no  longer  under  the  guardianship  oT  the  laws.  By  the  code  of 
the  XII.  Tables  it  was  expressly  enacted — Patronus  si  Clienti  Jraudem  fecerit^ 
sacer  esto — ^and  among  the  spirits  reserved  for  torture  in  the  nether  world,  Virgil 


"  Hio  quibus  invisi  fratres,  dnm  vita  mauebat, 

Pulai^usve  parens,  ant  frans  innexa  Clienti, 
•  »  •  • 


Indud  poenam  expectant."  > 

It  will  still  farther  illustrate  the  position  of  Patron  and  Client  if  we  bear  in 
mind,  that  when  a  master  granted  freedom  to  a  slave,  the  relation  previously 
czpreiMed  by  the  words  dominus  and  servus  was  now  represented  by  patronus 
and  Uberitu,  and  that,  in  legal  phraseolo^,  any  advocate  who  pleaded  for  a 
~  in  a  court  of  justice  was  termed  the  patronus  of  the  accused. 

a.  Pleka. — But  not  only  do  we  hear  in  eariy  Roman  histoiy  of  tlie 
and  their  Clients,  but  from  the  very  infancy  of  the  state  we  find  a 
body  of  men  termed  Plebs  or  Plebes,  who  at  first  belonged  to  the  non-privileged 
and  were  entirely  shut  out  finom  all  participation  in  political  power,  bat 
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who  gradually  increased  in  nomben,  wealth,  and  iuflaenoe,  and  at  leDg;th,  by  slow 
degrees,  and  after  many  desperate  struggles,  suooeeded  in  pladng  themselTefl 
npon  a  footing  of  complete  equality  with  Uie  Patricians,  and  in  gaining  admiasioD 
to  all  the  offices  of  state,  ciril,  military,  and  sacred.  Indeed,  the  internal 
histoiy  of  the  city,  for  nearly  two  centuries  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  is 
wholly  occupied  with  details  regarding  the  contests  between  the  Patricians  and 
the  Plebeians ;  and  it  waa  not  until  the  two  orders  were  fidly  and  heartily  united 
that  the  career  of  conquest  commenced,  which  was  terminated  only  by  the  limits 
of  the  civilised  world.  But  the  question  now  to  be  considered  is.  Who  were  the 
Plebeians,  and  whence  did  they  come? 

The  historians  of  the  Augustan  age  believed  that  the  term  PUbs  was  another 
name  for  Clientes,  the  former  bdug  used  to  denote  the  whole  non-privileged 
class  collectively,  while  the  latter  was  employed  with  reference  to  different 
Patridan  houses  to  which  they  were  individually  attached.  But  this  idea,  long 
received  without  doubt  or  suspicion,  is  entirely  irreoondleable  with  the  position 
occupied  by  the  Clients,  as  explained  above,  and  also  with  the  narratives  of  the 
historians  themselves.  The  Clients,  even  as  a  body,  could  never  have  engaged 
in  a  series  of  fierce  struggles,  during  which  they  must  have  constantly  been 
brought  into  direct  collision  with  their  individual  Patrons,  nor  would  any  Patri- 
cian have  been  permitted  to  exercise  those  acts  of  oppression  and  cruelty  towards 
the  Clients  of  another  Patrician  which  we  find  often  perpetrated  on  the  Plebs  in 
their  weakness.  Moreover,  many  passages  might  be  quoted  from  livy  and 
Dionysius  in  which  the  Clients  of  the  Patricians  are  mentioned,  not  merely  as 
distinct  firom  the  Plebs,  but  as  actively  assisting  their  patrons  to  firnstrate  the 
designs  of  the  Plebs.  The  most  important  of  these  are  referred  to  below,  and 
ought  to  be  carefully  consulted.^ 

The  ingenious  hypothesLs  of  Niebnhr,  although  he  insists  with  too  much 
dogmatism  on  the  minute  details  of  his  theory,  is  now  generally  accepted  as  a 
satisfietctory  solution  of  the  difficulties  which  surround  this  subject.  His  views 
may  be  briefly  expressed  in  tlie  following  propositions : — 

1.  The  Plebs  and  the  Clients  were  originally  entirely  distinct. 

2.  The  original  population  of  Rome  consisted  solely  of  the  Patricians  and 
their  Clients, 

5.  The  Plebs  was  composed  of  the  inhabitants  of  various  Latin  towns  which 
were  conquered  and  destroyed^  their  population  bang,  at  the  same  time,  trans^ 
ported  to  Rome  and  the  surrounding  territory.  Thus,  npon  the  taking  of  Alba 
by  Tullus  Hostilius,  Livy  recorda----(/tip2icaftir  cttTttim  numerus — and  again, 
when  speaking  of  the  conquest  of  Anous — secutusque  morem  regum  priorum, 
qui  rem  Romanam  auxerant  hostibus  in  civitatem  accipiendis,  muUitudinenK 
omnem  Romam  traduxiL* 

4.  As  long  as  the  Patricians  and  Plebeians  remained  poUticaUy  distinct,  the 
former  alone,  with  their  clients,  were  designated  as  the  Populus. 

Hence  we  find  Populus  and  Plebs  spoken  of  as  difierent  bodies,  not  merely 
in  the  eariy  ages,  as  when  we  are  told — Constd  Appius  negare  jus  esse  tnbuno 
in  quemquam,  nisi  in  plebeium,  Non  enim  populi  sed  plebis  eum  magistrcttum 
esse  '—but  in  formal  documents  of  a  much  later  period,  and  even  when  the, 
original  import  of  the  terms  must  have  been  altogether  forgotten.  Thus,  in  the 
firqpheoy  published  B.C.  212,  during  the  second  Pmiio  war,  enjoining  the  insti- 
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lotion  of  gimes  in  honour  of  Apollo — lis  ludis  faciendis  praeerit  praetor  is, 
qni  jus  fopulo  plebeique  dabit  sttmmum  ^— and  in  the  will  of  Aagiutn»— 
JJefftUa  fum  ultra  civilem  modum^  nisi  quod  populo  ut  plebi  cgcxzxv.  ,  .  . 
dedU.^ 

When  we  remember  the  progress  made  by  Rome  daring  the  regal  period,  we 
ahall  understand  that  the  numbers  of  the  Plebeians  increased  with  great  rapidity, 
and  that  this  body  most  have  included  a  vast  number  of  families  which  had  bees 
noble  and  wealthy  in  the  vanquished  states,  as  well  as  the  humble  and  tbe  poor. 
The  Plebeians  had  their  own  Gentes  and  Familiae,  the  same  system  of  names 
prerailed  among  them  as  among  the  Patricians,  and  in  some  cases  the  gentile 
names  were  identical.  Thus  there  was  a  Patrician  Gens  Claudia  with  the 
fiunHy  names  of  PulcJier^  Nero^  and  others ;  and  also  a  Plebeian  Crens  Claudia 
with  the  family  name  Marcellus. 

AnalsaaiattoB  of  the  €llcBte«  with  the  Plehe. — ^The  old  Clients  were 
eventually  mixed  up  with  and  became  a  portion  of  the  Plebs ;  but  when  and  by 
what  steps  this  was  effected,  are  points  upon  which  we  are  entirely  ignorant. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  fusion  was  completed  at  the  period  when  the 
Plebs  succeeded  in  extorting  from  the  Patricians  the  full  concession  of  equal 
rights. 

Clients  ef  later  times. — ^But  although  the  clients  became  politically  merged 
in  the  Plebs,  the  habits  and  national  feelings  connected  with  the  Clientela 
remained.  Many  of  the  poorer  Romans,  and  foreigners  resident  in  Rome,  gladly 
took  advantage  of  this  sentiment,  and  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
the  rich  and  powerful.  Even  towards  the  close  of  the  republic  and  under  the 
eariy  emperors,  the  noble  Roman  loved  to  be  visited  each  morning  by  a  crowd  of 
humble  dependants,  and  to  walk  abroad  attended  by  a  numerous  retinue  whom 
he  was  wont  to  assist  with  his  advice,  and  occasionally  to  entertain  at  his  table, 
or,  as  became  the  practice  at  a  late  period,  to  recompense  by  a  dole  (sporttda^ 
of  food  or  money  for  their  mercenary  devotion. 

Cities  and  whole  provinces,  in  like  manner,  sought,  as  clients,  to  secure  the 
good  offices  of  particular  families  or  individuals.  The  Marcelli  were  the  patrons 
of  Sicily — the  Fabii,  of  the  Allobroges — the  Claudii,  of  Sparta — Cato,  of  Cyprus 
and  Cappadoda;  and  as  a  proof  that  the  connection  so  formed  was  not  merely 
nominal,  we  find  Octavius  excusing  the  inhabitants  of  Bononia  from  joining  in 
the  league  against  his  rival — quod  in  AnUmiorum  cUentela  antiquitus  erant 
-— (Suet.  Octav.  17.) 

Pleba  ef  later  times. — After  the  Plebeians  had  been  admitted  to  a  full 
participation  of  all  social  and  political  rights,  the  term  Plebs  or  PUhes  by 
degrees  lost  its  original  signification ;  it  no  longer  indicated  an  order  or  body  in 
the  state  politically  distinct,  but  was  used  to  denote  tliose  members  of  the  com- 
oranity  at  large  whose  means  were  small  and  whose  station  was  humble.  Henoe, 
by  the  writers  who  flourished  during  the  last  century  of  the  republic,  and  under 
the  eminre,  the  name  Plebs  was  applied  to  the  whole  mass  of  poor  citizens,  and 
is  frequently  employed  disparagingly  in  the  sense  of  the  mob  or  vaiMe,  The 
•only  trace  of  political  or  social  distinction  which  remained  was  in  the  separation 
9tin  kept  up  between  the  Patridan  and  Plebeian  Gentes,  and  this  was  closely 
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obierved,  becanw,  althongli  all  the  great  offices  were  open  to  Plebaiaiu,  then 
were  certain  magistracieB  (that  of  Tnbunus  Plebis,  fbr  example,)  fitnn  which, 
according  to  an  mviolable  principle  in  the  oooBtitotion,  all  members  of  the 
Patrician  Gentes  were  rigidly  ezcladed. 

If  •^ilcs.  ■(■•klle*.  N«tI  ■■•oitac*.  las  laMSiaam. — ^After  all  political 
distinctions  between  Patricians  and  Plebeians  had  been  finally  remoyed,  a  new 
aristocracy  or  nobility  gradually  sprang  np.  Certain  high  offices  of  state  conferred 
upon  the  holder  the  right  of  using,  upon  public  occasions,  an  ivory  chair  of  peculiar 
form.  This  chair  was  termed  SeUa  Cundis;  and  the  offices,  to  be  enumerated  here- 
after, which  gave  a  right  to  the  use  of  this  seat  were  named  Magistratus  CuruUs- 
It  was  the  onstom  fbr  the  sons  or  other  lineal  descendants  of  those  who  had  held 
such  offices  to  make  figures  with  waxen  faces  representing  their  dignified  ances- 
tors, and  the  right  bestowed  by  such  custom  or  usage  was  called  lus  ImaginuriL 
These  Imagines  or  figures  were  usually  ranged  in  the  public  apartment  (atrium) 
of  the  house  occupied  by  the  representative  of  the  family — appropriate  descriptive 
legends  (tittiU)  were  attached  to  each — they  were  exhibited  on  all  great  family 
or  gentile  festivals  and  solemnities ;  and  the  dignity  of  a  fisunily  and  of  a  gens 
was,  to  a  certain  degree,  estimated  by  the  number  which  it  could  display. '  All 
persons  who  possessed  one  or  more  of  these  figures,  that  is  to  say,  all  who  could 
number  among  their  ancestors  individuals  who  had  held  one  or  more  Cnmle 
offices,  were  designated  by  the  title  of  Nohiles,  Those  who  had  no  figures  of 
their  ancestors,  but  who  had  raised  themselves  to  a  Cnrule  office,  were  tenned 
Novi  Homines,  All  who  had  no  figures  of  their  ancestors,  and  had  not,  in 
their  own  persons,  attained  to  a  Gurule  office,  were  ranked  together  as  Ignol^les. 
Even  after  the  adinission  of  the  Plebeians  to  a  full  participation  m  political  power, 
the  high  offices  were,  to  a  great  extent,  monopolised  by  a  small  number  of 
fimiilies ;  these  Nobiles  became  gradually  more  and  more  exclusive,  and  looked 
with  very  jealous  eyes  upon  every  one  not  belonging  to  their  own  class  who 
sought  to  rise  to  eminence  in  the  state.'  Hence  the  fierce  opposition  offered  to 
Marine,  who  was  a  Novus  Homo,  and  even  Cicero,  who  stood  in  the  same  posi- 
tion, was  always,  notwithstanding  the  services  he  rendered  to  the  aristocracy, 
regarded  with  coldness  and  aversion  by  a  large  portion  of  the  old  Nobiles.  It 
must  be  distinctly  understood  that  this  Nobilitas  oonferred  no  legal  privileges — 
did  not  imply  the  possession  of  wealth,  and  was  enjoyed  by  Plebeians  and  Patri- 
cians, without  reference  to  their  extraction.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  no 
Patrician  is  ever  spoken  of  as  an  Ignobiiis  or  as  a  Novus  Homo.  If  this  is  really 
correct,  it  probably  arises  fix>m  the  fact,  that  before  these  terms  became  of  weight, 
every  Patrician  family,  and  the  number  of  these  was  latterly  very  small,  could 
namber  the  holder  of  a  Curule  magistracy  among  its  ancestors. 

o^iMuttes.  p«paiArea...It  will  be  readily  understood  from  the  last  seodon 
how  the  state  became  divided  into  two  great  political  parties  or  fiictions,  the  one 
composed  of  the  Senate  with  the  Nobiles  and  their  adherents,  who  desired  to 
keep  all  political  power,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  hands  of  a  few  individoala,  the 
>ther,  composed  chiefly  of  the  Ignobiles,  who  were  desirous  to  extend  the  cokHa, 
«id  to  increase  the  importance  of  the  people  at  large.  The  former,  who  may  be 
termed  the  Aristocratic  party,  were  styled  Opthnates,  the  latter,  or  Demooratia 
were  styled  Populates ; '  and  from  the  time  of  the  Gracchi  until  the  downfal  of  the 
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emunionweaKh,  their  contests  were  fieroe  and  incessant.  It  mnst  be  obsetred,  that 
diese  words,  Optmates  and  Populares^  in  no  way  indicated  rank  or  distinction, 
but  solely  political  principles,  and  that  although  the  former  consisted  chiefly  of 
the  NobUes,  yet,  the  most  distinguished  leaders  of  the  Poptdares^  the  Gracchi, 
snd  Jnihis  Osesar,  were  Nobiles — ^the  two  former  Plebeians,  the  latter  a 
Patrician. 

i««cal  Tribes, — ^The  Plebs,  although  steadily  increasing  in  nnmber  and  in 
strength,  appear  to  have  remained  a  confused  mass  nntO  they  received  organi- 
zation and  political  existence  from  the  institutions  of  Servius  TuUius.  C^e  of 
the  most  important  measures  of  that  great  reformer  was  the  division  of  the  whole 
Soman  territory  into  districts,  termed  Regumes,  and  of  the  whole  free  Roman 
population  into  an  equal  nnmber  of  Trtbus^  each  tribe  occupying  a  region.  The 
city  was  divided  into  four  regions,  which,  as  we  have  seen  above,  (p.  12,)  were 
denominated  respectively,  Suburana,  EsquiUna^  CoUina,  and  Palatina ,  *  the 
remainder  of  the  Koman  territory  was  divided  into  twenty-six  regions, '  so  that 
altogether  there  were  thirty  regions  and  thirty  tribes,  twenty-six  of  these  being 
Tr^us  Ruslicaej  and  four  Tribns  Urhanae.  This  arrangement  was  strictly 
local ;  each  individual  possessed  of  landed  property  being  enrolled  in  the  Rustic 
Tribe  corresponding  to  tlie  region  in  which  his  property  lay,  and  those  who  were 
not  landowners  being  included  in  one  or  other  of  the  City  Tribes. 

Some  important  changes  took  place  in  consequence  of  the  convulsions  and 
loss  of  lands  which  followed  the  expulsion  of  the  kings ;  for  in  B.C.  495,  fifteen 
years  after  that  event,  we  are  told  by  Livy — Romae  trUrns  una  et  viginti 
/actae.*  From  this  time  forward  new  tribes  were  gradually  added,  as  the 
Roman  territoiy  gradually  extended,  until  B.C.  241,  when  they  were  increased 
to  thirty-five.^  This  number  was  never  agumented,  but  remained  fixed  until 
the  latest  times.  It  is  true,  that  upon  the  admission  of  the  Italian  states  to  the 
rights  of  citizenship,  after  the  social  war,  laws  were  proposed  and  passed  (^Lex 
luKa,  B.C.  90 — Lex  Plautia  Papiria,  B.C.  89,)  for  the  creation  of  eight  or 
ten  new  tribes,  in  which  the  new  citizens  were  to  be  enrolled;'  but  these 
enactments  were,  in  this  point,  superseded  by  the  Lex  Sulpicia,  (B.C.  88,) 
which  ordained  that  the  new  citizens  should  be  distributed  among  the  thirty-five 
existing  tribes ;  *  and  this  arrangement  appears  to  have  been  ratified  and  carried 
out  by  Sulla.' 

The  tribes  instituted  by  Servius  Tullius  mast  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the 
three  Patrician  tribes,  the  Ranmes,  Titles,  and  Luceres,  which  were  henceforward 
thrown  into  the  shade ;  and  wherever  tribes  are  spoken  of  in  Roman  history,  we 
must  understand  that  the  Local  tribes  are  meant  unless  the  contrary  is  sped- 
flcally  stated. 

The  division  into  tribes,  now  described,  being  piu^y  local  or  territorial,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Patricians  and  their  Clients,  as  well  as  the  Plebeians, 
were  included  Grom  the  very  commencement ;  but  in  what  relation  they  stood 
towards  each  other  when  the  division  into  tribes  was  first  applied  to  political 
pnrpoaes,  cannot  be  ascertained. 

^e  Regiones  RusHcae  were  divided  into  a  number  of  small  districts,  called 
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d6  CLASSES  AAD  CENTURIES. 

Pagi^  each  of  which  had  its  Magister  Pagi  or  petty  magistrate ;  and  the  Pagam^ 
ve.  the  members  of  each  Pagus  had  a  shrine,  where  each  year  they  celebrated 
A  festival  termed  Paganalia.  ^ 

In  like  manner,  the  Regiones  Urbanae  were  diyided  into  Ftct,  each  Vicua 
having  its  Magister;  and  the  inhabitants  of  each  celebrated  annaallj,  at  the 
intersection  of  the  streets  forming  their  Yicos,  a  festival,  termed  Compitalia,  ' 
There  were  also  mral  festivals,  termed  CompitaUa^  celebrated  at  the  point  where 
several  roads  intersected  each  other. 

Claaaes.  Centurioe. — ^The  division  into  tribes  comprehended  the  whole  body 
of  free  Romans,  and  was  purely  local ;  but  Servius  made  a  second  distribution, 
not  less  important  in  every  point  of  view,  depending  entirely  upon  the  amount 
of  fortune  possessed  by  each  citiien — this  was  the  division  into  Classes,  which 
were  subdivided  into  Centuriae. 

Classisj  in  the  most  ancient  acceptation  of  the  term,  denoted  an  army;  and 
the  division  into  Classes  and  Centuries  was,  in  one  point  of  view,  a  mUitaiy 
organization,  the  whole  body  of  the  people  being  regarded  as  an  ExercUus, 
divided  into  horse  and  foot,  with  their  artizans  and  musicians. 

The  Cavaliy  (equites)  were  divided  into  eighteen  Centuriae. 

The  Infantry  (^pedites)  were  divided  into  live,  or,  according  to  some,  into  six 
Classes,  the  discrepancy  bemg,  however,  mei-ely  nominal,  as  will  be  seen  here- 
after. 

Each  Classia  contained  a  certain  number  of  Centuriae,  one  half  bemg  Centuriae 
of  luhiores,  that  is,  composed  of  men  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  forty- 
six,  and  therefore  liable  to  be  called  upon  for  active  military  service,  the  other 
half  being  Centuriae  of  Seniores,  that  is,  composed  of  men  above  the  age  of 
forty-six. 

Each  class  included  all  who  possessed  a  certain  amount  of  fortune,  that  is, 
whose  property  was  valued  at  a  certain  sum ;  and  the  style  of  the  equipments 
in  each  dass  was  regulated  by  the  means  of  those  who  formed  the  class.  Thus, 
those  m  the  first  class  had  a  fnll  suit  of  defensive  armour,  helmet,  large  round 
shield,  cuirass,  greaves,  (galea,  clypeus,  hrica,  ocreae,)  all  of  bronze,  their 
offensive  weapons  being  a  long  spear  (hasta)  and  a  sword  (jgladius.)  Those 
in  the  second  dass  earned  a  lighter  oblong  shield,  (scutum,')  and  had  no 
cuirass.  Those  in  the  third  class  had  no  greaves.  Those  in  the  fourth  dass 
had  no  defensive  armour,  and  bore  merely  a  long  spear  (hasta)  and  a  light 
javelin  (verutum.)  Those  in  the  fiflh  dass  were  provided  with  slings  and  stones 
only  (fundas  lapidesque  missiles  gerehanU) 

Our  chief  authorities  for  all  the  detidls  with  regard  to  the  distribntion  into 
dasses  and  centuries  are  Livy  (I.  48.)  and  Dionysins,  TIY.  16.  YU.  59.)  whose 
accounts,  although  agreeing  in  the  main,  oresent  slight  discrepandes.  Com- 
bining the  two  narratives,  the  following  scheme  approaches,  in  all  probability, 
■early  to  the  truth  : — 

Equites, 18  Centuries. 

I™*-  Classis. — Fortune  not  less  than  100,000  Asses  or  pounds  of  copper. 

40  Centuriae  Senioruiii.7  Qe\  n    *-  • 

40  Centuriae  Imiiorum,;        80  Centune^ 
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22  Centimes. 


n^^  Classis.— -Forome  not  less  than  75,000  Asses. 

10  Gentnriae  Senionun,^ 

10  Gentmiae  Innionim,>- 

2  Centoriae  Fabr^,  ) 

Jjpn^  Classis.— JbrtefM  not  less  than  50,000  Asses. 

10  Gentnriae  SeDiornm,}  o^  rv.rf«i4^ 

10  Centuriae  Innionim,;        ^vmmm. 

lY^  Classis.— Fortoft^  not  less  than  25,000  iiaset. 

10  Gentnriae  Seniornm, 
10  Gentnriae  Innioram, 
2  Gentnriae  Comicinnm,  &c 

Y^  CLJasia.^Fortune  not  less  than  12,500  Asses. 

15  Gentnriae  Seniornm,)  o^  n^^jt^ 

15  Gentnriae  luniomm,;        30  Lentnriss. 


I 


22Centiiri«. 


1  Gentnria  Proletariomm 
Gapite  Gensorum, 

In  aU  193  Genturies. 


et) 


1  Gentnij. 


The  diief  points  in  which  Dionysina  and  Jayj  differ 

1.  livj  makes  the  total  number  of  Genturies  to  be  194,  by  adding  to  the 
fifth  dasB  a  Gentnria  otAccensi;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  the  number  should 
have  been  odd,  otherwise  embarrassment  might  have  arisen  from  an  equal 
dirision  of  the  Genturies  in  voting,  as  will  be  explained  in  the  section  where  we 
treat  of  the  Gomitia  Genturiata. 

2.  livy  makes  the  fortune  of  the  fifth  dass  11,000  asses,  instead  of  12,500 ; 
but  we  can  see  no  reason  why  a  departure  should  have  taken  place  in  this 
instance  firom  the  symmetrical  reduction  observed  in  the  other  cases. 

3.  Dionysius  m^es  six  classes,  instead  of  five ;  his  sixth  class  consisting  of 
the  one  century  of  Proletarii  and  Capita  Censi  indnded  by  Livy  in  the  fifth. 

The  Proletarii  were  those  whose  fortune  was  not  above  1500  asses,  and  who 
were  not  called  upon  for  military  service  except  in  extraordinaiy  emergencies, 
when  they  were  equipped  at  the  expense  of  the  state. 

The  Capite  Censi  were  those  who  had  no  fortune,  or  whose  fortune  was  so 
small  that  it  could  not  be  definitely  fixed,  and  who  were  therefore  rated  ^*  by  the 
head,"  and  not  by  the  amount  of  their  property. 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  a  considerable  gap  between  the  fifth  class, 
whose  fortune  was  not  less  than  12,500,  and  the  ]hx>letarii,  whose  fortune  was 
not  above  1500 ;  this  space  is  supposed  to  have  been  filled  up  by  the  various 
descriptions  of  irregdar  troops,  spoken  of  by  difierent  authors,  such  as,  accensi 
velati — adscriptitii — rorarU—ferentariiy  &c. ;  but  whether  these  were  included 
in  the  Gentnries  of  the  fifth  dass,  or  in  the  single  Gentury  of  the  Proletarii,  wa 
cannot  tell.^ 

The  citisens  included  in  the  fire  dasses  were  comprehended  under  the  gensnl 


1  On  the  ProUUurU,  &e. 
DiM.iiv   Proktmriumtp, 
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name  of  Assidui,  or  (at  a  later  period)  LocupleUSy^  in  oppoeitioii  to  the  Profe* 
tortt  and  Capite  Censi.  Those  again  who,  belonging  to  the  first  dase,  had 
property  valued  at  not  less  than  125,000  asses,  were  styled  emphatically  ( Voknct, 
and  under  this  head  we  must  suppose  that  the  eighteen  Centuries  of  Equiles  were 
Indnded ;  those  again  who  were  included  in  the  first,  or  in  any  of  the  remaining 
four  classes,  but  whose  fortune  did  not  amount  to  the  above  sum,  were  designated 
as  Infra  Classem,*  and  henoe  the  phrase  classic  auihors^  i.e.  writers  of  pre- 
eminent worth,  and  so  Aulus  Gellius  (XIX.  8.) — Classicus  assiduusque  aUquis 
soriptor  non  proktarius. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  repeat,  for  the  fact  ought  to  be  deeply  impressed 
upon  the  young  scholar,  that  while  the  division  into  tribes  was  purely  local, 
80  the  distribution  into  classes  depended  upon  fortune  alone,  and  that,  in  so 
fisur  as  the  local  tribes  and  the  classes  were  concerned.  Patricians  and  Plebeians 
were,  firom  the  first,  placed  side  by  side  without  distinction ;  the  great  object 
kept  in  view  by  Servius  TuUius  having  evidently  been  the  establishment  of 
political  equality  among  the  different  orders  of  the  state.  This  will  be  better 
imdentood  when,  in  a  subsequent  section,  we  explain  the  relation  of  the  tribes 
and  centuries  to  the  Comitia  or  constitutional  assemblies. 

KqaUea.  Ordo  Kqnester. — We  must  now  direct  our  attention  to  that  class 
of  persons  who,  under  the  name  of  Equiies^  play  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
annals  of  Bome  fiiom  the  earliest  times.  The  investigation  of  their  histoxy  is 
highly  complicated  and  obscure.  All  the  materials  will  be  found  collected, 
discussed,  and  combined  with  great  industry,  acuteness  and  ingenuity,  in  the 
treatises  quoted  at  the  bottom  of  the  page, '  of  which  the  last  three  deserve  special 
attention ;  but  many  points  are  still  involved  in  doubt.  In  pursuing  our  inquiries 
into  the  nature  and  constitution  of  this  body  as  it  existed  at  difierent  epochs,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  draw  a  broad  line  of  distinction  between  the  Equites  of  the 
piimitive  times  and  the  Equester  Ordo  during  the  last  century  of  the  common- 
wealth; and  it  will  be  farther  necessary  to  consider  the  ancient  Equites  as 
divided  into  two  classes,  the  Equites  equo  publico  and  the  Equites  equo  privato. 

WUmm  and  ProgreM  of  ih«  Bqniies. — In  the  earlier  ages  of  Rome  the  term 
Equites  was  employed  exclusively  in  a  military  sense  to  denote  the  cavaliy  of 
the  armv,  and  therefore  was  not  applied  to  a  permanent  order  in  the  state,  but 
to  a  booy  which  was  undergoing  constant  changes. 

We  are  told  that  RomiUus  levied  one  hun£ed  cavalry  in  each  of  the  three 
original  tribes,  ten  out  of  each  Curia. 

These  three  hundred  horsemen  or  tres  centuriae  equitum  were  divided  into  ten 
squadrons  (^Turmae)  of  thirty  men  each,  each  Turma  was  subdivided  into  three 
Decuriae  of  ten  men  each,  and  at  the  head  of  each  Decuria  was  a  Decurio, 
The  three  Centuriae  bore  the  names  of  the  three  tribes  firom  which  they  were 
raised,  and  were  designated  respectively  Eamnes — Titles — Luceres]  and  the 

1  Cla  de  B.  IT.  22.    Aol.  GelL  XVL  10.    Varro  ap.  Non.  8.T.  PfofetonV,  p.  48.  ed.  OerL 
CSiarii.  I  p.  58.  od.  Patsch. 

S  Anl.  Oell.  VIL  13.  comp.  Paal.  Dlac.  b.t.  Infra  claumm.    Wo  have  already  referred  to 
tbe  passages  of  LItj  (L  43}  and  Dionvsius  (IV.  16.  VIL  80.)  which  afford  the  most  distinct 
InformaUon  ooncemlng  the  eonstltution  of  Serrtus,  and  to  that  of  Aulus  Gellius  (XVI.  10.) 
which  is  the  most  important  on  the  Froletarii  and  Capite  Cenii ;  hnt  in  addition  to  these, 
there  is  a  passage  in  Cioero  de  Republics  (IL  22  )  in  ererj  way  remarkable,  and  which  has 
given  rise  to  animated  discassion ;  but  the  text  is  unhappily  so  nnoertain  that  it  oannot  bi 
Nfarded  as  a  safe  guide, 
t  Muhlert,  De  eauitibus  Romanls.  Hltd  1830. 
Margttardt,  Hlstoriae  equitum  Romanorum.  Berol  1B40l 
ZuKmtt  Ueber  die  Romischen  Ritter,  ike.  Berol.  164a 
Mamigt  De  loco  Ciceronis  in  Llbro  IV.  de  Rep.,  in  his  Opnaenla  Aeademloa*  Tom.  L 
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BqaadranB  were  formed  in  each  a  manner  that  each  oontiuned  ten  Ramnes,  tan 
Titles,  and  ten  Luoeres.  The  body  collectively  was  termed  Equites  s.  Celeres  s. 
TrossuU  s.  Flexumines,  the  two  latter  being  words  of  uncertain  origin.  The 
commander  of  the  whole  was  styled  Tribunus  Celerum,  ^ 

TuUus  Hostilios,  after  the  destruction  of  Alba,  doubled  the  number  of  the 
Equites,  the  number  of  Centuriae  remaining  the  same,  so  that  each  Centuria  now 
contained  twenty  Turmae  and  two  hundred  Equites. ' 

Tarquinius  Prisons  again  doubled  the  numl>er  of  Equites,  dividing  them  into 
ax  Centuriae ;  but  he  was  forbidden  by  the  augur,  Attus  Navins,  to  introduce 
new  names,  and  therefore  the  Centuriae  were  now  distinguished  as  Priores  and 
Posteriores  s.  Seeundi ;  thus,  there  were  the  Ramnenses  priores  and  the  Ram" 
Tienses  posteriores^  and  so  for  the  Tities  and  Luceres,  the  whole  number  of  Equites 
being  now  1200.  These  six  Centuriae  were  composed  of  Patricians  exclusively, 
and  are  frequently  described  as  the  Sex  Suffragia  or  Sex  Centuriae^  and  were 
known  by  the  latter  name  even  when  livy  wrote. ' 

Servius  added  to  the  six  Centuriae  twelve  new  Centuriae  of  two  hundred 
each ;  these  new  Centuriae  being  selected  from  the  leading  men  U2  the  state, 
without  reference  to  their  position  as  Patricians  or  Plebeians.  There  were  now 
altogether  3600  Equites  divided  into  eighteen  Centuriae,  the  number  given  above, 
when  treating  of  the  distribution  of  the  citizens  into  classes.  These  eighteen 
Centuriae  Equitum  were  made  up  of  the  Sex  Suffragia  of  Patricians,  as  arranged 
by  Tarquinius,  and  the  twelve  new  Centuriae  of  Servius.^ 

Census  Equester. — The  Equites,  from  the  commencement,  were  selected  from 
the  wealthiest  of  the  citizens.  The  fortune  neoessaiy  for  admission  into  the  first 
dass  was,  as  we  have  seen,  at  least  100,000  asses — ^the  equestrian  fortune  was 
probably  at  least  125,000,  which  placed  the  holder  among  the  Classici\  but  we 
must  not  suppose  the  400,000  Besterces»»l  ,600,000  asses,  which  was  the  Census 
Equester  towards  the  close  of  the  republic,  could  have  been  required  in  the 
infancy  of  the  state. 

Equus  Puhlicus. — Each  of  the  Equites,  in  the  eighteen  Centuriae,  received 
from  the  public  treasury  a  sum  of  10,000  asses  for  the  purchase  of  a  horse,  (aes 
equestre,)  and  hence  the  phrases  eqiio  publico  merere,  equum  publicum  assig- 
nare  ;  he  was  farther  allowed  an  annual  sum  of  2000  asses  for  its  maintenance, 
(aes  hordearium ;)  the  sum  necessary  for  the  latter  purpose  being  raised  by  a 
tax  paid  by  unmarried  women  and  orphans,  who  seem  to  have  been  exempt  from 
ordinary  imposts. '  It  seems  probable  that  when  an  Eques  ceased  to  serve,  either 
in  consequence  of  the  regular  period  having  expired,  or  from  some  other  cause, 
he  was  required  to  refund  the  10,000  asses  advanced  for  the  purchase  of  his 
horse,  but  this  is  not  certain.^ 

Period  of  Service. — During  the  most  flourishing  epoch  of  the  republic,  the 
period  of  service  required  from  an  Eques  was  ten  years,  after  which  he  was  no 
longer  obliged  to  take  the  field,  but  might,  if  he  thought  fit,  give  up  his  public 
horse  and  retire  from  the  Centuriae  of  the  Equites.  It  does  not,  however,  appear 
that  this  retirement  was  compulsory ;  on  the  contrary,  those  who  had  obtained 
a  place  in  the  Senate,  and  were  far  advanced  in  life,  sometimes  retained  their 
Equus  Puhlicus,  as  in  the  case  of  the  censors  M.  Livius  Salinator  and  C.  Claudius 

1  lArj.  I.  13.    Dionys  IT.  13.    Varro  L.L.  V.  §  91.    Flut.  Rom.  13.  86.     . 

3  Paul.  DIac.  b.  v.  Oteres,  p.  5.S. 

S  Lir.  I  36.  who,  howeTer,  inakeB  the  number  1800. 

«  LW.  I.  36.  43     Cic  de  R.  II  '20.  as  interpreted  by  Zuropt 

C  LIT.  L  43.    Paal.  OUus.  b.y.  Eque*tr9  aes,  p.  81.    Cio.  de  fi.  II.  20.    Gains  IV.  §  27. 

•  See  Becker,  p.  254. 
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Nero,  B.C.  204,  and  indeed  at  one  time  all  senators  must  have  been  included  in 
the  Centuriae  Equitnm.  In  the  age  of  Cioero,  however,  these  Ccntoriae  ni^rs 
composed  of  young  men  exdnsively.^ 

Choosing  of  the  Equitet  —The  Equites,  we  are  told  bv  Dionysius,  (U.  13,) 
were  originally  selected  by  the  Cnriae.  After  the  introduction  of  the  Servian 
constitution,  the  duty  would  devolve  upon  the  magistrate  who  presided  over  the 
Census^  and  hence  first  upon  the  kings,  afterwards  upon  the  consuls,  and  from 
the  year  B.C.  443  on  the  censors. '  Once  in  five  years  the  censors  made  a  strict 
and  solemn  review  of  the  Equites,  (equitatum  recognoscere — recensere — censum 
equitnm  agere,)  '  who  passed  before  them  on  foot,  in  single  file,  each  leading  his 
horse  forward  as  his  name  was  called  over  by  the  public  crier.  Those  who  were 
approved  of  were  desired  to  pass  on,  (traducere  equum — traduc  equum^)  ^  those 
whose  horse  and  equipments  were  in  bad  order,  or  who,  from  any  other  cause, 
were  deemed  unworthy,  the  censor  removed  from  the  body,  (equum  equiti 
adimere,)  by  pronouncing  the  words  Vende  equwn,^  After  the  roU  was  purified, 
the  vacancies  were  filled  up  from  those  who  possessed  the  necessary  qualification, 
and  no  change  took  place  until  new  censors  entered  upon  office. 

Equilum  Transvectio. — ^Altogether  different  from  the  solemn  review  by  the 
censors  (equitum  probatio  s.  recognitio — ivxiatp  ixtaKtyf/ti)  was  the  procession 
sailed  Equitum  Transvectio^  which  took  place  annually  on  the  Ides  of  July,  in 
commemoration  of  the  aid  afforded  to  the  Roman  arms,  at  the  battle  of  the  lake 
Regillus,  by  the  twin  brethren  Castor  and  Pollux.  On  the  day  named,  the 
Equites,  mounted  on  their  steeds  and  dressed  in  their  robes  of  state,  (traheati^) 
rode  fin>m  the  temple  of  Honos,  outside  the  Porta  Capena,  (see  above  p.  51,) 
through  the  Forum  to  the  Capitol,  passing  on  their  way  the  temple  of  the 
Dioscuri  (see  above  p.  23.)  This  practice  was  first  introduced  by  Q.  Fabina 
Maximus  Rullianus  when  censor,  B.C.  304 — Ah  eodem  institiUum  dicitur  ut 
equites  Idibus  Quintilihus  transveherentur — Hie  primus  instUuit  uti  Equites 
Bomani  Idibus  Quintilihus  ah  aede  Honoris  equis  insidentes  in  Capitolium 
iransirent.^ 

The  Recognitio  and  the  Transvectio  of  the  Equites  had  both  fallen  into  disuse 
before  the  downfall  of  the  republic,  but  were  revived,  and,  apparently, 
to  a  certain  degree,  combined  by  Augustus.^ 

Equites  equo  privato. — The  eighteen  Centuriae  Equitum,  whose  constitution 
we  have  described  above,  were  the  only  body  of  cavalry  in  the  state  until  the 
year  B.C.  403,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  reverses  sustained  by  the  army 
before  Veil,  and  the  intestine  disorders  which  distracted  the  city,  the  Senate  were 
thrown  into  great  perplexity.  On  this  emergency,  a  number  of  persons  possessed 
of  equestrian  fortune,  but  who  had  not  been  chosen  into  the  eighteen  Centuriae, 
came  forward  and  offered  to  serve  as  cavalry  without  receiving  a  horse  from  the 
state,  or  the  usual  allowance  for  its  maintenance.**  Their  proposal  was  eagerly 
accepted.  In  this  way  a  body  of  Equites  arose,  who  received  larger  pay  than 
the  infantry,  and  whose  period  of  mDitary  service  was  limited  to  ten  years,  but 
who  received  neither  aes  equestre  nor  aes  hordearium,  and  who  were  not  admitted 
into  the  eighteen  Centuriae  Equitum. 

1  Liv.  XXIX.  87.    Cic  de  R.  IV.  2.  and  remHrki  of  Zampt.    Q.  Cie.  de  pet.  ooni.  & 

2  See  article  Censores  In  the  chapter  on  the  Roman  Blaglstratee. 
S  LiT.  XXIX.  37.  XXXIX.  44  XLIIL  16. 

4  Cic.  pro  Claent.  48.    Val.  Max.  IV.  1.  10. 

5  LIT.  XXIX.  37.     Val.  Max.  IL  Ix.  6. 

•  DIonye  VL  13.    Uv.  IX.  46.   VaL  Max.  II.  ii.  9.    AureL  Viet,  de  vlrii  UL  11. 

7  Bnet.  Ocuv.  •SH, 

■  Ut.  V.  7.  tgvit  le  nut  tUpeniiafaeturotpromittunt, 
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U  most  be  remarked  that  towards  the  cloee  of  the  republic,  although  the 
eighteen  Oenturiae  were  still  kept  up  as  a  political  body,  the  cavalry  of  the 
Roman  armies  was  composed  almost  entirely  of  persons  not  citizens,  and  hence 
the  Eguites  equis  privaUs  roust  have  gradually  disappeared.  These  changes 
paved  the  way  for  a  new  body,  which  we  now  proceed  to  consider. 

Ordo  Eqoeater. — As  Rome  rose  and  prospered,  the  number  of  those  who 
possessed  the  Equestrian  fortune  must  have  greatly  exceeded  the  demands  of  the 
armies ;  and  when  the  cavaliy  was  composed  chiefly  of  allies  and  auxiliaries,  a 
class  of  rich  men  was  rapidly  formed,  who  were  not  senators,  and  not  ambitious 
of  public  distinction,  but  who  sought  to  employ  their  time  and  increase  their 
means  by  embarking  in  mercantile  enterprises.  We  hear  of  such  for  the  first 
time  as  government  contractors  during  the  course  of  the  second  Punic  war  ;^  and 
when  the  dominion  of  the  republic  was  extended  over  Sicily,  Greece,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  they  found  ample  occupation  in  farming  the  public  revenues,  and  accnma* 
lated  vast  wealth.  This  body  of  monied  men  necessarily  exercised  great  influence, 
and  held  an  intermediate  but  ill-defined  position  between  the  nobility  and  the 
humbler  portion  of  the  community.  Hence,  when  the  struggles  between  the 
OpdmaUd  and  the  Populates  became  firequent  and  violent,  the  democratic  party 
perceived  how  much  they  might  gain  by  securing  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the 
great  capitalists  and  their  retainers,  and  this  object  they  efiected  by  the  bold 
measure  of  C.  Gracchus,  who,  in  B.C.  122  carried  the  Lex  Semproma  ludiciaria^ 
in  terms  of  which  the  Indicia^  that  is,  the  right  of  acting  as  jurors  upon  criminal 
trials,  which  had  hitherto  been  enjoyed  by  the  senators  exclusively,  was  trans- 
ferred to  those  possessed  of  the  Census  Equester^  i.e.  400,000  sesterces.  In 
tills  manner  a  definite  form  was  given  to  the  body— now,  for  the  first  time, 
called  Ordo  Equester^*  in  contradistinction  to  Ordo  Senatorius;  and  all 
necessary  connection  between  the  term  Equites  and  the  idea  of  military  service 
ceased.  The  Senate,  however,  did  not  tamely  resign  the  privilege  which  they 
had  so  long  enjoyed,  and  for  half  a  century  aAer  the  passmg  of  the  Lex  Sem- 
pronia,  the  battle  of  the  Indicia  was  fought  again  and  again  with  varying  success, 
and  a  constant  feeling  of  irritation  was  kept  up  between  t^e  contending  parties.  To 
remove  this,  and  to  bring  about  a  hearty  good  understanding  between  the  Senate 
and  the  Equestrian  Order,  was  the  great  object  of  Cicero^s  policy,  who  s«v  clearly 
that  in  this  way  only  could  the  assaults  of  the  democracy  be  repelled.  This  object 
he  succeeded  in  aooomplishing  for  a  time,  at  the  period  of  Catiline's  conspiracy, 
which  spread  dismay  among  all  who  had  any  thing  to  lose.  But  the  alliance 
proved  short-lived,  and  the  majority  of  the  Ordo  Equester  threw  themselves 
into  the  scale  of  Ciesar  and  the  Populares,  Pliny,  in  the  first  and  second 
chapters  of  the  thurty-third  book  of  his  NaturaUs  Historic^  communicates  much 
information  with  regard  to  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Equestrian  order ;  but, 
as  too  common  with  that  author,  the  materuils  are  thrown  together  at  random, 
and  the  statements,  on  many  points,  irreconcileable.  The  following  sentences 
fipom  the  second  chi4)ter  seem  to  be  distinct  and  trust-worthy : — ludicum  autem 
appeUaiione  separari  eum  ordinem  primi  omnium  instituere  Gracchi  discordi 
popularitate  in  contumeliam  Senatus^  mox  ea  debeUata^  auctoritas  nominis 
vario  seditionum  eventu  circa  publieaju>s  subsHHt:  et  aUquamdiu  tertiae  mres 
puhlicanifuere,    Marcus  Cicero  demum  stabiUvit  equestre  nomen  in  consulatu 

1  Ur.  XXIIL  48.  49. 

S  It  It  here  that  the  term  Ordo  EauMier  ooeun  In  the  earner  books  of  Llrj,  e.g.  1 X.  M. 
XXL  aa  XXIV.  I&  XXVI.  as. ;  hot  the  historian  tcenis  to  have  adopted  the  phraMolosy  of 
Ui  own  daj  withont  referenee  to  the  period  when  It  was  first  introdnoed.  we  shall  nav« 
enaailon  shortly  to  notlee  a  similar  prolepsis  In  regard  to  what  were  called  EquiUa  iUuHrw, 
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jvo,  et  senatum  conciUans,  ex  eo  se  ordine  pro/ectum  este  cdehrans^  eituquB 
vires  peculiari  poptdarUate  quaerens,  Ab  illo  tempore  plane  hoc  tertium 
corpus  in  repubUca  factum  est^  coepitque  adiici  Senatui  Populoque  Romano  et 
Equester  Ordo. 

insipnia  of  tke  Kqnites. — ^The  outward  marks  of  distinction  enjoyed  by 
the  Equites  and  the  Ordo  Eqnester  were  the  following : — 

1.  Annulus  aureus. — We  find  that  golden  rings  were  worn  by  senators  at 
all  events  as  early  as  B.C.  321 ;  for  we  are  told  by  Livy,  that  among  other 
demonstrations  of  public  grief,  when  intelligence  arrived  of  the  disaster  at  tha 
Caadine  forks — lati  clavi,  anmdi  aurei  positi.  During  the  second  Punic  war, 
ire  know  that  they  were  worn  not  only  by  senators,  their  wives  and  children, 
but  also  by  Equites  eqito  publico ;  since  it  is  to  these  that  the  historian  most 
refer  when  he  informs  us  that  when  Mago  exhibited  to  the  Carthaginian  Senate 
the  three  modii  of  golden  rings  taken  from  the  slain  at  Cannae — adiecit  deinde 
verbis^  quo  maioris  cladis  iruticium  esset^  neminem^  nisi  equitem^  atque  eorum 
wsorum  primores^  id  gerere  insigne.  According  to  Pliny,  who  enters  into  many 
details  upon  the  st^bject  of  rings,  the  greater  number  of  the  members  of  the 
equestrian  order,  who  acted  as  jurors,  wore,  even  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  an  iron 
ring  only — maior  pars  iudicum  in/erreo  anmdofuit — from  which  we  conclude 
that,  after  the  age  of  Augustus,  the  custom  or  right  of  wearing  the  annulus 
aureus  extended  to  the  whole  of  the  Ordo  Equester,^ 

2.  Augustus  clavus. — ^While  Senators  and  Equites  equo  publico  had  alike  the 
privilege  of  wearing  a  golden  ring,  senators  alone  had  th^  right  of  wearing  a  tunic 
with  a  broad  verti^  stripe  of  purple  (latus  clatms)  in  front,  the  garment  being 
hence  called  Tunica  Lnticlavia,  while  the  tunic  of  the  Equites  was  distinguished 
by  a  narrow  stripe,  and  hence  called  7\tnica  Angusticlavia.  At  what  period  the 
practice  was  first  introduced  we  cannot  tell,  since  it  is  seldom  alluded  to  in  the 
classics,  and  only  by  writers  of  the  imperial  times.  ^  We  learn  from  Dion  Cassius 
that  when  the  Senate,  as  a  mark  of  sorrow,  changed  their  dress,  (mutavit  vestem,) 
this  consisted  in  laying  aside  their  official  garb,  i.e.  the  Laticlavia^  and  assuming 
that  of  the  Equites,  i.e.  the  Angusticlavia^  while  the  magistrates  threw  ofi^  their 
purple  edged  cloak,  (^Toga  praeteasta,')  and  appeared  in  the  mantle  of  ordinary 
senators.  We  hear  also  of  a  change  of  dress  under  similar  circumstances  upon 
the  part  of  the  Equites  and  the  populace ;  the  former  would,  therefore,  probably 
appear  in  a  plain  tunic,  while  the  latter  would  disfigure  themselves  with  dust 
and  ashes,  and  so  appear  sordidati.^ 

3.  Quatuordecim  Ordines. — In  B.C.  67,  L.  Roscius  Otho,  at  that  time  tribune 
of  tiie  Plebs,  passed  a  new  law,  (Lex  Roscia  iheatralis^)  or,  perhaps,  rather 
revived  an  obsolete  enactment,  (see  Liv.  I.  35,)  in  terms  of  which,  fourteen 
rows  of  seats  in  the  theatre,  immediately  behind  those  occupied  by  the  senators, 
were  appropriated  to  the  Ordo  Equester — a  measure  so  unpopular  that  it  led  to  a 
riot,  which  was  quelled  by  the  eloquence  of  Cicero.  ^  From  this  time  forward,  the 
phrases — sedere  in  quatuordecim  ordinibus — in  equite  spectare — in  equestribus 
sedfire — sedere  in  pulvino  equestri — are  used  to  indicate  a  member  of  the 
equestrian  order ;  and  the  classics  are  full  of  allusions  to  Roscius  and  his  law. ' 
This  ordinance,  it  must  be  observed,  extended  to  the  theatre  alone,  and  did  not 

1  LIT.  IX.  7.  coma  4fi.  XXIIL  12.  XXVL  3«.    Plln.  H.N.  XXXin.  1.  2. 

3  Orld.  Trift  IV.  z.  8&.    Suet.  OcUt.  73.    Lamprld  Alex.  Sev.  27.  comp.  Plin.  H.H. 

XXXIII.  1.  r  r- 

»  Dion  ciiM.  XXXVnt  14.  XL.  46.  LVL  81. 

4  LIT.  Epit  XCIX    Cle.  pro  Muren.  19.  Phfllpp.  II.  IS.    Plin.  H.N.  YIL  Sa    Flvt  Cte.  ML 

5  Hor.  Epod.  IV.  16.  Jot.  8.  III.  163.    Tacit.  Ann.  XV.  SS. 
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cmbraoe  the  Circus,  in  wfaich  places  were  not  set  apart  fer  the  Senate  and  the 
cqaestrian  order  until  the  reign  of  Angastos,  ^  whose  regulations  npon  this  point 
were  modified  and  made  more  complete  by  smbseqnent  emperors.* 

E^acslrlaB  Order  vader  the  Smperoiw. — By  the  Lex  Iltdiciaria  of  C 
Gracchns  all  persons  possessing  property  to  the  Talne  of  400,000  sesteroei 
became,  ipso  facto,  members  of  the  Equestrian  Order,  and  hence,  at  a  Ttry  early 
period,  the  body  was  inundated  wi&  liberated  slaves  and  persons,  who,  by 
disrepntable  means,  had  acquired  the  requisite  sum.  This  evU  was  already 
strongly  felt  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  who  sought,  in  some  degree,  to  obviate  it 
by  intix>ducing  a  new  division  among  the  Equites  themselves,  and  instituting,  as 
it  were,  an  upper  dass.  With  this  intention,  he  set  apart,  under  the  name  of 
Equites  illustres,  (sometimes  called  also  Equites  splendidly  those  who  were  of 
distinguished  descent,  and  who  possessed  a  fortune  amounting  to  the  qnalification 
for  a  senator.  These  he  regarded  as  forming  a  sort  of  nursery  for  the  Senate, 
(semxnarium  senatus ;)  npon  these,  while  still  youths,  he  bestowed  the  inferior 
offices  of  state,  and  permitted  them  to  wear,  by  anticipation,  the  Tunica  LaH' 
davia.  To  this  class  Ovid  belonged,  and,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  when  he  gave 
up  all  thoughts  of  political  distinction,  and  retired  into  private  life,  he  was 
obliged  to  exchange  the  broad  for  the  narrow  stripe — clavi  mensura  eoaeta 
est.^ 

The  Equites  equo  publico  having  long  ceased  to  be  the  cavalry  of  the  armies, 
would  have  naturally  disappeared  along  with  the  Classes  and  Ceaturiat  with 
which  they  were  politically  connected,  but  Augustus  revived  them ;  and  while 
a  portion  of  the  Equites  iUustres  were  regarded  as  the  stock  from  which 
the  future  legislators  and  civil  magistrates  were  to  spring,  another  portion, 
consisting  of  those  who  aimed  at  military  distinction,  were  sent  out  as  cadets 
under  the  immediate  inspection  of  the  chief  generals,  and  appointed  to  subordinate 
oommands,  so  as  to  acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of  their  profession.  This  kind 
of  service  was  termed  Militia  Equestris  or  SUpendia  splendidae  militiae;  and 
the  individuals  thus  employed  formed  a  select  corps,  the  head  of  which  was 
styled  Princeps  luventuHs.  This,  however,  was  merely  a  restoration  of  an 
ancient  term ;  for  under  the  republic  the  Equites,  as  a  body,  were  sometimes 
distinguished  as  Principes  luventutis  (Liv.  XLII.  61.)  Now,  however,  the  title 
of  Princeps  luventutis  was,  in  the  first  instance,  restricted  to  two  individuals, 
Caius  and  Lucius  Caesar,  the  grandsons  of  the  emperor ;  and  from  this  time 
forward  it  was  generally  bestowal  upon  the  heir  to  the  imperial  dignity,  or  on  one 
closely  connected  with  the  imperial  family.  Thus,  it  was  borne  by  Nero  from  the 
time  of  his  adoption  by  Claudius,  by  Titus,  by  Domitian,  without  any  other  title 
until  the  death  of  his  brother,  by  Commodus,  and  by  many  others. 

In  reference  to  the  remark  in  note  p.  101,  we  have  to  observe  that  Livy  makes 
use  of  the  phrase  Equites  iUustres  when  treating  of  the  period  of  the  second 
Punic  war  (XXX.  18.)  We  may  readily  understand,  however,  that  the  historian 
employed  an  expression  with  which  he  himself  was  familiar  to  denote  what  was 
then  the  higher  class  of  Equites,  viz.,  the  Equites  equo  publico^  without  paying 
regard  to  the  fact,  that  the  designation  did  not  exist  as  a  technical  term  at  the 
epoch  to  which  his  narrative  refers. 

Although  we  shall  devote  a  separate  chapter  to  the  consideration  of  the  oonsti* 

1  Dion  Cms.  LV.  22.  LX.  7.  LXI.  16. 

S  TMit.  Ann.  XV.  32.    Plln.  H.N.  VIII.  7.    Soet  ClaadL  21.  NTer.  II.  Dom.  S. 
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tation  and  duties  of  what  may  be  denomiiiated  the  Great  Council  of  State,  w« 
cannot  conclude  the  present  notices  of  the  orders  and  diyisions  of  the  bodj  politio 
from  the  earliest  times  without  saying  a  few  words  upon  the — 

OrigiB  of  the  Senate. — The  Senatus  was  a  deliberative  body,  the  members 
of  which  (Senatores)  held  their  office  for  life,  established  for  the  purpose  of 
advising  the  kings  and  supporting  their  authority.^  The  name  is  manifestly 
connected  with  the  word  Senex,  and  indicates  that  those  only  were  admitted 
into  the  body  whose  wisdom  had  been  matured  by  age  and  long  cxperiencei 
The  title  of  respect  by  which  the  members  were  usuaUy  designated  was  Patres^ 
Le.  Fathers  of  the  State ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Livy  and  those 
writers  who  treat  of  the  earlier  ages  of  the  constitution,  employ  the  word  Patres 
to  denote  not  only  the  senators,  but  the  whole  body  of  the  Patricians,  the  words 
Patres  and  PatricU  being  used,  in  many  cases,  as  absolutely  synonymous. 

Early  Hiaterr  efthe  Senate. — It  is  agreed  by  all,  that  Romulus  chose  a 
Senate  consisting  of  one  hundred  members.^  The  prevailing  tradition  dedared 
Arther  that  one  hundred  additional  members  were  added  when  an  union  was 
formed  with  Titus  Tatius  and  the  Sabines ;  but  some  writers  maintained  that 
the  augmented  Senate  contained  one  hundred  and  fifty  members  while  Livy 
takes  no  notice  of  any  increase  upon  this  occasion,  but  represents  the  Senate  aa 
consisting  of  one  hundred  only  at  the  death  of  Romulus.  Finally,  Tarquinius 
Priscus  increased  the  number  to  three  hundred,  adding  one  hundred  iif  we  suppose 
that  there  were  two  hundred  previously,  doubling  the  body  if  we  suppose  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  have  been  the  former  complement.'  We  are  farther  told, 
that  the  senators  added  by  Tarquinius  were  styled  Patres  Minorum  Gentium, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  original  senators,  who  were  now  termed  Patres  Mai-- 
arum  Gentium^  names  which  clearly  point  to  a  belief  that  Tarquinius  increased 
the  number  of  the  Patricians  by  the  incorporation  of  new  Gentes  witli  the  old 
houses,  and  that  the  new  senators  were  selected  fix>m  the  new  Gentes.  *  If  we 
suppose  the  original  one  hundred  senators  of  Romulus  to  have  been  Ramnes,  the 
one  hundred  of  Tatius  to  have  been  Titles,  then  the  one  hundred  of  Tarquinius, 
who  was  from  Etruria,  would  be  Luceres,  and  thus,  the  three  elements,  of  which 
the  Papulus  Ramanus  was  composed,  would  have  been  equally  represented  in 
the  Senate ;  but  this  hypothesis,  although  ingenious,  attractive,  and,  at  first 
nght,  plausible,  is  encumbered  by  many  serious  and  almost  insurmountable 
difficidties. 

The  number  of  three  hundred,  in  whatever  manner  made  up,  seems  long  to  have 
femained  the  standard.  We  are  expressly  told,  that  at  the  time  of  the  expulsion 
of  Tarquinius  Superbus,  the  Senate  had  been  so  reduced  in  numbers  by  his  cruelty, 
that  it  became  necessary  for  one  of  the  first  consuls,  Brutus  or  Valerius,  to  select 
one  hundred  and  sixty-four  new  members,  in  order  to  make  up  the  proper 
amount  of  three  hundred  (ut  expleret  numerum  senatorumCCC.)  These,  according 
to  Livy,  were  taken  fi^>m  the  most  disUnguished  of  the  Equites,  (primoribuM 
equestris  gradus  Uctis,)  and  therefore  must  have  been  in  part  Plebeians,  and 
these  Plebeian  senators  were  styled  Coracripti^  as  being  enrolled  along  with  the 
other  senators,  to  whom,  as  Patricians,  the  title  Patres  properly  belong^.  Hence, 
the  united  body  was  at  first  described  as  Patres  ei  ConscriptL,  from  which  arose 

1  Cla  de  R.  IL  9L 
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tbe  title  of  Paires  Censeripti,  employed  almost  invariablj,  in  later  timet,  in 
addressing  the  Senate,  after  the  distinction  indicated  bj  the  terms  had  long  since 
diaappeared  and  been  forgotten.  ^ 

I^om  this  time  forwaid  we  have  no  definite  information  with  regard  to  the 
number  of  senators.  We  are  told  hy  Appian  that  Sulla,  in  order  to  recruit  the 
ranks  of  the  Senate,  which  had  been  greatly  diminished  during  the  civil  war, 
added  three  hundred  chosen  from  the  most  distinguished  of  the  ^uestrian  order, 
and  we  have  direct  evidence  that  in  the  time  of  Cicero  the  number  must  have 
been  upwards  of  four  hundred  and  fifteen.  -  Julius  Ca»ar,  when  dictator  for  the 
fourth  time,  (B.C.  45.)  admitted  a  crowd  of  unworthy  persons,  by  whom  the 
number  was  swelled  to  nine  hundred;  and  when  Augustus  was  censor  along 
with  Agrippa  (B.C.  28.)  there  were  one  thousand. ' 

1  LlT.  II  I.  Dlooys.  y.  13.  Plat  Fopl.  II.  Rom.  13  Q.R.  AS.  Fest  s.t.  Qtd  Patw,  p 
854.  Faal.  DIa&  s.t.  AlUeti,  p.  7.  •.▼.  Comcriptit  p.  41.  Unless  we  suppose  that  PlebeiaiM 
gained  admission  at  this  time,  we  shall  be  at  a  loss  to  acconnt  for  the  fact,  that  Flebeians 
are  fonnd  In  the  Senate  (LIt.  V.  12.)  before  they  were  entitled  to  hold  any  of  those  offioei 
which  necessarily  gare  admission  to  the  body. 

Liry  applies  the  term  ConseripH  to  the  whole  of  the  new  senators,  wlthoat  any  special 
reference  to  Flebeians ;  bat  the  explanation  giren  aboTO  Is  not  only  natoral  in  itself,  nit  It 
ftilly  borne  oat  by  the  words  of  Festus  and  Paulas  Diaconns. 

S  Appiiin.  B.C.  L  IOOl    Cie  ad  Att.  L  U.  comp.  Oral  post  red.  in  Sea.  la 
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CHAPTER  lU. 


05  THE  GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  ROBiAN  CONSTITUTION  AND 
THE  RIGHTS  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  CLASSES  OF  PERSONS  WHO 
FORMED  THE  POPULATION  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 

Fifr  Kbfbbbngbs  to  Stabpard  Authoritibs  on  the  tubjeeU  treated  qf  throughout 

Hut  Chapter,  Tide  Appxkdiz. 

The  Roman  State,  r^;arded  as  a  bodj  of  men  politieallj  organised  and  in 
ooenpation  of  a  oertain  temtoiy,  was,  from  the  earliest  period  to  which  histoxy  or 
tradition  extend,  regnlated  and  controlled  bj  three  powers,  distinct  from,  but 
■ot  independent  of,  each  other.    These  were— 

1.  The  Toioe  of  the  citizens  (^Cives)  who  formed  the  Populus  Romanus^  as 
expressed  in  their  constitutional  assemblies  (Comitia,) 

2.  The  magistrates  (Magistratus.)  When  we  speak  of  the  regal  period,  we 
may  lajr,  the  one  supreme  magistrate — the  King  (Rex.) 

8.  The  Senate  (Ssnatita)  or  great  council  of  state. 

1.  Oive^.— The  Toice  of  the  Cives  or  Populus  Eomanus,  as  expressed  in 
iheir  Comitia,  was,  according  to  the  theory  of  the  Roman  constitution,  absolutely 
siipreme.  To  them  belong^  the  Summum  Imperiunt,  and  all  power  whatso- 
ever emanated  from  them  either  directly  or  indirectly.  The  chief  points  in 
which  the  citizens  exercised  their  power  directly  were — (1.)  In  the  enacting  and 
rqtoding  of  laws  (leges  scribere,)  (2.)  In  the  election  of  magistrates  (magistratus 
creareS)  (8.)  In  the  declaration  of  war,  (beUum  indicere^)  and  the  condusion  of 
peace,  (pacem  facere^)  to  which  we  may  add — (4.)  In  deciding,  as  a  court  of 
last  appeal,  all  matters  affecting  the  life,  personal  freedom,  or  permanent  political 
prxyileges  of  one  of  their  own  body  (de  capite  civis  Bomani  iudicare,)  We 
may  observe  that  (3)  and  (4)  are  in  reality  included  in  (1) ;  for  all  questions 
concerning  a  declaration  of  war  and  the  ratification  of  a  peace,  as  well  as  those 
which  involyed  the  criminal  impeachment  of  a  citizen,  were  submitted  to  the 
people  in  the  form  of  proposed  laws  (rogationes.) 

Such  were  the  powers  of  the  people,  as  recognised  in  the  best  period  of  thdr 
history,^  and  exercised  until  the  complete  establishment  of  the  imperial  govem- 
ment  under  Tiberius.  We  cannot,  however,  suppose  that  these  rights  and 
privileges  were  fully  developed,  understood,  and  enforced  during  the  ruder 
ages  m  the  state,  when  they  must  have  reposed  much  more  upon  traditional 
usage  than  upon  written  laws,  and  when  the  amount  of  power  exerted  by  the 
kings,  although  controlled  by  public  opinion,  as  in  the  case  of  the  early  Greek 
communities  and  of  Arab  tribes,  must  have  depended  to  a  conuderable  eztem 
apoQ  the  temper  and  talents  of  the  individual  monaralk. 
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It  must  be  obeerved,  moreover,  that  the  power  of  the  people,  as  exercised  in 
their  Comitia,  was  at  all  times  limited  bj  two  restrictions. 

a.  The  Comitia  oould  not  meet  unless  summoned,  according  to  prescribed 
forms,  bj  one  of  the  higher  magistrates. 

&.  In  so  far  as  the  passing  of  laws  was  concerned,  no  private  citizen  could  in 
these  assemblies  originate  any  measure  whatsoever.  When  called  together,  they 
were  asked  (rogahantur)  to  agree  to  some  specific  proposal,  hence  termed 
generally  a  Rogalio,  and  this  they  could  absolutely  accept  or  absolutely  reject, 
but  they  oould  neither  change  nor  modify  it. 

2.  Magistraitis, — The  magistrates  formed  the  executive,  being  individuals 
chosen  by,  and  responsible  to,  the  citizens.  To  them  was  intrusted  the  duty  of 
administering  the  laws  and  carrying  into  effect  the  orders  of  the  people.  For 
nearly  two  centuries  and  a-half  after  the  foundation  of  the  dty  there  was  one 
supreme  magistrate,  raised  far  above  all  others,  who  retained  his  office  for  life, 
and  bore  the  title  of  Rex,  But  in  the  great  revolution  of  A.U.G.  244,  the 
reigning  king  was  dethroned,  the  office  abolished,  and,  instead  of  one  chief 
magistrate,  who  held  his  power  for  life,  two  magistrates,  called  Consules^  were 
chosen,  who  were  upon  an  equality  with  each  other,  and  whose  period  of  office 
was  limited  strictly  to  the  space  of  one  year.  By  degrees,  the  various  functions, 
discharged  originally  by  the  king  alone  and  then  conmiitted  to  the  consuls,  were 
distributed  among  a  number  of  other  magistrates,  new  offices  being  instituted 
from  time  to  time. 

3.  Senatus, — The  Senate  was  a  council  of  state,  interposed,  as  it  were, 
between  the  people  and  the  magistrates.  Its  duty  was  to  advise,  although  it  oould 
not  control,  the  former,  and  to  watch  over  and  guide  the  latter  in  the  pttfonnanoe 
of  the  duties  assigned  to  them.  To  the  Senate  was  committed  the  management  of 
the  public  money ;  and  it  discharged  many  most  important  functions  oonnected 
with  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  which  will  be  described  at  large  here- 
after. 

We  have  repeatedly  used  the  words  **  citizens*'  and  ^'  Boman  people''  in  the 
above  remarks,  and  before  proceeding  farther  it  is  necessaiy  to  ascertain  what 
constituted  a  Romanus  Civis.  For  this  purpose  we  must  consider  the  classifi- 
cation of  mankind  adopted  by  the  Romans,  in  so  far  as  political  and  social 
privileges  were  conoemed. 

The  first  grand  division  was  into  (1.)  Freemen,  that  is,  persons  possessed  of 
personal  fre^om,  (Jiheri^)  and  (2.)  Slaves  (servu) 

Again,  free  men  might  be  either  persons  bom  finee  (ingenux)  and  who  had 
never  been  in  slavery  to  a  Roman,  or  persons  who  had  once  been  slaves  but  had 
been  emancipated  (libertinL) 

Omitting,  for  the  present,  the  consideration  of  Servi  and  Zi^erfiht,  who  will 
form  the  subject  of  a  separate  section,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  /fu;en«i,  that 
is,  persons  free  and  free-bom,  snd  who  had  never  been  in  slavery  to  a  Roman. 

Ingentd  might  be  either  (1.)  Romani  Cives,  that  is,  members  of  the  Roman 
state,  or  (2.)  Peregrini^  that  is,  persons  not  members  of  the  Roman  state,  or 
(8.)  Latinit  a  class  who  occupied  a  sort  of  intermediate  place  between  Romam 
dies  and  Bsregrim. 

BOMAKI  CITES.      lUS  dVITATlB. 

The  characteristic  rights  of  Roman  citizens  were  divided  into— 1.  PnbUca 
lura.     2.     Privala  lura. 
The  Publica  lura  were  oomDraheDded  under  the  three  following  heads :— 
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1.  Iu8  Suffragit,  the  right  of  voting  in  the  popular  assemblies. 

2.  lus  Honoruni,  the  right  of  being  eligible  to  all  public  offices,  whether 
civil,  military,  or  sacred. 

3.  Im8  Provocationis,  the  right  of  appealing  from  the  magistrates  to  the 
Comitia  when  impeached  of  any  crime  involving  life,  personal  freedom,  or  a 
permanent  loss  of  political  and  social  privileges. 

The  Privata  Iwra  were  comprehended  under  two  heads : — 

1.  lus  ConnubU,  the  right  of  contracting  a  regular  marriage. 

2.  Iiu  Commercii,  the  right  of  acquiring,  transferring,  and  holding  property 
<^  all  kinds  according  to  the  Roman  laws. 

Any  one  who  was  in  full  enjoyment  of  all  these  rights  was  a  Civis  Optimo 
lure ;  and  these  rights,  taken  collectively,  constituted  the  Iu9  Civitatis  s.  Iia 
Qtiiritium.  ^ 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said  in  the  second  chapter,  that,  in  the 
earliest  ages  of  the  state,  the  Patricians  alone  were  Gives  Optimo  lure.  The 
Plebeians  did  not  enjoy  the  lui  Suffragii  at  all  until  included  in  the  Classes 
of  Servius  Tullius.  The  Iu»  Provocationis  was  first  bestowed  upon  them  by 
the  Lex  Valeria^  passed  B.C.  509,  immediately  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings; 
they  were  not  admitted  to  the  lus  Connubii  until  after  the  passing  of  the  Lex 
Canuleia  in  B.C.  445 ;  and  the  Itu  Honorum  was  not  gained  without  many 
desperate  struggles,  which  were  not  brought  to  a  close  until  B.C.  367,  when 
the  consulship  was  thrown  open  by  the  Lex  Licinia.  Within  a  few  years  from 
that  date,  in  B.C.  837i  the  last  civil  barrier  between  the  Patricians  and  the 
Plebeians  was  broken  down  by  the  admission  of  the  latter  to  the  Praetorship, 
and  in  B.C.  800,  the  Lex  Oguiaia  threw  open  the  priesthood  also.* 

Mode  of  acquiring  the  lus  Civitatis. — The  lus  CiviiatiSj  or,  as  it  is  very 
frequently  termed,  simply  dvitas^  was  acquired  in  one  of  two  ways — 

1.  Ej  birth.  2.  By  gift.  To  these  we  might  add,  3.  By  manumission, 
-which  we  shall  discuss  under  the  head  of  slaves.  (^Ut  sit  civis  aut  natus  sA. 
opcriet  aiU  foetus.)  ^ 

1.  Circs  (Natl.)— The  child  of  two  persons  who  coidd  contract  a  regular 
marriage,  (titftom  matrimonium^)  that  is,  who  had  reciprocally  the  lus  Con- 
nnbii^  was  by  birth  a  Roman  citizen,  provided  both  his  parents  possessed  the 
Jus  Civitatis,  The  position  occupied  by  the  children  of  parents  who  could 
not  contract  a  regular  marriage,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the  lus 
Connubiij  will  be  explained  fully  when  we  treat  of  the  law  of  marriage, 
(p.  294). 

2.  ClT««  (Vwk€tL) — ^Forogners  (peregrini)  might  receive  the  Civitas  as  a 
gift,  (dare  civitatem — donare  civitate,)  either  individuaUy  or  as  members  of  a 
oommnnity.  The  p(<wer  of  conferring  this  gift,  at  the  period  when  the  Civitas 
belonged  exclusively  to  the  Patricians,  seems  to  have  been  vested  in  the  King, 
acting  with  the  consent  of  the  Comitia  Curiata ;  and  the  rapid  increase  of  Rome 
in  the  earlictrt  epoch,  must  be  in  a  great  measure  ascribed  to  the  liberality  with 
which  this  gift  was  bestowed,  ^  numbers  having  been  received  freely  into  the 

1  A  distinction  wm  drawn  by  the  Uwyers  of  the  empire  between  the  Itu  CtvitatiM  and  the 
Mm  QturiHum  ;  but  It  It  nnoertaln,  and  of  no  practical  importaaoe  in  so  fur  as  the  classleal 
writers  are  concerned. 

S  We  most  bear  In  mind  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  eommiinlty,  althongh  nnqvea. 
tlonably  members  of  the  Roman  state,  and  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  Ciret.  were  not 
C^vn  Optimo  kir».  No  yonth,  until  he  was  of  age  to  serve  in  the  army,  could  exercise  the 
aaffirages  and  Roman  woroen^  although  strictly  Ctn>f  Romanae,  were  under  no  oirenn> 
■taaoes  admitted  to  the  Au  Suffragii  nor  to  the  Im§  Honorum. 

9  <^lnUL  L  O.  V.  10.  «  65. 

4  Dionys.  L  &    Liv.  iV.  4.    Cie.  pn.  Balbi  18. 
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ranks  of  the  Patriciaiu,  {per  cooptationem  in  patres^)  when  the  parties  bronght 
an  accession  of  strength  to  the  oommunitj.  One  of  tlie  most  notable  examples 
upon  record  was  the  admission  of  the  whole  Gens  Clandia,  six  years  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  kings.  ^  As  the  power  of  Rome  extended,  the  privileges  con- 
feired  by  CivUaSj  became  more  val  jed,  were  sought  with  eagerness  and  obtained 
with  difficulty.  It  was  bestowed  chiefly  as  a  reward  for  faithful  and  efficient 
services,  sometimes  on  individuals,  and  occasionally  on  whole  communities ;  but 
during  the  more  flourishing  period  of  the  commonwealth,  an  express  law,  passed 
regularly  by  either  the  Tribes  or  the  Centuries,  was  indispensable. '  Towaids  the 
dose  of  the  republic,  the  people  occasionaUy  delegated  this  power  to  some  of  their 
farourite  leaders,  such  as  Marius  and  Pompeius,  while  SuUa  and  Caesar,  when 
they  obtained  unconstitutional  supremacy,  exercised  it  freely,  and  apparently 
without  challenge ; '  but  this  was  after  the  privilege  had  become  less  yalnable, 
in  consequence  of  the  admission  of  all  the  Italian  states  at  the  dose  of  the 
social  war.  Under  the  empire  the  power  was  assumed  by  the  prince,  and  at 
length  Caracalla  bestowed  the  Civitas  on  all  the  free  inhabitants  of  the  Roman 
worid. 

€iriuui  sine  Ba  Araglo.  Caeriics. — It  sometimes  happened  that  the  Civitas 
was  bestowed  upon  a  state,  with  a  lunitation  exduding  the  lus  Suffragii^  and, 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  Iu»  Honorum.  The  first  example  of  this  on 
record  was  the  honour  conferred  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Caere,  in  consequence 
of  their  having  received  and  hospitably  entertained  the  Vestal  T^igins  and  their 
Sacra  at  the  time  when  Rome  was  captured  by  the  Gauls— ^nnuw  autem 
murdcipes  sine  suffragii  iure  Caerites  esse  factos  accepimusy  concessumqite  illis 
tU  civitatis  Ramanae  honorem  guidem  capereni  sed  negotOs  tamen  atqwe 
onenbus  vacarent  pro  sacris  heUo  Gallico  receplis  custoditisque  ^ — and  a  similar 
distinction  was  granted  to  the  Acerrani,  B.C.  832. — Romani  facti  Acerrara 
lege  ab  L,  Papirio  praeiore  lata  qua  civitas  sine  suffragio  data. ' 

AerarlL — But  although  the  gift  of  the  Civitas  sine  Suffragio  was  a  high 
compliment  and  a  valuable  privilege  to  the  Caerites,  it  was,  of  course,  a  degra- 
dation for  a  civis  optima  iure  to  be  placed  upon  the  same  footing  with  them, 
since  it  implied  the  loss  of  an  important  portion  of  his  rights.  Hence,  one  of  the 
modes  in  which  the  censors  marked  their  displeasure  towards  a  dtizen,  was  by 
omitting  his  name  from  the  roll  of  the  Tribe  or  Centuxy  to  which  he  bdong^ 
and  entering  it  in  a  separate  register.  Those  who  in  this  manner  were  deprived 
of  the  lus  Suffragii  were  said  referri  in  tabulas  Caeritum;  and  Horace 
designates  men  of  small  worth  as  Caerite  cera  digni.  The  constitntional  name 
for  this  class  of  persons  was  Aerarii;  because,  although  reduced  to  an  inferior 
position,  they  were  still  bound  to  contribute,  as  tax-payers,  to  the  public  treasury. 
The  censors,  when  they  inflicted  this  penalty,  were  technically  said  re/erre 
aUquem  in  aerarios  s.  inter  aerarios  s.  in  numerum  aerariorum ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  when  they  reinstated  an  aerarius  in  his  former  position,  eximere  ex 
aerariis.^ 

1  LlT.  IL  16.    Suet.  Tib  i. 

S  Dionja  V.  4a    LW.  III.  2a  IV.  4  VIR  1 1.    Cio.  pro  Balk  S.  9.  SL  8.  24 

3  See  Cle.  pro  Balb.  8.  20.  81.  and  indeed  the  whole  apeech,  pro  Aroh.  10.  ad  Fam. 
XIIL  36.     Dion  Casa  ZLL  84 

4  Anl.  Gell.  XVI.  1&  The  Sofaol.  Cmq  on  Hor.  Epp.  I.  rl.SS.  gives  a  lomewbat  different 
aeeoant    Compare  alao  LIt.  Y.  50.  YIL  19. 

*  Llv.  VIII.  17. 

•  The  account  of  the  turarii  glren  abore  seeint  to  be  almple  and  rational ;  bat  our  Inlbr* 
mation  on  this  topic  is  sadly  disfeotiTe.  The  chief  anthoritles  are,  Pseod.  Asoon.  in  Cla 
diria  la  Q,  C.  &  Schol.  Cmq.  in  Hor.  Epp.  t  tL  62.  Anl.  Cell.  XVI  IS.  oomp.  Ut.  IT.  K 
XXIV  18.    Cic.  pro  Cluent  43.  de  Orat  66.    VaL  Max.  It  is.  6. 7. 
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This  leads  us  to  consider  generally  the  various  ways  in  which  the  ClvUas 
might  be  forfeited  or  impaired. 

Capat.  BiiataB. — The  Caput  of  an  individaal^  in  the  legal  phraseology  of  the 
Komans,  denoted  his  personal  privileges  as  a  free  man,  as  a  member  of  a  family, 
and  as  the  possessor  of  certain  political  rights ;  his  Status  was  the  position  which 
he  occupied  in  the  community  in  virtue  of  his  Caput.  Hence  the  expressions 
Crimen  Capitate^  ludicium  Capitis — Poena  Capitalis  do  not  necessarily  imply 
a  charge,  a  trial,  or  a  penalty,  in  which  the  life  of  an  individual  was  at  stid^e, 
but  one  which  involved  the  forfeiture  or  abridgment  of  his  political  and  social 
rights.  Any  loss  of  this  nature  was  termed  DemintUio  Capitis,  and  necessarily 
produced  Status  Permutaiio. 

The  jurists  distinguished  three  degrees — 

1.  Dentinutio  Capitis  maxima,  2.  Deminutio  Capitis  minor.  8.  Demi' 
nutio  Capitis  minima.  ^ 

1.  Deminutio  Capitis  maxima  consisted  in  the  loss  of  personal  freedom, 
which  implied  the  loss  of  Civitas,  for  a  slave  had  no  Caput  and  no  Status.  A 
Koman  citizen  might  be  sold  into  slavery  for  various  offences  oonnected  with  mili- 
tary discipline — for  reiusmg  to  answer  to  his  name  when  the  consul  was  holding 
a  levy  ^ — for  deserting  to  the  enemy*-for  mutilating  himself  in  rach  a  manner  as 
to  b^me  incapable  of  serving>  Several  instances  occur  in  Boman  history  of 
Roman  citizens  being  formally  handed  over  by  the  Pater  Patratus  or  chief  of  the 
Fetiales  to  an  enemy,  (deditio  per /etiales,)  in  consequence  of  the  state  refusmg 
to  ratify  the  engagements  whidi  these  persons  had  formed,  or  because  they  had 
been  guilty  of  some  breach  of  public  faith ; '  and  thus  the  community  at  large  were 
supposed  to  be  relieved  from  the  sanctity  of  the  obligation  (exsolvi  religione — 
ut  religione  solvatur  civitas.)  ^  A  citizen  might  also  be  sold  into  slavexy  for 
wilfiilly  avoiding  enrolment  in  the  censor's  books,  in  order  to  escape  taxation ;  ^ 
jnd,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  XII  Tables,  an  insolvent  debtor  was  liable  to 
Ihe  same  penalty,  ^  but  this  was  al^rogated  by  the  Lex  Poetelia,  ^ 

When  a  Roman  citizen  was  solemnly  given  over  to  an  enemy  by  the  Pater 
Patratus,  it  would  appear  that  he  forfeited  his  rights  irrecoverably ;  but  if  taken 
prisoner  in  the  ordinary  course  of  war,  they  were  only  suspended.  So  long  as 
he  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  he  was  to  all  intents  a  slave ;  but  if  he 
was  enabled  to  return  home,  in  consequence  of  release  or  escape,  he  recovered 
his  Status,  by  what,  in  legal  language,  was  termed  Postliminium  or  lus  Post' 
Uminii.  *® 

2.  Deminutio  Capitis  minor  implied  loss  of  the  Civitas,  or  at  least  of  the 
full  Civitas,  without  loss  of  personal  freedom.  This  might  happen  in  various 
ways.  A  Roman  citizen  might,  in  order  to  gain  certain  advanta^^,  become  a 
member  of  a  Colonia  Latina,  or  of  another  state,  in  which  cases  he  ceased,  ipso 
facto,  to  be  a  Roman  citizen,  and  enjoyed,  in  reference  to  Rome,  only  those 
rights  which  belonged  to  all  the  members  of  the  community  to  which  he  attached 
himself.  ^^    When  a  Roman  citizen  wished  to  escape  from  the  penalty  incurred 

1  Our  gTMt  aathority  here  !•  Gains,  L  }  IfiO— tSSl  Me  also  UlpUn.  Dig.  IV.  t.  11. 

t  Varro  cp.  Non.  ar.  Nebutonet  et  TeneMonei,  p.  11.  ad.  OarL 

»  LIT.  Eplt  LV. 

4  Val.  B&z.  VI.  til.  3.    Suet  Octav.  S4. 

»  a.ff.  Llv.  Epit  XV.  XXXVIII.  4S.  Eplt  LVI.    Val.  Max.  VL  UL  &  VL  vL  8.  VL  tL  & 

•  Cfc.  pro  Caeo.  34.  de  Orat  1. 40. 

1  Cie.  pro  Caee.  34.  eomp.  Lir.  L  44. 

•  Aol.  Cell.  XX.  i.  47. 

•  LIT.  VI1L98. 
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bj  ooDTiotioii  m  a  oriminal  trial  or  otherwue,  he  betook  himaelf  to  some  foreign 
oountxy,  in  which  case  he  was  said  mutare  solum — vertere  »olum — ire  extulatum 
-^re  in  exsiUum.-^vid  his  return  was  prevented  by  an  oider  of  the  people, 
prohibiting  him  fi!om  the  use  of  fire  and  water,  (aquae  et  ignis  interdiction)  so 
that  he  Tirtnally  forfeited  all  his  political  privileges  as  a  Aoman  citixen,  sinoe 
he  oonld  have  no  opportunity  of  exerdsing  them ;  he  did  not  oease,  however,  to 
be  a  Roman  citizen,  unless  he  procured  admission  into  another  state ;  but  if  the 
interdiction  was  removed,  (ex  exsUio  revocare^")  he  mi^t  return  and  resume  his 
former  position.  Thus,  ExsOium  is  said  by  Cicero  to  be  unknown  in  Roman 
law  as  the  name  of  a  punishment — ezsiUum  enim  rum  suppUcium  est  sed  per/u- 
gium  portusque  supplicii,,  nam  qui  volunt  poenam  aUquam  svbterfugere  out 
calamitatem^  eo  solum  vertunt,  hoc  esty  sedem  ac  locum  mutant — ^and  so  far  it 
if  tme  that  sentence  of  Exsilium  was  never  passed ;  but  the  going  into  banish- 
ment was  a  voluntaiy  act,  although  followed  up  by  measures  which  rendered 
absence  oompulsoiy.  ^  Under  the  empire,  however,  two  forms  of  banishment,  in 
the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  were  introduced,  and  became  common. 
These  were  Relegatio  and  Deportatio,  Belegatio  consisted  in  simply  sending 
away  an  offender  from  Rome  to  some  place  more  or  less  distant,  where  he  was 
compelled  to  remain,  enjoying,  however,  personal  freedom,  and  retaining  his 
Civitas,  There  was  in  this  case  no  aquae  et  ignis  interdiction  and  hence, 
probably,  the  position  of  a  relegatus  was  nominaUy  better  than  that  of  an  exsul; 
for  Ovid,  when  speaking  of  his  own  banishment  to  Tomi,  and  praising  the 
clemency  of  the  emperor,  declares  (Trist.  Y.  xi.  21.) 

Ipse  relegati  non  exsolis  utitur  in  me 
Nomine 

Deportatio,  on  the  other  hand,  although  it  did  not  reduce  the  criminal  to  the 
condition  of  a  slave,  was  accompanied  with  personal  restraint,  for  he  was  usually 
conveyed  to  one  of  the  small  rocky  islets  ofif  the  coast  of  Italy,  or  in  the  Aegean, 
which  were  in  reality  state  prisons. 

3.  Deminutio  Capitis  minima  was  in  no  way  connected  with  Libertas  or 
Cioiiasy  but  resulted  in  certain  cases  from  a  change  of  family  (mutatio  famiUae,') 
Thus,  a  citizen  who  was  his  own  master,  (sui  iuris,)  if  adopted  into  another 
family,  became  subject  to  parental  authority  (patria  potestas.)  There  were  other 
procedures  which  involved  the  lowest  Deminutio  Capitis^  some  of  them  depending 
upon  mere  legal  fictions,  but  these  do  not  require  notii^e  here. 

Infamia, — Closely  connected  in  its  resulto,  but  not  identical  with  Capitis 
Deminutio  minor,  was  the  state  called  Infamia,  If  a  Roman  citizen  was  found 
guilty  of  a  crime  which  involved  personsd  turpitude,  (turpi  iudicio  damnatus,^ 
although  the  legal  penalty  might  be  only  a  pecuniary  fine,  such  as  theft, 
(furtum,)  wilful  fraud,  (dolus  malus,)  assault  or  libel,  (imuria,)  of  an  aggra- 
vated description,  or  if  he  followed  any  disgraceful  occupation,  such  as  the 
profession  of  an  actor  or  of  a  gladiator,  he  became,  in  the  eye  of  the  law. 
In/amis,  and  incapable  of  holding  anv  honourable  office — turpi  iudicio  damnati 
omni  honor e  ac  dignitate  privantur  ' — ^although  it  cannot  be  proved,  as  some 
celebrated  scholars  maintain,  tliat  he  forfeited  the  lus  Suffragii, 

Ignominia,  again,  was  the  result  of  the  expressed  disapprobation  of  the  Gensoni 
and  persons  who  incurred  their  censure  were  said  to  be  ignominia  notatL  ThiSi 
in  certain  cases  involved  the  loss  of  the  lus  Suffragii;  but,  aa  we  shall  ezplaia 


>  Cle.  pro  Caec.  34    Oral,  pro  dom.  aOi 
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fuUy  wben  treating  of  the  office  of  Censor,  the  eflfects  prodneed  were  onfy  tem- 
ponuy,  while  in  the  case  of  In/amia  they  were  permanent. 

PEREGRIKI. 

The  term  Peregrinus,  with  which  in  early  times  Hostis  (i.e.  stranger)  was 
synonymous,  embraced,  in  its  widest  acceptation,  every  one  possessed  of  personal 
fieedom  who  was  not  a  Civis  JRomanus, 

Generally,  however,  Peregrinus  was  not  applied  to  all  foreigners  indiscrimin- 
ately, bat  to  those  persons  only,  who,  although  not  Cives,  were  connected  with 
Rome.  Thns,  during  that  period  of  the  republic  which  preceded  the  organic 
changes  introduced  by  the  social  war,  the  term  comprehended — 

1.  All  the  free  ii:diabitants  of  Italy  who  did  not  enjoy  Commercium  and 
Connuhium  with  Rome. 

2.  All  the  free  subjects  of  Rome  in  the  provinces,  including  persons  belonging 
by  birth  to  foreign  states,  but  who  had  settled  in  the  dominions  of  Rome. 

3.  All  the  free  subjects  of  states  in  allianoe  with  Rome. 

4.  All  Romans  who  had  either  temporarily  or  permanently  forfeited  the  Civitas. 
Persons  who  belonged  to  states  at  war  with  Rome,  or  to  states  which  had  no 

league  or  connection  with  Rome,  were  not  properly  styled  Peregrini^  but  either 
Hostes^  or  Barhari^  as  the  case  might  be. 

After  the  termination  of  the  social  war,  all  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  became 
Cives  Romania  and  the  term  Peregrini  was  confined  to  those  included  in  the 
last  three  of  the  above  classes. 

Peregrini  resident  at  Rome  were  incapable  of  exercising  any  political  functions, 
and,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  had  no  civil  rights.     Hence — 

1.  They  had  no  locus  standi  in  a  court  of  law,  and  could  be  heard  only  when 
represented  by  a  patronus,  under  whose  protection  they  had  placed  themselves, 
(cut  sese  applicuissent^)  ^  like  the  Clients  of  the  early  ages,  who  appear  to  have 
occupied,  with  regard  to  the  Patricians,  a  position  in  many  respects  analogooB 
to  that  in  which,  at  a  later  period,  the  Peregrini  stood  in  reference  to  the  citizens 
at  large.  But  although  foimally  excluded  from  the  courts  in  their  own  person, 
Peregrini  had  no  difficulty,  during  the  last  two  centuries  of  the  republic  at  least, 
in  obtaining  redress  for  their  wrongs ;  for,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  a  judge 
(Praetor  peregrinus)  and  a  court  of  conmiissioners  (Recuperatores)  were 
appointed  for  the  special  purpose  of  taking  cognizance  of  those  suits  in  which 
their  interests  were  involved. 

2.  They  were  prohibited  from  wearing  the  Toga,  the  national  Roman  dress.  ^ 
The  object  of  this  restriction  was  probably  to  prevent  foreigners  from  fraudulently 
intruding  themselves  into  the  assemblies  of  the  people  and  exercising  the 
franchise. ' 

3.  They  could  Le  expelled  from  Rome  as  often  as  seemed  good  to  the  Senate 
or  people.  ^  The  object  of  this  rule  may  have  been  to  prevent  them  frt>m  taking 
part  in  any  popular  commotions. 

Peregrini  deditidi^  a  term  to  which  we  must  recur,  denoted  properly  the 
inhabitants  of  a  foreign  state,  who,  having  been  conquered  in  war,  surrendered 
at  discretion. 

Hospitium.    Haspes, — We  may  take  this  opportnnity  of  adverting  to  a  bond 

1  Cie.  d«  Orat  L  38. 

3  Plin.  Epp.  IV.  11. 
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of  onion  which  freqoentlj  subsisted  in  ancient  times  between  individuak  belonging 
to  different  states,  and  which  is  so  often  alluded  to  in  the  dassical  writers  that 
it  calls  for  explanation.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  society,  especiallj  in  Greece 
and  Italy,  where  the  population  consbted  of  numerous  independent  tribes  con- 
stantly at  variance  with  each  other,  every  stranger  was  looked  upon  with 
suspicion,  as  likely  to  prove  an  enemy  or  a  spy,  and  even  in  those  cases  where 
the  personal  safety  of  a  traveller  was  not  endangered,  he  must  have  found  it 
difficult  to  supply  his  wants  or  procure  shelter,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  all 
places  of  public  entertainment.  Hence,  it  became  common  for  a  person  who 
was  engaged  in  commerce,  or  any  other  occupation  which  might  compel  him  to 
visit  a  foreign  country,  to  form  previously  a  connection  with  a  citizen  of  that 
country,  who  might  be  ready  to  receive  him  as  a  friend  and  act  as  his  protector. 
Such  a  connection  was  always  strictly  reciprocal.  If  A  agreed  to  entertain 
and  protect  B  when  B  visited  A^s  country,  then  B  became  bound  to  entertain  A 
when  A  visited  B^s  country.  An  alliance  of  this  description  was  termed  Hospitium^ 
the  parties  who  concluded  it  were  termed  Hospites  in  relation  to  each  other,  and 
thus  the  word  Hospes  bore  a  double  signi&cation,  denoting,  according  to  circum- 
stances, either  an  entertainer  or  a  guest.  The  obligations  imposed  by  the  cove- 
nant were  regarded  as  of  the  most  sacred  character,  and  any  treachery  praciised 
by  one  of  the  parties  towards  the  other  (sacra  hospitii  temerare)  was  deemed 
sacrilege  of  the  worst  kind,  entailing  upon  the  pcipetrator  the  direct  wrath  of 
Jupiter  HospitaliSy  the  special  guardian  of  these  mutual  duties,  and  their  avenger 
when  violated.  One  of  the  parties  might,  however,  break  off  and  terminate  the 
Hospitium  by  a  solemn  and  public  renunciation,  (fiospitium  renunciare,)  of 
which  we  have  a  curious  example  in  Liv.  XXY.  18. 

The  league  of  Hospitium^  when  once  formed,  was  hereditary,  descending  from 
father  to  son,  (patemum  hospitium,)  so  that  persons  might  be  hospites  who 
had  not  only  never  seen  each  other,  but  whose  ancestors,  for  generations,  might 
have  had  no  direct  intercourse.  In  order  to  prevent  confusion,  suspicion,  and 
fraud,  when  the  alliance  was  in  the  first  instance  concluded,  the  parties  inter- 
changed tokens,  by  which  they  or  their  descendants  might  recognise  each  other. 
This  token,  called  tessera  hospitalism  was  carefully  preserved ;  and  after  any  lapse 
of  time  an  individual  claiming  the  rights  o(  Hospitium  in  a  foreign  land,  sought 
out  his  Hospes  and  exhibited  his  tessera,  which,  if  found  correct,  entitled  him 
at  once  to  the  good  offices  which  he  required.  TVe  have  an  excellent  illustration 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  system  worked  presented  to  us  in  the  Poenulus  of 
Flautus,  where  a  Carthaginian  merchant,  Hanno  by  name,  arriving  at  Calydon 
in  ^tolia,  inquires  for  his  Hospes^  whom  he  had  never  seen — 

Verum  ego  hospitium  hie  habeo :  Anthidamae  filium 
Qiuero :  commostra  u  novisti  Agorastoclem. 

It  happens  that  Agorastocles,  the  person  sought,  is  actually  present,  and  upon 
his  making  himself  known,  the  follow'ing  dialogue  ensues :— > 

HANTfo. — Si  ita  est,  tesseram 
Conferre  si  vis  hospitalem,  eccam,  attuli. 
AooR. — ^Agedum  hue  ostende :  est  par  probe :  nam  habeo  d<xnL 
Han. — 0  mi  hospes,  salve  multam :  nam  mihi  tuus  pater, 
Pater  tuus  ergo,  nospes  Anthidamas  fiiit : 
Haec  mihi  hospitalis  tessera  cum  illo  f^iit. 
AooB. — ^Eigo  nic  apud  me  hospitiom  tibi  praebebitur 
Nam  hand  repudio  nospitium.  ^ 

1  PUnt  Pom.  V.  IL  U. 
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HbspiUum  appears  to  have  been  originall/  confined  to  individnak,  and  to 
hare  been  purely  a  private  compact  for  mutual  convenience;  but  in  process  of 
time,  among  both  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  it  became  common  for  a  state,  when 
it  desired  to  pay  a  marked  compliment  to  any  individual,  to  pass  a  resolution 
dechmng  him  the  Hospes  of  the  whole  community.  Such  a  person  was  termed 
Haspes  Puhlicus,  Thus,  Cicero  tells  us  ^In  Verr.  IV.  65.)  that  the  Senate  of 
Syracuse  conferred  this  honour  on  his  cousm  Lucius — Decernunt  statim  tU  cum 
Z.  fratrt  hospitium  puhUce  JUret^  and  again  (Pro  Balb.  18.)  Gaditani  cum 
X.  Comelio  hospitium  puhlice  fecerunt.  So  also  the  Rhodian  ambassadors,  in 
their  speech  to  the  Roman  Senate,  (B.C.  189.  Liv.  XXXYII.  54.)  explain  the 
position  in  which  they  stood  towards  Eumenes  by  stating,  cum  quo  uno  maxime 
regum  et  privatum  singulis^  ety  quod  magis  nos  movet^  publicum  civitati  Tiostrae 
hospitium  est. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  pomt  out  that  Hospes  and  Hospitium  are  perpetually 
employed  in  a  general  sense  by  the  best  writers,  the  former  denoting  a  stranger^ 
or  a  guesty  or  an  entertainer^  the  latter  the  reception  or  entertainment  of 
strangers  or  guests^  or  a  place  of  entertainment  or  shelter^  witliout  reference  to 
the  technical  meaning.     So  also  the  adjective  Hospitalis, 

LATINI. 

It  is  well  known  that  towards  the  dose  of  the  kingly  era,  Rome  stood  at  tha 
head  of  the  Latin  confederation ;  and  although  even  then  Connubium  did  not 
exist  between  Rome  and  the  Latin  states,  they  must  have  had  certain  reciprocal 
rights  and  privileges,  amounting  probably  to  Commercium.  After  Rome  had 
ceased  to  be  recognised  as  the  head  of  the  Latin  confederation,  and  an  unbroken 
series  of  wars  had  removed  all  traces  of  ancient  friendship,  the  various  Latin 
towns  and  states,  as  they  one  by  one  fell  under  the  sway  of  Rome,  were  admitted 
into  alliance  (recepti  in  societatem)  on  terms  which  differed  for.  almost  every 
individual  community.  Hence,  diving  the  more  flourishing  epoch  of  the  republic, 
the  term  Latini  is  employed  merely  to  describe  those  inhabitants  of  Latium  who 
were  not  Roman  citizens,  and  does  not  denote  any  uniform  standard  of  rights 
nor  any  definite  political  position.  But  after  the  whole  of  Itxdy  had  received  the 
CivitaSy  at  the  close  of  the  social  war,  the  term  Latini  was  introduced  by  jurists 
to  denote  the  inhabitants  of  states  who  were  not  Roman  citizens,  but  who 
enjoyed  certain  privileges,  sliort  of  the  full  Civilas^  in  virtue  of  which  they 
occupied  a  position  intermediate  between  Cives  and  Peregrini.  What  these 
privileges  were  is  a  question  which  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion ;  but  it 
seems  probable  that  they  comprehended  the  lura  Privata^  that  is  the  lus 
Connuini  and  the  lus  Conmerciiy  to  the  exclusion  of  the  lura  Publica, 

The  term  employed  to  designate  these  rights  was  lu^  Latii  or  Latinitas^ 
(Cic  ad  Att.  xiv.  12  )  or  simply  Latium^  for  Pliny  (H.N.  IIL  20.)  mention.' 
certain  Alpme  tribes  ub  Latio  donati. 

The  Iu$  Latii  was  bestowed,  soon  after  the  social  war,  upon  all  the  Trana- 
padani,  and  by  Vespasian  upon  all  Spain  (Plin.  H.N.  UI.  4.) 

Closely  connected  with  the  subjects  which  we  have  been  discussing  in  the 
preceding  paragraphs,  is  the  political  position  of  those  towns  which  were  desig- 
nated respectivdy  by  the  terms  Coloniae — Municipia — Praefecturae^  and  th^ 
we  shall  oondder  in  succession. 
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Ab  the  Romans  graduallj  extended  their  conquests  over  Italy,  each  state  which 
had  offered  a  determined  resistance  to  their  arms,  was,  when  subjugated,  generally 
deprived  of  a  portion  of  its  territory.  A  part  of  the  territory  thus  aoqniretf 
was  usually  retained,  under  the  administration  of  the  Senate,  as  a  source  of 
revenue,  and  another  portion  was  frequently  divided  among  the  poorer  Roman 
citizens,  who  quitted  Rome,  established  themselves  in  the  chief  town  of  the 
conquered  country,  and  took  possession,  as  cultivators,  (whence  the  name  colonic') 
of  the  land  assigned  to  them.  A  settlement  of  this  kind  was  called  a  Colonia^ 
and  these  being  spread  every  where  over  the  conquered  districts,  answered 
many  important  purposes.  They  served  to  keep  the  vanquished  races  in  check, 
and  were  in  reality  so  many  permanent  posts  of  occupation,  or,  as  Livy  and 
Cicero  term  them,  garrisons,  fortifications,  and  watch  towers  (^praesidia — 
propugnacvla — speculae,')  They,  at  the  same  time,  tended  to  diffuse  widely  the 
language,  laws  and  institutions  of  Rome,  and  to  pave  the  way  for  a  general 
amalgamation.  They  were  excellent  nurseries  for  hardy  and  well  trained 
soldiers,  and,  finally,  they  provided  an  outlet  for  the  more  needy  portion  of  a 
rapidly  increasing  population.  Indeed,  in  later  times,  after  Italy  and  Cisalpine 
Gaul  had  been  completely  subdued,  colonies  were  very  frequenUy  formed  with 
no  other  object  than  to  niake  a  provision  for  a  poor  and  discontented  populace ; 
and  on  many  occasions,  when  there  was  no  newly  acquired  territory  available, 
a  portion  of  the  Ager  Puhlicus^  or  land  which  was  the  property  of  the  state, 
was  given  up.  To  this  part  of  the  subject  we  shall  return  when  treating  of  the 
Agrarian  Laws. 

When  it  had  been  resolved  to  plant  a  colony,  (coloniam  deducere,)  a  law  was 
passed  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Senate,  (ex  senatus  consulto^ 
fixing  the  quantity  of  land  to  be  set  apart,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  to 
be  divided.  This  law  served  as  the  foundation  charter,  (formukt^)  and  specified, 
among  other  matters,  the  burdens  to  be  borne  by  the  colonists,  and  especially  the 
contingent  of  troops  which  they  were  to  become  bound  to  fiimish.  At  the  same 
time,  commissioners,  (curatores,)  two  or  more  in  number  {duumviri,  triumviri 
agro  dando — coloniae  deducendae  agroque  dividundo^)  were  nominated  to  lead 
forth  the  settiers,  and  to  make  all  the  arangements  necessary  for  carrying  into 
efiect  the  provisions  of  the  law.  These  were  generally  persons  of  high  standing; 
they  were  elected  by  the  people  in  the  Comitia,  and  their  office  lasted  for  three  and 
sometimes  for  five  years, '  during  which  period  they  exercised  supreme  juris- 
diction. 

Those  who  were  desirous  to  join  the  settlement  were  invited  to  give  in  their 
names,  (dare  nomina,^  and  when  the  list  was  filled  up  and  all  the  preliminaries 
arranged,  the  whole  body  marched  forth  in  military  array,  with  colours  fiying, 
(sub  vexillo^)  '  to  take  possession  of  their  new  homes.  When  no  city  or  fortifiMl 
place  already  existed  which  they  could  occupy,  a  new  town  was  founded  with 
all  the  solemnities  already  described  (p.  5) ;  and  one  of  the  most  common 
devices  upon  colonial  coins  is  a  representation  of  the  founder  tradng  out  the 
walls  or  the  boundaries  of  the  dty  with  the  plough. 

1  Oontult  fliooRirs,  De  Antiaao  laro  Itsllae.  in  the  TheMnras  of  OrMTias ;  Hbtns. 
Opnsonla,  Tom.  I.  p.  SNX  Tom.  IIL  p.  79;  Madtio,  De  coloniamm  P.R.  lore  et  oonditlone, 
te  hit  Opnicula  Academiea  i  and  Rbiv,  8.t.  CoUmia,  in  the  Encydopaedie  der  Althw- 
linuiiswiMensrhafL 
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Colonies,  in  so  far  as  theur  political  privileges  were  oonoerned,  were  dirided 
mlo  two  classes — 
1.  Coloniae  civittm  Ronumorum.    2.  CoUmiae  Latinae. 

1.  CoUmiae  civium  Romanorum  consisted  exclnsivelj  of  Boman  dtizeiis 
(caioni  ab  urbe  misgi)  who  retained  all  their  rights  and  privileges.  The  colonies 
first  planted  were  of  this  description,  such  as  Yelitrae  and  Lavici — Volsds 
devictu  Velitemus  ager  ademtus:  VeUtras  coloni  ah  urbe  missi  et  colonia 
dedueia.  (Liv.  II.  81.)  Senatus  censuit  frequem  coloniam  Lavicos  deducendam: 
coUmi  ah  urbe  miUe  et  quingenti  missi  bina  iugera  accepertmt  (liv.  lY.  47.) 

The  Coloniae  Maritimae  belonged  to  this  class,  being  colonies  of  Bomaa 
dtizena,  and  were  distingoished  only  bj  their  position  on  the  sea  coast,  and  bv 
some  peculiar  exemptions  which  the  inhabitants  (coloni  mariUmt)  enjoyed  or 
daimed.  (Xiv.  XXYU.  38.  XXXYI.  3.)  Ostia,  Antinm,  Anxur,  Mintnmae, 
Sinnessa,  and  several  others  were  maritime  colonies. 

2.  Coloniae  Latinae  consisted  of  a  mixed  body  of  Romans  and  members  of 
some  of  the  Latin  states.  In  this  case,  the  Roman  dtizens  who  joined  such  a 
eommunity  snffsred  a  dendnutio  capitis^  and  lost  the  full  civitas;  for  these  colonies 
had  only  Commercium  and  Connubium  with  Rome,  but  not  Suffragium,  ^ 
Bononia  was  a  colony  of  this  description — Eodem  anno  [B.C.  189.]  a.  d.  III. 
KaL  Ian.  Bononiam  Latinam  coloniam  ex  senatus  constdto  L.  Valerius 
Flaecus^  M.  Atilius  Serranus^  L.  Valerius  Tappus  triumviri  deduxerunt: 
tria  mUiia  hominttm  sunt  deducta :  equitibus  septuagena  iugera,  ceteris  coUmis 
qtdnquagena  sunt  data.  Ager  captus  de  GalUs  BoOs  /uerat:  GaUi  Tuscos 
ezpulerant.    (liv.  XXXVII.  67.) 

Both  alike  had  a  regular  government  for  the  administration  of  justice,  and 
the  regulation  of  their  intemid  affairs,  which  was  an  imitation,  on  a  smafl  scale, 
of  the  government  at  Rome— (e/^^ies  parvae  simulacraque  popuH  Romani — 
Anl.  Gdl.  XYL  13.)  They  had  a  senate,  the  members  of  which  were  termed 
Decuriones  or  Senatores.  Their  chief  magistrates,  usually  two  in  number,  but 
sometimes  four,  and  hence  styled 'jDuumm'n  or  Q^atuorviri,  were  elected  annually 
by  the  colonists,  and  might  be  regarded  as  representing  the  oonsnls  of  the 
republic,  and,  in  fact,  were  in  some  colonies  designated  Constdes,  and  in  others 
Praetores.  There  were  also  various  subordinate  magistrates,  sndi  as  Qum- 
quamales^  corresponding  to  Censors;  Aediles,  Quaestores,  and  others.  Not 
only  their  laws  but  then-  sacred  rites  were  those  of  Rome,  and  therefore  tiie 
ministers  of  rdigion  were  Pontijices^  Flamines  and  Augures^  as  in  the  mother 
dty — lura  institutaque  omnia  populi  Romani  non  sui  arbitrU  habent.  (AuL 
Gdl.  XYI.  18.) 

When  a  colony  was  established  in  a  town  already  existing,  the  population 
must  have  consisted  of  two  distinct  classes.  1.  The  new  colonu  2.  The  old 
inhabitants.  How  far  the  latter  shared  the  privileges  of  the  former  it  is  impossible 
to  determine ;  but  we  cannot  doubt  that  they  occupied  an  inferior  podtion,  and 
were  compelled  to  exchange  their  own  laws  and  institutions  for  those  of  thdr 
mlers.  In  process  of  tune,  however,  a  certain  degree  of  fusion  would  take  place, 
and  in  some  cases  we  find  that  the  union  became  so  close  that  the  combined 
population  revolted  and  attempted  to  throw  off  the  Roman  yoke.  (Lhr.  VUL  14.) 

After  the  termination  of  the  sodal  war  and  the  passing  of  the  Lex  luUa  and 
the  Lex  Plautia  Papiria,  the  distinctions  between  the  Coloniae  civium  Rom' 
mmrum  and  the  CoUmiae  Latinae^  as  well  as  any  ineqoalt^  in  the  social  and 
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political  porition  of  the  different  races  in  the  same  colony,  were  completely 
removed,  in  so  far  as  Italy  was  concerned,  and  all  alike  were  admitted  to  a  fuH 
participation  in  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Roman  citizens,  and  the  same 
advantages  were  gradnally  extended  to  the  colonies  in  the  provinces,  until,  by 
the  edict  of  CaraoEdla,  the  fall  CivUas  was  bestowed  on  all  the  free  inhabitants 
of  the  Roman  empue. 

Cohniae  Militares.^-Mihough.  the  colonies  described  above  were  highly 
serviceable  in  a  military  point  of  view,  they  differed  in  their  origin  from  the 
Colotiiae  MUitares^  wluch  were  composed  entirely  of  veterans,  who  received 
allotments  of  land  as  a  reward  for  their  services.  The  first  example  of  a  colony 
of  this  descripUon  was  the  grant  to  the  soldiers  who,  under  the  command  of 
Scipio,  brought  the  second  Punic  war  to  a  hf^py  conclnsion ;  but  the  practice 
did  not  become  common  until  towards  the  close  of  the  republic,  from  which  time 
forward  it  was  the  ordinary  mode  of  providing  for  the  legionaries  whose  period 
of  service  had  expired  (Tacit  Ann.  1. 17.  XIY.  27.)  The  oppression  and  misery 
to  which  tliese  distributions  gave  rise  during  the  civil  wnrs  of  Marius,  Sulla, 
Caesar,  and  the  Triumvirs,  are  familiar  to  every  reader  of  history ;  and  the 
downfal  of  the  republic  was  certainly  hastened  by  the  estrangement  of  Pompeios 
from  the  Senate,  caused  by  the  opposition  which  they  offer^  to  his  scheme  of 
dividing  the  public  land  in  Campania  among  the  soldiers  who  had  served  under 
his  command  in  the  East. 

Afler  the  accession  of  Augustus,  the  military  colonies  were  planted  in  the 
provinces  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  and  not  unfirequently  on  the  disturbed  frontierB 
as  a  matter  of  policy. 

Finally,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  under  the  empire,  various  provincial  towns 
were  pennitted,  as  a  mark  of  favour,  to  style  themselves  Cohniae^  the  word, 
when  thus  employed,  being  merely  a  complimentary  title. 

MITNICIPIA.^ 

Many  towns  in  Italy,  especially  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Rome,  formed,  at 
a  very  early  period,  an  alliance  with  Rome,  upon  terms  of  perfect  equality ;  (Jbedua 
aequumf)  many  others  submitted  to  the  Roman  arms  without  a  struggle,  or 
yielded  after  a  slight  resistance,  or  succeeded  after  a  protracted  contest,  in 
securing  an  honourable  treaty.  The  whole  of  these  were  comprehended  under  the 
general  name  of  Municipia^  and  their  inhabitants  were  designated  as  Murdcipes^ 
words  compounded  of  Mania  and  Capere,  Two  characteristics  were  common  to 
all  Municipia — 

1.  The  inhabitants  of  a  Munidpium,  if  they  came  to  reside  at  Rome,  were 
liable  to  the  same  obligations  and  burdens  (munia)  as  ordinary  Roman  citizens, 
and  hence  the  name. 

2.  The  Municipes  themselves  administered  the  internal  affairs  of  their  own 
town. 

Eventually,  all  the  states  of  Italy  which  were  not  absolutely  annihilated  in 
war,  or  held  in  check  by  colonies,  or  actually  incorporated  with  and  swallowed 
up  by  Rome,  so  as  to  lose  all  independent  existence,  (such  as  Arida — Caere— 
Anagnia,)  entered  into  an  alliance  (Jbedus)  of  some  sort  with  Rome.  The  terms 
of  this  league  would  necessarily  vary  according  to  the  circumstances  of  each 

1  Conralt  DxmxfM*  Obaarv.  ad.  Tabi  Herael.  B«roI.  1817.  Zovpt,  Ueb«r  die  RBmltefae 
Bitter,  fte.  BeroL  J840.  Walthbb,  Getohlohte  daa  BSmlscben  Beohts,  Ksoc  VII— X.  XX. 
XXIV.  Gracsr,  De  n  Mnniolpal.  Bom.  1840.  Fett  i-t.  Mwmietpt,  pu  131 .  ItfL  PauL  DiM» 
■.T.  MuKMpkm,  p.  191  «nd  the  Appendix. 
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tddrndual  case ;  and  a  multitude  of  minute  distinctions  and  gradadons  would 
and  did  prevail  in  their  position  relatively  to  the  mlins:  power.  The  same  state 
might,  moreover,  occupy  a  very  different  position  at  different  periods  in  conse- 
qoence  of  receiving  additional  privileges  as  a  reward  of  fidelity,  or  in  consequence 
of  being  deprived  of  former  advantages  as  a  punishment  for  disaffection  or  revolt. 
Of  the  latter  we  have  a  conspicuous  example  in  Capua. 

Although  it  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain  what  these  distinctions  may  have 
been  in  each  particular  case,  we  can,  at  all  events,  divide  Municipia  into  three 
wen  defined  classes. 

1.  Municipia  enjoying  Isopolity.  In  these  there  was  simply  an  alliance  on 
equal  terms  between  Rome  and  one  of  the  neighbouring  towns,  in  virtue  of  which 
Connvbium  and  Commercium  were  established,  so  that  intermarriage  was  freely 
allowed ;  and  if  a  citizen  of  one  of  the  two  states  forming  the  league  took  up 
his  residence  in  the  other,  he  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of  a  native,  in  so  far  as 
private  rights  were  concerned,  but  was  excluded  from  the  popular  assemblies  and 
from  all  share  in  the  government.  This  relation  is  very  similar  to  what  the 
Greeks  termed  /ao9-eX/r«/«i,  and  hence  the  name  given  above,  which  has  been 
adopted  by  many  modem  scholars  as  convenient  and  appropriate.  To  this  class 
belonged  the  Municipia  of  the  earliest  period,  and  in  it  were  included  the  Latin 
and  Hemican  towns,  with  which  Rome  formed  a  very  close  connection  in  the 
treaties  concluded  by  Sp.  Cassius,  B.C.  485,  and  B.C.  479.  But  after  the  great 
Latin  war,  (B.C.  340,)  quickly  followed  by  the  complete  subjugation  of  Latium, 
this  class  of  Municipia  may  be  said  to  have  disappeared  altogether,  and  the 
Isopolite  treaties  to  have  been  cancelled ;  for  although  some  towns  may  have 
nominally  retained  their  former  position,  theur  most  important  privilege,  namely, 
independence  in  their  foreign  relations,  was  now  lost ;  and  firom  this  time  forward 
all  Municipia,  however  fiivonrable  the  terms  of  theur  alliance,  were  in  reality  the 
subjects  of  Rome,  and  necessarily  belonged  to  one  or  other  of  the  two  following 
divisions : — 

2.  Municipia  sine  Suffragio.  ^ — ^These  enjoyed  Connvbium  and  Commercium 
with  Rome,  but  could  not  vote  in  the  popular  assemblies,  nor  be  elected  to  any 
political  office  in  the  city.  They  retain^  the  internal  regulation  of  their  own 
affiuTB,  which  were  administered  by  a  senate,  (decurioneSy)  elected  their  own 
magistrates,  administered  justice  according  to  their  own  local  laws  and  usages. 
Gaffes  municipales,)  and  worshipped  what  divinities  they  pleased  according  to 
mar  own  rites  (municipalia  sacra,) 

3.  Municipia  cum  Suffragio  enjoyed  the  same  privileges  as  the  foregoing, 
with  this  addition,  that  all  the  Municipcs  were  enrolled  in  a  Roman  tribe,  and 
aooordingly,  when  resident  at  Rome,  were  Cives  Romani  optimo  iure.  To  this 
daas  belonged  Tuscnlum  and  Arpinum;  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  were 
enrolled  in  the  Tribus  Papiria,  of  the  latter  in  the  Tribus  Cornelia.  (Liv. 
Ym.  37.  XXXVm.  36.) 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  doubt  whether  the  Municipia  belonging  to  this  class 
were  not  compelled  to  adopt  the  Roman  laws,  to  the  exclusion  of  their  own 
provincial  codes.  It  is  certain  that  some  did,  although  this  may  have  been  a 
volmitajry  act,  and  it  is  dear  that  all  Munidpia  must  have  been  bound  by  all 
laws  enacted  at  Rome  which  did  not  refer  to  mere  local  interests. 

The  inhabitants  of  Municipia  cum  Suffragio  being  dl  enrolled  in  Roman 
tribesy  would  be  liable  to  pay  taxes  and  to  serve  as  soldiers  in  the  legion  on 
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the  same  footing  m  cidzens  actually  residing  in  Rome,  while  the  obligati( 
imposed  npon  the  other  Mimidpia  were  determined  by  the  stipulations  contained 
in  their  treaties  of  alliance,  (ex  foedere^  and  those  of  the  oolonies  by  their 
foundation  charter  (ex  formula,)  Hence,  the  Munidpia  sine  Suffragio  seem 
to  have  been  comprehended  under  the  general  title  of  Civitates  Faederatae  or 
Populi  Foederati.  * 

Manlclpla  ailer  the  Social  War. — ^With  the  Lex  lulia  and  the  Lex 
Plautia  Papiria,  both  passed  immediately  after  the  sodal  war,  a  new  era 
commenced  in  the  history  of  the  Munidpia,  All  the  cities  in  Italy  now  became 
Munidpia  cum  Suffragio;  and  the  distinctions  between  Munidpia  and  Coloniae 
were,  in  a  great  measure,  removed.  Thus,  we  find  Placentia,  Cremona,  Snessa, 
Thurii, '  and  many  other  colonies  styled  Munidpia  after  this  epoch;  and 
although  the  term  Cohnia  was  still  applied  to  towns  in  Italy  even  subsequent 
to  the  reign  of  Augustus,  it  was  more  usually  employed  with  reference  to  the 
provincial  colonies.  In  process  of  time,  many  dties  in  foreign  countries, 
especially  in  Spain,  were  raised  to  the  rank  of  Munidpia^  ^  until,  by  the  edict 
of  Caracalla,  bestowing  the  Civitas  npon  the  whole  of  the  fi^ee  mhabitants  of  the 
Roman  world,  the  privileges  implied  by  the  name  were  extended  to  all. 

Popali  Pnndl. — ^It  would  appear  that  the  Lex  lulia  merely  offered  the  Ml 
Cfidtas  to  those  towns  in  Italy  which  chose  to  aooept  of  it ;  and  when  the  ofier 
was  accepted  the  inhabitants  were  said  to  become  fundi,  (Le.  auctores,)  to 
become  parties  to  the  law  in  question,  and  hence  the  term  Populi  Fundi.  To 
this  Cicero  alludes  when  he  says — accusator  .  .  .  negat,  ex  foederato  pqpulo^ 
quemquam  potuisse^  insi  is  populus  fukdus  factus  esset,  m  hanc  dmtatem 
venire.  And  again — Ipsa  denique  JuHa^  qua  lege  dvitas  est  Sodis  et  Latinis 
data^  QUI  FUNDI  populi  facti  nok  ESSEirr,  dvitatem  non  haberent  In  quo 
magna  contentio  HeracUensium  et  NeapoUtanorum  fuii^  cum  magna  pars  ip 
Us  ddtatibus  foederis  sui  Ubertatem  dvitati  anteferret.  ^ 

PRAEFECTURAE.  * 

The  characteristic  of  a  Praefectura^  from  which  it  received  its  name,  and  by 
which  it  was  distinguished  from  an  ordinary  Colonia  or  Munidpium^  was,  that 
the  chief  magistrate  was  not  chosen  by  the  citizens  of  the  town,  but  that  a 
pRAEFECTUS  iuri  dicundo  was  sent  annually  from  Rome  to  administer  justice — 
a  circumstance  which  seems  to  indicate  that  in  such  towns  Roman  law  was 
employed  exclusively,  since  a  Roman  ofScer,  appointed  annually,  could  searoelT 
have  been  qualified  to  decide  controversies  acooi^uig  to  the  principles  and  practice 
of  a  provincial  code.  The  definition  given  by  Festns  is  dear  and  satis&otory — 
Praefecturae  eae  appellabantur  in  Italia  in  quibus  et  ius  dicebatur  et  nundinae 
agebantur  et  erat  quaedam  earum  res  pubUca^  neque  tamen  magistratus  suos 
l!abebant :  in  quas  his  Ugibus  praefecti  mittebantur  quotannis  qui  ius  dicerenL* 
Consequently,  all  towns  in  Italy  which  did  not  enjoy  the  privilege  of  ekodng 
their  own  magistrates  and  administering  their  own  affairs,  would  &I1  under  the 
head  of  Praefecturae,   But  although  tins  seems  unquestionable,  there  appean  to 

1  See  parUoularly  Llr.  IX.  43.  45. 

S  Cio.  in  Pifton.  23.  Phlllpp.  XIII.  8.    Taolt  Hist.  III.  34    Caea.  B.C.  UI.  tt. 

9  These  prorlncial  ManloiDU  were  nnknown  in  Greeoe  and  Asia,  wbwe  all  the 
towns  tiad  ancient  eonstitullnna. 

4  Clo.  pro  Balb.  8. 

<  SaTigny,  In  liia  GetdUeAte  dea  Rotmuehea  Reehtt,  &o.  flnt  pointed  o«t  the  Inie  . 
a  Praefeetura.  See  also  Sigonlus,  De  antiguo  twrs  ltaUm$  s  BuMlTig,  in  bla  Qptweiiis 
mica  ;  and  Zompt  Lo. 

•  Paetas  a.y.  Prtufeetmnu,  p.  16. 
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be  no  good  gromids  for  the  oondasion  at  which  all  the  earlier  writers  on  Boman 
antiqmtieB  have  airiTed,  that  a  Prefectura  was  necessariljr  in  a  position  far 
inferior  to  a  Colonic  or  a  MumcipitmL  It  is  tme  that  Capna,  the  example  upon 
which  they  chieflj  rely,  was  made  a  Prae/ectura.,  when  recovered  after  its  revolt 
to  Hannilwl ;  and  it  is  evident,  that  when  a  Colonia  or  a  Afunicipium  was,  as  a 
fnmishment,  deprived  of  the  right  of  administering  its  internal  affairs,  it  must 
have  become  a  Praefectara.  Thns,  when  after  the  revolt  and  capture  of 
Privemnm,  (Liv.  YIII.  19-21,)  the  inhabitants  became  Boman  citizens,  we 
cannot  donbt  that  they  lost  all  right  of  internal  government,  and  that  their  town 
becane  a  Praefectura ;  and  something  of  the  same  kind  took  place  with  regard 
to  Anagnia  (Liv.  IX.  43.)  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  certain  that 
many  towns  were  Praefecturae  which  never  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the 
Romans,  and  which  could  not  be  regarded  as  holding  a  degnided  or  inferior 
position.  Yoltumum,  Litemum,  and  Puteoli  in  Campania  were  all  Coloniae 
eivium  Romanorum,  and,  at  the  same  time,  Praefecturae.  In  like  manner, 
Fundi,  Formiae,  and  Arpinum  are  included  in  the  list  of  Praefecturae ;  but 
these  were  at  first  Municipia  sine  Suffragio—ihey  then  became  Municipia 
cum  Suffragio^  and  may  veiy  possibly  have  passed  into  Praefecturae  when 
they  adopted  fully  the  Boman  code.  In  like  manner,  we  shall  find  in  Festus 
several  towns  specified  as  Praefecturae  which  are  elsewhere  mentioned  as  Muni- 
cipia, some  with  and  some  without  the  Sufiragium.  Moreover,  although  all 
towns  which  poesessed  no  independent  jurisdiction  were  Praefecturae,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  all  Praefecturae  had  entirely  forfeited  internal  jurisdiction: 
the  only  fact  indicated  by  the  name  being,  tikat  the  chief  magistrate  was  a 
Praefectus,  sent  ftx)m  Bome  instead  of  the  Duumviri,  Quatuorviri,  Consnles  or 
Ptaetores  of  ordinary  Municipia  and  Coloniae.  We  may  conclude,  therefore,  as 
in  the  case  of  Municipia,  that  the  term  Praefectura  includes  a  wide  range,  and 
that  the  actual  condition  of  the  towns  where  justice  was  administered  by  Praefecti 
wonld  depend  entirely  upon  their  history. 

We  gather  finom  the  passage  in  Festus  already  referred  to,  that  there  were  ten 
Praefecturae  in  Campania,  and  that,  for  the  administration  of  justice  in  these,  four 
Praefecti  were  appointed  annually  by  the  Boman  people ;  while  the  Praefecti  for 
the  other  Praefecturae  scattered  over  Italy,  were  nominated  annually  by  the 
Praetor  Urbanus, 

After  the  passing  of  the  Lex  lulia  and  the  Lex  Plautia  Papiria,  all  Prae- 
feetnrae  in  Italy,  as  well  as  the  Municipia  and  Coloniae,  received  the  full  CSvitas. 
Great  changes  were  necessarily  introduced,  at  this  period,  into  the  internal 
administration  of  the  provinoal  towns;  and  although  many  retained  their 
ancient  title  of  Praefecturae,  they  were  no  longer  under  the  jurisdiction  oi 
Praefecti.  The  magistrates  of  Arjnnnm,  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  were  Triumvii-i 
aediUciae potestatis ;^  those  of  Cumae,  Quatuorviri;^  while  Horace  speaks  of 
a  Praetor  at  Fnndi ; '  yet  all  of  these  at  an  eariier  period  were  Praefecturae. 

OppHwi  Vwm.  C*aclll»babu  TIcl.  Coatclla. — ^Each  of  the  Coloniae 
Municipia  and  Praefecturae^  was,  for  the  most  part,  the  metropolis  of  a  con- 
fliderable  district,  which  contained  numerous  small  market  towns  and  hamleta. 
distnignished  by  one  or  other  of  the  above  names ;  and  these  occupied  the  sanw 
depenWnt  pomtion,  with  regard  to  their  own  Mnnicipinm  or  Colonia,  wfaiob 
the  viDages  round  Bome  occupied  in  regard  to  the  great  city. 

1  CIc.  ad  Fam.  XHL  11.    Val.  Max.  TL  Ix  U. 

9  CI&  ad  Att  X.  ]&  th«  words,  ho««T«r,  ara  aaC  qiilto  dMlMt. 

3  Hot.  8.  L  ▼.  SC 
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S*cU«  If  •■••■  i.attenm. — ^During  the  period  which  intervened  betwieen  the 
complete  subjugation  of  Italy  and  the  social  war,  the  dtizens  of  all  those  Italian 
states  whose  members  did  not  enjoy  the  fall  Roman  Civitas,  were  comprehended 
under  the  general  appellation  of  Socii^  a  term  subsequently  applied  to  the  subjects 
of  Rome  in  the  provinces  also.  In  consequence,  however,  of  the  close  connection 
which  had  subsisted  from  the  earliest  times  between  Rome  and  the  Latin  con- 
federacy, the  citizens  of  the  towns  who  formed  that  league,  and  of  the  Coloniae 
Latinae,  are  sometimes  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  Socii  as  LaUni—Socii 
Laiini — Nomen  Latinum — Socii  Latini  nominis^  and  must  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  the  members  of  those  states  who,  qfler  the  social  war,  enjoyed  the 
legal  rights  designated  as  lus  Latii — Latirdtas — Latium.    See  above  p.  117. 

Having  now  taken  a  rapid  view  of  the  position  occupied  by  the  different 
classes  of  persons  subject  to  the  dominion  of  Rome,  in  so  far  as  Ingenui  are 
concerned,  we  proceed  to  consider  the  condition  of  those  who  were  either  actually 
in  slavery,  (servi^)  or  who,  having  been  once  slaves,  had  obtained  their  freedom, 
(jUbertini^)  reserving  all  farther  observations  with  regard  to  the  free  inhabitants 
of  the  Roman  provinces,  until  we  shall  have  given  an  account  of  the  Roman 
magistrates. 

SERYI.  * 

A  shve,  when  regarded  as  a  person  bound  to  obey  the  commands  of  a  master, 
was  called  Servus ;  when  regarded  as  a  piece  of  property,  Mancipium  ;  when 
regarded  as  a  saleable  commodity,  Venalis;  when  regaided  as  a  domestic. 
Famulus  or  Puer;  but  these  words,  in  ordinary  langimge,  were  considered 
interchangeable,  and  were  employed  without  distinction.  The  whole  body  of  slaves 
in  one  mansion  was  comprehended  under  the  designation  Familia.  One  slave, 
however,  did  not  constitute  a  familia^  nor  even  two,  but  fifteen  certainly  did — 
Quindecim  liberi  homines^  populus  est ;  totidem  servi^  familia ;  totidem  vincHy 
ergastulum ;  but  the  term  may  be  applied  to  a  smaller  number,  as  by  Seneca, 
to  a  body  of  eleven. ' 

Persons  might  become  slaves  in  different  ways — ^they  might  be  bom  in  the 
servile  state,  or,  having  been  bom  free,  might  be  made  slaves — (servi  aut 
nascuntur  autfiunt) — 

1.  By  BirdL — The  child  of  a  female  slave  (ancilla)  was  a  slave,  whatever 
might  be  the  condition  of  the  father,  and  belonged  to  the  master  of  the  mother. 
It  was  held,  however,  by  the  lawyers  of  the  empire,  that  if  the  mother  of  a  child, 
although  in  slavery  at  the  period  of  its  birth,  had  been  free  for  any  time,  however 
short,  during  the  ten  months  which  preceded  its  birth,  then  the  child  was  to  be 
regaided  as  free  bom  (ingenuus.)  A  slave  bom  in  the  house  of  his  master  was 
called  Verna,* 

2.  By  Captivity, — ^Prisoners  of  war  (captivi — hello  capti)  were,  by  the 
ancient  law  of  nations,  the  absolute  property  of  the  captors,  and,  as  such,  were 

1  Foil  information  with  renrd  to  slaTery  among  the  Bomana  at  all  periods  of  their  hia* 
torj,  will  be  foand  in  the  following  works :— Piohorius,  De  Servis  et  eomm  apad  veteras 
mlnlsterils.  Popma,  De  operls  SerTomm.  Ooai,  Colnmbarinm  Libertomm  et  Senromm 
Liviae  Angnstae.  Blaik,  An  inquiry  into  the  state  of  slarery  among  the  Romans,  Edinh. 
1833.     BKCKxa,  GaUos,  dritter  Bzcurs.  rar  I.  Seene.     Gbssmbb,  De  Serris  Homanomm 

fablicis,  Berol.  1844.    The  three  first  mentioned  tracts  will  be  found  in  the  Sapplement  of 
olenus  to  the  Theaanms  of  Oraerina    See  also  Appendix. 

S  Cie.  pro  Caeein.  19.    Digest  L.  ztL  40.    ApuleC  Apolog.  488.   Sene&    Epp.  fi7. 
3  Cia  de  N.  D.  IIL  18.    Digest  I.  t.  5.  XL.  IL  la    Instit T.  &  4.  For  some  modiflMtioaiL 
see  Taelt  Ann.  XII.  53.    Suet  Vespi  11.    Gains  L  (  fl2— 8&    Ulplan.  fragn.  V.  9L 
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«lther  retuned  for  the  scnrioe  of  the  state,  and  employed  in  public  works,  or 
were  sold  by  auction.  The  practice,  in  early  times,  was  to  expose  captives  for 
Bale  with  chaplets  ronnd  their  heads,  and  hence  the  phrase,  sub  corona  vendere 
s.  venire^  i.e.  to  sell,  or  to  be  sold,  for  a  slave. '  The  chaplet  indicated  that  the 
seller  gave  no  warranty  (id  autem  signum  est  nihil  praestari  a  populo,)  ^ 

3.  By  Judicial  Sentence. — In  certain  cases  fh^ebom  Roman  citizens  were 
condemned  to  be  sold  as  slaves,  as  a  punishment  for  heinous  offences. 
See  above,  under  Deminutio  Capitis  maxima,  p.  113. 

C«adltlon  of  a  Slave. — A  slave  had  no  personal  nor  political  rights.  He 
was  under  the  absolute  power  (dominium — potestas  dominica)  of  his  master, 
(dominus,")  who  could  scourge,  brand,  torture,  or  put  him  to  death  at  pleasure. 
Under  the  republic  there  was  no  restriction  whatsoever  placed  on  the  caprice  or 
cruelty  of  masters,  except  the  force  of  public  opinion.  An  attempt  was  made  by  the 
emperor  Claudius  to  put  a  stop  to  some  revolting  barbarities  in  relation  to  the 
exposure  of  sick  slaves ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Hadrian  that  a  master 
was  forbidden  to  put  his  slave  to  death,  unless  condemned  by  a  court  of  justice — 
an  ordinance  confirmed  and  enforced  by  Antoninus  Pius. '  The  Lex  Petronia^ 
of  uncertain  date,  but  probably  belonging  to  the  reign  of  Augustus,  in  terms  of 
which  a  master  was  prohibited  from  compelling  his  slave  to  fight  with  wild 
beasts,  seems  to  have  been  the  first  legislative  enactment  of  a  protective  char- 
acter.' 

C^aiabcnilnm. — A  slave  could  not  contract  a  regular  marriage ;  but  any 
connection  which  he  might  form  with  one  of  his  own  class,  was  termed  Contu- 
^emium,  *   The  offspring  of  these  alliances  were  the  Vemae, 

Names  given  to  Slaves. — A  slave  was  named  according  to  the  fancy  of  his 
master,  not  in  the  Boman  fashion,  however,  with  Praenomen  and  Nomen,  but 
fit>m  his  country,  or  some  other  characteristic,  or  in  many  cases  the  name  was 
altogether  fimdifiil.  Hence  such  appellations  as  Syrus,  PhryXy  Geta,  A/er, 
Tiro,  Davus^  Dama,  Castor,  Croesus,  &c  In  the  earlier  ages,  they  seem  to 
have  received  a  designation  from  the  name  of  their  masters,  thus,  Marcipor, 
(Le.  Marci  puer,)  Quintipor,  (i.e.  Qmnti  puer^)  Lucipor,  (i.e.  Luct  puer.") 
See  Quintil.  1. 0. 1.  4.  §  7.    PUn.  H^.  XXXIII.  1. 

I^jarles  ta  Slaves. — A  slave  being  regarded  as  a  thing  rather  than  a  person, 
if  he  were  Insulted,  or  assaulted,  or  killS,  the  law  did  not  regard  this  as  a 
wrong  done  to  the  slave,  but  to  his  master,  who  might  bring  an  action,  under 
the  Lex  AquiUia,  for  the  injury  suffered  by  his  property. '  Again,  if  a  slave 
was  guilty  of  any  offence  against  the  property  of  another  person,  such  as  theft 
or  assault,  the  master  of  the  offender  had  it  in  his  option  either  to  make  com- 
pensation to  the  injured  party,  or  to  give  up  his  slave  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
public  anthorities — domino  damnati  permittitur  aut  litis  aesHmationem  sufferre 
aut  hominem  noxae  dedere,  ^ 

PecaUaai. — It  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence,  from  what  has  been  said 
above,  that  no  slave  could  acquire  property  independent  of  his  master,  and  that 
if  a  slave  obtained  possession  of  money  or  objects  of  any  description,  his  master 
might  at  any  time  seize  and  appropriate  the  whole«  ^    But  although  this  was 

1  AnL  0«I1.  VII.  4.    Fest.  i.t.  Sub  eonma,  p.  80&    LIt.  V.  22.    Cms.  B.  O.  III.  1. 
S  Oalos  I.  f  M.  53.    Soat.  Cisad.  «ft.    Dion  Csm.  LX.  ».    SpArtlsn.  Hadrian.  11 
S  Anl.  Oell.  V.  14.    Digest  XVIIL  L  42.  XLVIII.  tUI.  11. 
4  Plant.  Cas.  proL  €7. 

•  Gains  IIL  1 91 1.    Digest.  IX.  li. 

•  Gains  IIL  1 882.  IV.  1  ?&    Instil  IV.  8. 

r  Gains  1. 1 M.  IL  f  87.    Ulpian.  frag:  XIX. 
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thA  letter  of  the  law,  it  was  almost  nniyeniany  the  practice  to  aDow  a  dav« 
to  retain  any  property  which  be  might  have  aoquiied  honestly.  The  hoard 
formed  in  this  manner  was  termed  Uie  PecuUum  of  the  slave,  and  sometimes 
amounted  to  a  sum  which  enabled  him  to  purchase  his  freedom.  ^  OocasioDaUy 
a  slave  purchased  a  slave  for  himself,  who  was  termed  his  Vtcarius;*  and  the 
Vicarius  might  have  a  Feculium.  But  according  to  the  strict  principleB  of  the 
law,  the  Feculium  of  the  Vicarius  belonged  to  the  slave  who  was  his  master, 
while  both  slaves  and  their  Peculia  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  free  master. 

Slarc  ]>ealia«. — In  addition  to  the  public  sales  of  prisoners,  which  gener- 
ally took  place  at  the  seat  of  war,  slave-dealing  became,  towards  the  dose  of  the 
republic,  and  under  the  ^^mpire,  a  veiy  common  and  lucrative  trade,  prosecated 
by  a  class  of  persons  called  Mangones  s.  VenaUtii^  who  collected  slaves  from  all 
quarters,  and  disposed  of  the  least  valuable  portion  of  their  stock  (mancipia 
viiiord)  in  open  market,  and  of  the  more  precious  in  private  shops  (tabemae,^ 
Those  sold  in  the  market  were  stripped  and  exhibited' in  a  sort  of  wooden  cage, 
called  Catasta,  where  intending  purchasers  might  examine  and  handle  them,  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  they  were  sound  and  in  good  condition.  A  label 
{iitulus)  was  attached  to  the  neck  of  each,  describing  the  age,  country,  qualities 
and  defects  of  the  individual,  and  whether  he  was  new  (novidus)  or  had  pre- 
viously been  in  servitude;  (t76terator;)  those  belonging  to  the  latter  class  being 
less  valuable,  from  a  beli^  that  they  were  more  likely  to  be  idle  and  cunning,  fi 
the  representations  contained  in  this  statement  were  afterwards  discovered  to  be 
false,  the  purchaser  might  raise  an  action  of  damages  against  the  seller.  If  the 
seller  declined  to  give  any  warranty,  {praestare^)  the  slave  was  exposed  for  sale 
with  a  cap  upon  his  head  (^pileatus.)  Slaves  newly  imported  from  abroad  had 
their  feet  whitened  (^ypsatos  s»  cretalos  pedes,)  When  put  np  to  auction,  the 
praeco  placed  them  on  an  elevated  stone,  so  as  to  be  visible  to  aU,  and  hence 
Cicero  calls  two  of  his  opponents,  who  had  been  openly  and  notoriously  bribed, 
duos  de  hipide  emtos  tribunos, ' 

Price  of  Slarca. — The  price  of  slaves  must,  as  a  matter  of  course,  have 
varied  at  different  epochs,  according  to  the  abundance  of  money,  the  demand,  and 
the  supply.  But  it  would  be  as  impossible,  even  in  reference  to  any  given  time, 
to  name  a  definite  sum  as  the  value  of  an  article  varying  so  much  in  quality,  as 
it  would  be  in  our  own  day  to  fix,  in  genei'al  terms,  the  cost  of  horses.  In  the 
Augustan  age,  it  would  appear  that  a  common  domestic  slave,  possessed  of  no 
particular  merits,  would  fetch  from  sixteen  to  twenty  pounds  sterling,  while  one  of 
a  higher  order,  such  as  a  skilful  workman,  was  worth  three  times  as  much.*  Bal 
when  individuals  endowed  with  rare  and  valuable  accomplishments  came  int« 
the  market,  they  brought  fancy  prices,  regulated  by  accident  only  and  the  caprice 
of  the  purchaser.  Under  the  early  emperors,  beautiful  youths,  Asiatics  especially, 
were  in  great  request  as  pages  (salutigeruU  pueri)  and  cupbearers.  Such,  if  we 
can  believe  Martial,  were  worth  between  eight  and  nine  hundred  pounds,  or  even 
double  that  anoount  (centenis  quod  emis  pueros  et  saepe  duceiiis;)  and  Pliny 
tells  us  that  M.  Antonius  gave  the  latter  sum  (200,000  sesterces)  for  a  pair  of 
boys,  unconmionly  well  matched,  and  represented  (though  falsely)  to  be  twins.* 

1  Tacit.  Ann.  XIV.  4S.    Gains  IT.  1 78.    Di«Mt  XT.  I.  ML 

S  Dige  t  X  V.  L  17.    Plant.  Aala  II.  It.  98     Cle.  in  Verr.  HI.  S8.    MartiaL  IL  zritt.  7. 
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BimMbcv  •f  •!«¥«••— •In  the  days  of  primitive  simplicity,  the  nunber  of 
slaves  possessed  even  by  .the  wealthy  was  exoeedin^y  small,  and  individoals  of 
distinction  had  frequently  not  more  than  two  or  three  to  provide  for  their  wantL  ^ 
At  this  period  also,  the  great  majority  of  agricnltural  labonrers  were  freemen, 
and  all  ordinary  trades  were  plied  by  Roman  citizens.  Before  the  passmg  of  the 
Tiidnian  Rogations,  however,  (B.C.  S67,)  slave  labour  began  to  preponderate  in 
the  country,  an  evil  which  went  on  increasing,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  made 
to  remedy  it,  until,  in  the  seventh  century  of  the  city,  .the  estates  of  extensive 
landowners  were  tilled  almost  exclusively  by  slaves;  and  before  the  dose  of  the 
rq^nblic,  few  citizens  would  submit  to  the  degradation  of  practising  any  handi- 
eraft '  By  degrees  it  was  reckoned  discreditable  and  mean  for  any  one  in  easy 
drcomstances  to  be  scantily  provided  with  personal  attendants ;  tlie  division  of 
labour  ia  the  houses  of  men  of  moderate  means  was  as  great  as  in  India  at  the 
present  day,  while  the  throngs  maintained  by  the  rich  (famUiarum  numerum  et 
JuUiones)  were  multiplied  to  an  extent  which  almost  transcends  belief ;  those 
oocupied  in  the  same  departments  being  so  numerous  that  it  was,  in  many  cases, 
neoeesaiy  to  divide  them  into  Decuriae,  ^ 

The  obstinate  and  bloody  wars  in  SicUy,  (B.C.  135-132,  B.C.  103-99,)  in 
the  latter  of  which  a  million  of  slaves  is  said  to  have  perished ;  and  the  struggle 
with  Spartacus  in  Italy,  (B.C.  73-71,)  in  which  60,000  fell  along  with  their 
leader  when  he  was  finally  defeated  by  Crassus,  bear  evidence  to  tlie  multitudes 
which  must  have  been  employed  in  rural  affairs.  As  to  the  numbers  employed  in 
one  Familia  for  domestic  purposes,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  generally — they  must 
have  varied  within  such  very  wide  limits.  When  Horace  wrote,  ten  and  two 
hundred  were  regarded  as  the  opposite  extremes  of  a  small  and  a  large  establish- 
ment ;  for  a  Praetor  to  travel  to  his  country  house  with  a  retinue  of  five  only, 
was  a  mark  of  sordid  parsimony.  The  household  of  Pedanius  Secnndus,  prefect 
of  the  dty,  under  Nero,  contained  400 ;  Scaurus  is  said  to  have  had  4000 ;  and 
C.  Caedlius  Claudius  Isidorus,  a  freedman,  whose  fortune  had  suffered  much 
during  the  dvil  wars,  left  behind  him  at  his  death,  during  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
4116.  A  large  portion  of  the  enormous  wealth  of  Crassus  consisted  of  slaves ; 
but  of  these,  many  were  artizans,  whose  labour  yielded  a  highly  profitable 
return,  his  architects  and  masons  alone  amounting  to  500.  ^ 

CUiMiAcaU«B  ef  Slaves. — ^The  whole  body  of  slaves  belonging  to  one  master 
was  usually  classed  under  two  heads  :•— 

1.  Familia  Rusiica^  the  slaves  who  lived  upon  the  country  estates  of  thdr 
master,  and  were  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  or  in  tending  flodcs 
and  h^tls. 

2.  FamiUa  Urhana^  the  slaves  employed  for  domestic  purposes. 

The  Familia  RusUca  was  again  separated  into  two  divisions — Servi  Vincti 
and  Servi  SoltUi.  The  former  consisted  of  those  who,  as  a  punishment  for 
refractory  conduct,  or  in  consequence  of  their  barbarous  habits  and  savage 
temper,  were  compelled  to  work  in  chains  (compede  vincti)  while  abroad,  and 
were  kept  confined,  when  at  home,  in  a  sort  of  underground  prison,  termed 
Ergastulum.  The  Servi  Soluti^  on  the  other  hand,  were  not  placed  under  any 
personal  restraint.  The  whole  of  the  Familia  Rustica,  Servi  Soluti  and  Servi 
Vincti  alike,  were  under  the  superintendence  of  a  steward  or  manager,  termed 
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VUUcus  or  Actor^  with  whom,  m  large  establiahments,  a  book-keeper,  oalled 
Procurator^  was  firequently  associated ;  the  Yillicos  and  the  Procarator  being 
themselves,  for  the  most  part,  slaves  or  freedmeiL 

The  Familia  Urbana  also  was  separated  into  two  divisions — Ordinarii  and 
Vvlgaresy  or  upper  and  under  slaves.  ^ 

The  Ordinarii  comprehended  all  slaves  who  held  offices  of  trust  and  responsi- 
bility in  the  establishment.  Most  of  these  had  sub-slaves,  (yicarii^  who  formed 
part  of  their  pecuUum,  or  assistants  placed  under  their  orders  by  the  master  of 
the  house.  The  general  term  for  those  who  took  charge  of  particular  departments 
in  the  household  was  Procuratores^  among  whom  we  reckon  the  cashier  (Dw- 
pensator,)^ — the  house-steward  and  butler  {CeUarius  s.  Promus,  called  bj 
f  lantus,  Condtis  Promus  and  Procurator  Pent)  ' — ^the  groom  of  the  chambers, 
(^Atriensis^)  and  the  Decuriones  of  the  different  Decuriae,  into  which  the  under 
slaves  who  performed  particular  duties  were  distributed ;  as,  for  example,  the 
Decurio  Cuhiculariorum  and  the  Decurio  Osiiariorum.  ^  To  the  Ordinarii 
belonged  also  the  highly  educated  slaves,  (Xt^eraft',)  among  whom  were  the 
reader,  (Anagnostes  s.  Lector,)  * — ^the  copying-clerk,  (Librarius  s.  Scriba^) 
and  many  others,  who  were  named  Servi  ab  epistoUs — a  manu — a  bibliothecis 
— a  studiis,  &c.  according  to  the  duties  which  they  executed. 

The  Vulgares  were  the  menials  of  the  household,  such  as  the  Hall-porter 
(Janitor)  and  other  Doorkeepers,  (Ostiarii,) — Chamber-men,  (Ctibicularii,) 
who  cleaned  out  and  attended  upon  the  different  apartments, — ^Footmen,  (Pedi- 
sequi,) — Palanquin-bearers,  {Lecticarii,) — ^Running-footmen  to  dear  the  way, 
(Anteambulones,) — Coiuiers,  (Tabellarii,)  while,  in  the  culinary  department, 
there  were  Cooks,  (Coqui,) — Bakers,  (Pistores,) — Confectioners,  (i>MZciant,)— 
Cai-vers,  (Carptores  s,  Structores  s.  Scissores,)  and  a  host  of  others. 

Mediastini,  *  who  were  to  be  found  in  the  Familia  Rustica  as  well  as  in  the 
Familia  Urbana^  seem  to  have  been  common  drudges,  scullions  and  servants- 
of-all-work,  who  had  no  special  duties,  but  performed  the  lowest  offices ;  and 
the  Quales-quales,  mentioned  by  Ulpian  in  the  Digest,  must  have  been  something 
of  the  same  sort.  ^ 

There  were  very  many  slaves  who  cannot  be  conveniently  included  in  the 
above  classes,  such  as  Familia  Gladiatorial  the  prize-fighters,  of  whom  vast 
numbers  were  trained  for  the  amphitheatre,  both  by  the  rich,  for  the  sake  of 
ostentation,  and  by  speculators,  as  a  source  of  profit — Medici  and  their  assistants, 
(iatraliptae,)  who  sometimes  were  merely  house  physicians,  and  sometunes 
gained  large  sums  by  general  practice — Opijices,  skilled  artizans  of  all  descrip- 
tions, whose  earnings,  when  they  worked  for  the  public,  belonged  to  their  master 
— Ludiones,  stage-players,  who  were  let  out  on  hire  to  those  who  exhibited 
theatrical  shows ;  and  many  others,  generally  kept  for  the  private  amusement  of 
the  owner,  such  as  Choristers  (CantoreSj) — Musicians,  (Symphoniaclf)  ^ — 
Dancing-girls,  (Saltatrices,) — Merry- Andrews,  (Moriones,)  • — ^male  and  female 
dwarfs,  (Nani,  Nanae;  Pumiliones,)  and,  strangest  of  all,  idiots  of  both  sexes 
(Fa/tti,  Fatuae.)  ^^ 
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Vemae,  as  we  have  notioed  above,  were  the  alayea  bom  in  the  hoiue  of  their 
master — the  children  of  his  female  slaves.  Being  trained  from  infimcy,  thej 
uatnrallj  were  particalarl/  expert  in  the  discharge  of  their  functions,  were 
generall/  treated  with  greater  kindness  and  familiarity  than  others,  and  hence 
their  sandness  became  proverbial.  ^ 

HreM  aad  F«od  •£  siAvea. — Peregrini  being  forbidden  to  appear  in  the 
Toga^  the  prohibition,  a  fortiori,  extended  to  slaves  also ;  and  ArunUae  were  not 
aUowed  to  assume  the  StoUiy  which  was  characteristic  of  the  Roman  matrons. 
Slaves,  however,  had  no  distinctive  dress  until  the  age  of  Alexander  Severus ; 
and  a  proposal  made  in  the  Senate,  at  an  earlier  period,  to  establish  some  badge 
of  servitude,  was  rejected  as  dangerous,  since  it  would  have  enabled  the  persons 
who  bore  it  to  form  an  estimate  of  tlieir  own  numbers  and  strength.  ^  The 
absence  of  the  Toga  would  excite  no  attention,  for  this  garment  could  not  be 
worn  by  any  dass  of  persons  engaged  in  manual  labour ;  and,  consequentiy, 
slaves,  in  this  respect,  did  not  differ  from  the  humbler  citizens,  the  twnicaiu» 
pqpellus  of  Horace  (£pp.  I.  vii.  65.) 

Each  slave  received  a  certain  allowance,  consisting  of  com  or  bread,  (cibaria^) 
wine,  (vinum^^  and  something  to  give  a  relish  to  the  farinaceous  food,  (jnUmen- 
torttim,)  usually  olives  or  salt  fish  (halec.)  This  allowance,  in  consequence  of 
being  measured  out,  was  termed  Demensum ;  and  according  as  the  distribution 
took  place  daily  or  monthly,  it  was  called  Diarium  or  Menstruum,  The  precise 
quantity  and  quality  of  each  article  of  food  and  raiment  to  be  supplied  to  slaves 
in  the  country  are  minutely  detailed  by  the  writers  on  agriculture. '  With  regard 
to  the  condition  of  town  slaves,  in  this  respect,  our  information  is  not  so  precise. 
Donatus  says,  that  the  ordinary  aUowanoe  of  com  per  month  was  four  modii ;  and 
Seneca  mentions,  that  a  slave  stage-player  received  five  modii  of  grain  and  five 
denarii  in  money.  By  saving  a  portion  of  these  allowances,  slaves  were  some- 
times enabled  to  accumulate  a  pecuUum,  sufficient  to  purchase  their  fireedom — 
PecuUum  suum  quod  comparaverunt  ventre  fraudatOy  pro  capite  numerant.  * 

PaaUhaicBto  Inflicted  mpou  Slaves. — ^These  depended  entirely  upon  the 
caprice  of  the  master — ^were  of  many  different  kinds,  and  were  often  diversified 
with  savage  ingenuity.  One  of  the  mildest  was  the  transference  of  a  shive  firom 
the  FamiUa  Urbana  to  the  Familia  Rustica^  in  which  he  was  allowed  less 
freedom,  enjoyed  fewer  luxuries,  and  performed  more  severe  labour.  lYhen  the 
offence  was  of  a  serious  character,  the  culprit  was  not  only  sent  to  the  country, 
but  was  placed  among  the  Servi  vincti,  and  compelled  to  work  in  chains  in  the 
fields,  or  to  grind  com  in  the  bakehouse,  (Jerratus  in  pistrino — praeferratua 
apud  moUu — irrigatum  plagis  pistori  dabo,)  or  to  toil  in  stone  quarries  (ibis 
parro  in  latomias  laptdarias.y  The  most  common  infliction  for  trifling 
transgressions,  was  the  lash,  which  was  unsparingly  applied,  and  to  increase  the 
effect,  the  sufferer  was  sometimes  hung  up  by  the  hands  and  weights  attached 
to  his  feet*  The  flogging  of  slaves,  which,  in  large  establishments,  was 
performed  by  a  regular  body  of  scourgers,  (hrarii,)  affords  an  inexhaustible 
theme  for  jests  in  the  comic  writers ;  and  the  vocabulaiy  of  Plautus  and  Terence 
is  peculiarly  rich  in  terms  connected  with  this  species  of  domestic  discipline. 
One  of  the  ordinary  epithets  of  reproach  applied  to  one  who  had  been  repeatedly 
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•Aiionkhed  by  the  lash  is  Verhero  (or  Verhereum  Caput  or  Verherea  Staiua  ;) 
but  in  addition  to  this,  we  meet  with  Mastigia — ulnutriba — FlagUnba^^ 
Plagiiriba — PlagipaUda-'Plaaigerulus —  Ulmorum  Achentn» — Gynmarium 
fiagri — Virgantm  kucivia^  and  a  maltitode  of  others. 

A  heavy  collar  of  wood,  shaped  like  the  letter  V,  and  henoe  termed  Fmrca^ 
was  fireqnently  attached  to  the  necks  of  offenders,  who  were  oompdled  to  bear  it 
about  from  place  to  plaoe,  and  were  sometimes  sooarged  as  theynnoved  panifbUy 
along  (caeaus  virgis  sub  Jurca.)  One  to  whom  this  kind  of  tortnre  had  been 
applied,  was  jeeringly  addressed  as  Furci/er. 

Ronaways  (fugitivi)  and  thieves  were  nsnally  branded  (notati)  with  a  red 
hot  iron,  and  were  styled  Inscripti — Inscripta  Ergastula^  or,  jestingly,  LUeraH, 
beoanse  the  letters  F  Y  R  were  often  imprinted  indelibly  upon  their  persons,  and 
kenee  the  taunting  address — Tune  triuh  uterardm  homo  me  vituperasf  i.e. 
ikUfthat  thou  art 

When  slaves  were  capitally  punished,  crucifixion  was  the  death  spedally 
reserved  for  them.  In  Rome,  the  execution  took  place  outside  of  the  Porta 
Esquilinaj  and  the  offender  carried  his  cross  through  the  streets,  with  his  arms 
attached  to  the  transverse  beam,  (patibulum,)  while  the  executioners  goaded 
him  on,  thus,  Plaatus  (MiL  II.  iv.  6.) 

Credo  ^  istoo  exemplo  tibi  esse  eundum  actutom  extra  portam 
Dispessis  manibufi  padbulom  com  habebis. > 

When  the  master  of  a  &mily  was  murdered  in  his  own  house,  either  by  one 
of  his  own  slaves,  or  by  a  person  unconnected  with  the  establishment,  or  by  an 
unknown  assassin,  the  whole  of  the  slaves  who  were  in  the  mansion  at  the  time 
the  murder  was  perpetrated  were  put  to  death.  A  remarkable  example  of  the 
rigorous  enforcement  of  this  ancient  law  took  place  during  the  reign  of  Nero, 
when  four  hundred  slaves  were  executed,  in  consequence  of  the  mu^er  of  their 
master,  Pedanius  Secundus,  prefect  of  the  city. ' 

Finally,  we  may  remark,  that  when  slaves  were  examined  judicially,  in  a 
oriminal  trial,  they  were  always  interrogated  under  torture. 

liibemtion  of  SIatm. — ^The  release  of  a  slave  from  slavery  (manuTidsno) 
might  be  effected  by  his  master,  regularly,  in  three  ways.  * 

1.  Vindicta. — This  was  the  most  ancient  and  the  most  formal  mode,  and 
iraa  essentiaUy  a  public  acknowledgment  in  court  on  the  part  of  the  master, 
that  the  slave  was  free.  The  master  appeared  with  his  slave  before  one  of  the 
hiffher  magistrates,  usually  the  Praetor,  and  a  third  person  came  forward,  laid  a 
rod  called  Virga  s.  Festuca  s.  Vindicta  upon  the  head  of  the  slave,  and  claimed 
him  as  a  free  man,  in  the  set  form,  Hunc  ego  hominem  liberum  esse  aio.  The 
master  laid  hold  of  the  shive,  and  turning  him  round,  replied,  Hunc  hominem 
liberum  esse  volo,  gave  him  a  slight  blow  upon  the  cheek  (alapa)  and  let 
him  go  (emittebat  eum  e  manu,)  The  magbtrate  then  pronounced  him  free, 
by  giving  judgment  in  &vour  of  the  cbumant,  (addicebat^)  and  the  ceremony 
was  complete.    The  lictor  of  the  magistrate  usually,  in  later  times  at  least* 
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acted  as  the  claimaot  (assertor)  who  asserted  the  freedom  of  the  slave  (vindicaiU 
Uberali  causa.)  ^ 

2.  Censu, — ^If^the  master  applied  to  the  Censor  to  enrol  his  slave  as  a  CiviSf 
the  slave  became  free  as  soon  as  the  entry  was  made. 

3.  Testamenlo. — A  master  might,  by  his  will,  either  bestow  freedom  at  onoe 

Slirecto)  on  a  slave,  or  he  might  instruct  his  heir  to  mannmit  the  slave.  In 
e  latter  case,  the  freedom  was  said  to  be  granted  per  fideicommismm.  Some- 
times freedom  was  bequeathed,  subject  to  the  performance  of  certain  conditiomty 
(certa  conditione  proposita,)  and  on  these  conditions  being  fulfilled,  the  slaw 
became  free,  and  was  termed  statu  liber. 

UberilttUB.  liibertaa.  Pair^nua. — ^Manumission,  completed  acoordini^ 
to  any  of  these  three  methods,  was  Justa  et  legitima  Manumissio,  and  tlM 
freedom  thus  acquired,  Justa  Libertas,  The  liberated  slave  was  now  termed 
Lfberdnus  when  described  in  reference  to  his  social  position,  but  Libertas  when 
spoken  of  in  connection  with  his  former  master,  who  was  now  no  longer  his 
Dominus^  but  his  Patronus,  Thus,  a  liberated  slave  was  called  Homo  Libert 
tinus;  but  Libertus  Caesaris,  Pompeii^  Ciceronis^  &c. — ^never  LiberUnus 
Caesaris^  &a  nor  Libertus  Homo. 

The  relation  which  existed  between  the  Patronus  and  his  Libertus  resembled 
Yery  closely  the  ancient  tie  of  Patron  and  Client.  The  freedman  was  required 
to  pay  a  certain  degree  of  respect,  and  to  perform  certain  duties  to  his  patron, 
(obsequium  praestare,)  and  this  respect  and  these  duties  appear,  under  the 
republic,  to  have  been  seldom  withheld  or  neglected.  ^  But  examples  of  ingra- 
titude and  insolence  on  the  part  of  freedmen  towards  their  patrons  became,  under 
the  empire,  so  frequent  and  flagrant,  that  laws  were  passed  rendering  such 
conduct  penal,  and  the  punishment  extended,  in  some  cases,  to  the  canoelluig  of 
the  manumission.  ^ 

A  slave  fr'eed  directo  by  will,  having  no  living  Patronus,  was  called  Libertus 
Orcinus;  but  when  freed  per  fideicomndsaum  he  became  the  freedman  of  the 
person  by  whom  he  was  actually  manumitted.  One  whose  freedom  depended 
upon  the  performance  of  certain  conditions  was,  until  these  conditions  were 
fUfiUed,  called  Libertus  Juturus.* 

Names  of  ijibertini. — A  Libertinus  usually  received  the  Praenomen  and 
Nomen  of  lus  former  master,  the  appellation  by  which  he  had  been  previously 
distingmshed  being  added  as  a  Cognomen.  Of  this  practice  we  have  examples 
in  such  names  as  M.  Terentius  A/er,  M.  TuUius  Tiroy  L.  Cornelius  Chryso* 
gonus.  When  a  publio  slave  was  liberated,  it  would  seem  that  he  adopted  the 
name  of  the  mag^trate  before  whom  Ms  manumission  took  place. 

The  Praenomen  marked  the  Status  of  the  individual  at  onoe  as  a  Roman  dtiaen 
possessed  of  Caputs  (see  above  p.  113,)  and  hence,  newly  made  Libertini  were 
especiaUy  flatte^d  when  addressed  by  their  Praenomen  (gaudent  Praenomine 
moUes  auriculae.)  '  With  regard  to  the  Nomen^  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
a  Libertinus,  although  nominally  belonging  to  the  Gens  of  his  Patron,  wtm 
admitted,  in  ancient  times  at  least,  to  all  the  privileges  of  a  GentUis. 

Cay  of  l<iberiT. — ^As  soon  as  a  slave  reoeived  his  freedom  he  shaved  hit 
head  and  put  on  a  conical  cap,  called  Pileus;  the  ri^t  of  wearing  such  a  coveringf 
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being  a  dutmctive  mark  of  a  free  citizen.  Hence  the  phrases,  servos  ad  pUeum 
vocare^-pileum  capere — hestemi  capite  induto  Quirites^  and  hence  the  idea  of 
a  cap  as  an  emblem  of  freedom  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times.  Sometimes  a 
wreath  of  white  wool  was  sabstituted  for  the  Pileus.  ^ 

Political  GondltloH  •€  lilbcrtinl. — From  the  time  of  Servins  Tullius  *  nntil 
the  close  of  the  repnblic,  Libertini^  whose  manumission  had  been  completed 
according  to  any  one  of  the  three  regular  forms,  became  invested  with  the 
rights  and  privileges  appertaining  to  members  of  the  Plebeian  order,  and,  as 
such,  were  enrolled  in  a  tribe.  Thej  were  originally  confined  to  the  fotu:  city- 
Tribes  ;  but  in  the  censorship  of  Appins  Claudius,  B.C.  812,  in  common  with 
the  humbler  portion  of  the  community,  were  dispersed  among  all  the  Tribes 
indifferently ;  and  although  the  arrangements  of  Appius  were  overthrown  in 
B.C.  304,  by  Q.  Fabius  Rullianus,  we  find  it  stated,  that  about  eighty  years 
afterwards,  (B.C.  220,) — Libertim  in  quatuor  trUms  redacti  sunt^  quum  antea 
dispersi  per  omnes  Jtassent:  Esquilinam^  Palatinam,  Sahuranam^  ColUnam, 
Finally,  m  B.C.  169,  it  was  determined  that  all  Libertini  should  be  enrolled  in 
one  only  of  the  city  Tribes,  to  be  determined  by  lot,  and  the  lot  fell  upon  the 
Tribus  Esquilina,  This  state  of  things  remained  unaltered  until  the  dose  of  the 
republic,  at  least  we  have  no  account  of  any  farther  change. '  The  right  of  granting 
manumission  remained  unlimited  until  the  age  of  Augustus,  when  the  disorders 
arising  firom  the  multitude  of  disreputable  and  worthless  'characters  turned  loose 
upon  the  community,  in  the  fiill  enjoyment  of  the  CHvitas^  rendered  some  legisla- 
tive enactment  imperative.  Accordingly,  by  the  Lex  Aelia  Sentia^  passed  A.D.  4, 
the  following  restrictions  were  introduced  upon  Manuimssio  per  Vindictam^  * 

1.  Any  slave  who  had  been  convicted  of  a  serious  crime  and  punished  as  a 
malefactor,  or  who  had  been  trained  as  a  gladiator,  was  not,  if  manumitted, 
admitted  to  the  rights  of  a  Roman  dtizen,  but  was  placed  in  the  same  dass  with 
Peregrini  dediticn — (see  above,  p.  115). 

2.  A  slave,  if  under  the  age  of  thirty  when  manumitted,  or  any  slave  manu- 
mitted by  a  master  who  was  under  the  age  of  twenty,  was  not  admitted  to  the 
full  rights  of  citizenship,  unless  the  reasons  assigned  for  the  manumission  were 
considered  satisfactoiy  (iusta  causa  approhata)  by  a  board  (corMiutn)  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  such  cases. 

Again,  by  the  Lex  Furia  Caninia^  passed  A.D.  8,  a  master  was  prohibited 
from  manumitting  Per  Testamentum  more  than  a  certain  proportion  of  the  whole 
number  of  his  slaves^-one  half,  if  he  possessed  not  more  than  ten — one  thurd,  if 
not  more  than  thirty — one  fourth,  if  not  more  than  a  hundred — one  fifth  if  not 
more  than  five  hundred ;  but  in  no  case  was  the  total  number  manumitted  to 
exceed  one  hundred. 

No  restriction  was  placed  upon  manumismon  Per  Censum^  because  that  could 
not  be  efiected  without  the  direct  concurrence  of  the  government. 

8«elal  Gondltloii  of  lilbemnl. — Although  Libertini,  under  the  republic, 
were  nominally  invested  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Roman  citizens, 
they  were  virtually,  by  the  force  of  public  opinion  and  feding,  excluded  fix>m  all 
high  and  honourable  offices  in  the  state.  Not  only  the  Libertinus  himself,  but 
his  descendants,  for  several  generations,  were  looked  down  upon  as  inferiors  by 
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those  who  had  no  tamt  of  servile  blood.  We  shall  hare  occasion  to  point  out 
hereafter,  that  Ingenuitas,  for  two  generations  at  least,  was  considered  an  indis- 
pensable qualification  in  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Tribune  of  the  Plebs,  and  we 
cannot  doubt  that  this  rule  applied  to  all  the  higher  magistracies.  Appiua 
Claudius,  when  Censor,  (B.C.  312,)  was  the  first  who  "polluted"  the  Senate bj 
admitting  the  sons  of  Libertini ;  (senatum  primus  lUferUnorum  JUUs  Uctis 
inquinaverat ;)  ^  but  although  public  indignation  was  so  strong  that  the  consuls 
were  borne  out  when  they  refused  to  acknowledge  the  persons  so  nominated,  yet 
it  is  nowhere  hinted  that  Appius  violated  any  law  in  making  such  a  choice. 
During  the  disorders  produced  by  the  civil  wars,  the  Senate  became  crowded 
with  Libertini ;  and  the  satirists  always  speak  with  special  bitterness  of  the 
wealth  and  influence  enjoyed  by  the  favourite  liberti  of  the  eariy  emperors.  Under 
the  empire,  ako,  the  Status  of  IngenuUas  was  sometimes  bestowed  upon  Libertini 
by  a  special  grant. '  It  would  appear  that  the  marriage  of  an  Ingenuus  with  a 
lAbertina  entailed  Ignominia  (see  above,  p.  114)  on  the  former ;  lor  among  the 
various  rewards  bestowed  upon  Hinpala  Fecenia,  the  Libertina  who,  in  B.C.  186, 
gave  information  with  regard  to  che  excesses  practised  in  the  Bacchanalian 
or^es,  it  was  decreed — Uti  ei  ingenuo  nubere  Uceret:  neu  quid  ei^  qui  earn 
duxisset^  oh  idfraudi  ignominiaeve  esset  (Li v.  XXXIX.  19.) 

lufomal  iHaaHBiiMioB. — In  addition  to  the  regular  and  legally  recognised 
forms  of  manumission,  a  slave  might  be  liberated  in  various  ways,  by  the  mere 
expression  of  a  wish  to  that  effect  on  the  part  of  his  master ;  but  in  this  case  his 
position  was  less  secure.  Thus  we  hear  of  Manumissio  inter  amicos  s.  Libertas 
inter  amicos  data,  when  a  master,  in  the  presence  of  his  friends,  pronounced  his 
slave  firee — Manumissio  per  epistolamy  when,  being  at  a  distance,  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  that  effect — Manumissio  per  mensam,  when  he  permitted  his  slave  to 
sit  at  table  with  him.  A  slave  who  was  able  to  prove  any  one  of  these  acts  on 
the  part  of  his  master,  could,  by  an  appeal  to  the  Praetor,  resist  any  attempt  to 
bring  him  back  to  slaveiy.  His  position,  however,  was  dubious.  He  was  said 
in  Ubertate  morari  or  in  Ubertatis  forma  servari;  and  any  property  which  he 
might  accumulate  belonged  of  right  to  his  Patron.  The  political  privileges  of 
sudi  persons  was  first  defined  by  the  Lex  Junta  Norhana,  passed  about  A.B.  19, 
which  bestowed  upon  all  slaves  irregularly  manumitted  the  lus  Latii,  (see  above, 
p.  117.)  and  hence  the  name  Latini  luniani,  by  which  they  are  sometimes 
designated.  A  slave  liberated  in  an  irregular  manner,  might  be  again  manumitted 
according  to  one  of  the  three  regular  methods ;  and  this  process,  termed  iteratiOj 
conferred  full  citizenship  upon  a  Latinus  lunianus. 

nanamlflston  of  Slaves  hj  the  State. — ^The  State  itself  occasionally 
bestowed  freedom  upon  slaves,  as  a  recompense  for  long  service,  or  for  some 
signal  benefit  conferred  on  the  community,  such  as  giving  information  against 
conspirators  or  the  perpetrators  of  heinous  crimes ;  and  if  such  slaves  were  not 
public  property,  (servi  pubHci,^  they  were  purchased  with  the  public  money  fix>m 
their  masters. '  One  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  manumission  by  the 
state,  on  a  large  scale,  is  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  the  Volones,  that  is,  the 
slaves  who,  to  the  number  of  8000,  volunteered  to  serve  as  soldiers  during  the 
second  Punic  war,  and  who  received  their  freedom  after  the  battle  of  Beneventum, 
(B.C.  214,)  as  a  rewsuxl  for  their  efficient  braveiy.  * 
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afiranchis,  &o.,  Paris,  1885. 

Infonnal  Manumission. — Vangerow,  Ueher  die  Latini  Juniani,  Mar- 
burg, 1833.  Portet,  Des  Latins  Junians,  Evreux,  1882.  Cantarelli, 
/  Latini  Juniani,  Bologna,  1882.  Schneider,  Die  lex  lulia  Norbana 
(Zeitschr.  f.  Rechtsgesch.,  1884,  p.  225,  sqq.)  Von  Brinz,  Die FrsigeUtssenen 
der  Aelia  Sentia,  Freiburg,  1884. 


CHAFTEB  IV. 


THE   COMITIA. 


We  Btaied,  at  tbe  oommenoement  of  the  preceding  chapter,  that,  according;  to 
the  theory  of  the  Roman  constitution,  all  power  proceeded  from  the  voice  of  the 
citiaenB,  as  expressed  in  their  constitutional  assemblies,  called  Comitia — that  no 
magistrate  could  be  elected,  no  law  enacted,  no  Roman  citizen  tried  for  a  criminal 
offence,  except  by  these  assemblies.  The  citizens,  however,  could  not  lawfully 
assemble  for  the  discharge  of  these  duties,  nor  for  any  political  purpose,  except 
when  formally  summoned  by  a  civil  magistrate.  They  might  be  called  together 
by  a  magistrate  for  one  of  two  purposes.  ^ 

1.  For  the  purpose  of  being  addressed  upon  some  matter  of  public  interest, 
without  any  proposition  being  submitted  to  them  upon  which  they  were  required 
to  vote.    In  this  case  the  assembly  was  called  Concio. 

2.  For  the  purpose  of  having  some  proposition  submitted  to  them,  which  they 
were  required  to  accept  or  to  reject  by  Uieir  votes.  In  this  case  the  assembly 
was  called,  Comitia^  or  anciently  Comitiatus,  ^  Comiiium  never  denotes  the 
assembly,  but  the  part  of  the  Forum  where  the  popular  assemblies  met  in  the 
earliest  times.    See  p.  16. 

CoBctoncs. — A  Concio,  in  so  far  as  its  objects  were  concerned,  corresponded 
in  many  respects  to  what  we  now  term  a  ^^  Public  Meeting."  The  magistrate 
by  whom  it  was  summoned  employed  a  public  crier,  (praeco,)  and  was  said 
advocare  s.  convocare  concionem ;  the  multitude  merely  listened  to  the  oration 
of  the  person  by  whom  they  had  been  called  together,  and  of  those  persons  whom 
he  introduced  to  their  notice,  (^produxit  in  concionem,)  for  no  private  person 
could  come  forward  and  address  them  without  obtaining  permission  from  the 
presiding  magistrate.' 

The  word  Concio  in  tbe  best  writers  is  used  for  a  public  meeting  in  the 
restricted  sense  above  described,  and  is  sharply  distinguished  from  Comitia;*  but 
it  would  appear  that  originally  Concio  was  employ^  in  a  more  comprehensive 
signification  to  denote  all  public  assemblies  regularly  summoned,  including,  of 

1  We  throw  out  of  view  here  those  occasioni  when  the  people  were  called  together  for  the 
pnrpoees  of  a  military  levy,  (delfctutt)  of  the  Census,  of  solemn  sacrifices,  and  the  like,  as 
not  pertaining  to  the  present  subject 

s  Cio.  do  legg.  IIL  12.  la     Aul.  Cell.  XIII.  1& 

3  Dionys.  v.  U.  LiT.  IIL  71.  XLIL  'M.  Cia  ad  Att  IL  U.  IT.  2.  pro  Sest  C3.  In  Yatia 
10. 

*  Aul.  Gell.  XIII.  15.    LiT.  XXXIX.  16.    Cic.  pro  Sest  SO. 
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oonnei  Comitia,  and  that  the  phraaea— /nActum  vocare^In  condcnem  vocan 
-^Ad  Comitia  vocare — Ad  Conventionem  vocare — ^were  regarded  as  synonj- 


Coneio^  howeTer,  in  the  purest  authors,  is  constantly  employed  to  denote,  not 
only  a  pablic  meeting,  bat  also  a  speech  delivered  to  snch  a  meeting,  and  thus, 
Concionem  habere  is  equivalent  to  Verba  facerey  that  is,  to  deliver  a  harangoe; ' 
and  hence  such  phrases  as  Condones  scriptae — Legi  tuam  concionem — Concio 
funebris — Dare  concionem  aUcuiy  (to  grant  any  one  permission  to  speak,)  and 
the  veib  Concionari,  * 

The  light  of  calling  a  Concio  belonged,  daring  the  regal  period,  m  all  proba- 
bility, to  the  king  alone,  or  to  his  immediate  representatives,  the  Tribunus 
CeuTum  or  the  Praefectus  Urbis,  Under  the  republic  it  was  exercised  by  all 
the  higher  magistrates,  including  the  Tribunes  of  the  Plebs.  The  ordinary  places 
of  meeting  were  the  Gomitium,  the  lower  Forum,  the  Capitol,  and  the  Campus 
Martins.  The  presiding  magistrate  usually  occupied  a  Templum,  that  is,  a  place 
consecrated  by  the  Augurs,  and  opened  the  proceedings  on  this,  as  on  other 
occasions  when  the  people  were  addressed,  by  a  solemn  prayer  (see  Liv.  XXXIX. 
16.) 

<;«aciltaBi.— While  Comitia  denoted  an  assembly  of  the  whole  people,  called 
together  for  the  purpose  of  voting  upon  some  measure.  Concilium  is  sometimes 
used  to  denote  a  similar  assembly,  consisting  of  a  portion  only  of  the  community 
— Isj  qui  non  universum  populum,  sed  partem  aliquam  adesse  iubet,  non 
Comitia,  sed  Concilium,  edicere  debet,  *  Hence  Concilium  Plebis^  or  simply 
CdndUum,  is  employed  to  denote  the  Comitia  Tributa,  because  that  assembly 
consisted  originally  of  Plebeians  only,  and  the  term  having  been  once  recognized, 
remiuned  in  use  after  the  Comitia  Tributa  included  all  classes. '  On  the  other 
hand.  Concilium  Populi  denotes  the  Comitia  Centuriata^  which,  from  the  first, 
embraced  the  whole  Populus,  * 

Concilium  is  also  frequently  employed  to  denote  a  promiscuous  assemblage, 
without  any  reference  either  to  Condones  or  Comitia. 

C«Mitia. — ^When  a  magistrate  summoned  Comitia  it  was  invariably  for  the 
purpose  of  ashing  the  people  to  do  something,  (ut  rogaret  quid  populum,)  and 
in  submitting  the  matter  to  their  consideration,  he  was  said  agere  cum  populo, 
which  became  the  technical  phrase  for  dealing  with  the  people  in  their  Comitia 
— Cum  populo  agere  est  rogare  quid  populum  quod  suffragiis  suis  aut  iubeat 
aut  vetet. ' 

There  were  three  kinds  of  Comitia,  which  were  named  from  the  three  modes  in 
which  the  people  were  organized  politically.    These  were — 

1.  Comitia  Curiata,  in  which  the  people  voted  in  Curiae. 

2.  Centuriata,         ....      Centuriae. 

8.  Tributa, Tribus. 

To  these  some  add  a  fourth,  Comitia  Calata,  the  nature  of  which  we  shall 
explain  at  the  close  of  this  chapter. 

In  none  of  the  three  first  named  did  the  people  vote  promiscuously,  but, 

1  VaiTO  L.L.  VL  f  88.    Panl.  D!m.  ■  r.  Contio,  p.  38.  s.t.  Inb'eium,  p.  U3. 

t  Ccmekmem  kobtre  e$t  tmrbafticere  adpo/tulnin  ttne  ulia  rofatione.    Aul.  Oell.  XIIL  li. 

z  Cia  in  Vatln.  1.  ad  Fam.  IX.  U  ad  Att  IV.  2.  pro  Flaca  7. 

4  Lael.  FeL  ap.  AuL  OalL  XV.  27. 

5  LIT.  YIL  A.  XXXVIIL  &3.  XXXIX.  15l  XLIIL  16. 

6  Ut.  in.  71.  VL  i(k 

7  AqL  OeU.  XIIL  \b.  oodidw  Cie.  de.  legff.  III.  4.  in  Vatin.  7.    Sallaat  Cat  61.    Bfacrobw 
IL  L  ]&    We  And  In  LIt.  XLIL  S4.  the  phraae  agen  ad  populum  nied  with  retawioe  to  a 

*  dellTered  to  a  Cimei*. 
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aooording  to  the  nature  of  the  Comitia,  each  Totod  in  the  Curia,  in  the  Ceii- 
turia^  or  in  the  Tribus  to  which  he  belonged,  and  in  no  case  was  the  resolt 
decided  simply  bj  the  majority  of  the  gross  number  who  gave  their  votes. 

Thus,  in  the  CamUia  Centuriata,  eadi  Centaria  had  one  vote,  and  the  ▼ote 
of  each  Centaria  was  determined  by  the  minority  of  the  individual  votera  which 
it  contained.  The  vote  of  each.  Centaria  being  determined  in  this  manner,  the 
question  under  consideration  was  decided  by  the  majority  of  the  Centuries.  But 
since  the  different  Centuries  did  not  all  contain  the  same  ffross  number  of  voters, 
some  containing  a  much  larger  number  than  others,  it  did  not  by  any  means 
follow,  that  a  majority  of  the  Centuries  expressed  the  opinion  of  a  minority  oi 
the  gross  number  of  individual  voters  in  the  community  at  large. 

Exactly  the  same  prindple  was  followed  in  the  ComiUa  Curiata  and  in  the 
Comitia  Tributa,  the  majority  of  Curiae  in  the  one,  and  of  the  Tribus  in  the 
other,  decided  the  question,  while  the  vote  of  each  Curia  and  of  each  Tribus  was 
determined  by  the  majority  of  the  individuals  which  it  contained. 

Since  Comitia  were  summoned  regularly  every  year  during  the  period  of  the 
republic,  for  the  election  of  magi^rates,  the  word  Comitia  is  not  unfireqaenily 
used  as  equivalent  to  elections^  sometimes  by  itself  and  sometimes  with  the 
addition  of  an  adjective,  indicating  the  magistrates  for  whose  election  the 
assembly  was  summoned.  Thus,  the  sentence  JamComitiorum  appetebat  tenqnts 
means,  the  period  for  the  annual  elections  was  now  approaching;  and  in  like 
manner,  Clodius  quum  videret  ita  tracta  esse  Comitia  anno  superiore  means, 
that  the  elections  had  been  deferred  for  so  long  a  period,  &c. ;  while  Comitia 
Consularia'^Praetoria — AedUida — Censoria  s.  Censorum — Pontifieia  s. 
PonUficum — are  phrases  denoting  the  assemblies  held  for  (he  election  of  Consuls 
— Praetors — Aediles,  &c. 

FuMctioaa  of  ikc  Fresldlntf  iiia«lscratp. — ^The  magistrate  who  summoned 
a  meeting  of  Comitia  also  presided,  (comitiis  praeerat,)  and  was  said  habere 
Comitia :  in  submitting  any  measure  for  the  approval  of  the  people,  which  he 
did  commencing  with  the  form  Velitis  Juheatis,  Quiriies,  he  was  said  agere 
cum  populo—consulere  populum—ferre  ad  populum — rogare,  and  the  latter 
verb,  which  implies  the  asking,  the  essential  characteristic  of  all  Comitia,  is 
also  applied  to  the  object  upon  which  the  people  were  required  to  vote,  as,  for 
example  rogare  legem — rogare  magistratus — rogare  consules — rogare  prae- 
tores,  i.e.  to  propose  a  law — magistrates,  consuls,  &o.  the  phrases  being  elliptioa] 
abbrevations  for  rogare  populum  legem — rogare  populum  consules,  &c. ;  so  in 
like  manner,  irrogare  multam  s.  poenam  is  to  ask  the  people  to  inflict  a  fine 
or  penalty,  and  arrogatio  is  asking  leave  to  take  to  yourself  or  adopt  the  child 
of  another.  When  the  president  called  upon  the  people  to  give  their  vote,  he 
was  said  mittere  populum  s.  centurias  s.  trSms  in  suffragium—ot,  in  suffira- 
gium  vocare;  the  voters,  on  the  other  hand,  were  said  ire  in  sujffragium — 
suffragium  inire'-^ferre  suffragium—ferre  sententiam.  When  he  dismissed 
the  assembly  after  the  business  was  concluded,  he  was  said  di$nittere  popubm 
— comitatus  dimittere;  when  the  assembly  was  broken  up  suddenly  without 
coming  to  a  decision,  it  was  said  dirimi  s.  rescindi. 

Bogatio.  Mjexm — Since  the  essence  of  the  procedure  consisted  in  asking  the 
people  to  vote  upon  something,  the  word  Hogatio  is  frequently  used  to  denote 
a  Bill  proposed  to  the  people ;  hence  promulgare  Rogationem  means  to  publish  a 
bill  previous  to  its  being  submitted  to  the  Comitia ;  and  according  as  the  people 
accepted  or  rejected  it,  they  were  said  jubere  or  antiquare  rogationem.  After 
a  Rogatio  was  passed  (lata  est)  it  became  a  Lex;  bat  in  practice  Boqatio 
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and  Lex  were  frequently  used  as  oonvertible  tenns,  jiut  as  BUI  and  Law  are  bj 
ourselves.  The  verb  Rogo  and  its  oompoands  enter  into  many  teohnioalitiee 
connected  with  the  passing  of  laws.  To  repeal  a  law,  was  legem  dbrogare;  to 
repeal  a  portion  bnt  not  the  whole,  aliquid  legi  derogate;  to  add  new  daoses  to 
an  existing  law,  aUquid  legi  subrogare;  and  when  the  provisions  of  an  old  law 
were  alter^  or  in  any  way  affected  by  a  new  law,  the  former  was  said  dbrogari,  ^ 

The  presiding  magistrate  being  the  person  who  sabmitted  the  measure  to  the 
people  and  announced  the  result,  was  said,  individually,  as  it  were,  ferre  s. 
Tperferre  legem  when  the  law  was  passed,  and  so,  in  the  case  of  elections,  he 
was  siud  create  cansuUs — create  praetores^  &c.  as  if  it  were  his  own  act  and 
deed.  Thus,  Dictator  primo  comitiali  die  creauit  connUes — IHio  consules 
comitiis  centuriatia  a  praefecto  urbis  creati  sunt — Brutus  coUegam  sUd  creavit 
comiHis  centuriatis — Per  interregem  consuks  creati,  * 

P«wcr  •f  the  PvecMins  lllagiscrmte. — In  addition  to  the  mere  ministerial 
fonctions  performed  by  the  presiding  magistrate,  and  to  the  influence  which  he 
naturally  exercised  as  president  of  the  meeting,  he  wielded  considerable  consti- 
tutional powers^ 

1.  No  one  could  address  the  meeting  without  his  permission,  except  a  magis- 
trate of  equal  or  superior  rank  to  himself,  or  a  Tribune  of  the  Plebs,  although  in 
acme  cases  perhaps  a  senator  might  insist  upon  being  heard. ' 

We  find  examples,  however,  of  private  individuals,  when  refused  liberty  of 
ipeech  by  the  consuls,  obtaining  it  by  an  appeal  to  the  Tribunes ;  ^  and  since 
the  Tribunes,  in  virtue  of  their  office,  could  prevent  a  person  from  speaking,  it 
was  customary  to  ask  permission  of  them  as  well  as  of  the  president.  ^ 

2.  lie  had  the  power,  if  he  thought  fit,  of  fixing  a  limit  to  the  space  during 
which  an  orator  was  to  speak,  in  order  to  prevent  persons  from  wasting  time 
needlessly,  or  from  wilfully  delaying  the  proceedings,  with  a  view  to  frustrate 
the  measure  under  discussion.' 

3.  At  an  election  he  could  refuse  to  admit  the  name  of  any  candidate  whom 
he  regarded  as  legally  disqualified,  and  in  doing  this  he  was  said  aliquem  non 
a,cc^pere — novnen  alicuius  non  accipere — rationem  alicuius  non  habere — and 
if,  notwithstanding  a  declaration  to  this  effect,  votes  were  tendered  for  such  a 
candidate,  he  might  refuse  to  receive  them,  {suffragia  non  observare^}  or  refuse 
to  return  him  as  elected  (renvntiare.)  Of  course,  the  presiding  magistrate 
incurred  responsibility  in  adopting  such  a  course,  and  was  liable  to  be  called  to 
account  at  a  subsequent  period,  if  it  should  appear  that  hehad  been  actuated  by 
personal  enmity  or  factions  motives.^ 

But  although  the  president  could  refuse  to  return  another  candidate,  he  was 
sot  permitted,  under  any  circumstances,  to  return  himself  and  hence  the  indig- 
nation and  disgust  excited  by  the  conduct  of  Appius  when  he  presided  at  his 
own  re-election  as  Decemvir.^ 

Mummer  9fVmiin§i. — For  a  long  period  the  votes  in  the  Comitia  were  given 
vivll  voce,  and  hence  the  phrase  aicere  aliquem  consulem^^  i.e.  to  vote  for  a 
person  to  be  consul ;  but  voting  by  ballot  {per  tabellas)  was  introduced  at  the 

UlpUn.  frag.  I.  & 

LIT.  xxY.  a  I.  ea  IL  2  iii. ». 

S  LIT.  IIL  63. 7S.  VI.  3&  40.  XXXIV.  1.  XLH.  St.  XLY.  21. 

4  LIT.  IIL  71. 

5  LIT.  XLIL  34. 

«  Pint  Gat  min.  43.    Dion  Cms.  XXXIX.  34. 

T  LIT.  IIL  S).  IX.  46.  X.  15.  XXX IX.  80L    Gla  Brat.  14.    TaL  Ifiz.  IIL  tUL  & 

S  LIT.  IIL  S6.  see  also  X.  15.  XXV IL  & 

t  Ut.  X.  IS.  tt.  XXIX.  St. 
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benpbrning  of  the  seventh  oentniy  hy  a  saooesaion  of  laws  which,  from  their 
folgeoli  were  named  Leges  TabeUariae.  ^  Cicero  tells  qb  that  there  were  in  all 
foor,  namely : — 

1.  Lex  Gabinia^  passed  B.C.  139,  hj  Gabinins,  a  Tribone  of  the  Plebe, 
enacting  that,  in  the  election  of  magistrates,  the  votes  shoold  be  given  bj  ballot.  ' 

2.  Lex  Cassia^  carried  in  B.C.  137,  bj  L.  Cassias,  Tribune  of  the  Plebs, 
after  strong  opposition.  We  gather  that  this  law  provided  for  the  ballot  tit 
indicia  populi^  except  in  cases  of  PerdueUio.  Considerable  controversy  has 
arisen  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  expreBtAon  judicio  poptdi,  bnt  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  it  here  includes  all  crimincd  trials,  whether  held  before  the 
people,  in  their  Comda,  or  before  commissionen  to  whom  the  people  delegated 
their  jurisdiction.  * 

3.  Lex  Papiria,  passed  B.C.  131,  by  C.  Papirius  Carbo,  Tribune  of  the 
Plebs,  which  provided  that  the  ballot  should  be  introduced  in  legibus  Jubendis 
ac  vetandis, 

4.  Lex  Caelioj  passed  B.C.  107,  by  C.  Caelius,  in  terms  of  which  the  ballot 
was  extended  to  trials  for  PerdueUio,  which  had  been  specially  excepted  by  the 
Lex  Cassia. 

AmBgcoicntB  for  CoUcetlng  the  T*tcs. — On  the  day  of  the  Comitia,  a 
number  of  small  enclosures,  called  Septa  or  OuHia  were  erected  in  the  Forum, 
in  the  Campus  Martins,  or  wherever  the  assembly  was  to  be  held.  These,  when 
set  up  in  the  Forum,  were  of  course  removed  as  soon  as  the  proceedings  were 
over ;  but  in  the  Campus  Martius,  towards  the  end  of  the  republic  at  least, 
there  were  permanent  structures  devoted  to  this  purpose  (see  above,  p.  46.) 
Each  Septum  was  entered  by  a  narrow  passage  or  plank  termed  Pons  s.  Ponti- 
cultis^  and  egress  was  afforded  by  a  similar  Pons  upon  the  opposite  side.  On 
the  PoJites  at  each  end  of  the  Septum  stood  vases  called  Cistae  s.  CisteUae  s. 
Sitellae  s.  Umae.  When  the  Tribes  or  Centuries  were  called  up  to  vote,  each 
individual,  as  he  passed  along  the  Pons,  received  a  certun  number  of  tickets 
(JiaheUae)  from  persons  who  took  them  out  of  the  vases,  and  who,  from  their 
office  of  distribution,  were  called  Divisores  s.  Diribitores^  and  in  performing 
this  duty  were  said  Tahellas  diribere,  the  operation  itself  being  termed  Suffra^ 
giorum  diribitio,  * 

When  the  subject  under  discussion  was  a  law,  each  voter,  it  would  appear, 
received  two  tickets ;  on  one  of  these  were  marked  the  letters  V.R.  the  initials  of 
the  words  Uti  RogaSy '  i.e.  let  it  be  as  you  ask,  and  thb  he  used  if  he  waa 
favourable  to  the  measure ;  on  the  other  was  marked  the  letter  A.  the  initial  of 
the  word  Atitiquo,  i.e.  antiqua  proho,  I  prefer  the  old  state  of  matters,  and  this 
he  used  if  he  voted  against  the  Bill,  whence  the  phrase  antiquare  legem  signifies 
to  reject  a  law,  • 

In  the  case  of  a  criminal  trial,  the  voter  received  three  tickets,  one  marked  A. 
for  Absolvo,  another  C.  for  Condemno,  and  a  third  N.L.  for  Non  Liquet,  i.e. 

1  The  loewt  cUtmau  is  In  Cic.  de.  legg.  IIL  1&  and  is  well  worthy  of  being  read. 

3  Cia  Lael.  la 

S  Cio.  Brut  25.  27.  pro  Seat.  48  fragm.  Cornel.  24.  Ascon.  in  Cornel,  p.  7a  Pseud.  Aseon. 
In  Yerr.  p.  141.  BohoL  Bob.  p^  303.  ed.  OrelL  Consult  also  Cic  pro  Piano.  6L  and  Plln.  Epiw 
IIL  20 

4  etc.  in  Plson.  irx.  40.  pro  Plane.  A.  Orat.  pro.  Harusp.  reap.  30.  It  is  bellered  by  some, 
however,  that  the  operation  implied  by  diribere  was  the  arrHngement  and  clasftifieatlon  of 
the  votes  after  the  tickeu  had  been  dropped  into  the  urn.  On  the  DiriMtoriuM  see  aboTt. 
p.  46. 

5  TabMae  ministrabantur  ita  ut  nulla  daretur  Uti  Rooas,  CIc.  ad  Att.  I.  14w  eomp.  oe  lege; 
IIL  17. 

S  lAr.  V.  30.  YL  38  YIIL  37.    Cic.  de.  legg.  IL  la    Paul.  DSa&  t-T.  Antiquart,  p.  26. 
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/  eonnot  mate  up  my  mind ;  and  to  emploj  tlili  wai  vlrtiiallf  to  decline  ^viug 
•  rote. 

Id  the  case  of  elections  it  would  geem  probable — but  we  have  no  distinct 
inforoMtion  upon  this  pomt— that  each  voter  received  a  blank  tablet,  on  which 
he  wrote  the  initial  letteri  of  the  names  of  liis  favoorite  candidnteg. 

The  volen  having  received  their  tickets,  passed  into  the  Seplum,  where  they 
tmbafal;  remained  for  a  abort  time  in  couBultation,  and  then  each  as  he  passed 
oat  was  asked  for  his  ticket  by  persons  called  Sogatores,  stationed  for  the 
pnrpoee,  by  whom  they  were  dropped  into  the  am. '  As  soon  as  the  Septum 
was  emptied,  the  taUets  were  shaken  out,  arranged  and  counted  under  the 
inapection  of  tellers,  called  Ciutodes,  who,  in  performing  this  operation,  were 
Mid — Suffragia  dirimere — Suffragia  dacribere — TYibtU  daeribere. ' 

In  iUnstradon  of  what  has  been  said  above,  we  maj  refer  to  the  denarius 
of  the  Gens  Cassia,  engraved  in  p.  15, 
where  we  see  DD  one  side  of  the  temple  a 
TepreMntatton  of  the  SiieUa  or  Balloting 
Uiu,   and  on   the  other  a  Tabella  with 
tiie  letters  A  C,  (Abiolvo  Candemno  ■)  dd 
another  denarius  of  the  same  Gens,  of  which 
a  cut  is  annexed,  we  see  a  voter  in  the  act 
of  dropping  his  ticket  into  the  boi.     The  figures  on  a  dcnartas  of  the  Gens 
Hostilia,  of  which  also  we  annex  a  cot, 
are  generally  supposed  to  be  voteni  pass- 
ing along  the  the  Pons  into  the  Septum, 
hot  on  Uiis  we  cannot  speak  with  cer- 

The  vote  of  each  Tribe  or  Century 
having  been  thus  asoertuned  was  report!^ 
to  the  preddin^  mapstrate,  who  pro-  — 

claimed  (renunhavii)  the  result  to  those  aroond,  and  made  it  known  to  those  at 
«  distance  by  means  of  tbe  public  crierv,  (praectma,)*  and  in  like  manner, 
wl^en  all  the  Tribes  and  Centaries  had  voted,  the  genersl  result  was  declared. 

If  the  votee  for  and  against  any  measnre  were  eqoal,  which  might  happen 
from  an  equality  of  voices  in  individoal  Tribee  or  Centuries,  the  measure  was 
lost ;  in  the  case  of  a  crinunal  trial,  such  a  result  was  regarded  as  equivalent  to 
an  acquittal. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  volea  were  coUccted  when  given  vivft  voce,  we 
are  almost  totallv  destitute  of  informadon.  It  seems  probable  that  the  voters,  in 
passing  along  tke  Ponlet,  were  qnestioned  by  the  Sogatora,  and  that  their 
reply  was  noted  down  by  a  dot  prioked  upon  a  tablet.  Hence  the  word  punctum 
is  ocmstantlj  used  in  the  sense  of  a  vote,  and  /erre  puncta  means  to  gain  voles, 
tfaos  NotmulUu  tribus  punetit  paene  totidem  tiUemnt  Plandut  el  Plotius — 
Hecordor  quantum  hie  qaaestionei  ,  .  .  punelorvm  nobu  detnaerint;*  and 
Sie  wdl  bravm  Horatian  line — 

Otnne  tulit  poDctam  qui  mlicuit  utlla  dnlci. 

1  Ot.  In  PlHa.  15.  M.  dh  DMd.  IL  M.  da.  M.  D.  IL  l 

*  Cla  Id  PIwd.  t.  It.  W-  da  laf.  u r.  IL  la  pro  Flaoa.  G.  30.  ad  Q 
nd.1    V*rrDB.R.III.tcani[LniD.aN.SXXIII.L 

a  (!Ha|<Aiiafaaruein«rn*i»fHirifH«ii>nu#nH  TViAiu  Anrfjtf  0* 
■walaaCla.lBfan.V.  l».dalaf.aar.U  ~  " 
da-  in  nana  M  pra  MiinB.  M 
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After  the  votes  had  been  taken  and  the  resolt  announced,  the  premding; 
ma^8trate  invited  the  assembly  to  disperse  by  the  form — Si  vobis  videtur, 
discedite^  Qiuirites — and  the  same  words  were  employed  when  he  called  upon 
them  to  separate  for  the  poipoee  of  voting.  ^ 

Qn^niBi. — ^Although  the  presence  of  a  certain  fixed  number  of  individuals 
was  not  held  necessary  to  constitnte  a  lawful  assembly,  it  would  appear  that, 
occasionally,  when  the  number  in  attendance  was  very  small,  the  business  waa 
defeired  and  the  Comitia  dismissed. 

In  the  case  of  an  election,  however,  it  was  necessaiy  for  a  candidate  to  obtain 
the  votes  of  a  certain  number  of  Centuries  or  Tribes,  and  if,  in  consequence  of 
the  votes  being  divided  among  several  competitors,  the  individual  who  had  a 
majority  over  his  rivals,  failed  to  obtain  the  full  number  necessaiy,  he  was  said 
— non  explere  tribus — non  conficere  legitima  suffragia.  * 

In  a  consular  election,  if  one  consul  was  duly  elected,  while  the  candidate 
who  stood  second  failed  to  procure  the  necessaiy  number  of  votes,  the  consul 
duly  elected  had  the  right  of  nominating  his  colleague,  without  the  matter  being 
again  referred  to  the  Comitia,  and  a  similar  practice  prevailed  in  the  electioa  of 
Tribunes  of  the  Plebs. '  This  did  not  hold  for  Praetors,  Aediles  and  Quaestors ; 
but  if  the  election  of  these  magistrates  was  interrupted  from  this  or  from  any 
other  cause,  the  Comitia  were  summoned  again  and  again,  until  they  arrived  at 
a  legal  decision.  It  may  be  inferred,  however,  from  a  passage  in  Cicero,  that 
if  two  competitors  for  the  Aedileship  received  an  equal  number  of  votes,  then 
their  pretensions  were  decided  by  lot.  ^  On  the  other  hand,  Jn  the  eleotion  of 
Censors,  if  both  did  not  obtain  the  Mi  number  of  votes,  then  neither  was 
elected.' 

Aa«pfcte« — ^The  Romans,  in  the  earlier  ages  of  their  history,  never  entered 
upon  any  important  business  whatsoever,  whether  public  or  private,  vrithout 
endeavouring,  by  means  of  divination,  to  ascertain  the  will  of  the  cods  in 
reference  to  the  undertaking  (nisi  auspicato — nisi  auspicio  prius  sumto^  This 
operation  was  termed  sumere  auspicia ;  and  if  the  omens  proved  unfiivourablef 
the  business  was  abandoned  or  deferred — Apud  antiquos  nan  solum  pubUce 
sed  etiam  privatim  nihil  gerebatur  nisi  auspicio  prius  sumio^^Au^rieiu  hanc 
urbem  condiiam  esse^  auspicOs  beUo  ac  pace  domi  militiaeque  omnia  gerij 
quis  est  qui  ignoret  f — Auspicia^  guibus  haec  urbs  condiia  est^  qmbus  omtus 
respubUca  atque  imperium  cofUinetur.  ^ 

No  meeting  of  the  Comitia  Curiata  nor  of  the  Comitia  Centuriata  could  be  held 
unless  the  auspices  had  been  previously  taken ;  and  although  this  rule  did  not 
apply  originally  to  the  Comitia  Tributa,  that  assembly  also  was,  in  later  times, 
to  a  certain  degree,  dependent  upon  the  auspices. ' 

In  the  earlier  ages  of  the  state,  the  Patricians  claimed  the  exclusive  ririit.  of 
taking  auspices,  asserting  that  this  power  was  vested  in  them  alone,  {nobis 
propria  sunt  auspicia — sunt  auspicia  more  maiorum  penes  Patres^  and  henoe 
the  Patricians  were  said  liahere  auspicia^  i.e.  to  be  in  possessioii  of  the  aus- 
pices.^ 

1  LIT.  n.  56l  ni.  11. 

S  Ut.  in.  64.  IX.  84.  XXXVIL  47. 
S  LIT.  IL  oa 

4  LIT.  XL.  W.    AqL  G«U.  XIU.  15.    Cifl.  pro  Piano.  ML  SI  ad  Att.  IZ.  9l 
«  LiT.  IX.  34 

5  VaL  Max.  II  L  1.    LIt.  VI  41.    aoi  la  Vatln.  0.  de.  IHtIh.  L  1€L 
^  LIt.  I.  36.    DioDTi.  IL  6.    These  pasMges  would  seom  to  imply,  that  eftn  In 

•f  the  state  the  meetings  of  ihe  Plebs  were  depandeat  npon  ansMoes. 
S  LIT.  V.  14.  X.  8.    AuL  GelL  XIIL  !& 
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Bat  as  far  as  pablio  prooeedings  were  ooncerped,  no  private  individaal,  eren 
among  the  PatridanB,  had  the  right  of  taking  auepiceB.  This  dnty  devolved 
npoQ  the  rapreme  magistrate  alone,  so  that  during  the  regal  period,  the  kings 
only  oould  take  the  aospioes,  and  during  the  repablic  the  consuls  only,  as  long 
as  they  remained  in  the  city.  In  an  armj  this  power  belonged  exclusively  to 
the  oommander-in-cfliief ;  and  hence  all  achievements  were  said  to  be  performed 
under  his  auspices,  even  although  he  were  not  present ;  and  a  victory  gained 
by  one  of  his  subordinate  officers,  a  legatus^  for  example,  was  said  to  have  been 
won  auspidii  Constdis^  ductu  Legati,  This  principle  was  still  observed  after 
the  downfal  of  the  free  constitution ;  and  the  emperor  being,  in  virtue  of  his  office, 
general-in-chief  of  all  the  armies  of  the  state,  every  militaiy  exploit,  in  whatever 
part  of  the  world  it  might  be  performed,  was  regarded  as  falling  under  his 
Atupicia. 

The  fact,  that  the  chief  magistrate  alone  could  take  the  auspices,  and  the 
Msnmption  that  no  one  but  a  Patrician  possessed  the  privilege,  formed  one  of 
the  argmnents  most  strenuously  urged  against  the  admission  of  the  Plebeians  to 
the  oonsnlship,  (quod  nemo  Plebeitts  auspicia  haheret^)  it  being  maintained 
that  no  Plebeian  consul  could,  without  sacrilege,  attempt  to  make  the  requisite 
observations— QuM^  igitur  aliud,  qnam  tollit  ex  civitate  auspicia^  qui  plebeios 
eonsules  creando,  a  Patribus^  qui  soU  ea  habere  possunt,  auferi.  ^  Upon  like 
grounds  the  Patricians  opposed  the  intermarriage  of  Plebeians  with  their  order, 
because  the  taking  of  auspices  formed  part  of  the  nuptial  ceremonies,  and  they 
alleged  that  the  whole  discipline  would  be  thrown  into  confusion  by  these  ill- 
assorted  unions  and  a  hybrid  progeny — Perturbaiionem  auspiciorum  publicorum 
privatommque  afferre — ideo  decemviros  connubium  diremisse  ne  incerta  prole 
augpieia  turbareiUwr, ' 

When,  however,  a  kmg  died,  then  the  Patricians,  as  a  body,  were  required  to 
take  the  auspices  before  they  could  elect  his  successor  or  choose  an  Inter-rex ; 
and  in  this  case  the  auspices  were  said  Redire  ad  Patres^  to  return,  as  it  were, 
to  the  source  from  whence  they  had  been  derived ;  and  the  same  took  place 
under  the  commonwealth,  when  both  consuls  died  or  resigned  before  they  had 
held  the  Comitia  for  the  election  of  a  successor,  or  had  named  a  Dictator  for  that 
puipoee.  Whenever  it  became  necessary  from  this,  or  from  any  other  cause,  to 
seek  the  auspices  at  the  fountain  whence  they  were  supposed  to  flow,  the  process 
was  termed-^iuiTncta  de  integro  repetere-^uspicia  renovare—per  interregnum 
renavare  anspieia.  * 

Aaspicto  !■  0«BB«cifcni  witk  th«  Comitla. — Neither  the  Comitia  Curiata 
nor  the  Comitia  Centnriata  could  be  held  unless  the  auspices  had  been  taken 
and  prononnoed  favourable.  The  objects  observed  in  taking  these  auspices  were 
birds,  the  class  of  animals  from  which  the  word  is  derived  (Ausficiuh  ab  ave 
tpieienda.^  Of  these,  some  were  believed  to  give  indications  by  their  flight,  and 
were  technically  termed  Alites  s.  Praepetes^  others  by  their  notes  or  cries,  and 
henoe  were  termed  Oseines,  while  a  third  class  consisted  of  chickens  (^PuUt) 
kept  in  caffes.  When  it  was  desired  to  obtain  an  omen  frx)m  these  last,  food 
was  plaeed  before  them,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  comported  themselves 
was  dosely  watched.  If  they  refused  to  feed,  or  fed  slowly,  the  auspices  were 
regarded  as  unfavourable ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  fed  voraciously,  and 
especially  if  a  portion  of  their  food,  falling  from  their  bills,  struck  the  gromd, 

1  Ut.  IV.  6.  YI.  41. 

S  Ut.  IV.  9L 

S  Uv.  V.  17.  31.  51  VI.  1.  S.  VIIL  &  17. 
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which  was  termed  Tripudium  SolUtimum,  ^  the  omen  was  regarded  as  in  the 
highest  degree  propitious.  The  three  forms  of  divination  from  birds  are  alloded 
to  in  Cioero  when  he  says — Non  ex  alitis  involatiL,  nee  e  cantu  sinistro  oscims^ 
ut  in  nostra  discipUna  est^  nee  ex  tripudio  soUsUmo,  tibi  auguror,  ^ 

The  manner  of  taking  the  auspices  previous  to  the  Comitia  was  as  follows  :«- 
The  magistrate  who  was  to  preside  at  the  assembly  arose  immediately  after 
midnight  on  the  day  for  which  it  had  been  summoned,  and  called  upon  an 
augur  to  assist  him  (augurem  in  attspicium  odhibebanL)  With  his  aid  a  region 
of  the  sky  and  a  space  of  git>und,  within  which  the  auspices  were  observed,  were 
marked  out  by  the  divining  staff  (lUuus)  of  the  augur,  an  operation  whidi  was 
termed  Templum  capere,  the  whole  space  thus  designated  being  called  Templum^ 
and  the  spot  on  which  they  stood  Tabemaetdum^  in  consequence,  yeiy 
probably,  of  a  tent  or  hut  being  erected  for  the  occasion. 

This  operation  was  performed  with  the  greatest  care ;  for  if  it  was  discovered 
at  any  future  time  that  any  irregularity  bad  been  committed  in  this,  or  in  any 
other  point  connected  with  the  auspices,  {tahemaculum  non  recte  eaptwn — 
tahemaculum  viiio  captum — auspicia  parum  recte  capta — auspicia  viiio 
contaeta,)  the  whole  of  the  subsequent  prooeedings  became  null  and  void,  and  if 
magistrates  had  been  elected  wider  such  circumstances,  they  were  said  to  be 
vitio  creati,  and  compelled  at  once  to  resign  their  office.  In  making  the 
necessary  observations,  the  president  was  guided  entirely  by  the  augur,  who 
reported  to  him  the  result.  This  formal  report,  if  &vourable,  was  termed 
NuntiaHo^  if  unfavourable,  Obnuntiatio ;  in  the  former  case  he  dedared  Silen* 
tium  esse  videtur,  i.e.  there  is  no  evil  sight  or  sound ;  in  the  latter  case  he 
postponed  the  proposed  assembly  by  pronouncing  the  words  Alio  die.  The 
auspices  observed  in  the  manner  above  described,  formed  an  indispensable 
preliminary  to  all  meetings  of  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  and,  we  have  every  reason 
to  believe,  of  the  Comitia  Curiata  also ;  and  these  observations  could  be  taken 
by  the  presiding  magistrate  only,  with  the  aid  of  the  augur  whom  he  invited  to 
attend  him. ' 

Scirare  dm  Coeto. — ^There  was,  however,  another  class  of  omens  or  auspices 
oonnccted  with  the  Comitia,  which  exercised  an  important  influence,  especially 
towards  the  close  of  the  republic.  The  nature  of  these  has  been  frequenily 
misunderstood,  and  must  therefore  be  distinctly  explained. 

According  to  the  discipline  of  the  augurs,  no  popular  assembly  could  continue 
its  prooeedings  if  thunder  or  lightning  were  observed,  or  if  a  storm  of  any  kind 
arose — Jove  tonante,  eum  populo  agi  non  esse  fas—Jove  fulgenU  nefas  esse 
cum  populo  agi,  augures  omnes  usque  a  Rornido  deerevere — In  nostris  com' 
mentariis  scriptum  habemus^  Jove  tonante  fulgurante  Comitia  popuH  haberi 
nefas — Fvimen  sinistrum  auspidum  optimum  hdbemus  ad  omnes  res  praeter- 
^uam  ad  Comitia  ^ — and  accordingly,  if  such  appearances  manifested  themselves, 
the  meeting  at  once  broke  up ;  (e.g.  Praetorum  Comitia  tempestas  diremit ;)  ' 
but  no  distinct  rules,  as  far  as  we  know,  were  laid  down  in  the  eariier  ages  of 
the  commonwealth  with  regard  to  observing  and  reporting  such  phenomena. 

About  the  year  B.C.  156,  a  law,  or  perhaps  two  laws,  one  being  supplementary 

i  Cum  imUwr  o^  eteUtU  •»  ore  puUi,  turn  aaupieanti  TanpODiVM  toumiiOM  mmfiMt  €to* 
tfB  DlTln.lL  34  com  p.  L  l^i 

>  Cto.  ad  Fam.  VL  & 

S  Cla  d0  Divin.  L  17.  H  35.  de  N.  D.  II.  4.  da  Legf .  II  IS.  HL  4  Uv.  IT.  7.  Yin.  17.  SH 
Vwt.  a.T.  SilmUh,  p.  34a 

«  Clc  PhlUpp.  v.  SL  In  Vatin.  S.  da  Dir.  XL  18.  SSL 
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to  the  other,  were  passed  by  Q.  Aelius  Paetus  and  M.  Fafius,  Tribunes  of  tbt 
Plebs,  which  are  freqaently  referred  to  by  Cicero,  as  Lex  Aeka  Fufia  or  Lex 
AeUa  et  Lex  Fufia, 

One  of  the  chief  provisions  of  these  enactments  was,  that  it  should  be  lawful  for 
any  of  the  superior  magistrates  to  watch  the  heayens  {servare  de  coelo)  on  the 
day  on  which  assemblies  of  the  people  were  held,  whether  Gomitia  Genturiata  or 
Comitia  Tributa,  and  if  they  saw  lightning,  to  report  this  (obnuntiare)  to  the 
presiding  magistrate.  The  right  of  observing  the  heavens,  termed  SpecHoj 
belonged  to  the  magistrates  alone,  and  hence  Cicero  says,  (Philipp.  II.  32,)  Naa 
(sc.  augnres)  kxtntiationem  solam  hdbemus^  at  consuUs  et  reUqui  magistratus 

SPECnONEM. 

But,  by  another  principle  in  the  discipline  of  the  augurs,  it  was  unlawfiil  to 
hold  Comitia  while  any  one  was  known  to  be  engaged  in  taking  the  auspices  or 
watching  the  heavens,  while  the  will  of  the  gods  might  therefore  be  regarded 
as  not  yet  fully  ascertained  (Orat.  pro.  dom.  15.) 

Hence,  if,  on  the  day  when  a  meeting  of  Comitia  was  about  to  be  held,  one  of 
the  higher  magistrates  thought  fit  to  announce  to  the  presiding  magistrate  that 
he  was  engaged  in  observing  the  heavens,  (se  servare  de  coelo^)  or  if  he 
gave  notice  previously  that  he  intended  to  be  so  engaged  on  the  day  fixed 
for  an  assembly,  tins  was  held  to  be  an  Ohnuntiatio^  and  the  proceedings 
were  stopped. 

The  great  object  and  e£fect  of  these  laws  was  to  impede  hasty  and  rash  legis- 
lation, by  putting  it  in  the  power  of  every  magistrate  to  stay  proceedings;  and 
hence  they  are  described  as  propugnacula  et  muros  tranqutUitatis  et  otii  by 
Cicero,  (In  Pison.  4,)  who  decliu-es  in  another  place,  (In  Yatin.  7,)  ea  saepe^ 
numero  deHlitavisse  et  repressisse  tribunicios  furores.  These  laws,  after  having 
been  strictly  observed  for  nearly  a  century,  were  disregarded  by  Csesar  and  by 
Yatinius,  during  the  consulship  of  the  former,  B.C.  59 ;  for  they  persisted  in 
fordng  through  several  measures  in  defiance  of  a  formal  Olmuntiatio  on  the  part 
of  Bibulus  and  others.  This  violation  of  the  constitution  forms  a  theme  of  bitter 
invective  in  the  speech  of  Cicero  against  Yatinius ;  and  the  opponents  of  CsBsar 
muntained  that  all  his  own  proceedings,  (acta,)  as  well  as  those  of  his  satellite, 
were  in  reality  null  and  void.  The  L^  Aelia  et  Fufia  was  repealed  by  Clodius, 
or  perhaps  rather  suspended,  for  it  seems  to  have  been  in  force  at  a  period 
subsequent  to  his  tribuneship  (see  Cic  pro  Sest.  61.  ad  Q.  F.  III.  3.  Philipp. 
n.  32.) 

Notice  of  €«Htiiia« — ^The  Comitia  Centuriata  and  the  Comitia  Tributa  were 
summoned  by  a  written  proclamation,  (edictum,)  issued  by  the  consul  or  other 
magistrate  who  was  to  preside.  ^  It  appears  to  have  been  customary,  firom  a 
very  early  period, '  to  issue  this  prockmation  seventeen  days  beforehand,  and 
this  spaod  of  time  was  termed  Trinundinum,  because,  in  tins  way,  the  subject 
to  be  discussed  became  known  to  the  people  for  three  successive  market-days 
(fiundi'nae)  before  they  were  called  upon  to  give  their  votes.  But  although  this 
may  have  been  the  practice  sanctioned  by  custom,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
was  often  departed  fit>m  in  cases  of  emergency,  and  laws  were  passed,  and 
magistrates  were  elected,  sometimes  even  upon  a  single  day's  notice.'  But  by 
the  Lex  Caecilia  Didia^  passed  B.C.  98,  it  was  positively  enacted  that  no  law 
could  be  proposed  to  the  people  for  tiieir  acceptance  untQ  its  provisums  had  been 

1  Ut.  ZXXY.  94.    AnL  GelL  XUL  IS. 
9  Ut.  IIL  a&.    M»orob.  8.  L  1& 
i  Uv.  IT.  K  ZXIV.  7.  XXY.  S. 
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pdblkfatd  for  the  «pMe  of  Trinundiman  at  leut,  (at  leges  TrimmdiNO  die 
prmnMdgarimlm'^)  this  pabUeatUm  being  tenned  Promulgation  wfaenoc  Promdl- 
gare  legem  meana  to  propose  a  law.  The  provisioiiB  of  the  Lex  GaeeiUa  Diidia 
were  anlMeqiiaaUT  nuuie  more  stringent  by  the  Lex  IMma  Junia^  passed, 
pnrtMd>]y,  in  B.C. '62.  Cicero  makes  repeated  alloaion  to  time  laws,  and  lamento 
tlieir  .Eolation  daring  the  troubloos  period  when  he  lived. 

«i—  ci— iltiiilnB  1 — Comitia  oonld  be  held  npon  particolar  days  only,  whiih 
wtre,'from  this  cirBomstance,  marked  in  the  Ealendars  as  i>ie9  Comitialee;  and 
tinae  oonld  not  have  been  very  nnmerons  if  we  observe  those  which  we  know -to 
have 'bean  exehided.    These  were — 

1.  All  Dies  Festi,  i.e.  all  days  oonsecrated  to  the  worship  of  the  gods,  and 
aalebrated  by  sacrifices,  banquets  or  games.  Among  these  were  xndnded  the 
Caknds  and  Ides  of  every  month,  the  fonner  being  sacred  to  Jnno,  the  latter  to 
Jnpiter. 

2.  The  Nundinae  or  market  days  on  which  the  oonntiy  people  came  into  the 
dty  to  buy  or  seU,  and  which  fell  every  eighth  day.  ThsB  restriction,  however, 
n»y  have  been  in  part  removed  by  the  Lex  Hortensia  of  B.C.  286,  whieh 
declared  that  it  should  be  lawful  to  transact  legal  bnsmess  on  the  Nundinae. 

8.  It  appean  that  by  a  Lex  Pupia,  regarding  whidi  we  know  Uttle  but  tiie 
name,  that  it  was  forbidden  to  hold  a  meeting  of  the  Senate  on  a  Dies  ComitialiSy 
so  that  many  days  open  for  ordinary  bnsiness  could  not  have  been  Dies  Comt- 
iiaks. 

1— r >rf  IMaetlMg. — >We  know  nothing  as  to  tlie  period  of  the  day  at  whidi 
the  Comitia  nsnaUy  assembled ;  but  it  was  a  general  constitutional  nik,  tliat'so 
public  business  of  any  kind  could  be  transacted  before  simrise  or  after  sunset.  ^ 

iBtmi««  wlilflli  Hilght  nbruFtlv  pat  an  ead  tm  a  W««tlnie  afOoMlttai. 
We  have  already  seen  that  if  the  auspices  were  unfiivourable  the  assembly  was 
put  off;  but  even  after  the  Comitia  had  met,  the  meeting  might  be  broken  up 
witiMNit  coming  to  a  vote  by  various  drcnmstanees. 

•1.  If  any  magistrate  of  equal  or  superior  rank  to  the  presiding  magistrate 
gme  formal  notice  (obntmtiavii)  that  he  was  watching  the  heavens  (se  servare 
Oe  coeU)\)    See  above,  p.  Ir^. 

2.  If  lightning  was  seen  or  if  a  sudden  storm  arose. '    See  above,  p.  1^. 

8.  If  any  individual  present  was  seized  with  £pilepey,  a  disease  which  was 
hnoe  named  Morbus  ComiHaUs.  ^ 

4.  By  the  interoeauon  of  one  of  the  Tribunes  of  the  Flebs.  This  right,  whidh 
will  be  folly  explained  when  we  treat  of  the  magistracy  itself,  could  only  be 
eze*ted,  in  tiie  caae  of  a  law,  after  the  law  had  been  read  over,  but  befone  the 
people  had  begun  to  TOte.  * 

5.  Bynight-^fall  coming  on  before  the  buriness  vras  concluded. 

6.  If  the -standard  hoisted  on  the  Janiculum  was  lowered ;  but  this  applied  to 
tiie  Comitia  Centoriata  alone,  and  will  be  noticed  in  treating  specially  of  that 
assembly. 

But  lUthough  the  assembly  was  broken  up  abruptly  by  a  storm,  by  interoessioOf 
by  nigfat^foll,  or  the  like,  the  meeting  might  be  hold  to  be  merely  adjonmed, 

»iete<liawaU  e.l  i6.  W.    Vmno  L.L.  Vl.'f.W.  Fett.  s.t.  SamUmat,  p.  m.  PmU.  I>lM.«fV. 
CnMinith  ^  «.    An).  QtlLT.  17.    Cic.ad.  Q.  F.  IL  13.  ad  Fam.  1.4.  d«  pror.  coos.  UL  )Mft 

li.ii.  XVIII.  a 

S  DIonys.  IX.  41.    CIc.  In  Cat  IIL  IX    Dion  Caaa.  XXXIX.  69.    Flut.  Aan. 

S  LIT.  XL.  fltt. 

4  Fast  t-T.  ProhUmrt  Comitta,  p.  334.    Aul.  Cell.  XIX.  SL 
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and  the  snine  qnestioti  might  be  again  «abmitted  to  the  people  vna  onihe  di^ 
following.  ^ 

The  above  remarks  apply,  in  a  great  meanne  to  allGomitia.  We  now  proeeed 
to  consider  these  assemblies  separately. 

COiariA  CUBIAXA.. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Comitia  Curiata^  instxtnted,  we  are  told,  ^  by 
Bomulus,  formed  the  original,  and,  for  a  considerable  time,  the  only  popular 
assembly  among  the  Romans;  but  the  period  daring  which  this  assembly 
exerdsed  any  considerable  influence  or  control  over  public  affairs  belongs 
azdusively  to  that  epoch  of  history  which  is  involved  in  the  deepest  obscaiity, 
and  hence  our  information  upon  all  matters  of  detail  is  extremely  limited  and 
uncertain.    The  following  points  seem  to  be  fully  established : — 

1.  The  oonstituent  body  of  the  Comitia  Curiata^  as  the  name  implies,  was 
composed  of  the  thirty  Curiae.  The  Curiae  being  made  up  of  Patrician  Gentes, 
it  follows  that  the  Plebeians  must  have  been  altogether  excluded  from  these 
assemblies.  Whether,  in  ancient  times,  the  Clients  of  the  Patricians  took  a  part 
in  the  proceedings,  is  a  question  which  has  been  much  agitated ;  but  it  is  very 
difficult  to  understand  how  a  dass  of  persons  so  completely  under  the  influence 
of  their  Patrons  as  the  Clients  were,  could  have  exercised  any  independent 
political  power,  and  hence  we  are  led  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  those  who  maintain 
that  the  Patricians  alone  had  the  right  of  voting. 

2.  The  Comitia  Curiata  being  the  only  popular  assembly  up  to  the  time  of 
Servius  Tullius,  wielded  all  those  constitutional  powers,  dvU  and  religious, 
which  were  hdd  to  belong  to  the  citizens  as  a  body,  although  those  powers,  in 
the  earlier  ages  of  the  state,  could  not  have  been  very  clearly  defined.  It  dected 
the  kings,  all  priests,'  and  perhaps  the  quaestors  also,^  enacted  laws,'  declared 
war,  or  condnded  peace,  ^  and  was  the  court  of  last  appeal  in  all  matters 
affecting  the  life  or  privileges  of  Patricians.  ^ 

It  would  be  vain  if  we  were  to  attempt  to  enter  into  details  with  regard  to  the 
forms  and  ceremonies  observed  in  holding  the  Comitia  Cariata,  indeed  we  ought 
always  to  bear  in  mmd  that  the  few  particolars  recorded  rest,  for  the  most  part, 
upon  the  evidence  of  writers  who  flourished  many  centuries  after  the  customs 
which  they  describe  had  entirdy  passed  away,  and  who  were  ever  prone  to 
represent  the  usages  of  their  own  times  as  having  existed  unchanged  from  the 
most  remote  ages.    On  one  or  two  topics  we  can  speak  with  tolerable  certain^. 

Each  Curia  had  one  vote,  and  the  vote  of  each  Curia  was  determined  by  the 
nuOority  of  voices  in  that  Curia,  every  citizen  voting  individnally  (viritm)  in 
the  Curia  to  which  ho  belonged.  The  question  under  discussion  was  decided  by 
the  majority  of  the  Curiae.  The  Cuna  called  up  to  vote  first  was  tenoned 
Prmdpium ;  but  since  we  know  that  the  same  Curia  did  not  always  vote  first, 
h  is  probable  that  the  precedence  was,  on  each  occasion,  determined  by  lot.  The 
nnmbcr  of  the  Curiae  being  thirty,  it  might  happen  that  they  would  be  equally 
divided  upon  a  question ;  but  what  provision  was  made  to  meet  such  a  contin- 
gency is  nowhere  indicated.    The  debate  regarding  the  disposal  of  the  property 

1  LiT.  VIL  17.  X.  a  XL.  ja  eomp.  XXXL  &  7. 
S  XHonjB.  IL  li. 

t  Dionyfl.  IL  K.  Aal.  G«n.  XY.  37. 

4  See  the  conflicting  tettlmontos  of  Jnnliw  GmedMurasftn.  Dlpian.  Dig.  1.  •!& -end  lieeii 
AWL  XL  «. 
«  Pompon.  Dig.  L  IL  S. 

•  LW.  L  M.  32.  38.  40.    AuL  OelL  XVL  4.    Dionyi.  VIIL  91.  IX.  69. 
T  See  Llr.  1.  26.  VIIL  33.    Dlonyi.  III.  aS. 
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of  the  Tarqnins  turned,  aooordlng  to  DioDrsius,  upon  a  siogle  rote,  80  that  tlw 
Curiae  ranst  have  stood  sizteeo  agdost  fourteen.^ 

During  the  regal  period,  the  Comitia  Cnriata  could  not  meet  unless  summoned  hy 
the  king,  or  by  his  representative,  the  Tribunus  Celerum,  or,  in  the  absence  of  the 
king,  bj  the  Praefectns  Urbis,  or,  when  the  throne  was  vacant,  by  an  Inter-rex. 
These  magistrates  could  not  summon  the  Comitia  unless  authorized  by  a  decree  of 
the  Senate;  and  no  measure  passed  by  the  Comitia  was  held  valid  until  ratified  by  a 
decree  of  the  Senate.  Notice  of  the  assembly  was  given  by  Lictors,  one  being 
attached  to  each  Curia,  {lAdor  CWt'aftM,}  who  went  round  and  summoned  the 
members  individually  {nominatim.)  Public  criers  {praecones)  were  sometimes  em- 
ployed for  the  same  purpose.  The  place  of  meetmg  was  the  Comiiium,  where  the 
tribunal  of  the  king  was  placed  (Comitium  ab  eo  quod  coibant  eo  Cotnitiis  CurkUtM 
et  lUkun  eauscu)^ 

Under  the  republic,  when  a  Lex  Curiaia  was  required,  one  of  the  Consuls,  a 
Praetor  or  a  Dictator  might  preside.  In  cases  of  adoption  and  when  matters  of  a 
purely  religious  character  were  debated,  a  Pontifex  could  hold  the  assembly,  and 
we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the  Curio  Maaanuu  (see  p.  88)  must  have,  in  some 
instances,  enjoyed  a  similar  privileges' 

It  would  seem  that  the  same  solemnities,  with  regard  to  auspices,  sacrifices,  and 
prayers,  were  observed  in  meetings  of  the  Comitia  Curiata  which  afterwards  char- 
acterised the  Comitia  Centuriata,  and  to  these  we  shall  advert  mora  particularly  in 
the  next  section. 

Omdaal  Decline  of  the  C^niltla  Curiata. — The  first  blow  to  the  influence 
of  the  Comitia  Curiata  was  the  establishment,  by  Servius  TuUius,  of  the  Comitia 
Centuriata,  which  included  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  was  doubtless  intended 
to  supersede,  in  a  great  measure,  the  most  important  functions  of  the  existing 
assembly.  The  powers  of  both  alike  were,  probably,  almost  entirely  suspended 
during  the  despotic  sway  of  the  second  Tarqain;  but  upon  his  expulsion,  the 
Patricians  recovered  their  power  to  such  an  extent  that  although  the  consuls  were 
elected  by  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  no  measure  passed  by  that  body  was  binding 
until  it  had  received  the  sanction  of  the  Comitia  Curiata,  in  which  many  of  the  most 
important  measures  with  regard  to  the  in&nt  republic  were  originated  and  decided ; 
and  when  the  question  arose  with  regard  to  the  compilation  of  a  new  code  of  laws, 
the  Patricians  boldly  declared — datamm  legu  neminem  nisi  e  Patribut.*  But  this 
controlling  power  was  altogether  lost  when,  by  the  Lex  PublUict,  passed  by  Q.  Pub- 
lilius  Philo,  dictator,  B.C.  339,  the  Pairet^  i.e.,  Patricians,  were  compelled  to  ratify 
beforehand  whatever  laws  the  Comitia  Centuriata  might  determine—  ut  legum  qua 
ComitOs  CenturicUit  ferretUur  ante  initum  tuffragium  PcUret  auctores  fiereat  (JLAy. 

VIII.  12.)* 

Moreover,  the  foundations  upon  which  the  dominion  of  the  Patricians  and  the 
Comitia  Cnriata  rested  were  gradually  undermined  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings, 
by  the  steadily  increasing  influence  of  the  Plebeians,  who  first  of  all  extorted  Uie 
right  of  electing,  from  thur  own  body,  magistrates  invested  with  great  powers  for 
the  protection  of  their  interests:  then  organised  thdr  own  constitutional  assemblies, 
the  Comitia  Tnbuia ;  then  by  the  Lex  Licinia  (B.C.  867)  obuined  a  share  in 
the  ooDSulahip;  and  finally,  by  the  Lex  Publiiia,  passed  at  the  same  time  and 

>  Dionys.  II.  14.  IV.  20.  84.  V.  6.    Liv.  L  43.  IX.  Sa 

«  Dionys.  IL  7.  14.  60.  IV.  7L  IX.  41.    Liv.  1. 17.  59.  VL  41.    Varro  L  L.  V.  8  IM.    L»eL 
Felix  ap.  Anl.  QelL  XV.  27. 
s  Cie.  de  leg.  agr.  IL  11. 12.    Liv.  IX.  38.    Aul.  Gell.  V.  19. 

*  Dionys.  IX.  76. 84.  V.  6.  67.  VL  89.  VIL  88.  69.    Ut.  IL  66.  HL  IL  31. 

•  Confirmed  by  the  Lex  Maenia^  B.C.  286.    See  Cic.  Brut  14.  pro  Piano.  8.  comp.  Liv.  I.  U. 
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bj  the  same  person  with  that  mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph,  established  the 
important  principle  that  all  laws  passed  in  the  Comitia  Tributa  should  be  binding 
on  the  whole  community — ut  PUbiscita  omnes  Quirites  tenerent  (Liv.  l.c.) 
Upon  this  topic  we  shall  say  more  in  treating  of  the  Comitia  Tr^uta. 

From  this  time  forward  we  hear  little  of  the  Comitia  Guriata,  whose  influence 
may  be  regarded  as  having  completely  ceased  when  the  Plebeians  were  admitted 
to  a  full  participation  in  all  political  rights ;  and  this  assembly  would  probably 
have  altogether  disappeared  had  it  not  been  closely  connected  with  certain 
religious  observances,  which,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  people,  could  not, 
without  sacrilege,  have  been  committed  to  any  other  body.  Of  these,  the  most 
important  were — 

1.  The  granting  of  Imperium  or  supreme  militaiy  command.  Although  the 
kings  were  elected  by  the  Comitia  Cnriata,  it  was  essential  tiuit  a  second  meeting 
of  the  same  Comitia  should  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  to  the  new 
sovereign  Imperium^  with  which  was  always  combined  the  right  of  taking  the 
Auspicia  in  the  field,  a  duty  and  privilege  appertaining  to  the  commander*in- 
chi^  alone.  Now,  although  the  doctrine  long  and  strenuously  maintamedl>y  the 
Patricians,  that  they,  and  they  alone,  possessed  the  right  of  taking  auspices, 
was  set  aside  upon  the  election  of  Plebeians  to  the  consulate,  it  was  stiU  admitted 
that  the  power  of  taking  auspices  must  emanate  from  and  be  conferred  by  the 
Patricians ;  and  hence,  after  the  election  of  consuls  by  the  Comitia  Centuriata, 
a  law  passed  by  the  Comitia  Curiata  (Lex  Curiata  de  Imperio)  conferring 
Imperium  and  the  Auspicia  was,  in  practice,  held  to  be  essential  down  to  the 
veiy  dose  of  the  republic.  ^  Thus,  Comitia  Curiata  quae  rem  mHitarem  con- 
tinent— ConsuHf  si  Legem  Curiatam  non  hahet^  attingere  rem  milUarem  non 
licet — Demtts  igitur  Imperium  Caesari  sine  quo  res  militaris  administrari, 
teneri  exercitus,  helium  geri  non  potest,  ^ 

This  meeting  of  the  Comitia  Curiata,  although  never  dispensed  with,  became 
in  process  of  time  a  mere  form,  and  in  the  age  of  Cicero,  the  ceremonies  werv 
performed  by  an  assemblage  of  the  thirty  Lictores  Curiati^  each  representing 
his  own  Curia — Comitiis  .  .  .  illis  ad  speciem  atque  ad  usurpationem  vetustatii 
per  XXX,  lictores  auspiciorum  causa  adumbratis — Nunc  quia  prima  ilia 
Comitia  tenetis^  Centuriata  et  TVibuta,  Curiata  tanlum  ausficiobuh  causa 
remanserunt.  ^ 

It  would  appear  from  an  expression  dropped  by  Cicero— Maiores  de  omnibus 
magistratibus  bis  vos  sententiam  Jerre  voluerunt* — that  a  meeting  of  th« 
Comitia  Cnriata  was  anciently  required  to  ratify  the  election  of  all  magistrates  \ 
but  that  when  the  procedure  became  a  mere  form,  it  was  held  to  be  essential  it- 
the  case  of  the  consuls  only  who  thus  received  the  auspices. 

2.  Arrogatio, — ^When  an  individual  passed  by  adoption  into  a  Gens  to  which 
he  ^d  not  previously  belong,  the  sanction  of  the  Comitia  Curiata  was  held  requi- 
site, because,  since  each  Gens  and  Familia  had  its  own  peculiar  rites,  (jgentilitia 
sacra—sacra  privata,)  the  act  of  passing  from  one  Gens  into  another,  implied 
that  the  individual  adopted  must  be  relieved  from  the  obligation  to  perform  one 
set  of  rites,  and  must  bind  himself  to  maintain  new  observances.  In  this  case, 
the  question  being  regarded  as  one  of  a  purely  religious  character,  the  assembly 

1  That  there  were  toiiM  dUputat  apon  thli  matter  In  theory  appears  from  Cia  ad  Vam.  I 
u.  13. 
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1&  ad  Q.  F.  III.  S. 

S  Cie.  de  leg.  agr.  II.  la  }% 

«Ci«.deleg.agr.  II.  la 
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was  held  by  a  Pontifex,  and  to  this  we  find  an  allusion  in  the  words  addmsed 
by  Galba  to  Piao— iS^  te  privatus  Lege  Curiata  apud  PontificeB^  ut  morit  est, 
adoptarem.  ^ 

When  a  forMgoer  was  admitted  into  a  Patrician  Gens,  the  piroceBS  was  tenned 
Cooptatio;  when  a  Plebeian  entered  a  Patrician  Gens,  AdUctio;  when  a 
Patrician  passed  from  one  Patrician  Gens  to  another,  Adoptio ;  when  a  Patrician 
nassed  into  a  Plebeian  Gens,  TransducHo  ad  PUbeniy  and  he  was  said  Transire 
ad  Plebem^  the  term  Arrogaiio  comprehending  all  the  varieties. ' 

3.  Since  it  appears  that  the  Curio  Maxirtnu  was  elected  by  Gomitia,  we 
can  scarcelj  donbt  that  the  Comitia  in  question  must  have  been  the  Comitia 
Curiata,  although  the  words  of  Livj  might  lead  to  a  different  conclusion.  ^ 

COMITIA  CENTI7RIATA. 

We  have  already  (p.  96)  described  the  distribution  of  the  whole  body  of 
Roman  citizens  by  Servius  Tullius  into  Classes  and  Centuriae,  One  of  the  chief 
results  of  this  division  was  the  establishment  of  the  Comitia  Centuriata^  which, 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  republic,  was  regarded  as  the  most  important 
of  the  constitutional  assemblies,  and  was  styled  ComiHatus  Maximus.  ^  The 
great  characteristic  of  the  Comitia  Centuriata  was,  that  from  the  period  of  its 
institution  it  was,  in  the  strictest  sense,  a  national  assembly,  and  not  an  assembly 
of  one  class  or  order.  While  the  Comitia  Cnriata  was,  at  all  times,  composed 
ezduaively  of  the  Patrician  Gentoe,  and  while  the  Comitia  Tributa  was,  for  a 
considerable  period,  confined  to  the  Plebeians,  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  from  the 
very  beginning,  comprehended  all  citissens  whatsoever,  (universus  Populus 
Romaiius,')  '  the  leading  principle  of  classification  being  property,  although  both 
age  and  station  exercised  influence  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  subordmate  details. 
Cum  ex  aetate  et  censu  suffragium  feralur  Centuriata  Comitia  esse.  ^ 

Original  CoaMltntlon  of  the  Comitia  Ceatarlata.— We  have  seen  (p. 
97)  that  the  whole  body  of  citizens  was  divided  into  198  Centuries.  When  any 
question  was  submitted  to  the  Comitia  Centuriata  it  was  decided  by  a  majority 
of  these  Centuries.  Each  Century  had  one  vote,  and  the  vote  of  each  Century 
was  decided  by  the  majority  of  the  individuals  who  were  included  in  that 
Centuiy.  Consequently,  ninety-seven  Centuries  would  form  a  majority  in  the 
Comitia  Centuriata.  But  it  will  be  observed  that  the  first  class,  together  with 
the  eighteen  Centuries  of  Equites  made  up  ninety-eight  Centuries,  so  that,  if  the 
Centuries  of  Equites  and  of  the  first  class  were  unanimous,  they  would  alone  dedde 
any  question,  whatever  might  be  the  views  and  wishes  of  the  remaining  Classes. 
Moreover,  since  the  Equites  and  the  first  dass  were  composed  entirely  of  the 
most  wealtliy  citizens,  the  aggregate  of  individuals  contained  in  these  ninety-eight 
Centuries  must  have  been  much  smaUer  than  in  any  other  dass ;  in  fact,  the 
number  of  individuals  in  each  class  would  increase  as  the  qualification  became 
lower,  and  the  lowest  class,  the  sixth,  would  doubtless  contain  a  larger  number 
of  individuals  than  all  the  other  Classes  taken  together.  Hence,  the  obvious 
effect  of  this  system  was  to  throw  the  whole  power  of  the  state  into  the  hands  of 
the  wealthy,  while  those  possessed  of  moderate  means,  and  those  who  had  litUe 

I  Tkelt.  Hltt  I.  lA.    See  tho  Sttet.  OeUr.  65.    Dion  Can.  XXXVIL  51.    AppUuL  B.a 
nL94. 

s  Ur.  IV.  4.  16.    Suet  lib.  1. 1.  Nev.  1.  OoUt.  S.    There  it  aa  imferCeat 
Adoptioos  in  Anl.  Gell.  V.  19. 

•  Llv.  XXVIL  8. 

4  Cic.  de  legg.  IIL  19.  oorop.  Ontt.  post  red.  in  Ben.  11. 

t  Glc.  de  lee.  egr.  II.  8. 

6  LeeL  ap.  Aol.  GelL  XV.  ST. 
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or  1M  reilbed  oapital  would  have  a  mere  nominal  viA»  wikhovt  resi  influeRei;, 
except  when  dissension  prevailed  among  the  ricb.  Thia-muat'  have  beenthe  object 
of  Sorina,  who  intended  the  Gomitia  Centuriata  to  betfaeBapnme  oofnuitotiona] 
asMmblv,  and  this  design  was  probably  oarried  into  eseoationiwiiile  he  MveA ;  ^ 
bat  doling  the  sway  of  the  second  Taiqnin,  all  the  prindples  and  fbims  of  the 
oonstitntion  were,  in  a  great  measnre,  set  at  nanght,  and  hia  reigo  i^^proached 
to  a  pnie  deapotisoL 

CiMBitlii  CeaMrtate  at  the  €ommeHceHieiitt«f  iHe-Btopvllllc.— After  the 
overthrow  of  the  monarchy,  the  whole  power  of  the  state  woe  fbr  a  time  wielded 
by  the  Patricians ;  and  aithoagh  the  Comitia  Centuriata  wae  not  abolished,  it 
oocapied  a  dependent  position,  since  no  measure  oonld  be  snbmitted  to  the 
Otetnries  without  the  sanction  of  the  Senate,  and  no  vote  of  the  GeDturies  was 
Md  valid  until  ratified  by  the  Comitia  Cuiiata. 

But  in  the  year  B.C.  389,  one  hundred  and  seventy  yean  after  the  expalsion  of 
the  Tarquins,  the  Leges  PubHHae  were  passed,  (see  above  p.  148,)  which  virtnaBy 
abrogated  the  power  possessed  by  the  Comitia  Curiata  by  dcdaring  that  the 
Patricians  should  be  required  to  sanction  by  anticipation  whatever  laws  might 
be  passed  in  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  and,  at  the  same  time,  checked  and  limited 
the  influence  of  the  latter,  by  raising  up  a  rival  co-ordinate  power  in  the  Comitia 
TVibuta,  which  was  now  devated  to  the  rank  of  a  national  assembly,  and  its 
oidinanoes,  originaUy  applicable  to  the  Plebeiana  alone,  were  now  made  bindmg 
upon  the  whole  community. 

Ccntvria  PmcrofatiTa. — ^According  to  the  constitution  of  Servius  Tullius, 
when  the  Centuries  were  called  up  to  vote  they  were  summoned  in  regular  order, 
be^nning  with  the  Equestrian  Centuries,  then  the  Centuries  of  the  first  dass, 
and  so  on  in  succession.  ^  Hence,  as  pointed  out  above,  if  the  Eqoflstrian 
Centuries  and  those  of  the  first  dass  were  unanimous,  the  question  was  deddsd, 
and  it  was  unnecessary  to  proceed  further  with  the  vote.  But  at  an  eariy  period 
of  the  commonwealth, '  a  very  important  modification  of  these  arrangements  was 
introduced,  the  Centuries  were  no  longer  called  up  in  regular  order,  beginnmg 
with  the  most  wealthy  and  graduaUy  descending,  but  &e  Century  first  called 
upon  to  vote  was  fixed  by  lot.  The  Century  upon  wfaioh  the  lot  fell  waa  termed 
Centuria  PraerogaiivcL,  those  which  immediatdy  followed  were  called  Piimo 
voeatae^  *  the  rest  lure  vocatae.  This  precedence  in  voting,  which  we  might,  at 
first  sight,  regard  as  of  no  moment,  was  rendered  of  great  importance  by  the 
superstition  of  the  Romans.  The  decision  by  lot  was  believed  to  be  regulated  by 
the  Gods ;  and  thus,  the  vote  given  by  the  Centuria  Praerogativa  was  looked  upon 
as  an  indication  of  the  will  of  heaven,  (Praerogativam^  omen  comitiorum^  Cio.  de 
Div.  n.  40,)  and  as  such,  was  followed,  in  elections  at  least,  by  a  majority  of  th*) 
Centuries.  This  is  known  to  have  happened  not  merdy  in  particular  inatances, 
as  when  Livy  (XXYI.  22.)  tdls  us— auctontotem  PraerogcUivae  omnes  Ceu" 
turiae  seeuiae  stmt — but  Cicero  expressly  dedares  that  there  waa  no  example 
upon  record  of  a  candidate  for  a  public  office  having  failed  to  cany  his  deotKm 
if  he  obtained  the  sufirage  of  the  Praerogativa — An  tandem  una  Centuria 

1  THSfliTTI  Tft 

run  L  4S.  oooop.  XLIIL  16L    Dtooys.  IV.  90.  YII.  fiS. 

s^The  first  allniioD  to  the  jmetiee  atemt  to  bo  In  Liv.  V.  ISl  irtMVS  tlio  MatorlMT  ii 
fMordlng  the  eronts  of  B.  C  396. 

4  The  prima  voeaiat  may  have  been  the  Equestrian  Centuries,  but  the  matter  is  rery 
donbtftiL  Liry  (X.  S2.)  uses  the  expression  ■  eumqut  ei  pnurogiMta  et  priim»  veeotot  omims 
etniuriae  amsulem  dietbant  i  elsewhere  (XXYIL  6.)  be  speaks  of  the  Centuries  wirieh  fol- 
lowed the  pitmnoftBMni  as  iwrt  voeatae,  while  the  Pseudo  Asoonlns  (A ok  L  la  Vetr.  9L.)i8ayi^ 
PraerogatHKU  nmt  trib*u  ^ua*  primal  suffrogium  f.runt  ttnt»  ha*v9mUm. 
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Praerogativa  tantum  habet  auctoritatis  ut  nemo  unquam  prior  earn  tulent  quin 
renur^tusisit,    Cio.  pro  Plane  20. 

In  this  way  the  inflnenoe  of  the  wealthy  Centuries,  although  the  chances  were 
in  then:  &Tour,  might  sometimes  be  nentralized,  and  a  Gentniy  of  the  fifth  class, 
or  even  the  CapUe  Censi^  might  decide  the  fate  of  a  candidate. 

laeMveraltoH  mT  the  CcMtnrIca  with  ihe  Tribes* — A  change,  apparently 
of  a  vital  character,  was  introdnced  into  the  constitution  of  the  Coroitia  Gen- 
tnriata  at  some  time  or  other  during  the  commonwealth,  but,  unfortunately, 
every  thing  connected  with  the  histoiy  of  this  change,  important  as  it  must 
have  been,  is  enveloped  in  such  impenetrable  obscurity  that  we  can  determine 
neither  the  period  when  it  took  place  nor  form  a  distinct  conception  of  its 
nature  and  extent.  All  that  we  know  with  certainty  amounts  to  this,  that 
the  Centuries  were  somehow  arranged  so  as  to  form  component  parts  of  the 
local  Tribes,  and  hence  the  Tribes  are  repeatedly  mentioned  in  connecUon  with 
the  Comitia  Centuriata,  with  which  originaUy  they  bad  certainly  nothing  in 
common.  ^ 

Various  schemes  have  been  drawn  up  with  much  ingenuity  by  different 
sdiolars,  pomting  out  how  this  might  have  been  effe^ed  without  totally 
destroying  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  the  ComiUa  Centuriata  were 
based.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  ^at  these  attempts  to  solve  the  problem 
are  little  better  than  pure  hypotheses,  the  notices  contained  in  ancient  writers 
being  so  scanty  and  imperfect  that  they  can,  without  violence,  be  accommodated 
to  plans  the  most  opposite. 

BMsiiiem  tnuiaacted  in  the  Cemltla  Centariata. — ^This  was  threefold.— 
1.  Election  of  magistrates. — 2.  Enactmg  or  repealing  laws. — 3.  Criminal  trials 
affecting  the  personal  and  political  privileges  of  Roman  citizens,  to  which  we 
may  add — ^The  declaration  of  war  and  the  condosion  of  peace,  although  this  is 
included  under  (2.) 

Magistrates. — ^The  magistrates  always  elected  in  the  Comitia  Centuriata, 
were  the  Consuls,  the  Praetors  and  the  Censors,  to  which  we  may  add  the  Decern' 
viri  during  the  brief  period  of  their  existence,  and  the  7Vt&unt  MUitares  consulari 
poiestate.  ^  It  would  appear  that  the  Curule  Aediles  and  the  Quaestors  might  be 
chosen  either  in  the  ComitiA  Centuriata  or  in  the  Comitia  Tributa,  at  least  such 
seems  to  have  been  the  case  in  the  time  of  Cicero. '  We  find  also  that  in  special 
cases  the  Comitia  Centuriata  nominated  Proconsuls,  and  once  it  appointed  a 
Prodictator.  *  There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  during  the  first  years  of  the 
commonwealth  the  Comitia  Centuriata  could  not  vote  for  any  candidates  for  the 
consulship  unless  such  as  had  previously  received  the  sanction  of  the  Senate ;  but 
this  restriction,  if  it  ever  existed,  seems  to  have  been  removed  about  B.C.  482. 
See  Zonaras,  as  quoted  by  Niebuhr,  vol.  II.  p.  205. 

Laws. — Any  proposal  for  enacting  a  new  law  or  repealing  one  already  in 
force,  might  be  submitted  to  the  Comitia  Centuriata  by  the  presiding  magistrate, 
provided  it  had  previously  received  the  sanction  of  the  Senate  (ex  senatus' 
amsulto. 

Criminal  Trials. — ^According  to  the  laws  of  the  XII  Tables,  no  chai^ge 
which  involved  the  Caput  (see  p.  113)  of  a  Roman  citizen,  could  be  tried  befim 
any  tribunal  except  the  Comitia  Centuriata — Turn  leges  jtraeclarisrimae  d$ 

1  «.« .  Llr.  XXIV.  r  XXYIL  4  XXIX .  37.    Cle.  de  leg.  agr.  IL  1 

S  LIT.  IlL  S3.  35.  V.  M. 

s  Ole.  pro  Pluie.  sa  ad  Att  IT.  a  «d  Fam.  VII.  sa 

4  LIT.  XXVL  18.  XXIL  8. 
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XII  Toibulis  tralatae  duae:  qiiarum  altera  privilegia  toUit:  altera  de  CapUe 
citris  rogari^  niH  maxitno  comitiatu,  tTetot.— Cic.de  legg.  III.  19.  pro  Sest.  34. 
From  an  early  period^  however,  the  Comitia  Gentiiriata  was  in  the  habit  of 
delegating  its  anthority  to  commiaaionerB,  as  we  shall  explain  more  fully  in  the 
chapter  on  criminal  truds. 

Blaglstnues  who  could  Sammoa  and  Preside  at  the  Comltla  Cea- 
tarlaia. — Of  the  ordinaiy  magistrates,  the  Consul,  the  Praetor  Urhanus,  and  the 
Cetuor  possessed  this  privilege,^  and  also  the  Decemviri  and  the  Trtbuni 
MiUtares  consulari  potestate^  at  the  period  when  these  offices  were  in  existence ; 
of  the  extraordinary  magistrates,  the  Dictator^  the  Magister  Equitum,  and  the 
Inter-rex;  but  all  harl  not  the  same  powers. 

When  one  only  of  the  Consuls  was  in  the  city,  it  belonged  to  him  to  summon 
and  preside  at  these  assemblies,  whatever  the  busmess  might  be — ^if  both  consuls 
were  present,  they  usually  decided  by  lot  which  of  them  should  perform  this  duty 
— and  when  both  were  obliged  to  quit  the  city,  they  arranged  beforehand  which 
should  return  and  preside  at  the  elections. '  The  Decemviri^  the  Tribtmi  MiU- 
tares consulari'  potestate,  the  Dictator  and  the  Magister  Equitum,  stood 
exactly  in  the  same  position  as  the  Consuls. 

The  Praetor  Urbanus  could  hold  the  Comitia  Centuriata  for  trials  only, ' 
except  in  some  rare  cases  in  which  he  received  special  authority,  and  which  must 
therefore  be  regarded  as  exceptions  to  the  rule.  ^  The  Censors  could  preside 
only  when  the  assembly  was  convoked  for  matters  connected  with  their  peculiar 
dn^  of  taking  the  Census,  and  the  Inter-rex,  probably,  at  elections  only.  The 
first  Consuls,  according  to  Livy,  (I.  60,)  were  elected  in  the  Comitia  Centuriata 
by  the  Proe/ectus  IMi;  but  on  this  point  he  is  contradicted  by  Dionysius 
(IV.  84.) 

PMllMiaarf  Fome.— To  some  of  these  we  have  ah^eady  adverted^ 

1.  The  Senate  fixed  the  day  on  which  the  assembly  was  to  bo  held,  having,  in 
the  case  of  laws,  given  their  sanction  to  the  measure  which  was  to  be  proposed. 

2.  Public  notice  of  the  day  of  meeting  and  of  the  business  was  given  by  a 
written  proclamation,  (edictum^)  usually  seventeen  days  (trinundinum)  before- 
hand.   See  above  p.  145. 

3.  Immediately  after  midnight,  on  the  morning  fixed  for  the  assembly,  the 
auspices  were  taken  as  describe,  p.  144. 

4.  On  the  day  of  assembly  a  formal  veri>al  proclamation  was  made  by  a  public 
servant,  a  praeco^  aceensus,  or  comicen,  and  in  later  times,  according  to  Yarro, 
by  an  Augur^  calling  upon  the  people  to  meet  before  the  Consul. ' 

Place  of  Meetlac.^ — ^The  organusation  of  the  Classes  and  Centnriae  being 
original^  essentially  military,  the  people  were  wont,  in  ancient  times,  to  assemble 
in  martial  order,  and  probably  fully  armed.  Hence  the  Comitia  Centuriata  is 
frequently  termed,  especially  in  le^  or  sacred  formularies,  Exercitus  urbanus 
— Exercitus  centuriatus^  or  simply  Exercitus — ^the  presiding  magistrate  was 
said  Imperare  exercituniy  and  when  he  dismissed  the  assembly,  Exercitum 
remittere.*  Bat  since  it  was  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  constitution  that 
any  body  of  armed  men  should  congregate  within  the  waUs  of  the  city,  it  was 

1  To  these,  tonie  would  add  the  QuagHorm^  at  least  in  so  fkr  as  trials  in  the  earliest  afsa 
vefo  eopoerned.    See  Varro.  L.L.  YI.  <  oa  eomp.  Lir.  III.  24. 

t  LIT.  xxxv.  e.  20.  XXIV.  ia 

3  LIT.  XXYL  S.  XLIIL  16.    Dion  Cass.  XXXVIL  27. 

4  Ut.  XXV.  7.  XXYII.  a. 

'  Anl.  OelL  XY.  97.  and  a  somewhat  obsenre  passage  In  Yarro  L.L.  YL  1 96. 
•  Yarro  LL.  YL  S  sa  <  94.    Fast  s.t.  Remino,  ^  sSdi   LIt.  L  43.  XXXIX.  I&    A«l.  Qell 
XIII.I&XY.n 
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that  the  Comitia  Centnriata  should  be  held  outside  the  Pomoentim. 
From  the  earliest  timee  the  Campus  Martius  was  the  regular  plaoe  of  meeting, 
and  on  one  oocasion  only  do  we  find  the  Centuries  assembling  in  a  different 
locality,  (the  Lucus  Poetdinus^  ontstde  of  the  Porta  Nomentana^  bejrond  the 
Yiminal,)  but  this  was  for  the  special  object  of  aToiding  the  sight  of  the 
Capitoline.  ^  Even  after  the  practice  of  assembling  in  arms  had  long  been 
disocmtinned,  the  Campus  Martius  continued  to  be  the  place  of  meeting ;  and  as 
a  memorial  of  the  precautions  observed  in  ancient  times,  when  £ome  was 
florroimded  by  hostile  tribes  up  to  her  vefy  walls,  to  prerent  a  surprise,  a 
detadiment  of  men  was  posted  upon  the  Janicnium  with  a  red  banner  (vexUhtm 
rufi  colons)  displayed.  In  the  early  ages,  when  this  banner  was  lowered  it  was 
a  signal  that  danger  was  at  hand,  and  the  Comitia  immediately  broke  up.  Hie 
rule  was  never  formally  set  aside ;  and  accordingly,  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  we 
find  that  the  consul  Metellus  gave  orders  for  the  flag  on  the  Janionlnm  to 
be  struck  while  the  trial  of  Rabirius  was  proceeding,  and  thus  succeeded  in 
breaking  up  the  assembly  before  it  came  to  a  vote. ' 

Fomi  of  Froccdmm. — ^The  citizens  being  assembled,  and  no  interruption 
being  announced  fifom  the  auspices,  the  proMedings  were  opened  by  a  solemn 
prayer,  (solenine  carmen  precationis — solemnis  ista  comitiorum  precatio— 
Unigian  mud  comUiorum  cartnerij)  offered  up  br  the  presiding  magistrate,  and 
the  prayer  was  generally,  if  not  always,  preceded  by  a  sacrifice. '  The  reti^ons 
rites  being  completed,  the  president  submitted  to  the  meeting  the  matter  upon 
which  they  were  required  to  decide,  and  introduced  his  statement  (jn-aefabatur) 
by  the  solemn  formula — Quod  bonum^  faustum^  filix^  fortunatumque  sit.  ^  In 
the  case  of  an  election,  he  read  over  the  names  of  the  difiisrent  candidates,  and 
might,  if  he  thought  fit,  make  observations  upon  their  comparative  merits. ' 
Af^  he  had  concluded,  any  magistrate  of  equal  or  superior  nmk,  or  any  of  the 
Tribunes  of  the  Plebs,  might  address  the  multitude,  and  then  private  individuals,  * 
if  they  could  obtain  permission  finom  the  president  and  the  tribunes,  might  come 
fbrward  to  argue  in  favour  of,  or  against,  the  measure — Ad  suadendum  dis^ 
tmxdendmmque  prodtbant — Romanis  pro  condone  suadere  et  dissuadere  (sc. 
rogationem)  moris  fuiL  ^  This  portion  of  the  proceedings  being  brought  to  a 
oondnsion,  if  no  tribune  interposed  his  Veto,  and  no  declaration  of  an  unfavour- 
able omen  (cibnuntiatio)  was  announced  by  a  qualified  person,  the  president 
oaDed  upon  the  people  to  separate  for  the  purpose  of  voting — Si  vobis  videtur^ 
discedite  Quirites — Ite  in  suffragium  bene  iuvantibus  Dis,  The  crowd,  which 
had  hitherto  been  standing  promiscuously,  then  separated,  each  Century  having, 
probably,  a  position  assigned  to  it.  Then  followed  the  casting  of  lots  to  dedolB 
which  Century  should  vote  first  (sortitio  praerogaHvae.)  The  names  of  the 
different  Centuries,  written  upon  tickets  {sortes)  were  thrown  (oomtcietoitttr) 
into  a  vase,  (tima  s.  siteUa^)  were  shaken  together,  (aequabantury)  and  one  of 
them  was  tlmywn  or  drawn  out,  that  which  came  &8t  (quae  prtma  exierat) 
being  the  praerogaHva,    When  the  Centuria  praerogativa  had  given  its  vote. 
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the  other  Centuriee  were  called  up  in  regnkr  snooeBsion,  begmnin^  with  the 
Equestrian  Centuries  and  the  first  class,  an  airangement  which  seems  to  haare 
remained  unaltered  in  the  dajs  of  Cicero,  although  a  bill  was  brought  in  bj  C. 
Graocfana  to  detennine  the  precedence  of  the  whole  by  lot — lex  qtuan  C,  Grac^ 
ehus  in  tribunatupromtdgaverat^  ut  ex  confuns  quinque  classibus  sorte  centuriae 
vocartntur.  But  although  it  does  not  appear  that  this  proposal  ever  beeame 
law,  it  would  seem  that  the  Centuries  sometimes  voted  without  paying  attention 
to  any  regular  order  of  succession,  and  were  in  that  case  said  tntre  amjunim 
smffiragUan.  ^  The  manner  of  taking  and  counting  the  votes,  of  announcing  the 
result,  and  dismissing  the  assembly,  being  oonunon  to  all  Comitia  alike,  have 
been  already  detailed  in  p.  140. 

fl 

COHTTIA.  TBIB17TA. 

Aa  the  Comtia  Curiata  were  at  all  times  composed  of  Patricians  alone,  so 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  tho-Comtia  Tributa  were  originally  confined 
to  the  Plebeiana;  the  Comitia  Centuriata  being  the  only  one  of  the  three 
popular  assembliee  which,  from  the  first,  comprehended  the  members  of  both 
oraers.  Hence  the  CanUtia  Tributa  are  frequently  termed  Concilia  Plebis^  a 
name  which  they  retained  even  after  they  had  ceased  to  be  meetings  of  the 
Plebs  exclusively,  ^  and  the  decrees  passed  in  them  were  called  Plebisciia  in 
opposition  to  the  Leges  of  the  Comitia  Centuriata;  the  resolutions  of  the  Pleba 
bemg  tedmically  ezproased  by  the  verb  sciscere^  while  the  people  at  large  were 
said  itiber&~~NuUam  ilU  nostril  [maiores,]  sapientissim  et  sanctissimi  \iiri 
vim  conciottie  esse  voluenmt.  Quae  scieceret  PUbes^  ant  quae  Populus  tuberet; 
summota  concionet  distrtbuti*  partibus^  tributim  et  centuriatim  descriptis 
ordhubue^  c^tustfots,  oelaltMis,  auditis  auetoribus^  re  mvUos  dies  promulgata 
et  cognita^  iuberi  vetariqtie  voluenmL  * 

•rtsiift  wmd-  Pfogi—  of  tMo  Cvaytia  Trilnink — ^There  can  be  little  doubi 
that  the  Tribes,  from  the  time  of  their  organization  by  Servius  Tullius,  would 
occasionally  assemble  individually  or  collectively,  for  the  discussion  of  matters 
connected  with  then:  local  or  general  interests;  but  these  meetings  did  not 
assume  the  form  or  dignity  of  regular  Comitia  until  the  year  B.C.  491,  when 
the  Tribes  were  convoked  to  give  their  verdict  on  the  charges  against  Coriolanua, 
and  this  is  regarded  by  Dionysius  as  the  first  example  of  a  meeting  of  the  Comitia 
TVibuia  properly  so  called.  *  But  even  tMs  might  be  regarded  aa  an  extraor- 
dinaiT  procedure,  not  to  be  recognised  as  a  precedent,  and  we  can  scarcely 
consider  the  Comitia  Tributa  to  have  been  placed  upon  a  regular  footing  undl 
twen^  years  later,  (B.C.  471,)  when  Publilius  Yolero,  Tribune  of  the  Plebs, 
passed  a  law  which  ordained  that  the  Plebeian  magistrates,  who  had  hitherto 
besQ  chosen  br  the  Comitia  Curiata,  sbrald  for  the  futnre  be  elected  in  the  Comitia 
Tributa.  *  This  secured  regular  meetings  at  stated  periods ;  but  the  legislative 
powers  of  the  Comitia  Tributa,  in  so  fitr  as  the  community  at  large  was  concerned, 
wcm  not  My  established  until  a  mnefa  later  period.  We  find  three  distinct 
SDaetments  ott  thiersnlgeefe*- 
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1.  Lex  Valeria  Horada^  passed  by  L.  Valerius  and  H.  Horatios  when 
Consols,  B.C.  449,  who  legem  Centuriatis  Condlm  tukre,  ut  quod  trihutim 
Plebes  iussiseetf  Popuhtm  teneret. ' 

2.  Lex  PubliHa,  passed  by  Q.  Pablilius  Philo  when  Dictator,  B.C.  339— 
Ut  Plebiscita  omnes  Q^iritelt  tenerent,  * 

3.  Lex  Hortensia  passed  by  Q.  Hortensios  when  Dictator,  B.C.  286— C7r 
Plebiscita  univermm  Populum  tenerent.  * 

It  would,  at  first  sight,  appear  that  these  laws,  although  spread  over  a  space 
of  a  hundred  and  sixty  years,  were  absolntely  identical,  each  providing  that  the 
Plebiscita^  or  ordinances  passed  by  the  Plebs  in  the  Comitia  Tributa,  should  be 
binding  not  on  the  Plebs  alone,  but  on  the  whole  body  of  the  Roman  people 
(^Qfiirites — universus  Populus  Romanus,)  The  difficulty  may  be  explained  by 
supposing  that  the  Lex  Valeria  Horatia  gave  to  Plebiscita  the  force  of  Leges^ 
provided  they  were  sanctioned  by  the  Senate  before  being  submitted  to  the 
Tribes,  and  subsequently  ratified  by  the  Comitia  Curiata,  that  the  Lex  PublUia 
deprived  the  Comitia  Civiata  of  all  right  to  interfere,  and  that  the  Lex  Hortensia 
declared  the  consent  of  the  Senate  to  be  unnecessary.  This,  it  must  be  under- 
stood, is  merely  a  hypothesis ;  but  it  is  not  improbable  in  itself,  and  is  in 
accordance  with  what  we  know  positively  with  regard  to  the  progress  of  the 
constitution. 

From  the  passing  of  the  Lex  Valeria  Horatia^  the  Comitia  Tributa  assumed 
tlie  right  of  discharging  functions  of  the  same  nature  as  those  committed  to  the 
Comitia  Centuriata,  that  is,  the  election  of  magistrates,  the  enactment  of  laws, 
and  the  trial  of  criminals.  And  we  can  have  Uttle  doubt,  that  from  this  time 
forward  the  Patricians  and  their  Clients  voted  in  these  assemblies,  while  we 
have  no  evidence  to  prove  that  this  took  place  before  the  enactment  of  the  laws 
of  the  XII  Tables,  B.C.  450.  It  is  true  that,  theoretically,  those  matters  alone 
ought  to  have  been  submitted  to  the  Comitia  Tributa  which  were  conceived  to 
affect  peculiarly  the  interests  of  the  Plebs ;  but  it  is  easy,  at  the  same  time,  to 
perceive  that  this  principle,  even  if  fully  recognised,  would  admit  of  great  latitude 
of  interpretation  in  times  of  popular  excitement.  After  the  Plebeians  were 
admitted  to  a  full  participation  in  the  honours  of  the  state,  there  i4>pearB  to  have 
been  little  collision  between  the  Comitia  Centuriata  and  the  Comitia  TVi&Mto, 
each  assembly  had  its  oim  duties  defined  with  sufficient  distinctness,  to  which 
they,  for  the  most  part,  confined  themselves. 

Those  which  fell  to  the  Comitia  Tributa  in  the  three  departments  noticed  above, 
may  be  briefly  enumerated. 

nngiaimtes. — 1.  The  purely  Plebeian  magistrates,  in  terms  of  the  law  of 
Publilius  Yolero,  namely,  the  Tribuni  Plebis  and  Aediles  PlebeO. 

2.  The  Aediles  Curuks  and  the  Quaestores^  during  a  conttderable  period ; 
but  upon  this  point  we  shall  speak  more  at  large  when  treating  of  these  offices. 

3.  The  members  of  the  great  colleges  of  priests,  after  the  passing  of  the  Lex 
Domida,  B.C.  104. 

4.  Most  of  the  inferior  magistrates  such  as  Triumviri  Monetales;  Triumviri 
CapitaleSj  and  others  to  be  specified  hereafter  (AnI.  GelL  XIIL  15.) 

5.  Such  of  the  Tribuni  Militum  as  were  not  nommated  by  the  general  (Sail. 
Jug.  60.    Liv.  Vn.  5.) 

6.  The  commissioners,  (Curatores,)  appomted  from  time  to  time  fbrportiooiDg 
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out  grantB  of  the  public  land  among  the  poorer  dasaes  {Duumviri^  Driunwin, 
j'C.  affria  dividundis,     CIc.  de  leg.  agr.  II.  7.) 

Tfltol*. — These  were  originally  limited  to  cases  which  involved  a  charge  of 
having  invaded  or  infringed  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Plebeians  as  an  order. 
Sach  were  the  trials  of  Coriolanus,  of  Kaeso  Qainctins,  of  Appios  the  Decemvir, 
and  of  Cains  Sempronius.^  Subsequently  this  jurisdiction  was  extended,*  in  so 
far  as  the  nature  of  the  offences  was  concerned;  but  by  the  laws  of  the  XII. 
Tables,  the  Comitia  Tributa  were  prohibited  from  inflicting  any  punishment 
more  severe  than  the  imposition  of  a  fine — (muUae  trro^afib) —an  offence 
involving  the  Caput  of  a  Boman  citizen,  could  be  tried  before  the  Comitia  Centuriata 
only. 

l*awB. — It  is  a  matter  of  great  difiiculty  to  fix,  in  general  terms,  what  class 
of  laws  could  be  legitimately  submitted  to  the  Comitia  of  the  Tribes,  and  indeed 
it  would  seem  that  this  point  was  never  very  clearly  di  fined.  According  to  the 
theory  of  the  constitution,  it  would  be  those  onlj'  which  bore  upon  the  interests 
of  the  Plebe  as  a  separate  order;  but  this  limitation  would  manifestly  prove 
almost  worthless  in  practice,  for  no  measure  whatsoever  could  be  brought  forward 
which  might  not  be  proved  to  bear  either  directly  or  indirectly  on  the  interests  of 
the  Plebeians.  The  difiiculty  was  increased  by  the  circumstance  tlxat  the  Senate, 
when  extraordinary  dispatch  was  required,  or  when  it  seemed  unnecessary  to 
observe  all  the  tedious  forms  required  for  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  frequently 
requested  the  Tribunes  of  the  Plebs  to  submit  matten  to  the  Comitia  Tributa 
ivbich,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  would  have  been  placed  before  the  Comitia 
Centuriata. 

That  the  powere  of  the  Comitia  Tributa  were  held  to  be  limited  is  clear  from  a 
passage  in  Livy,  (XXXYIII.  36.  B.C.  188,)  where  C.  Valerius  Tappus,  a  Tribune 
of  the  Plebs,  is  represented  as  having  brought  in  a  law  for  bestowing  the  full 
Civtioi  on  the  the  inhabitants  of  Fundi,  Formiae  and  Arpinum,  on  which  four  of 
his  colleagues  were  about  to  place  their  Veto,  on  the  ground  that  it  had  been 
introduoed  without  the  sanction  of  the  Senate,  (quia  non  ex  auctoriiate  SemUus 
ferretuTy)  but  withdrew  their  opposit]on^4(2oc/i  popuU  esse  non  Senaiut  ius^ 
suffragaim  quibua  wSt,  imparUri.  But  althongh  the  powers  of  the  Comitia 
Tributa  were,  to  a  certain  extent,  ill  defined,  there  were  some  matters,  snch  as  the 
election  of  consuls  and  other  superior  magbtretes,  in  which  they  never  attempted  to 
interfere, 

IHa^trmlea  wh«  SanMuoned  aad  Presided  in  the  Cemitia  Tribata, 

—-The  Tribuni  Plebis  were  naturally  the  persons  by  whom  the  Comitia  Tributa 
were,  in  most  cases,  summoned,  and  who  presided.  When  a  measure  was  proposed 
by  one  Tribune  specially,  with  the  consent,  however,  of  all  his  colleagues,  which  was 
essential,  he  would  obviously  preside  at  the  meeting  called  to  consider  it.  When 
matten  were  brought  forward  in  which  the  whole  college  of  Tribunes  might  be  sup- 
posed to  feel  an  equal  interest,  then,  in  all  probability,  the  presidency  was  decided 
by  lot  (Liv.  III.  64.) 

The  Aedikt  Plebeii  also  had  the  right  of  holding  the  Comitia  Tributa,  but  only,  it 
would  seem,  for  impeachments  and  matters  of  police  immediately  connected  with 
their  own  peculiar  jurisdiction.' 

The  Consuls  and  Praetors  frequently  presided  at  the  election  of  snch  magistrates 
as  the  Aedilet  Curuks  and  the  QuaestoreSj  and  also  at  trials,  but  very  rarely 
when  laws  were  proposed;  and  it  seems  certain  that  no  measore  whatsoever 
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oould  he  propoMd  to  the  Tribes,  nor  snj  boiinen  tbe  tnaiulcd  •witfant  tlM 
permifision  of  the  Tribones.  ^ 

Made  «r  ttanmatthic. — ^The  Comitia  Tribnta  might  be  sammoiied  at  the 
diaeretion  of  the  Tribaoee  of  the  Plehe.  Notioe  wm  given  of  the  ]iropoaed 
meetiiig,  sometiineB  veiballj  from  the  Battra^  more  finoquently  hj  means  of  a 
pfTodamation  (edietam)  hmig  up  in  the  Fonmi,  and  the  Yiatores  of  the  Tribanes 
were  sent  roimd  to  warn  the  oomitry  voters  within  reach.  When  the  poblio 
notioe  was  given  the  nature  of  the  business  was  explained,  and  when  a  law  was 
to  be  propoMd,  a  copy  of  the  law,  with  the  names  of  its  most  strenuous  scqiporters, 
(auctores)  was  publicly  exposed,  such  publication  {promulgaiio^)  after  the 
passing  of  the  Lex  Caecilia  Didia  (see  above,  p.  145,)  taking  place  at  least  a 
Trinundinum  before  the  day  fixed  for  the  assembly. 

VUmc  of  meeting. — ^The  Comitia  Tribnta  not  being  like  the  Comitia  Cen- 
turiata,  essentially  a  militar}'  assemblage,  might  be  held  any  where  either  within 
or  without  the  walls,  provided  the  di^anoe  from  the  Pomoerium  was  not  more 
than  a  mile,  beyond  which  limit  the  Tribunes  had  no  jurisdiction.  The  ordinazy 
place  of  meeting  withui  the  city  was  the  lower  Forum,  and  more  rarely  the 
Capitol ;  without  the  city,  the  C^pus  Martins,  or  the  Prata  Flaminia.  * 

iPwmltmimmcry  Vonas. — All  the  formalities  with  regard  to  auspices'  and 
sacrifices  were  dispensed  with  in  the  Comitia  Tribnta.  The  only  obstacle  seems 
to  have  been  the  formal  announcement,  (pbnuntiatio^)  by  a  qualified  person, 
that  he  was  observing  the  heavens  (se  servare  de  codo.)  8ee  above,  p.  14L5.  Comp. 
Cic.  in  Vatin.  2. 

Mode  of  Fvoeedore. — The  people  having  assembled,  the  president  explained 
to  the  meeting  tbe  matter  for  which  it  had  been  called  together ;  if  a  law  was 
proposed,  it  was  read  over  by  a  cleric  (scriba)  or  public  crier ;  (praeco ;)  if  an 
election  was  to  take  place,  tlie  names  of  the  candidates  were  proclaimed  by  the 
president,  who  then  introduced  thoM  who  were  desirons  of  speaking.  No  one 
oould  address  the  assembly  without  his  permission  ezoept  a  Tribune,  any  one  of 
whom  oould  at  once  put  an  end  to  the  proceedings  by  his  Veto. 

WoUmtf, — ^When  the  matter  had  been  snffidently  discussed,  the  multitude,  who 
had  been  standing  promiscuously,  now  separated  and  divided  into  their  respeetive 
Tribes.  Lots  were  then  cast,  deciding  the  order  in  which  each  tribe  should  vote, 
that  which  was  called  upon  to  vote  first  being  styled  Tribus  Principium  or 
Tribus  Praeroffativa  and  the  Tribes  which  followed  lure  Vocatae.  The  votes 
were  originally  given  viv^  voce,  afterwards  by  ballot,  as  explained  above,  p. 
108.  Each  Tribe  had  one  vote,  the  vote  of  the  Tribe  being  decided  by  the  minority 
of  individuals  who  composed  the  Tribe,  and  the  majority  of  Tribes  deciding  the 
Umalinii  aAiame. 

Although  the  Comitia  Tribnta  was  the  most  democraUo  in  its  constitution  of  all 
the  popular  assemblies,  the  classification  of  the  voters,  depending  entirely  upon 
their  place  of  residence,  without  reference  to  descent,  fortune,  or  age,  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that  the  sufirage  of  each  citizen  had  equal  weight  in  deciding  a 
question,  since  this  could  only  have  been  the  case  had  each  Tribe  euntaimd 
exactly  the  same  number  of  voters.  When  Scrvius  Tullius  first  dislributed  the 
people  into  local  tribes,  the  sum  total  of  thoee  who  lived  constantly  in  the  ei^ 
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mot  Tcry  great,  and  the  Roman  territory  was  divided  ojnong  a  Tciy  krge 
bodj  of  small  proprietois,  so  that  the  nnmber  of  individoals  in  each  of  tiie  four 
regions  of  the  citj  did  not,  probabfy,  greatly  ezeeed  the  number  of  those  who 
were  enroDed  in  the  twenty-six  countiy  distriets.  But,  as  the  population  of 
Some  inereased,  the  estates  anmnd  became  more  extensive,  and  the  number  of 
praprietoxB  and  of  free  labourers  diminished,  so  that  the  disparity  of  numbers 
in  tiie  City  and  the  Rnstic  Tribes  must  have  been  striking,  although  this  was,  to  a 
oertein  extent,  oounterbalanoed  by  the  enrohnent  in  one  or  other  of  the  Rustic 
Tribes  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  Muuidpia  who,  from  time  to  time,  were 
admitted  to  the  full  Cimtas.  The  Tribe  to  which  each  dtizen  belonged  was, 
strictly  speaking,  determined  by  the  place  of  liis  abode ;  but  a  wide  discretion 
seems  to  have  been  left  to  the  eensors,  under  whose  inspection  the  lists  were 
made  up.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  Appius  Claudius,  (censor  B.C.  812,)  who 
seiaed  every  opportunity  of  mortifying  the  aristocracy,  in  order  to  render  the 
Comitia  Tribnta  more  democratic,  and  to  neutralize  the  influence  of  the  country 
voters,  disperaed  the  lowest  class  of  citizens  among  all  the  Tribes  (humilibus  per 
omnes  iribus  divisis  Forurr  tt  Campum  corrupil  .  .  .  Ex  eo  tempore  in  duaa 
partes  diseessU  civitas,  Aliud  integer  populus,  fautor  et  cultor  bononan^ 
aiiud  forensis  faetio  tenebat,)  ^  This  arrangement  was,  however,  overthrown 
by  Q.  Fabius  Ruliianns,  who,  when  censor,  (B.C.  804,)  enrolled  the  whole  of 
the  ^^forensis  tnrba''  in  the  four  city  tribes,  and  thus  gained  for  himself  and  his 
descendants  the  title  of  Maximxi» — FabiuSy  simtil  concordiae  eattsa,  simul  ne 
humilUmorum  in  manu  Comitia  essent,  omnem  forensem  turbam  excretam  in 
quatuor  tribus  coniecitf  urbanasque  eas  appeUavit,  ^ 

The  changes  which  took  place  from  time  to  time  regarding  the  Tribes  in  whicli 
Libenini  were  enroUed  have  been  already  noticed.    See  p.  132. 

COMITIA  CAJATA. 

In  addition  to  the  Comitia  Curiata,  C.  Centuriata  and  C.  Tributa,  we  find 
a  fourth  species  of  Comitia  mentioned,  although  rarely,  by  ancient  vrriters,  under 
the  name  of  Comitia  Calata,  and  much  discussion  has  'taken  place  among 
scholars  with  regard  to  the  nature  and  object  of  these  assemblies.  Our  chief 
information  is  derived  fi:t>m  the  following  passage,  in  Anlus  Gellius  (XV,  27.) — 

In  libro  Laelii  Felicis  ad  Q.  Mucium  primo  scriptum  est^  Ijibeonem  scribere, 
Calata  CoMiriA  esse,  quae  pro  collegio  pontificum  habentur  out  Begis  attt 
Flaminum  inaugurandorum  causa,  Eorum  autem  alia  esse  Curiata,  alia 
Centuriata.  Curiata  per  lictorem  Curiatum  calari  id  est,  convocari: 
Centuriata  per  comidnem,  lisdem  Comitiis  quae  Calata  appellari  diximusj 
et  Sacrorum  Detestatio  et  Testamenta  feri  solebant,  Tria  enim  genera 
testamentontm  fuisae  accepimus;  tmum,  quod  in  Calatis  Comitiis^  in  condone 
popuUfieret^  &a 

It  appears  fi:om  this — 

1.  That  the  Comitia  Calata  was  an  assembly  held  by  the  Pontifices,  and 
here  we  may  remark  that  the  verb  Calare^  meaning  to  summon,  was  in  ordinary 
use  among  the  Roman  priests,  whose  attendants  were  termed  Calatores. 

2.  That  the  people  assembled  sometimes  in  Curiae  and  sometimes  in  0$m^ 
iuriae. 

1  Uv.  IX.  46. 
3  Ut.  I.C. 

s  Vcrro  L  L.  V.  }  I^  VI  $  1ft.  77.    Paul.  Biaa  s.v.   Calatores,  ^  IS.  Hasrrt.  -6.  X  U^ 
atrr.  ad  Virg.  G.  L  268.  £n.  VIIL  654. 
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8.  That  tlie  objecU  for  which  these  meetings  were  held  were  tlireefold— (a) 
For  the  consecration  of  certain  priests,  the  Rex  Sacrificulus  and  the  Flamuus 
— <&)  For  the  making  of  wills — (c)  For  the  Detestatio  Sacrorum, 

From  a  full  consideration  of  the  above,  and  all  other  passages  bearing  upon 
this  subject,  it  appears  probable  that  these  assemblies  were  of  the  same  nature 
as  those  held  in  the  Capitol,  in  front  of  the  Curia  Calabra^  (see  p.  26,)  to 
which  the  people  were  convoked  (calahantur)  on  the  appearance  of  each  new 
moon,  when  one  of  the  Pontifices  or  the  Bex  Sacrificulus  made  proclamation 
(calando  prodebat)  of  the  distribution  of  the  Nones  and  Ides  for  the  month, 
and  also  of  the  days  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  the  gods.  It  seems  certain, 
moreover,  that  in  the  Comitia  Calata,  for  whatever  purpose  summoned,  the 
people  at  large  were  altogether  passive,  being  merely  listeners  receiving  infor- 
mation, or  witnesses  beholding  some  formal  procedure.  ^ 

With  regard  to  the  making  of  wills,  we  find  a  distinct  assertion  in  Gains  (II. 
§  101.) — TesiamerUorum  autem  genera  initio  duo  Juerunt:  nam  aut  CcUatis 
ComitOs  faciebant^  quae  Comitia  his  in  anno  testamentis  faciendis  destinata 
erant^  &c. — and  then  proceeds  to  say,  that  the  practice  of  making  wills  in  this 
manner  had  fallen  altogether  into  disuse.  A  vnll  made  in  the  Comitia  Calata 
was,  in  all  probability,  a  formal  public  dedaration  by  the  testator,  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  wished  his  property  to  be  disposed  of  after  death,  and  this  method 
was  resorted  to  at  a  period  when  written  documents  were  little  employed,  in  order 
that  his  real  wishes  might  be  proved  by  a  multitoJe  of  witnesses,  and  all  dispute 
and  litigation  thus  obviated. 

With  regard  to  the  Detestatio  Sacrorum  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  confi- 
dence, since  the  expression  is  found  nowhere  except  in  the  passage  quoted  above. 
It  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  a  fonnal  declaration  upon  the  part  of  an 
heir,  that  he  renounced  certain  sacred  rites  which  were  occasionally  attached  to 
property, '  such  renunciation  requiring  the  sanction  of  the  Pontifex  Maiimns, 
given  in  presence  of  the  assembled  people. 

If  the  views  explained  above  are  correct,  it  follows  that  Comitia  Calata 
approached  more  nearly  in  their  character  to  Condones  than  to  Comitia  property 
so  called,  since  the  essence  of  Comitia  was  wanting,  the  people  not  being  asked 
to  vote  upon  any  proposal,  but  summoned  merely  to  see  and  to  hear ;  and  this 
is  confirmed  by  the  expression  of  Aulus  Gcllius — Tria  enim  genera  testamen^ 
torum  fuisse  accepimus  unum  quod  Calatis  Comitiis  nr  cokgiokb  pofuli 
Jierety  &c. 

C«mitia  vadcr  the  Bmpire. — ^This  subject  may  be  dismissed  in  a  veiy  few 
words. 

Comitia  Curvata, — ^The  Comitia  Curiata  continued  to  meet  under  the  Empire, 
for  the  purpose  of  confirming  adoptions.  Leges  Curiatae  were  passed,  ratifying 
the  adoption  of  Tiberius  by  Augustus  and  of  Nero  by  Claudius.  The  ceremony 
is  alluded  to  as  common  in  the  speech  of  Galba,  reported  by  Tacitus,  and  although 
at  a  later  period  the  consent  of  the  Senate  was  held  to  be  sufficient,  the  ancient 
practice  was  not  formally  abrogated  until  a  law  was  enacted  (AJ).  286)  by 
Diocletian  deckiring — Arrogatio  ex  indulgentia  principali  facta^  perinde  valet 
apud  Praetorem  vel  Praesulem  intimata^  ac  si  per  Popuhan  iure  antiquo  facta 
esset.* 

1  Varro  L.L.  Y.  {  13.  VT.  {  16.  87.  Paul.  DUa  a.T.  Calaiartt,  p.  98.  Maorok  &  L  lb 
■m't.  ad  Vlrg.  G.  I.  901  JEn.  VIII.  654. 

>  Cle.  do  togg.  IL  91. 

S  8a«t.  OoUT.  e\  Taett.  Ana  XIL  96L  41.  HUt.  L  is.  IMon  Caaa.  LXIZ.  9QL  LXZIK  IL 
Cod.  Inat.  Via  slTilL  2.  — -— » 
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ComUia  Centuriata  and  Comitia  Tributa, — We  have  seen  that  the  prero« 
gatiye  of  the  people,  as  exercised  under  the  lepablic,  in  these  Cknnitia,  was 
fenrfold— 1.  To  declare  war  and  to  conclude  peace.  2.  To  act  as  a  supreme  court 
of  criminal  judicature  in  all  cases  affecting  the  life  and  privileges  of  a  Roman 
citizen.    3.  To  enact  laws.    4.  To  elect  magistrates. 

1.  With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  matters,  the  people  seem  never  to  have 
been  consulted  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  ^ 

2.  Their  direct  interference  with  the  second  had  been,  in  a  great  measure, 
rendered  unnecessary,  by  the  institution  of  the  Quaestiones  Perpetuae,  which  we 
shall  discuss  at  large  hereafter.  They  still,  however,  even  in  tiie  age  cf  Cicero, 
acted  as  judges  in  causes,  such  as  that  of  Rabirius,  for  which  no  separate  court 
had  been  established,  and  their  control  over  criminal  prosecutions  was  fully 
acknowledged  in  theoty  until  they  were  finally  deprived  of  all  jurisdiction  by 
Augustus. ' 

8.  They  retained  the  power  of  enacting  laws,  ostensibly  at  least,  for  a  longer 
period. 

Augustus  submitted  several  measures  to  the  people  in  their  Comitia  according 
to  ancient  forms,  and  in  some  instances  met  with  such  strenuous  opposition  that 
he  was  compelled  to  modify  his  proposals.  His  example  was  followed  to  a  certain 
extent  by  Tiberius  and  Claudius;  and  the  assemblies  appear  to  have  been 
occasionally  summoned  for  legislative  purposes  as  late  as  tiie  reign  of  Nerva. 
Gradually,  however,  the  epistles  and  decrees  of  the  Prince  and  the  resolutions  of 
the  Senate,  passed  with  his  approbation,  superseded  all  other  legislation ;  and  we 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  bill  was  ever  submitted  to  the  Comitia  after 
the  dose  of  the  first  century. ' 

4.  The  Comitia  were  still  summoned  for  the  election  of  magistrates  in  the 
second  century,  but  they  did  not  poesesB  even  a  shadow  of  power.  Julius  Csesar 
and  Augustus  recommended,  as  iJie  phrase  was — Commendo  vohis — ^the  persons 
whom  they  desired  to  raise  to  the  Consulship,  and  also  one  half  of  the  number  of 
candidates  requisite  to  fill  the  other  offices  of  state,  professing  to  leave  the 
remaining  places  open  to  free  competition,  and  Augustus  even  went  through  the 
farce  of  canvassing  the  electors  in  person  on  behalf  of  those  whom  he  had 
named.  ^  But  under  Tiberius,  the  little  which  had  been  left  by  his  predecessor 
was  taken  away ;  and  while  the  £mperor  still  continued  to  nominate  the  Consuls 
and  a  certain  number  of  the  magistrates  of  inferior  grade,  the  rest  were  selected 
by  the  Senate.  However,  when  Tacitus  says  (Ann.  I.  16) — Turn  primum  e 
Uampo  Comitia  ad  Patres  translata  sunt — he  does  not  mean  to  assert  that 
popular  assemblies  for  the  election  of  magistrates  were  no  longer  held,  but  merely 
that  they  thenceforward  ceased  to  exercise  any  real  influence. '  The  Comiti^ 
Centuriata  were  regularly  summoned,  and  met,  as  in  the  olden  time,  in  the 
Campus  Martius ;  and  down  to  the  period  indicated  above,  the  proceedings  seem 
to  have  been  conducted  with  due  regard  to  all  ancient  forms  and  ceremonies.  A 
Consul  presided,  auspices  were  observed,  prayers  and  sacrifices  were  offered  up, 
and  even  the  red  flag  was  hoisted  on  the  Janiculum ;  *  but  the  people,  instead  of 

1  8ee  Dion  Cast.  XLIL  sa 
S  Dion  Cms.  LVL  4a 

3  BiMt.  OotoT.  S4.  Veap.  11.  oompu  Soneo.  de  bonef.  VL  S2.    Gains  L  9  4.  5.    Digest  L  IL  8. 
•  li.  ilL  9.  iv.  1.    The  words  of  the  Instltntions  L  il.  A.  are  Terj  distinct. 

4  Svet  Caes.  41.  OetaT.  40.  56.  VitelL  II.  Tadt  Hist  L  77.  comp.  Dion  Cass.  XLIL  SO. 
XLm.  4&  47.  SI.  JAIL  SI.  LV.  84.    Appian.  ac  L  108. 

«  Taeit  Ann.  L  16  81.    VeUeius  IL  1S4. 12&    Dion  Cass.  LVIIL  90. 
•  Suet  Tesp.  &  Dona,  la    PUn.  Panegyr.  63.  seq^    Dion  Cass.  XXXYIL  S8L  LVm.  ML 
•OBSfk  yopl8«L  Tadt  7. 
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iMin^  called  «poii  to  oboote  freely  from  a  irameroas  body^  of  a^iranta,  were 
nqamd  aurely  to  ghre  their  aanctioa  to  a  Ust,  previously  di»wD  up  by  tbe  Prinee 
and  tlie  Senate,  contaiiimg  the  exact  namber  of  individuab  requisite  to  fill  the 
vacant  oflioes,  and  no  more.  An  attempt  was  made  by  Caligula  to  make  over 
onoe  more  the  elections  to  the  people,  but  the  arrangements  of  Tiberius  were  soon 
iwtoved.  ^  Although  ihe  people  were  thus  altogether  excluded,  the  power  of 
selection  intrusted  to  the  Senate  was,  under  some  emperors  at  least,  exercised 
freely.  This  appears  from  the  accounts  transmitted  to  us  by  the  younser  Pliny 
of  the  seal  with  which  thd  SenatorB  were  canyaased  and  bribed,  just  as  the  larger 
ooDstituenoies  had  been  in  fbnner  days ;  of  the  violent  pari^  spirit  exhibited,  and 
of  the  scenes  of  tumult  and  confusion  which  aioee,  and  which  rendered  the 
introdnotioo  of  the  ballot  expedient,  fordbly  contrasting  these  disorders  with  the 

Save  and  dignified  composure  which  had  characterized  the  proceedings  under 
e  first  Emperors. ' 

It  would  appear  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  fi>urth  centuiy  the  people  had 
ceased  to  be  called  together  even  as  a  matter  of  form,  and  by  writers  who 
flourished  at  the  dose  of  that  centuxy  the  Gomitia  are  spoken  of  as  political 
institutioos  understood  by  antiquarians  only.  *  The  words  of  Svmma<mus  (fl. 
A.D.  880)  are  veiy  distinct  as  to  the  practice  in  his  time — IrUaUgamus  nosiri 
$ecuU  bona:  ahest  eera  tmrpis^  dmbiHo  corrupta  cUenielarum  ctmos,  siMa 
venaUs,  Inter  Senatum  et  Prine^>es  Comitia  tranngtntur :  eUgunt  Pairn^ 
eonjamutni  Superiortt.    (OnL  ined.  p.  40.  ed.  MaL) 

1  StMt  Otl  16.  Dion  OMt.  LDL  &  90.  eonp.  Jvr.  8.  X  97.  ModMt  DlgMt  ZLVm.  adv 
1.    Dion  Cms.  LIL  30. 

t  PUn.  Ep&  m.  SOi  eomp.  IV.  2i.  YL  19.  Tadt  As*.  HT  «  XUL  St.  Dion  Can 
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torum et  concUiorum  plebis  discrimine,  Wiesbsden,  1884. 

Laws. — Mommsen,  Bi^.  Staaisrechtf  III.  p.  150,  155,  sqq. ;  1010, 
1039,  1045,  II.  p.  312.  Henschel,  De  iure  comitiorum  tributorum^  &c., 
Hildesheim,  1871.    Soltau,  Die  OUtigkeit  der  Plebiscite,  Berlin,  1884. 

CrOmltla  Tributa.— Urlichs,  (Teber  das  Ver/ahren  bei  der  Abstimmung 
(Rhein.  Museum,  1842,  p.  702,  sqq.) 

Comltia  Calata. — Mommsen,  SCm,  Staatsrecht,  II.  pp.  34,  37,  sqq.; 
III.  pp.  39,  318,  sqq.  Lange,  Riim.  Alterthiimer,  I.  p.  399,  sqq.  Diintzer, 
Der  Avsruf  an  den  Kalenden  (Philologus,  1861,  p.  361,  sqq.)  Herzog, 
Oeschiehte  und  System,  I.  p.  1062,  sqq.'  Gruber,  IFeber  die  comitia  ccUcUa 
(Zeitschr.  f.  Alt.,  1837,  n.  20). 

Comltia  under  the  Empire.— Mommsen,  E6m.  Slaatsrecht,  11.  p.  881, 
sqq. ;  p.  913,  sqq. ;  III.  p.  1228,  sqq.  Lange,  BOm.  AUerthiimer,  II.  p.  723, 
sqq.  Willems,  Droit  jmblic  Bomatn,  p.  £l7,  sqq.  Madvig,  Die  Verical- 
tung  und  Verfassung,  I.  p.  276,  sqq.  Herzog,  Oeschiehte  und  System,  II. 
p.  905,  sqq. 

Schmidt,  Ueber  den  Verfall  der  Volk^rechte  in  Bom  (Zeitschr.  fiir  d. 
Geschichtswiss.,  1844,  p.  37,  sqo.;  1878,  p.  326,  sqq.)  Goll,  UehT  die 
Wahlkomitien  in  der  Kaiserzeit  (Zeitschr.  f;  d.  Altertn.,  1856,  p.  509,  sqq.) 
Stobbe,  Ueber  die  Komitien  unter  den  Kaiurn  (Philologus,  31,  p.  288,  sqq.) 


CHAPTER  V. 

MAGISTRATES  OF  THE  SEGAL  AND  REPUBUCAN  PERIODS  AND 

UNDER  THE  EARLY  EMPERORS. 


BEGES. 

For  two  hundred  and  forty-four  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  citj,  tho 
administration  of  public  affairs  was  in  the  hands  of  one  supreme  magistrate,  who 
held  his  office  for  life,  with  the  title  of  Rex, 

Dntics  diMharged  hf  the  King. — The  functions  of  the  King  were  three- 
fold— 

1.  He  was  the  supreme  civil  magistrate,  the  upholder  of  order  and  the  laws ; 
he  alone  had  the  right  to  summon  meetings  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Comitia 
and  to  guide  their  deliberations,  and  he  presided  in  all  courts  of  justice. 

2.  He  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  armies  of  the  state. 

3.  He  was  chief  priest,  and  as  such,  exercised  a  guiding  influence  ovei  all 
matters  connected  with  public  religion. 

Mode  of  ElectioB.^Although  the  office  of  King  was  held  for  life,  it  was  not 
a  hereditary  but  an  elective  monarchy.  When  a  £ng  died,  the  supreme  power 
(summa  potestas)  havmg  proceeded  from  the  Patricians,  who  constituted  the 
PopubiSy  was  supposed  to  return  to  them  (res  ad  patres  rediit,)  They  were 
forthwith  summoned  (convocabantur)  by  the  Senate;  they  assembled  in  the 
Comitia  Oiuriata,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  choose,  out  of  their  own  body,  a 
temporary  King  (prodere  interregem)  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  regal  office 
nntU  matters  were  ripe  for  a  new  election.  This  Interrex  remained  in  office  for 
five  days,  and  then  Ikimself  nominated  (jtrodidit)  his  successor,  who  continued 
in  office  for  a  like  period.  It  was  understood  that  the  Comitia  for  the  choice  of 
a  new  King  was  not  to  be  held  by  the  first  Interrex,  but  the  second  might 
proceed  to  the  election ;  if  a  longer  period  was  required  for  deliberation,  a  number 
of  Interregcs  might  follow  in  succession.  At  length  the  Interrex  and  the  Senate 
naving,  in  all  probability,  made  arrangements  as  to  the  person  to  be  proposed, 
and  the  Comitia  Curiata,  consisting  entirely  of  Patricians,  having  been  regularly 
summoned  by  the  Interrex,  the  iudividual  nominated  by  a  majority  of  the 
Curiae  was  chosen  (creatus  est)  King ;  but  the  Curiae  were  restricted  to  those 
candidates  who  had  received  the  sanction  of  the  Senate,  and  were  proposed  by 
the  Interrex — TuUum  HosWium  populus  Regem^  interrege  rogante^  ComUUs 
Curiatis  creavit.  When  the  result  had  been  announced  by  the  Interrex  who 
presided,  the  monarch  elect  was  conducted  by  an  Augur  to  the  Arx,  and  there 
seated  on  a  stone  called  the  Auguraculum,  with  his  face  to  the  south.    The  omeoa 
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were  then  observed,  and  if  favonrable,  the  fact  was  annonnced  by  the  angor  to 
the  multitude  assembled  in  the  Forum  below ;  and  the  choice  of  the  Curiae,  in 
so  far  -as  the  priestly  character  of  the  monarch  was  concerned,  was  declared  to 
be  ratified  by  the  approval  of  the  gods.  ^  Finally,  the  new  King  summoned  the 
Comitia  Curiata,  and  submitted  to  them  a  law  conferring  Imperium  upon 
himself, '  and  this  having  been  passed,  *  the  ceremonies  were  held  to  be  complete. 

Such,  as  far  as  we  can  gather,  from  the  indistinct  and  inconsistent  statements 
of  those  writers  who  have  touched  upon  this  obscure  period,  were  the  forms 
anciently  observed.  The  accounts  with  regard  to  the  Interrex  are  especially 
contradictory,  and  the  authors  who  speak  with  the  greatest  precision,  evidently 
took  it  for  granted  that  all  the  rules  and  usages  connected  with  the  Interrex  of 
the  republican  times  were  identical  with  those  in  force  in  reg^ard  to  the  fimctionaiy 
who  bore  the  same  appellation  in  the  days  of  the  Kings.  * 

Servius  Tullius  was,  we  are  told,  the  first  King  who  seated  himself  upon  the 
throne  without  having  been  duly  elected  by  the  Comitia  Curiata,  (iniustu 
populi^)  but  he  obtained  their  sanction  to  a  Lex  Curiata  de  imperio  (Cic  de 
1L21.) 

iwklCMla  of  Ike  KiBcik  '  — These  were — 

1.  Twelve  attendants,  called  Lictores^  each  bearing  a  bundle  of  rods,  with  an 
axe  in  the  midst,  (/asces  cum  securibus,)  emblematic  of  the  power  of  scourging 
and  of  life  and  death. 

2.  Sella  Curulis^  a  chair  of  state  ornamented  with  ivory. 

3.  Toga  Praetexta^  a  white  doak  or  mantle  with  a  scarlet  border,  or  some- 
times a  Toga  Picta^  a  doak  embroidered  with  figures. 

4.  Traoea^  a  tunio  atriped  with  scarlet  or  purple. 

TBIBUiriTS  CELEBUU. 

The  Tribunus  CeUrum  or  commander  of  the  cavaliy,  ocoa^Med  the  second 
place  in  the  state,  being  a  sort  of  aid-de-camp  to  the  King,  and  his  r^resentativo 
in  military  affairs;^  on  the  other  hand,  the 

CU8T06  UBB18  8.  PRAEFECTCTB  USBI 

was  an  officer  appointed  by  the  King  to  act  as  his  deputy  when  compelled  to 
quit  the  dty. '    There  were  also 

QUAESTOBES ; 

but  we  shall  reserve  our  remarks  upon  these  until  we  discuss  the  Quaeston  of 
the  commonwealth. 

We  now  proceed  to  treat  of  the  ma^trates  under  the  republic,  commencing 
with  the— 

00KSULE8. 

OriisUi  •rtiM  OAce. — Upon  the  expulsion  of  the  Kings,  it  was  resolved,  in 
aoeordance,  we  are  told,  with  a  suggestion  contained  in  the  oommentariei  of 

1  Ur.  I.  la    Fhrt.  Nam.  7.    PuaL  DUo.  i.t.  Juguraeuimm,  p.  ISl 
a  Cic.  <!«.  R.  U.  13.  17.  IB.  SI. 

*  This  Uai  MDCtion  was  expranod  by  the  phnie  Fatrm  oMeUret  Jbmt— Paint  mmhrg 
fiierunt    See  Liy.  L  17. 

4  Tbe  chief  eutborftiM  are.  Cio.  de  B.  II.  19.  Llr.  I.  17.  S2.  III.  40.  IV.  7.  V.  SI.  TL  4L 
VII.  17.  21.  VIII.  'Ja.  Dionys.  IL  57.  60.  III.  36.  IV.  84.  40.  80.  VIIL  90.  Pint.  Mom.  % 
Applen.  B.C.  L  96.    Dion  Case.  XL.  45^    A  scon,  et  Schol.  Bob.  in  Cic.  pro  Milon.  5. 

•  The  whole  of  the«e  seem  to  hare  been  of  Etruscan  orlfin.  Lir.  L  8.  Cie.  de  R.  IL  IX 
FUn.  H.1V.  VIIL  4«.  IX.  SB.    Macrobi  8.  I.  6.    Ovid.  Fast.  f.  37.  II.  SOI.    Javen.  8.  VIIL  tfft. 

C  DIonya.  IV.  71 .    Lyd.  de  mafiat  L  14.    Pompon,  de  orig.  ivrts,  Digeat  L  IL  18. 
TTaoit,  Ann.  VLIL 
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Servius  TnUins,  Trho,  it  was  belieyed,  contemplated  the  establishmeDt  of  a  repob* 
lican  constitution,  to  place  the  executive  in  the  hands  of  two  snpreme  magistrates, 
who  might  aot  as  presidents  of  the  infant  commonwealth.  ^ 

These  two  magistrates  were  originally  designated  Pbaetobes,  ^  that  is,  leadens, 
(<juod  populopraeirent,)  and  sometimes  Indices;^  but  both  of  these  i^peUations 
were  superseded  at  an  earlj  period  ^  bj  the  title  of  GomfiTLES,  bestowed,  it 
would  seem,  because  it  was  their  duty  to  deliberate  for  the  welfare  of  the  state, 
(cotmUere  reiptibUcae^)  while  the  names  of  Praetor  and  Index  were  eventuaDj 
transferred  to  other  fhnctionaries. 

^HrigiHal  Jorisdictioii  of  tk«  CoBftnls. — ^The  C!on8u]s  at  first  exercised  pre- 
cisely the  same  powers,  both  civil  and  military,  as  the  Kings — UU  conauUs 
potestatem  Jiaberent  tempore  dumtaxat  annuam,  genere  ipso  et  iure  regiam-^ 
Itegio  imperio  duo  sunto;^  but  from  the  immutability  believed  to  attach  to 
things  sacred,  it  was  held  that  certain  holy  rites,  which  in  times  past  had  been 
performed  by  the  Kings,  could  not  be  duly  solemnised  by  persons  bearing  a 
different  title  and  holding  ofSce  according  to  a  different  tenure.  Accordingly,  a 
priest  was  dioeen  for  the  special  purpose  of  discharging  these  duties,  and  was 
deugnated  Rex  Sacrorum  or  Bex  Sacrifictdus. 

But  although  the  civil  and  military  functions  of  the  Kings  were  transferred  to 
the  Consuls,  the  power  wielded  by  the  latter  was  Tciy  different  in  consequence  of 
numerous  important  limitations  and  restrictions — 

1.  The  Consuls  were  always  two  in  number  (imperium  dtqflex.)  When  boti& 
were  in  the  city  or  in  the  camp  together  their  power  was  equal,  and  neither 
could  take  any  step  without  the  consent  of  the  other.  Moreover,  an  appeal  lay 
from  the  judicial  sentence  pronounced  by  the  one  to  the  other  (appeUaHo  coUegae) 
who  had  the  right  of  cancelling  the  decision  (intercessio  coUegaeJ)  *  If  a  Consiu 
died  or  resigned  while  in  office,  the  remaining  Consul  was  obliged  to  summon 
the  C(Mnitia  for  the  election  of  a  colleague  (jmbrogare  s.  sufficere  eoUegam)  to 
fin  the  vacant  place  for  the  remainder  of  the  year ;  and  a  Consul  so  chosen  was 
termed  Consul  suffectus^  in  oontradistinetion  to  CoMuk$  ordinarU^  elected  in 
uaal  manner. 

There  are  only  four,  or  rather  two,  instances  upon  record  of  this  rule  having 
been  violated  during  the  period  of  the  republio— one  in  B.C.  501,  soon  after  the 
institution  of  the  office,  when  the  death  happened  so  near  tiie  dose  of  the  official 
year  that  a  new  appointment  was  considered  unneoessaiy — the  other  in  B.C.  68, 
when  L.  Caedlius  Metellus  having  died,  and  the  Constd  mffectus  chosen  to  fill  his 
place  having  also  died  before  entering  upon  office,  a  second  dection  was  regarded 
as  onunoiis,  and  Q.  Manuus  Rex  remained  sole  ConsuL  Cn.  Papirins  Caibo,  after 
the  death  of  his  colleague  Cinna,  (B.C.  84,)  remained  sole  Consul  for  nearly  a 
year ;  but  this  was  during  a  period  of  dvil  war,  when  the  forms  of  the  oonsti- 
tntion  were  altogether  dinegarded ;  and  again,  in  B.C.  52,  Cn.  Pompeius  was 
defiberately  elected  Consul  sine  college ;  but  this  was  at  a  juncture  when  the 
extraordinary  disorders  in  the  state  odled  for  extraordinary  remedies,  and 

1  LW.  I.  4S.  aa    Dlomrt.  IV.  40l 

9  LIT.  TIL  &  wh«r«  the  Consal  Is  itjled  Prmttor  Uajnmui.  Plln.  H.N.  XYHI.  S.  Ysne 
I*L.  T.  f  SOL    Fett  LT.  Maximwm  ProHarewky  p.  161.    Anl.  G«ll.  XX.  1. 

S  Tmo  IfcL.  YL  j  88.  LIt.  IIL  56.  Cio.  de  I«sg.  IIL  3.  It  mur  b«  dottbtad,  howtfw, 
vlMther  the  term  /ndiMv.  which  maniAfltlj  vefen  to  their  Jndieul  ftmctioiis,  was  erar 
•l>IkUed  ee  a  general  title. 

«  Aeeording  to  Zonane  (YIL  19.)  the  title  Contui  waa  iittrodaced  In  B.C.  449,  apon  the 
czmilalon  of  the  jyeoemrira. 

«  Cle.  de  R.  II.  82.  de  legg.  m.  S. 

d  Dionya.  X.  17.    Ut.  U.  18.  97.  IIL  84.  S& 
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Pompaui,  aiusr  holding  ofiioe  alone  for  five  months,  amimed  his  father-m-law, 
Q.  Caedlius  Meiellns  fixui  Scipio,  as  his  colleague.  ^ 

2.  The  Kings  hdd  office  for  life,  and  were  irresponsible;  the  Consuls  remained 
in  office  for  the  fixed  period  of  one  year  only,  (annuum  imperium,)  and  when 
they  laid  down  their  magistracy,  might  be  brought  to  trial  before  the  people  if 
accused  of  malversation.  It  veiy  rarely  happen^  that  the  same  individual  was 
Consul  for  two  years  consecutively,  and  when  this  did  happen,  it  could  only  take 
place  after  a  finesh  election,  and  no  one,  when  presiding  nt  an  election  for  this  or 
any  other  office,  could  receive  votes  for  himself.  The  only  exception  to  the  above 
rule  is  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  Cinna  and  Marius,  who,  m  B.C.  84,  continued 
in  the  Consulship  without  re-election;  but  this  was  an  open  and  avowed 
violation  of  the  constitution  (liv.  Epit.  LXXX.) 

8.  The  Lex  Valeria^  passed  in  the  year  of  the  first  Consulate  (B.C.  509,) 
by  P.  Yalerins  Poplicola,  ordained — ife  quis  magistratus  civem  Romanum 
adversus  provocatumem  necaret  neve  verberaret  (Cic.  de  R.  II.  31.)  Of  this 
and  of  the  other  laws  De  Provocatiojie,  which  were  the  great  charters  of  the 
personal  fi'eedom  of  Roman  citizens,  we  shall  speak  more  fiUly  when  we  treat  of 
the  administration  of  the  laws. 

4.  The  control  exerosed  by  the  Tribunes  of  the  Plebs,  (B.C.  494,)  of  which 
we  shall  treat  in  the  next  section. 

5.  In  process  of  time  their  influence  was  still  further  diminished  by  the 
institution  of  several  new  magistracies,  to  the  holders  of  which,  the  Praetors, 
Aediles,  Censors,  &o.  were  committed  many  duties  originally  intrusted  to  the 
Consuls. 

But  notwithstanduig  these  limitations,  the  power  of  the  Consuls  was  at  aU 
times  very  groat,  and  the  office  was  always  regiuded  as  the  highest  in  the  statOi 
the  gieat  object  of  ambition  to  all  who  aimed  at  political  distinction. 

We  must  consider  their  power  under  two  heads— 

1.  As  civil  magistrates  (potestas.) 

2.  As  military  commanders  (imperium,) 

Potestas  of  th«  Consnls. — ^While  the  Consuls  remained  in  the  city  they 
were  at  the  head  of  the  government,  and  all  other  magistrates,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Tribunes  of  the  Plebs,  were  subject  to  then:  control  They  alone  could 
summon  meetings  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Comitia  Centuriata ;  they  alone  could 
preside  at  such  meetings  and  propose  subjects  for  deliberation  to  the  former,  and 
laws  for  the  approbation  of  the  Uttter ; '  and  they  formed  the  medium  of  com- 
munication between  the  Senate  and  foreign  powers.  Until  the  establishment  of 
the  Praetorship  and  the  Censorship,  they  acted  as  supreme  judges  in  the  civil  and 
criminal  courts,  and  superintended  the  enrolment  and  classification  of  the  citizens. 
In  virtue  of  their  office,  they  possessed  the  right  of  summoning  any  one  to  appear 
before  them,  (vocatio^)  and  if  he  delayed  or  refused,  they  could  order  him  to  be 
brought  by  force,  (^prehetisio^)  whether  present  or  absent.  In  order  to  execute 
their  commands,  each  was  attended  by  twelve  officers,  called  Lictores^  who 
marched  in  single  file  before  the  Consul,  the  individual  nearest  to  the  magistrate 
being  termed  proximus  Lictor,  and  being  regarded  as  occupying  a  more 
honourable  post  than  the  rest.  When  the  office  of  Consul  was  first  mstituted, 
each  Lictor  carried  a  bundle  of  rods  (Jascei)  with  an  axe  (sccuris)  stuck  in  the 
midst,  to  indicate  that  the  Consul  possessed  the  power  of  scourging  and  putting 


1  LIT.  XLl.  18.  EpIt  LXXXUC  CVII.    VeUeius  II.  84.     Dionys.  V.  57.    l>lon 
XXXV.  4.  XL.  Ml  M. 

S  To  what  extent  the  Tribunes  of  the  Plebs  arrogated  to  themselres  sereral  of  these  fbao« 
Uons  will  be  seen  in  the  next  section. 
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todetih  those  who  diaobeyed  his  oommands.  Bat  by  tlic  Lex  Vaktia,  (see 
above,  p.  168,)  it  was  ordained  that  the  axe  should  bo  removed  from  the  Fcuces 
of  the  Consul  while  in  the  city,  secures  de  fasdbus  demi  jussU^  (Cic.  de  &.  II. 
31,)  and  when  the  Consols  appeared  in  the  Comitia,  their  Lictors  were  compelled 
to  lower  their  Fasces  (fasces  submittere)  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people. 

impcriaiB  •rtk«  CommiIs. — The  vote  of  the  Comitia  Centoriata,  by  whicl> 
the  Consnls  were  elected,  conferred  upon  them  dvil  authority  only,  (j^testas^) 
but  as  soon  as  they  entered  upon  office,  military  power  also,  (imperium,)  and 
the  right  of  taking  the  auspices  (auspicid)  were  bestowed  by  the  Comitia 
Corista.  This,  under  the  republic,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a  mere  form,  but  a 
form  never  dispensed  with.  (Read  what  has  been  said  upon  this  subject  when 
treating  of  the  Comitia  Curiata,  p.  149,  see  also  p.  142.) 

The  Consuls  were,  for  several  centuries,  occupied  almost  exclusively  with 
military  operations,  and  in  this  capacity  they  had  the  supreme  command  of  the 
armies  committed  to  their  charge,  and  of  all  matters  connected  with  the  prose- 
cution of  war  in  the  field ;  but  they  could  not  make  peace  or  conclude  a  binding 
treaty  without  the  consent  of  the  Senate  and  the  Comitia,  and  by  the  former  tlw 
number  of  troops  to  be  employed,  their  pav,  clothing,  and  all  other  necessary 
supplies  were  voted  (e.g.  Liv.  yjAY,  16.)  In  their  capacity  of  generals-m- 
chief,  the  Consuls  were  invested  with  absolute  power  over  their  soldiers,  and 
oould  inflict,  if  they  saw  fit,  even  the  punishment  of  death,  and  hence,  when  in 
the  field,  their  Lictors  bore  axes  in  the  Fasces. 

BelatloM  In  which  th«  €«nsaU  atttod  to  cnch  other. — ^We  have  already 
remarked  that  the  two  Consuls  were  upon  a  footing  of  perfect  equality,  and  that 
one  might  at  any  time  stop  ihe  proceedings  of  the  other,  or,  when  appealed  to, 
cancel  his  decisions.  But  when  both  Consuls  were  in  the  city,  it  was  the  invari- 
able practice,  in  order  to  prevent  confusion  and  collision,  that  each  Consul  shouM 
in  turn,  usually  for  the  space  of  a  mouth  at  a  time,  assume  the  principal  place 
in  the  direction  of  public  affairs.  That  Consul  whose  turn  it  was  to  take  the 
lead,  was  attended  in  public  by  his  twelve  Lictors,  who  marched  before  him  as 
above  described,  while  his  colleague  appeared  either  altogether  without  Lictors, 
or  his  lictors  walked  behind  him,  and  he  was  preceded  by  an  ordinary  messenger, 
termed  Accensus.  Hence,  the  acting  Consul  is  described  as  the  one  penes  quern 
fasces  erant^  or  cuius  fasces  erant.  ^  The  individual  who  had  the  Fasces  during 
the  first  month  seems  to  have  been  termed  Maior  Consul^  and  the  precedence 
was  probably  determined  by  seniority  in  years.  ^ 

When  boUi  Consuls  were  with  the  same  army  the  troops  were  divided  between 
them,  each  taking  special  charge  of  one  half,  and  they  assumed  the  supreme 
command  upon  alternate  days,  unless  one  voluntarily  yielded  to  the  other. ' 

When  any  doubt  or  competition  arose  with  regard  to  the  performance  of 
particular  duties,  the  matter  was  usually  settled  by  lot.  ^  Atorc  will  be  said  upon 
this  point  in  treating  of  the  provinces. 

node  of  KlectloB. — ^The  Consuls,  from  the  period  when  the  ofiicc  was 
instituted  until  the  downfall  of  the  republic,  were  always  chosen  by  the  Comitia 
Centuriata,  and  the  assembly  convoked  for  that  purpose  could  be  held  by  no 
magistrate  except  one  of  the  Consuls,  or  a  Dictator,  or  an  Interrcx.  The  election, 

1  Cle  de  R.  IL  31.    Ltr.  II.  1.  VIIL  12.  IX  a    Dionys.  V.  2.  IX.  43.    Snet  Caea.  SO. 
S  See  on  this  controTerted  point  Cle.  d&  R.  IL  31.    Val.  Max.  IV.  1.  1.    Pint.  Popl  19, 
DIonys.  VL  57.    AuL  Gell.  IL  15.    Feat  !.▼.  Muximum  Praetorem,  p.  161. 
S  LIT.  IIL  7a  XXII.  27.  41.  XXVIIL  9.    Polyb.  III.  110.  VI.  S& 
4  LIT.  IL  S.  IV.  26.  XXIV.  la 
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towards  the  close  of  the  republic,  if  not  interrupted  07  eiTil  oommotion,  generalljr 
took  place  in  Julj,  some  months  before  the  Conaola  entered  upon  office,  in  order 
to  give  full  time  for  ascertaining  that  no  corrupt  practices  had  been  resorted  to. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  case  in  the  earlier  ages,  and  at  no  period  was  a 
specific  time  fixed  for  holding  the  election,  nor  was  there  any  law  requiring  that  a 
certain  space  should  intervene  between  the  election  and  the  induction  into  office. 
•rder  iv^i  ^rhlch  Ui«  CobsbIs  ^rcre  choaea.— The  Consuls  were  origi- 
nally chosen  firom  the  Patricians  exclusively ;  but  after  a  fierce  and  protracted 
struggle,  continued  for  nearly  eighty  years,  (B.C.  445 — ^67,)  towards  the  doee 
of  which,  if  we  can  trust  the  narrative  of  livy,  the  republic  was  left  for  ^ve  yean 
in  Buccesuon  (B.C.  375-^7 1 ,)  without  Consuls  or  any  other  magistrates  who  might 
supply  their  pace,  (soUtudo  magistratuum^  Liv.  YI-  85 ;)  at  length  the  Lex  Licinia 
was  passed,  (B.C.  367,)  which  ordained  that  in  all  time  coming  one  of  the  Consuls 
should  be  a  Plebeian.    This  arrangement  remained  undisturbed  for  eleven  years; 
but  in  B.C.  855,  the  Patricians  succeeded  in  evading  the  law,  for  in  that  year  both 
Consuls  were  Patricians ;  and  the  constitntion  was  violated  in  a  similar  manner 
dx  times  during  the  thirteen  foUowiog  years,  until  in  B.C.  842,  after  the  meeting 
at  Capua,  a  law  was  passed  re-«nacting  more  stringently  the  Lex  Licinia^  wi£ 
the  addition,  that  it  should  be  lawful  for  the  people,  if  they  thought  fit,  to  choose 
both  Consuls  from  the  Plebe —  Uti  liceret  Canstdes  anibos  Plebeios  creari.  From 
this  time  forward,  after  some  inefiectual  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Patricians, 
the  prindple,  that  one  Consul  must  be  a  Plebeian  was  fiilly  recognised  and  acted 
upon.    No  example,  however,  occurs  of  both  Consuls  being  Plebeians  until  the 
year  B.C.  215,  when  a  snccessfiil  attempt  was  made  to  set  aside  the  election 
on  religious  grounds,  but  the  practice  after  this  time  soon  became  common.  ^ 

Hay  of  iMdiHcitom  into  OAcc — ^The  Consuls  appear  to  have,  originally, 
entered  upon  office  on  the  Ides  of  September,  and  on  this  day,  in  ancient  times, 
the  Consul  drove  a  nail  into  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  thus  marking  the 
lapse  of  a  year — Eum  clavum^  quia  rarae  per  ea  tempora  UUerae  erant^ 
notam  numeri  atiTiorum  fuisse  ferunt  (liv.  YII.  8.  Dionys.  T.  1.)  Since  the 
Consuls,  according  to  a  fundamental  rule  of  the  constitution,  held  office  for  one 
year  only,  this'  would  have  continued  to  be  the  day  of  induction  in  all  time 
coming  had  matter;  proceeded  with  unvarying  regularity.  But  it  occasionally 
happened  that,  in  consequence  of  the  resignation  of  the  Consuls,  or  firom  some 
other  cause,  the  office  became  vacant  before  the  year  was  completed,  in  which 
case  two  new  Consuls  were  chosen,  who  held  office  for  a  year  firom  the  period  of 
their  election ;  and  more  frequently,  in  consequence  of  civil  commotions,  it  came 
to  pass  that  the  year  of  office  had  expired  before  a  new  election  could  take  place. 
In  the  latter  case,  since  the  Consuls  whose  term  was  finished,  could  no  longer 
exercise  any  of  their  fimctions,  the  Senate  nominated  (^prodebai)  a  temporary 
mag^trate,  who,  like  his  prototype  in  the  regal  period,  bore  the  title  of  Inter^ 
rex.  The  Interrex  held  office  for  five  days  only,  when  a  successor  was  diosen ; 
and  a  succession  of  Interreges  were  appointed  in  this  manner  until  tranquillity 
was  restorad,  when  the  Interrex  for  the  time  being  held  the  Comitia  for  the 
election  of  Consuls,  who  immediately  entered  upon  their  duties,  and  remained  in 
office  for  a  year.  In  this  way  the  day  was  repeatedly  changed.  At  first,  as  we 
have  seen,  it  was  the  Ides  of  September — in  B.C.  498,  the  Kalends  of  September 
^in  B.C.  479,  the  Kalends  of  August— in  B.C.  451,  the  Ides  of  May— in  B.C. 
448,  the  Ides  of  December— m  B.C.  401,  the  Kalends  of  October— 4n  B.C  391, 

1  Ltr.  YL  35.  42.  VII.  I.  17— 2S.  4S.  X.  8.  1&  XXIII.  31.  XXVIL  H,  XXXIX.  ».  XXXT* 
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the  KJalendfl  of  July — at  the  oommenoement  of  the  second  Punic  war,  B.O.  218, 
it  was  the  Ides  of  March,  and  this  oontiniied  to  be  the  day  until  B.C.  154,  when 
it  was  enacted  that,  in  all  time  coming,  the  whole  of  the  ordinary  magistrates, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Tribunes  of  the  Flebs,  should  enter  upon  office  upon 
the  Kalends  of  Januaiy,  and  that  if  an  Interregnum  or  any  other  drcnmstance 
should  prevent  them  from  entering  upon  office  until  later  in  the  year,  they  should, 
notwitluBtanding,  lay  down  their  office  on  the  last  day  of  December,  and  their 
suocessoiB  commence  their  duties  on  the  first  of  January,  just  as  if  there  bad  been 
no  interruption.  This  system  commenced  with  the  consulship  of  Q.  Fulvius  Nobilior 
and  T.  Annins  Luscus,  who  entered  upon  office  on  the  first  of  January,  B.0. 153, 
and  henceforward  the  civil  and  the  political  year  commenced  on  the  same  day.  ^ 

Cmmmmwd»m  of  lBd«ction« — ^The  day  on  which  the  Consuls  and  other  ordinary 
magistrates  assumed  office  was  marked  by  peculiar  solemnities.  The  new  Consuls 
usually  arose  at  day-break,  took  the  auspices,  and  then  arrayed  themselves  in 
the  Toga  Praetexta  before  the  domestic  altar.  A  solemn  procession  (processus 
consuiaris')  was  marshalled,  headed  by  the  new  magistrates  in  their  robes  of  state, 
attended  by  the  Senate  and  the  dignified  priests,  and  accompanied  by  a  numerous 
throng  composed  of  all  classes  of  citizens.  The  whole  assemblage  marched 
in  order  to  tiie  Capitol,  where  white  steers  were  sacrificed  before  the  great 
national  shrine,  and  prayers  and  vows  offered  up  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Roman 
people.  A  meeting  of  the  Senate  was  then  held,  and  the  new  Consuls  proceeded  to 
make  arrangements  in  the  first  place  for  the  due  perfonnance  of  public  religious  rites, 
and  then  to  consider  the  internal  condition  of  the  stale  and  its  foreign  relations. ' 

lartgBfai  •€  tiM  CobmIs^ — ^The  twelve  Lictors,  and  the  Toga  Praetexta,  a 
doak  with  a  scarlet  border,  have  already  been  adverted  to ;  and  in  addition  to 
these  outward  badges  of  distinction,  the  Consuls,  upon  public  occasion,  used  a 
seat  ornamented  with  ivory,  termed  Sella  CuruUs  (see  above,  p.  94).  This  was 
somewhat  m  the  form  of  a  modem  camp  stool,  and  we  can  form  a  correct  idea  of 
of  its  form,  as  well  as  of  the  appearance  of  the  Fo^cef,  from  the  numerous  repre- 
sentations which  occur  upon  ancient  coins  and  monuments  of  every  description. 
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NamlMg  of  tka  Year  «ft«r  the  Consab. — ^In  all  aiuudi,  laered  and  otril,  M 
weD  u  in  public  and  private  documenta  of  eveiy  description,  the  dates  were  usoaUy 
determined  by  naming  the  Consuls  for  the  year.  Thus,  any  event  belonging  to 
iL  U.  C.  684.  B.C.  70,  would  be  fixed  by  saying  that  it  took  place  Pompeio  et 
Crasso  ConsuUbus,  Hence  the  phrase  numerare  multos  constda  is  equivalent 
to  numerare  multos  annos;  and  Martial,  (I.  zv.  3,)  when  reminding  lua  friend 
that  he  was  nearly  sixty  years  old,  employs  the  expression, 

Bis  iam  peue  tibi  Consul  trigeshnus  instat. 

The  practice  contmued  under  the  Empne  down  to  a  very  late  period. 

Historians  occasionally  defined  the  period  of  a  remarkable  event  by  calculating 
the  number  of  years  which  had  elapsed  finom  the  foundation  of  the  city ;  but  in' 
all  ordinary  cases  followed  the  computation  by  Consuls. 

Tke  ConsoUhip  ander  the  Empire*  ^  — k  PlebiscUum  was  passed  as  eariy 
as  B.C.  342,  prohibiting  any  individual  from  holding  the  same  office  twice  within 
ten  years — ne  quis  eumdem  magistratum  intra  decern  annos  caperet  (Liv.  YIL 
42.)  This  law  was  suspended  during  a  period  of  great  alann,  in  favour  of 
Marius,  who  was  Consul  six  times  in  the  space  of  eight  years,  (B.C.  107 — B.C. 
100,)  was  openly  violated  by  Cinna,  Cariio,  and  Sulla,  during  .the  disorders  of 
the  civil  war,  and  may  be  regarded  as  having  been  finally  set  aside  when  Julius 
Cffisar  was  invested  with  the  Consulship  and  the  Dictatorship  in  perpetuity 
(continuum  Consulatum^  perpetuam  Dictaturanu)  '  After  the  death  of  Csosar 
and  the  battle  of  PhUippi,  the  Triumvirs  arrogated  to  themselves  tlie  right  of 
disposing  of  the  Consulship ;  and  from  the  time  when  Augustus  succeeded  in 
establishing  an  undivided  sway,  the  office  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Emperors,  who  conferred  it  upon  whom  they  pleased,  and  assumed  it  in  person  as 
often  as  they  thought  fit,  being  guided  in  this  matter  by  no  fixed  rule,  but  solely 
by  their  own  discretion.  Augustus  was  Consul  in  all  thirteen  times,  sometimes  for 
several  years  in  succession, (B.C.  31 — B.C.  23 ;)  but  during  the  last  tliirty-six 
years  of  his  life  (B.C.  22— A.D.  14)  twice  only ;  (B.C.  5  and  B.C.  2 ;)  YitelUus 
proclaimed  himself  perpetual  Consul ; '  Vespasian  was  Consul  eight  times  during 
his  reign  of  ten  years ;  Domitian  seventeen  times,  for  the  first  time  A.D.  71,  ten 
years  before  his  accession,  for  the  last  time  A.D.  95,  the  year  before  his  death ; 
Hadrian,  on  the  other  hand,  assumed  the  Consulship  during  the  first  three  years 
of  his  sway,  (A.D.  117—119,)  but  never  afterwards  (A.D.  120—138.) 

Consuks  urdinarii.  Consules  Suffectu — Under  the  republic  two  individuals, 
and  no  more,  held  the  Consulship  in  the  course  of  one  year,  except  when  a 
vacancy  occnrred  fit>m  death  or  any  other  tmexpected  circumstance,  in  which 
case  a  successor  was  substituted  (suffectus  est,)  Julius  Cffisar,  however,  in 
A.D.  45,  having  entered  upon  the  office  along  with  M.  Aemilins  Lepidus,  they  both 
resigned  before  the  end  of  the  year,  in  order  to  make  room  for  Q.  Fabius 
Maximus  and  C.  Trebonius,  and  the  former  having  died  on  the  last  day  of  his 
office,  C.  Caninius  Rebilus  was  elected  for  the  few  remaining  hours,  an  appoint- 
ment which  afforded  Cicero  a  theme  for  many  a  Utter  jest  The  example  thus 
set  was  caught  up  and  adopted  by  the  successors  of  Caesar,  and  it  soon  became 
the  established  practice  to  have  several  pairs  of  Consuls  during  one  year,  the 

1  An  excellent  Account  of  the  Conmlstalp  d^iiing  the  Imperial  period  will  be  fonnd  In  the 
Doctrina  Numonim  Veterum  of  Eckbii,  Tom  VIII.  p.  325.  seqq.  who  li  closely  followed  bj 
MAnquAROT.    Consult  also  the  article  Cohsql  by  Rbiit,  in  the  Encyelopaadie  der  claisiidieB 

Alierthumswissenscharu 
3  Saet  OoeB.  76.    Dion  Cass.  XLIL  20.  XLIIL  45. 
*  SoeL  Yitell.  IL 
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number  Tarying  aocording  to  the  number  of  persons  whom  the  Emperor  felt 
deairons  of  gratifying.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  two  months  was  the 
period  of  office,  so  as  to  allow  of  twelve  C!onsuls  in  each  year ;  in  B.C.  69  there 
were  fifteen,  and  under  the  corrupt  administration  of  Oleander,  the  chamberlain 
of  Gommodus,  there  were  no  less  than  twenty-five  nominated  for  A.D.  189.  ^ 

Those  Consuls  who  entered  upon  office  on  the  first  of  Januaiy,  were  termed 
Consuks  Ordmariiy  gave  their  name  to  the  year,  and  were  held  in  higher 
honour  than  those  who  followed,  and  who  were  termed  Consules  Suffecti  or 

It  is  true  that  after  this  system  was  fuUy  recognised,  we  find  examples  of 
persons  retaining  the  consulship  for  a  whole  year,  as  in  the  case  of  Germanicus 
A.D.  12,  and  Gn.  Domitios  A.D.  82 ;  but  these  were  rare  exceptions,  since  even 
the  Emperors,  who,  when  they  assumed  the  Gonsulship,  generally  took  office  as 
Cofuules  Ordinarily  appear  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  resigning  within  a  short 
period,  in  order  to  make  way  for  others  (Tacit.  H.  I.  77.  Dion  Gass.  LIU.  82.) 

Under  the  hiter  empire  the  Consules  Suffecti  disappear  almost  entirely ; '  but 
we  find  mention  made  of  Consules  Honorarii^ '  as  distinguished  firom  Consules 
Ordinarii.  These  honorary  Gonsuls  had  probably  no  duties  imposed  upon  them, 
and  enjoyed  littlie  more  than  the  Omamenta  Consularia^  to  be  described  below. 

ConsuUs  Designatu — Under  the  republic  a  Gonsul  was  never  elected  except 
for  the  year  immediately  following  the  election,  and  during  the  months  or  days 
which  elapsed  between  his  election  and  his  induction,  was  styled  Consul  Desig- 
natus.  But  in  B.G.  89,  Gonstds  were  nominated  by  the  Triumvirs  for  eight  years 
prospectively.  *  Of  these,  the  year  B.C.  84,  together  with  B.G.  81,  were  assigned 
to  Antoniua.  Hence,  firom  the  year  B.G.  44,  in  which  he  was  for  the  first  time 
Gonsul,  until  B.G.  89,  he  is  styled  on  medals  simply  Gos.,  fit>m  B.G.  89  to 
B.G.  84,  Gos  Desig.  Iter,  et  Tert.,  fh)m  B.G.  84,  Gos.  II.  Dks.  III.  until 
B.G.  81,  when  he  appears  as  Gos.  III.  Octavianus,  who,  in  B.G.  89,  was  in 
like  manner  nominated  Gonsul  for  B.G.  83  and  B.G.  81,  passed  through  the 
same  variety  of  titles. 

Augustus,  in  B.G.  6,  named  his  grandsoc,  Gains,  at  that  time  fourteen  years 
old.  Consul  Designatus ;  but  with  the  proviso,  that  he  was  not  to  enter  upon 
office  until  five  years  had  elapsed,  and  accordingly,  he  actually  held  the  Gonsul- 
ship in  A.D.  1.  His  brother  Lucius  was,  in  B.G.  2,  named  Consul  Designatus 
upon  the  same  terms ;  but  he  died  before  the  five  years  were  completed.  In  like 
manner,  Nero,  when  fourteen  years  old,  became  Consul  Designatus,  although  it 
was  arranged  that  he  was  not  to  enter  upon  office  until  he  had  attained  the  age 
of  twenty ;  and  Yitellius,  when  ho  assumed  the  Imperial  dignity — Comitia  in 
decern  annos  ordinavit,  seque  perpetuum  Consulem  (Suet.  Yitell.  11.) 

Omamenta  Consularia. — ^We  are  told  by  Suetonius  (Gaes.  76)  that  Julius 
Cttsar — decern  praetoriis  viris  Consularia  Omamenta  tribuit — ^by  which  we 
must  understand  that  he  bestowed  the  title  and  outward  badges  of  the  Gonsulship 
upon  ten  persons  who  did  not  hold,  and  who  never  had  held,  the  office  of  GonsuL 
This  statement  is  fiilly  corroborated  by  Dion  Gassius,  (XLIU.  47,)  who  mentions 
in  another  place  (XLYI.  41)  that  the  Senate,  at  the  death  of  Hurtius  and  Fansa, 
bdng  unwOling  to  elevate  Octavins  to  the  Gonsulship,  in  consequence  of  his 
extreme  youth,  endeavoured  to  get  rid  of  his  duma  by  bestowing  upon  bim 

1  Cie.  ftd  F«m.  YII.  aa     Bfaorob.  &  II  S    Uion  Cmi.  XLIIL  4(L  XLVIII.  35.  LXXII.  11. 
a  BTinmaehiis,  howerer,  (H  A.D.  870*2  sp«uis  of  a  Consul  »^ffMtu,  £pp.  VI.  4a 
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Consular  Honours  {r&ts  Zi  l^  rt/*Ats  r&ie  ^mrttutte  ijuvf^nr^if')  \  Fran 
thia  time  forward  numerona  examples  occur  of  persons  bdng  inyested  with  what 
may  be  termed  a  Titular  Consulship^  the  expression  nsnallj  emplojred  to  desig- 
nate this  mark  of  &Toiir  being  Omamenta  Consularia  s.  Insiffnia  Consularia. ' 
The  practice  was  extended  to  other  offices  of  state,  since  we  read,  not  ovlj  of 
Omamenta  Consularia^  but  also  of  Omamenta  Praetorian  of  Omamenta 
AedUUia,  and  of  Omamenta  Quaestoria.  The  phrase  Omamenta  Tribunitia 
does  not  occur,  perhaps  because  the  Tribunes  of  the  Plebs  had  no  external  symbols 
of  rank ;  but  we  find  the  emperors  bestowing  Diffnitates  Tribunitiasy  which 
comes  to  the  same  thing  (Capitolin.  M.  Anr.  10.) 

Power  and  Dignity  of  the  Consuls  under  the  Empire. — ^The  Consuls,  except 
in  so  far  as  they  were  the  organs  of  the  Imperial  will,  were  mere  cyphers  in  the 
state ;  and,  in  fact,  the  short  period  during  which  they  held  office  must  in  itself  have 
prevented  them  from  possessing  any  weight.  They  were,  however,  allowed  to 
preside  in  the  Gomitia  and  at  meetings  of  the  Senate,  retaining  all  the  ancient 
forms ;  they  occasionally  administered  justice  in  civil  suits,  and  from  the  reign 
of  Claudius  to  that  of  M.  Aurelias,  they  exercised  special  jurisdiction  in  cases 
relating  to  minors. '  But  although  shorn  of  all  real  power,  the  Consulship  down 
to  the  very  extinction  of  the  western  empire,  was  nominally  the  most  exalted 
and  most  honourable  of  all  dignities — Consulatus  praeponendus  est  ommbus 
fastigOs  dignitatum — Divinum  praemium  consulatus — Summum  bonum  prim' 
umque  in  mundo  decus — are  the  phrases  employed  by  writers  of  the  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  centuries ;  ^  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  office  was  invested, 
especially  during  the  period  just  mentioned,  with  a  greater  amount  of  external 
pomp  and  splendour  than  in  the  days  of  freedom.  The  Consuls,  when  inducted 
mto  office,  (solennitas  consularis—processus  consularis^)  appeared  in  a  dress, 
which  was  a  gorgeous  imitation  of  that  worn  by  generals  of  old  when  celebrating 
a  triumph.  They  were  arrayed  in  the  ample  folds  of  a  richly  embroidered  doak, 
(^Toga  picta,)  beneath  which  was  a  tunic  striped  with  purple  (Trabea)  or 
figured  with  palm  leaves  {Tunica  palmata.)  On  thdr  feet  were  shoes  of  doth 
of  gold  (^Cakei  aurati.)  In  their  hand  they  bore  a  sceptre  (Scipio)  surmounted 
by  an  eagle.  Before  them  marched  their  lictors  with  Fasces  and  Secures 
wreathed  in  lanrd  (Fasces  laureatae.)  Their  Sella  CuruHs  was  placed  in  a 
lofty  chariot,  and  from  this  seat  they  scattered  handfuls  of  money  i^xni  the 
crowd  below,  while  they  presented  their  friends  with  ivory  diptydis,  {PugiUaria 
ebumea^)  silver  boxes,  (CanisteUi  argentei^)  and  other  trinkets,  beanng  insorip- 
tions  commemorative  of  the  anspidous  day,  whi<^  was  dosed  by  the  exhibition  of 
sumptuous  games.  If  we  can  believe  Ftocopius,  an  individual  called  upon  to  fill 
the  office  of  Consul,  at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  (A.D.  560,)  was  oompdled  to 
e^>end  a  sum  little  short  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  upon  this  vain 
d]4>lay.^ 

1  W«  tod  ft  traoe  of  tonMlhlnf  limilar  t?«B  vndar  the  rcpablle,  (B.C.  67.)  but  Dion  OnslM» 
who  it  onr  Authority,  (XXXY  L  S3,}  although  ho  vaos  tho  words  wjufii*  immwutii  ooton  Into 
no  details. 

S  This  dtstinotlon  was  sometimos  bostowsd  vrm  on  ferolanen,  as  bj  Caadias  on  Agrippa, 
tho  grandson  of  Horod  the  Orsat,  tho  same  indlTidaal  having  preYionsly  rocelTod  Frmmorim 
Omamenia  from  Caligula. 

9  Tacit  Ann.  IV.  ISi  PUn.  Bpp.  IX  IS.  Snet.  Cland.  VS.  Capltolla.  M.  AvroL  lOl  emuf, 
Taolt.  Ann.  XIIL  A.    AnL  Oell.  XIII  24    Dion  Casa  LXIX  7. 

4  Casslodor.  Var.  VL  1.  Lyd.  de  Mag.  IL  a  Cod.  Theod.  TL  tL  1.  IX.  xL  17.  lomandaa 
do  R.  O.  57. 

f  Voplsa  Avrdian.  VS.  Caadodor.  Yar.  IL  S.  YL  1.  Chnid.  Sntiop.  II.  proL  7.  Pfo^  «l 
Olybr.  830.  Symmaoh.  Epp  I  I.  II  81.  YI.  40.  Proeopi  Hist  aro.  9&  Coma  Inatlnlaa. 
Not.  CY.  Auth.  Const  XXXIY.  On  tho  libwallly  oocaslonali j  manlfsited  by  tha  anapatort 
to  a  poor  Consul,  soe  a  oarlons  passage  in  Yooisc.  Aurtlla&  12. 
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nuBinn  flebis. 

»rih€  Oflee. — ^We  hare  already  had  occasion  to  point  oat  that  tbt 
OMwtitation  of  Senriiis  TnUins  bestowed  political  existence  upon  the  Plebs,  and 
the  object  of  that  great  legislator  was,  we  can  scarcely  doubt,  to  abolish  ulti- 
mately all  ezdnsive  priTileges.  His  untimely  death,  however,  prevented  him  from 
carrying  out  his  design ;  and  under  the  cruel  sway  of  his  successor,  all  orders  in 
the  state  were  alike  oppressed.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  second  Tarquin,  the 
Patricians  strained  every  nerve,  and  for  a  time  with  success,  to  regain  the 
position  which  they  had  occupied  under  the  earlier  kings,  arrogating  to  them- 
selves the  oontrol  of  public  aflfairs  and  the  possession  of  all  the  great  offices  of  the 
state,  which,  at  thif  )ime,  although  nominally  a  republic,  was  in  reality  an 
oligarchy  in  its  worst  form.  At  length,  however,  the  tyranny,  insolence,  and 
cruelty  of  the  donunant  class  became  so  intolerable,  that  the  Plebs  were  roused  to 
vigorous  resistance,  and  in  B.C.  494,  sixteen  years  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Tarquins,  they  quitted  the  city  in  a  body  and  retired  (secessit)  to  an  emiDence 
beyond  the  Anio,  which  from  that  time  forward  bore  the  name  of  Mons  Sacks. 
The  Patricians,  now  thoroughly  alarmed,  immediately  opened  negotiations  with 
the  leaders  of  the  movement,  concord  was  restored,  and  the  Plebs  agreed  to 
return  upon  the  following  conditions : — 

1.  That  magistrates  should  be  elected  annually,  under  the  name  of  Tribtmi 
Plebis^  whose  sole  duty  should  be  to  watch  over  and  protect  the  interests  of  the 
Plebeian  order  and  the  persons  of  its  members,  and  that  they  should  be  armed 
with  powers  suffident  to  secure  these  objects. 

2.  That  these  magistrates  should  be  dioeen  exdumvely  fit>m  the  Plebs. 

3.  That  the  persons  of  these  magistrates  should  be  hallowed,  (sacrosancti^)  so 
that  if  any  one  offered  personal  violence  to  a  Tribune,  or  impeded  him  in  the 
performance  of  his  duty,  he  should,  ipso  facto,  become  sacer^  i.e.  devoted  to  the 
infernal  gods,  and  that,  as  such,  he  might  be  put  to  death  with  impunity  and  his 
property  confiscated  to  Ceres.  Hence,  the  magistracy  was  termed  Sacrosancta 
JPotestas^  (hpd  *ml  JhvT^os  dpoc^,)  and  the  laws  whidi  conferred  these  privileges 
Leges  Sacratae.  ^ 

4.  That  &e  Tribnni  Plebis  should  have  the  right  to  interfere,  (iniercedere^y 
so  as  to  stop  any  procedure  which  might  appear  to  be  detrimental  to  the  Plebs  as 
a  body,  or  to  any  member  of  the  order. 

fiuwAmr  •€  Tribvaca. — ^Every  thing  connected  with  the  history  of  the  early 
years  of  the  Tribunate  is  involved  in  deep  obscurity,  and  the  statements  of  the 
hiitoiians  present  irreconcilable  discrepancies.  It  would  appear  that  at  first  two 
Qofy  were  ehoseu,  then  five,  and  finally,  in  the  year  B.C.  457,  ten,  which  continued 
to  be  the  number  ever  afUarwaids. '  The  ten  Tribunes  were  regarded  as  forming 
a  corporation,  and  as  such,  were  styled  collectively  CoUeghan  Tribunonm 
Pkbis. 

M«dl«  •CKlcctiMki— We  are  told  exprenly  by  Cicero  and  Dionysius  that  the 
Tribunes  were  originally  chosen  by  the  Comitia  Curiata ;  but  that  in  B.C.  473, 
PubfiUns  Tolero,  one  of  the  Tribunes,  proposed  a  law — Ut  Plebeii  magistratus 
Tribntis  CcmiUis  Jterent — ^which,  although  violently  redsted,  was  carried  in  the 
following  year,  (B.C.  472,)  and  that,  from  that  time  forward,  the  Tribunes  were 
always  cfaoeen  by  the  Comitia  Tributa,  one  of  the  Tribunes  ahready  in  office  bong 

1  Ob  tiM  Smmaneta  Pointoi  see  DionvB.  VL  80.  Ltr.  IIL  &5.  Cle.  |«o  BaXb,  H  IHoa 
Cms.  Lm.  17.    Fest.  b.tw.  5aero«me<um,  SaeraUUt  Saeer,  p.  318 

S  Th«  ohtef  anthorltlM  are,  Llr.  IL  SSL  41  5S.  IIL  30.  IV.  !&  TI  8ft.  38.  Clo.  d«B.  IL  8* 
fro  Comd.  and  nota  of  Aioon.    Dionji.  VI.  89.  IX.  %  il. 
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■elected  bj  lot  to  preside. '  During  the  swaj  of  the  DeoemvirB,  the  fanctiotu  of 
all  the  ordinaiy  magistrates  were  suspended ;  but  on  the  downfal  of  Appina 
with  his  ooUeagnes,  the  Pontifez  Miaimus  presided  at  the  election  of  new 
Tribunes. ' 

In  the  earlier  jears  of  the  Tribunate  it  was  considered  lawful  for  the  preading 
ma^trate  to  call  upon  the  electors  to  choose  a  certain  number  of  Tribunes  less 
than  the  full  complement,  at  his  own  discretion,  and  then  to  permit  those  who 
were  thus  chosen  to  select  their  own  colleagues,  until  the  entire  number  was 
made  up.  When  vacant  places  in  any  corporation  were  supplied  in  this  manner, 
by  the  votes  of  the  members  of  the  coiporation,  the  process  was  called  CoopUUio% 
The  practice  of  Cooptatio,  in  so  far  as  the  Collegium  of  the  Tribunes  was 
concerned,  was  forbidden  by  the  Lex  TVcionta,  passed  in  B.C.  448.  * 

<|B«llflc«tioMs. — ^The  office  was  open  to  all  Roman  citizens,  under  the 
following  restrictions : — 

1.  No  one  could  be  elected  who  was  not  himself  Ingenuus  and  the  son  of  an 
Ingenutts,    We  find  no  violation  of  this  rale  until  the  time  of  Augustus.  ^ 

2.  No  one  could  be  elected  except  he  belonged  to  the  Plebs.  We  find  one 
exception  to  this  rule  in  the  earlier  ages,  but  the  procedure  was  unquesdonably 
ille^d.'  It  was  not  necessary  for  a  candidate  to  be  by  birth  a  member  ii 
a  Plebeian  family ;  it  was  held  sufficient  if  he  had  been  adopted  into  a  Plebeian 
family,  as  in  the  case  of  Cicero^s  enemy,  Clodius  Pulcher,  who  was  by  birth  a 
Patrician. 

3.  In  the  earlier  ages  the  same  individual  was  frequently  elected  Tribune  for 
two  or  more  years  in  succession. '  But  this  practice  was  stopped  by  the  PlebU- 
citum  of  B.C.  842,  which  enacted — Ne  quis  eumdem  magisiraium  intra 
decern  annos  caperet — and  hence  the  attempt  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  to  procure 
his  own  re-election  was  unconstitutionaL 

Day  of  Induction. — The  first  Tribunes  entered  upon  office  on  the  10th  of 
December,  (lY.  Id.  Dec.)  and  the  day  remained  unchanged  during  the  whole  of 
the  republic  and  under  the  earlier  emperors. '  There  is  no  instance  of  the  office 
having  been  suspended  or  mterrupted,  (except  under  the  Decemvirs,)  and 
although  the  Tribunes  in  office  could,  under  no  pretext,  lengthen  out  their  period, 
they  were  forbidden,  under  pun  of  death,  to  leave  the  Plebs  without  its  legal 
protectors.  *  Towards  the  close  of  the  republic,  the  election  of  new  Tribunes 
always  took  place  a  considerable  time  before  they  entered  upon  their  duties. 

Power  of  ihe  Tribunes. — ^The  powers  of  the  Tribunes,  according  to  the 
views  of  those  by  whom  the  office  was  first  established,  were  very  moderate  and 
entirely  of  a  defensive  character.  They  were  required  to  afibrd  assistance 
(auxiUum)  to  a  member  of  the  Plebs,  when  oppressed  by  a  Patrician ;  the  person 
feeling  himself  aggrieved  was  entitled  to  call  upon  the  Tribunes  for  aid,  (appel' 
lore  tribunos,)  and  when  they  granted  the  aid  sought  they  were  said  esse 
avxiUo.  In  order  to  render  this  aid  effectual,  they  possessed  the  Iu$  Inter' 
cessioniSy  that  is,  the  right  of  interfering,  and  at  once  putting  a  stop  to  any 
measure  which  they  deemed  injurious  to  their  order ;  in  exerting  this  right  they 
were  said  intercedere,  and  the  mode  of  exerting  it  was  by  pronoanomg  Ilia 

1  Cl«.  pro  Cornel,  u  aboTO.    Dlonyt.  11.  c     Lir.  III.  64. 

9Ut.  IIL54.    ad.  c. 

S  LW.  IL  33.  IIL  64.  65.  V.  10. 

4  Dion  Cabs.  LIII.  87. 

5  Lit.  IIL  65.  comp.  V.  10.    Suet  Octar.  10 

•  Ut.  IL  56.  IIL  14.  i\.  S4.  S9.  VI.  35.  38. 
f  Ut.  XXXIX  52.    Dlonja.VL89. 

•  Uv.  IIL  5ft.    Cio.  de  logg.  IIL  & 
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loleinn  word  Veto,  ^  In  order  that  thej  might  always  be  at  hand  in  case  of 
need,  a  Tribune  was,  under  no  pretext,  allowed  to  be  absent  firom  the  city  for 
twenty-four  hours,  except  during  the  celebration  of  the  Feriae  Latinae,  and  he 
was  bound  to  allow  the  doors  of  his  house  to  remain  open  day  and  night,  that 
he  might  be  at  all  times  accessible.  Finally,  in  order  to  protect  their  persona 
from  violence,  they  were  decUired  Sacrosancti  (see  above,  p.  175.) 

Within  a  very  brief  period  it  was  discovered  that  these  protective  powers  might 
be  made  efficient  as  weapons  of  offence  in  a  manner  not  originally  contemplated. 
The  Tribunes  were  themselves  the  sole  judges  of  what  was  to  be  regarded  as 
injurious  to  the  Plebs,  and  consequently,  when  they  desired  to  cany  any  measure 
on  behalf  of  their  order,  or  to  extort  any  extension  of  power  for  themselves,  in 
opposition  to  the  Patricians,  they  had  the  means  of  producing  the  greatest 
embarrassment  and  danger  until  their  demands  were  complied  with.  Thus,  they 
frequently  prevented  the  election  of  the  ordinary  magistrates — they  refused  to 
allow  troops  to  be  levied  or  supplies  voted  in  pressing  emergencies — they  suspended 
all  business  in  the  Senate,  and,  in  fact,  brought  the  whole  machine  of  the  state 
to  a  dead  stop.  By  pursuing  these  tactics  they  succeeded,  after  many  hard 
fought  battles,  in  destroying,  one  after  another,  all  the  bulwarks  of  Patrician 
exclusiveness,  in  procuring  the  complete  emancipation  of  the  Plebe  firom  all 
political  disabilities,  and  their  full  and  free  admission  to  all  the  honours  of  the 
state.  So  far  their  efforts,  although  not  always  moderate  and  judicious,  were,  in 
so  far  as  the  end  in  view  was  concerned,  in  the  highest  degree  praiseworthy;  and 
after  complete  concord  was  established  between  tlie  orders,  the  Tribunes  appear, 
for  a  series  of  years,  to  have  generally  exerted  their  influence  with  most  patriotic 
singleness  of  purpose.  But  towards  the  close  of  the  republic,  they  became  the 
tools  of  the  violent  leaders  of  conflicting  parties ;  they  factiously  abused  their 
power  for  the  promotion  of  the  most  unprincipled  and  ruinous  schemes,  and  were 
the  foremost  instigators  of  those  scenes  of  riot  and  bloodshed  which  cast  such 
a  gloom  over  the  last  struggles  of  the  constitution,  and  which  terminated  in  the 
utter  extinction  of  freedom.  Hence,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  those  who  viewed 
the  Tribunician  power  under  the  aspect  which  it  presented  in  those  evils  days, 
should  have  characterised  it  as — Postestas  pesti/era,  in  sedidone^  et  ad  sedi- 
tionem  nata.  • 

A  Tribune  had  no  right  to  summon  a  citizen  to  appear  before  him ;  that  is,  he 
did  not  possess  the  Ivs  Vocalionis:  but  he  had  the  lus  Prehensumis ;  that  is, 
he  could  order  any  one,  who,  in  his  presence,  was  violating  the  rights  of  the 
Plebs,  to  be  taken  into  custody,  and  for  this  purpose  each  tribune  was  attended 
hy  an  officer,  termed  Viator.  This  Ttta  Prehensumis  was  sometimes  stretched 
so  far  that  there  are  examples  of  a  Tribune  giving  orders  for  the  arrest  even  of 
Consuls  and  Censors,  and  commanding  them  to  be  led  off  to  prison. ' 

Relation  of  the  Tribanea  to  the  Senate. — ^The  Tribunes  originally  had  no 
right  to  enter  the  Senate-house;  but  they  were  wont  to  sit  upon  benches 
(subseUid)  at  the  doors,  in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to  watch  the  proceed- 
ings, and,  if  they  thought  fit,  put  a  negative  on  any  proposed  decree.  By  the 
PUinscitum  Atinium^  however,  they  became,  ex  officio^  members  of  tiie  Senate. 
The  date  of  this  ordinance  is  unknown ;  but  as  early  as  B.C.  456  they  assumed 

1  LIr.  VL  85. 

3  C!o.  4e  legiT'  III.  8.  whare  he  makes  his  brother  Qnlntos  the  organ  of  the  tentimente 
entertained  by  those  who  were  hostile  to  the  Tribunician  powerw 

t  LIT.  IL  56.  IV.  S(t.  Epit  XLVIII.  LV.    Clc.  in  Vatln.  9l  ad  Att  II.  1.  deleg.  an.  II.  87. 
4eWgf.  in.  ilk    YaL  Max  IX.  T.  8L  ^  '•-•'.. 
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the  right  of  rammoniiig  meetings  of  the  Senatei  and  we  find  one  of  their  bodj 
ipeiAang  in  the  Senate  eleven  yean  later  (B.C.  445.)  ^ 

Bdattoa  •f  the  TribMBcs  t*  Fabllc  Sleeftass  «i4  CMMllta. — From  the 
oommenoement  the  Tribunes  had  the  right  of  calling  public  meetings  (condones) 
of  the  FIc^ ;  and  in  the  jear  after  the  institution  of  the  office,  (B.C.  493,)  the 
Lex  IcUia  was  passed  ordaining  that  no  Concio,  summoned  by  a  Tribune,  oould 
be  disturbed  or  called  away  (avocari)  by  any  Patrician  magistrate.  This  law 
lemained  in  force  at  all  periods,  for  although  we  are  told  by  Messala,  as  quoted 
by  Aulus  Gellius — Consul  ab  omnUms  magistratibus  et  comitiatum  ei  concionem 
avocare  potest — it  is  clear,  from  various  examples,  that  this  rule  did  not  extend 
to  meetings  at  which  Tribunes  of  the  Flebs  presided.  ^ 

After  the  Comitia  Tributa  were  established,  it  was  one  of  the  peculiar  duties 
of  the  Tribunes  to  summon  these  assemblies,  to  preside,  and  to  propose  lawB» 
(agere  cum  populo,)  and  such  laws  were  hence  frequently  termed  Leges 
TrSnmidae.  During  the  struggles  which  agitated  the  state  after  the  secession 
to  the  Mons  Sacer,  we  find  Tribunes  on  several  occasions  impeaching  Patricians 
and  bringing  them  to  trial  before  the  Comitia  Tributa,  even  when  the  charge 
involved  a  Poena  Capitalis;^  the  pretext  alleged  being  always,  apparently, 
some  violation  of  the  Leges  Sacratae.  But  after  the  legislation  of  the  Decern* 
viiB,  it  would  appear  that  all  trials  which  involved  the  life  or  privileges  of  a 
Soman  citizen  could  be  held  before  the  Comitia  Centuriata  only,  and  the  Tribunes 
oould  propose  no  higher  punishment  in  the  Comitia  Tributa  than  the  imposition 
of  a  fine  (irrogatio  muUae.) 

UamUmSimu*  •f  ike  Trl^BBlitaB  Power— -1 .  It  was  exclusively  civiL 
They  had  Potestas,  but  were  never  invested  with  Imperium. 

2.  It  was  confined  to  the  cily  and  to  a  circuit  of  one  mile  outside  the  walls. 
Beyond  this  the  Tribunes  were  subject  to  the  consular  power  as  if  Privatu  *  It 
would  seem,  firom  two  passages  in  Livy,  that  the  Senate  oould  invest  them  with 
extraordinary  powers,  extending  even  to  foreign  countries ;  but  such  cases  must 
be  regarded  as  exceptions,  depending  entirely  upon  a  special  decree. ' 

8.  The  most  important  limitation  to  their  power  resulted  from  the  relation  in 
which  they  stood  towards  each  otiier.  Wlien  a  Tribune  was  appealed  to  and 
requested  to  interfere  on  behalf  of  any  individual  who  sought  his  aid,  his  auxUium 
could  not  be  granted  until  the  whole  collegium  had  been  consulted  and  had  passed 
an  unanimous  resolution,  (decreium^)  granting  the  assistance  sought,  which 
molntion  was  publicly  announced  on  the  part  of  the  college,  (pro  collegio^  s.  ex 
eoOegii  sententia  pronuntiare^)  by  one  of  its  members.  If  the  Tribunes  were 
not  unanimous  the  appeal  was  not  allowed.  On  the  same  principle,  a  single 
Tribune  might  put  his  Veto  upon  any  law  proposed  in  the  Comitia,  or  any 
resolution  submitted  to  the  Senate,  although  supported  or  originated  by  all  his 
oolleaguea. 

Hence  the  Patricians  were  enabled  on  many  occasions  to  baffle  the  efforts  of  a 
majority  of  the  Tribunes,  and  altogether  to  neutralize  their  influence  by  gaining 
over  one  or  more  members  of  the  College  and  persuading  them  to  put  a  negative 
upon  the  measures  promoted  by  the  rest. 

IZonar.  VIL  15.  Dlonyi.  X  81.  AdI.  Gell.  XIV.  &  Llr.  IV.  1.  VmL  Max.  XL  11. 7. 
who  tellf  nt  that  In  ancient  times  when  a  decree  of  the  Senate  passed  without  opposition  oa 
tlM  part  of  the  Trlbnnes,  the  letter  T  was  written  at  the  bottom  to  Indicate  their  eooMBl 

t  AvL  OelL  XIIL  I&    LIt.  XLIIL  16.    VaL  Max.  IX  t.  ».    Aarel.  Viet  IlL  TSL 

S  «.«.  Coriolaims— Appius  Clandlus,  Lir.  II.  61 — Kaeto  Quinotiaa,  Liv.  Ill  IS. 
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4.  The  temporary  check  placed  upon  the  Tribones  by  the  nommation  of  a 
Dictator  will  be  explained  in  the  next  section. 

5.  The  power  of  the  Tribones  was,  for  a  time,  greatly  reduced  by  a  Lex 
Cornelia  of  Sulla,  which  deprived  them  of  all  that  they  had  acquired  or 
nsmped  during  four  centuries,  leaving  them  nothing  but  the  lut  Tntercessionis, 
with  which  they  had  been  originally  invested.  ^  But  this,  like  most  of  the  changes 
mtroduoed  by  Sulla,  was  disregarded  afler  his  death ;  and  the  Tribunes  wera 
formally  reinstated  in  all  their  former  rights  and  privileges  by  On.  Pompeiiia 
when  Consul  for  the  first  time,  B.C.  70. 

iMsljpUA  of  the  Tribnmes. — ^Although  the  Tribunes  wielded  so  much  real 
power,  they  had  scarcely  any  external  symbols  of  dignity.  They  wore  no  Toga 
JPraetexta  nor  other  official  dress,  they  had  not  the  right  of  the  Sella  CuruUt^ 
but  sat  on  benches  or  stools,  called  SuhselUa^  and  they  had  no  Lictors ;  but,  as 
remarked  above,  each  was  attended  by  a  single  Vialor, 

TiibBMca  of  th«  Plebs  ■nder  tli«  JBMpire. — ^At  no  period  of  Koman 
history  were  the  Tribunes  more  active  or  more  corrupt  than  during  the  last 
stmggles  of  the  firee  constitution.  It  was  an  alleged  infringement  of  their  preio* 
gative  by  the  Senate  which  furnished  Caesar  with  a  plausible  pretext  for  crofising 
the  Rubicon  and  marching  upon  the  city.  But  from  that  moment  the  office 
became  little  better  than  an  empty  name.  The  unfettered  exercise  of  power  such 
as  they  had  wielded  for  four  centuries  and  a-half,  was  altogether  incompatible 
with  ^e  dominion  held  by  Julius,  by  the  Triumvirs,  and  eventually  by  Augustus 
and  his  successors.  During  the  first  century,  however,  tliey  stlU  retained  some 
outward  show  of  their  ancient  authority.  They  still  summoned  and  presided  at 
meetings  of  the  Senate ;  they  were  stiU  appealed  to  for  their  auxilium^  and  stiU 
exerted,  or  threatened  to  exert,  their  right  of  intercession ;  but  they  prudently 
ascertained  beforehand  whether  such  a  course  would  be  pleasing  to  the  Emperor, 
or,  if  they  for  a  moment  forgot  their  position,  and  showed  an  inclination  to  act 
independently,  they  were  quickly  checked  and  humbled. '  The  office  was  intro- 
duced at  Constantinople  by  Constantine,  and  was  in  existence  in  the  west  during 
the  fifth  century. 

The  Tribunes,  under  tlie  empire,  were  generaOy  selected  by  the  Senate,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  prince,  from  persons  who  had  held  the  office  of  Quaestor. ' 
Augustus  intruated  to  thena,  along  with  the  Praetors  and  Aediles,  the  general 
snperintendenoe  of  the  fourteen  regions  into  which  he  portioned  out  the  city,  and 
thu  charge  they  seem  to  have  i-etained  as(  late  as  the  reign  of  Alexander 
Severus,  by  whom  new  arrangements  were  introduced.  They  appear  also  to 
have  exercised,  for  a  brief  period,  extensive  jurisdiction  in  civil  suits ;  but  this 
was  much  curtailed  by  Nero.  * 

The  office  presented  so  few  attractions,  that  even  under  Augustus  it  was 
difficult  to  find  candidates,  and  a  law  was  found  necessary,  ordaining  that  the 
Tribunes  of  the  Plebe  should  be  chosen  by  lot  out  of  those  who  had  served  as 
Quaestors,  and  had  not  yet  attained  to  the  age  of  forty. '  Pliny  endeavours  to 
represent  the  Tribuneship  as  still  worthy  of  being  regarded  as  a  high  and  sacred 
dignity ;  but  it  is  evident  that  by  his  contemporaries  in  general  it  was  looked 
upon  as  a  mere  title,  implying  no  honour — inanem  umbram  et  sine  honore  nomen 
(Epp.  I.  23.) 

I  ^^1^  B  C  I  5.  7. 

9  Dion  CiLU.  LL*47.  LVII.  16.  LIX.  U.  LX.  16.  38.  LXXVIII.  37.    Suet  Oata.  T».  TBi  M 
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OclgiB  •£  tke  Ofle«. — Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  repnbfio  it  became 
evident  that  emergencies  might  arise  in  which  a  divided  anthority,  each  as  that 
exercised  by  the  Consuls,  restricted,  moreover,  by  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  people, 
would  prove  insufficient  to  protect  the  state.  Accordingly,  when  a  powerfiil  and 
united  effort  was  about  to  be  made,  by  a  large  number  of  the  Latin  states,  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Tarquins,  a  suspicion  having  arisen  that  the  Consuls  fox 
the  year  were  fnendly  to  the  cause  of  the  exiles,  it  was  proposed  that  it  should 
be  lawful,  as  a  last  resort  in  times  of  great  difficulty  and  danger,  (tdtimum 
avLxiUum — in  rebus  trepidis  uUimum  consilium,')  to  appoint  a  single  magistrate, 
who  should  possess,  for  a  limited  period,  absolute  power,  without  appeal,  over 
all  members  of  the  community,  aud  a  law  to  that  effect  {Lex  de  Dictatore 
creando)  received  the  sanction  of  the  Comitia.  The  name  given  to  this  new 
magistrate  was  originally  Magister  Populi;  but  subsequenUy  he  was  styled 
Dictator^  a  title  already  /amiliar  to  the  Latin  states.  Considerable  doubt  existed 
when  Livy  wrote  as  to  the  precise  year  in  which  the  office  was  instituted,  and 
as  to  the  individual  first  nommated ;  but  the  accounts  which  he  deemed  most 
trustworthy  declared  that  Titus  Larcius  was  the  first  Dictator,  and  that  he  was 
named  in  B.C.  501,  nine  years  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  and  eight 
years  before  the  establishment  of  Tribuni  Plebis.  * 

]flode  of  Election. — A  Dictator  was  named  by  one  of  tlie  Consuls,  in  pur- 
suance of  a  decree  of  the  Senate.  Hence  dicere  Dictatorem  is  the  strict 
technical  phrase,  although  creare^  nominare  and  legere  are  also  occasionally 
employed.  The  Consul  could  not  name  a  Dictator  unless  armed  with  the 
auUiority  of  the  Senate,  nor  could  he,  if  required  to  name  a  Dictator,  refuse  to 
comply  with  the  order ;  but,  on  the  other  liand,  although  the  Senate  fi*equcntly 
recommended  a  particular  individual,  and  although  this  recommendation  was 
generally  adopted,  they  could  not  limit  the  choice  of  the  Consul,  who  by  no  means 
uniformly  attended  to  their  wishes.'  In  one  remarkable  case  we  find  the 
Comitia  Tributa,  at  the  request  of  the  Senate,  fixing  upon  the  individual  who 
was  to  be  named  Dictator  by  the  Consul  (liv.  XXYII.  5.)  No  magistrate, 
except  a  Consul,  or  one  who  occupied  the  position  of  a  Consul,  such  as  a  Tribunus 
MiHtaris  considari  potestate,  (see  p.  186,)  could  name  a  Dictator ;  and  hence 
the  nomination  of  Sulla  by  an  Interrex,  and  of  Julius  Cffisar  by  a  Praetor, 
most  be  regarded  as  direct  violations  of  the  constitution. '  The  nomination, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  took  place  at  Rome,  and  we  fine'  examples  where 
Consuls  were  summoned  fh)m  a  distance  for  the  purpose :,  but  in  cases  of 
necessity  a  Dictator  might  be  named  in  the  camp,  provided  it  was  not  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  Ager  RomanuSj  which,  in  the  time  of  the  second  Funic  war, 
was  understood  to  comprehend  all  Italy.  It  having  been  settled  by  mutual 
agreement,  by  a  special  resolution  of  the  Senate,  by  lot,  or  otherwise,  which  of 
the  two  Consuls  should  perform  the  task,  the  Consul  so  selected  rising  (surgens 
8.  criens)  in  the  dead  of  night,  (nocte  sikntio^)  if  no  unfavourable  omen  presented 
itself,  named  whom  he  thought  fit  Dictator,  ^ 

1  LlT.  IL  ia  IV.  se.  VL  as.  Cle.  de.  R.  L  40.  II.  ax  dc  leirg.  in.  &  Dionys.  V.  70.  n, 
Varro  L.L.  V.  9  83.  VI.  $  61.  ftp.  Macrob.  8.  I.  8.    Fesl  b,\.  Optima  lex,  r.  198. 
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QmOUicatloBB. — ^The  original  law,  de  Dictatort  creando^  enjoined  that  no 
one  should  be  named  Dictator  unless  be  had  held  the  office  of  Consul,  (cansuktris,') 
but  this  rule  seems  to  have  been  dispensed  with  at  an  early  period,  since  A. 
Postnmius  Tubertus  was  Dictator  in  B.C.  434,  although  he  had  not  previously 
been  Consul ;  but  the  exceptions  were  certainly  rare.  ^  The  Dictator  was  chosen 
originally  from  the  Patricians  exclu^vely ;  but  after  the  Plebs  succeeded  in  gaining 
admiasion  to  the  Consulate,  the  Dictatoniiip  (Dictaturd)  also  was  thrown  open. 
The  first  Plebeian  Dictator  was  C.  Marcius  Rutilus,  named  B.C.  356,  ten  years 
after  the  Consulship  of  L.  Sextius. 

Objecia  for  which  a  Dictator  was  NaniMl. — We  have  stated  above  that 
the  object  originally  contemplated  in  naming  a  Dictator  was  to  avert  some 
danger  of  a  character  so  threatening  that  the  ordinary  resources  of  the  constitu- 
tion were  deemed  insufficent — ImperiOy  quo  priores  ad  vindicandam  maximis 
periculis  rempublicam  usi  fuerant — Quando  dueUum  gravius  discordiaeve 
ciuium  escunt  .  .  .  PopuU  Magister  esto, '  Dangers  of  this  description  might 
arise  either  from  external  enemies  or  from  intestine  discord,  and  hence  a  Dictator 
was  generally  named  either  for  the  prosecution  of  a  war  (ret  gerundae  causa) 
or  for  the  suppression  of  a  popular  tumult  (seditionis  sedandae  causa,)  But  in 
process  of  time  it  was  found  convenient  to  appoint  a  Dictator  for  the  performance 
of  less  important,  but  indispensable  duties,  when  the  functionaries  on  whom  they 
properly  devolved  were  prevented  by  some  unforeseen  event  from  discharging 
them.  Thus,  a  Dictator  was  frequently  appointed  to  preside  at  the  annual 
elections,  (comitiorum  hahendorum  causa^)  when,  in  consequence  of  death, 
sickness,  or  the  demands  of  military  service,  it  was  impossible  for  either  of  the 
Consuls  to  be  present  in  the  city.  In  like  manner,  a  Dictator  was  sometimes 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  miJdng  arrangements  with  regard  to  the  Feriae 
Latinae  (Feriarum  constUuendarum  causa)  and  the  celebration  of  solemn 
games ;  (ludorum  faciertdorum  causa ;)  for  presiding  at  trials  of  an  unusual 
character ;  (quaesHonibus  exercendis ;)  for  fixing  the  nail  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus,  which  marked  the  succession  of  years ;  (clavi  Jigendi  causa ;)  on 
one  occasion  for  supplying  vacancies  in  the  Senate;  (senatui  Ugendo;)  on  another 
for  recalling  a  Consul,  who  had  overstepped  his  duty  by  quitting  his  province.  ' 
It  must  be  observed  also,  that  in  the  earlier  ages,  the  Senate  and  the  Patricians 
had  often  recourse  to  the  nomination  of  a  Dictator  when  no  real  danger  threatened 
the  state,  in  order  that  they  might  frustrate  the  schemes  of  the  Tribunes,  or 
accomplish  some  other  party  purpose.  Hence  some  historians,  reasoning  apparently 
from  these  abuses,  ascribe  the  origin  of  the  office  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Patricians  to  coerce  the  Plebs,  who,  overwhelmed  with  debt  and  crushed  by 
oppression,  had  become  indifierent  to  the  dangers  which  were  threatening  the 
community  at  large,  and  were  refusing  to  serve  as  soldiers.  ^ 

Bxteat  of  a  dictator**  Pawer. — As  soon  as  a  Dictator  was  named  he  was 
invested  with  Imperium  by  the  Comitia  Curiata, '  (see  above,  p.  149,)  and 
forthwith  all  the  independent  powers  of  the  ordinary  magistrates  were  sospended; 
they  did  not  resign  their  offices  nor  cease  to  perform  their  duties,  but  so  long  as 
the  Dictator  remained  in  office  they  were  in  sJl  respects  subject  to  his  control, 
resuming  their  former  poution  when  he  retired.    The  Dictator  was,  for  the  time 

1  LiT.  IV.  24.  so  also  in  B.C  SSS,  C.  Inllns  lalai. 
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being,  supreme ;  he  wu  a  temporary  despot,  armed  with  full  power  to  adopt 
what  measures  he  thought  expedient,  without  consulting  the  Senate,  and  to 
dispose  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  citizens  without  appeal  (sine  provoca- 
tions.) ^  Even  the  cmxilium  of  the  Tribunes  was  powerless  against  the  might  of 
the  Dictator ;  ^  and  the  few  cases  upon  record  in  which  the  fonner  were  called 
upon  to  interfere  were  those  in  which  a  Dictator,  when  appointed  for  a  special 
purpose,  was  endeavoaimg  to  pass  beyond  the  limits  of  his  commission. '  Finallji 
*  Dictator  was  irresponaible,  and  he  could  not  be  called  to  account  for  his  acts 
lifter  he  had  laid  down  his  office. 

We  might  infer  fhmi  a  passage  in  Festus^  that  there  was  an  appeal  from  the 
Dictator  to  the  people,  and  we  know  that  the  Lex  Valeria  Horatia  (Liv.  III. 
65)  enacted — Nequis  tdlum  magistratum  sine  provocatione  crearet;  but  no 
reliance  can  be  reposed  in  this  place  on  the  text  of  Festus,  and  the  Lex  Valeria 
must  be  understood  to  have  applied  to  ordinary  magistrates  only.  We  find  no 
example  in  history  of  an  appeal  from  the  commands  of  a  Dictator  having  been 
prosecuted  with  success,  and  only  one  instance  of  such  an  appeal  having  been 
threatened  (Liv.  VIII.  33.) 

The  very  nature  of  the  office  rendered  it  impossible  that  there  should  be  more 
than  one  Dictator  at  the  same  time.  The  only  apparent  exception  is  to  be  found 
in  the  case  of  M.  Fabius  Buteo,  who  was  named  Dictator  in  B.C.  216,  for  the 
special  purpose  of  filling  up  vacancies  in  the  Senate,  M.  Junius  Pera  having  been 
previously  named  rei  gerundae  causa.  The  procedure  was,  however,  at  thu 
time  regarded  as  altogether  irregular  and  anomalous,  and  to  be  justified  onlv  on 
the  plea  of  necessity  (Liv.  XXIII.  22.  23.) 

l^imltatl^BB  f  th«  P«w«r  of  a  l^lciator.-— 1.  A  Dictator  was  named  for 
six  months  only,  (semestre  imperium^)  and  there  is  no  example  of  any  one  having 
ever  attempted  to  retain  the  office  beyond  that  period. '  On  the  contrary,  a 
Dictator  seldom  retained  the  office  even  for  six  months,  except  when  named  ret 
gerundae  causa,  and  even  in  that  case,  if  he  succeeded  in  bringing  the  struggle 
to  a  speedy  termination,  he  resigned  in  a  few  weeks  or  days.  But  when  chosen 
for  any  of  the  special  purposes  enumerated  above,  he  was  expected,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  to  resign  (abdicare  se  dictaturd)  as  soon  as  the  duty  was  dischai^ged. 
Indeed,  as  indicated  above,  if  a  Dictator,  when  appointed  for  a  special  purpose, 
endeavoured  to  exert  his  power  in  reference  to  other  matters,  he  might  be  success- 
fully resisted. ' 

The  perpetual  Dictatorships  of  Sulla  and  of  Caesar  were  open  violations  of  the 
constitution,  resulting  from  the  disorders  of  civil  war. 

2.  It  must  be  understood  that,  although  a  Dictator  could  enforce  absolute 
obedience  to  his  orders,  and  although  these  orders  could  not  be  disputed,  in  any 
matter  connected  with  military  operations,  when  he  was  named  m  gerundae 
causa,  yet,  when  called  upon  to  perform  an  ordinary  constitutional  act,  he  was 
bound  to  perform  that  act  according  to  the  established  principles  and  laws  of  the 
oonstitution.  Thus,  a  Dictator,  when  presiding  at  the  annual  elections,  was 
obliged  to  observe  all  the  ordinary  forms  connected  with  the  Comitia,  and  to 
take  the  votes  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law ;  and  hence,  when  T.  Hanlioi 
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(Liv.  YII.  21)  attempted  to  neglect  the  Lex  Licinia,  in  holding  the  Gdundar 
Gomitia,  he  was  resisted,  and  failed  to  effect  his  purpose. 

3.  We  are  told  by  a  late  writer,  whose  statement  is,  however,  to  a  certain 
extent  corroborated  by  Livy,  that  a  Dictator  coold  not  expend  the  pnblio  mooey 
without  permission  from  the  Senate.  ^ 

4.  It  seems  to  hare  been  a  recognised  principle  that  no  one  should  be  allowed 
to  exennse,  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy,  the  extraordinary  powers  bestowed  upon 
a  Dictator.  This  rule  was  violated  upon  one  occasion  only,  when,  during  the 
first  Punic  war,  Atilius  Calatinus  commanded  an  army  in  Sicily  (B.C.  249!)  ' 

Aib^MitoM  •€  the  Oflicc.— From  the  year  B.C.  249  until  B.C.  217,  no 
IHctator  was  named  ret  gerundae  causa ;  the  office,  in  a  great  measure,  fell  into 
desuetude  and  was  almost  forgotten. '  But,  in  consequence  of  the  terror  caused 
by  the  successes  of  Hannibal,  Q.  Falnus  Maximus,  in  B.C.  217,  and  M.  Junius 
Pera,  in  B.C.  216,  were  named  ret  gerundae  catua^  while  others  were  named,  up 
to  B.C.  202,  comiHorum  causa ;  the  last  of  these  being  C.  Servilius  Geminus. 
With  the  termination  of  the  second  Punic  war  the  office  of  Dictator  may  be  said 
to  have  become  extinct ;  for  we  cannot  regard  the  perpetual  Dictatorships  of  SnUa 
and  of  Caesar  as  revivals  of  the  constitutional  magistracy.  Upon  the  death  of  the 
latter,  the  name  and  office  of  Dictator  were  formally  abolished  by  law.  * 

Dccretnm  Vltimnm  — AAer  the  office  of  Dictator  had  fallen  into  disuse,  the 
Senate,  in  seasons  of  great  peril,  recurred  to  an  ancient  usage, '  and  armed  the 
Consuls  with  extraordinary  powers  by  passing  a  resolution,  which  is  tenned  by 
Cffisar  Decretum  extremum  aique  uUimum^  couched  in  these  terms — Yideamt 
(s.  Dent  operaai)  Consules  ne  qxtid  detrimenti  respubliga  capiat,  the 
nature,  object  and  effects  of  which  are  briefly,  but  distinctly,  described  by  Sallust 
(Cat.  29) — Itaqtie,  quod  plerumque  in  atroci -negotio  solely  Senatus  decrevitf 
darent  operum  Consules,  ne  quid  respublica  detrimenti  caperet,  Ea  potestas 
per  Senatum^  more  Romano,  magistratui  maxima  permittitur,  exercitum 
parare,  helium  gerere,  coercere  omnibus  modis  socios  atque  cives,  domi  wiiK- 
tiaeque  imperium  atque  iudicium  summum  habere;  aliter  sine  popuU  pusu 
ntdli  earum  rerum  consuli  ius  est. 

lasiynia  of  the  Dictator. — Since  the  Dictator  represented,  in  hb  single 
person,  both  Consuls,  he  appeared  in  public  with  twenty-four  Lictors,  who 
marched  before  him  with  Fasces,  to  which  the  Secures,  emblematic  of  his 
absolute  power,  were  attached  even  withm  the  city.  ^  We  cannot  doubt  that  he 
wore  the  Toga  Praetexta  and  used  the  Sella  CuruUs,  although  we  do  not  find 
these  specially  mentioned  as  badges  of  his  office. 

PRODICTATOR. 

On  one  single  occasion  of  great  embarrassment  and  alann,  immediately  after 
the  battle  of  the  Laciis  Thrasymenus,  when  one  of  the  Consuls  was  dead,  and  it 
was  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  reach  the  other,  by  whom  alone  a  Dictator 
oould  be  named,  the  people  elected  (creavit)  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Prodictator^ 
in  which  capacity  he  exercised  all  the  powers  of  an  ordinair  Dictator  (lir. 
XXII.  8.) 
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VAGISTER  EQUrrUH. 

Am  soon  as  a  Dictator  had  been  named,  be  bimaelf  named  (dixit)  a  h'eutenUnt 
«r  depn^,  wbo  was  e^led  Magister  Equitimif  probably  bccaase  he  headed  the 
cavalry  in  the  fidd,  while  the  Dictator  led  the  legion.  The  Magister  Equitum 
executed  the  orden  of  the  Dictator  when  the  latter  was  present,  and  acted  as  his 
representative  when  he  was  absent,  being  in  all  respects  subordinate  to  him,  and 
bound  to  yield  implicit  obedience.  The  only  case  in  which  we  find  the  services  of 
a  Magister  Equitum  dispensed  with,  was  when  M.  Fabius  Buteo  was  named 
Dictator  (B.C.  216)  for  the  purpose  of  filling  up  vacandes  in  the  Senate ;  but, 
as  we  have  noticed  above,  the  position  of  Buteo  was  altogether  anomalous,  for 
there  was  another  Dictator  in  office,  M.  Junius  Pera,  who  had  been  named  rei 
gerundae  causa. 

The  earliest  Magistri  Equitum  were  all  persons  who  had  held  the  office  of 
Consul,  (coTisulareSy)  and  although  when  the  rule  was  departed  firom  in  the  case 
of  the  principal,  it  could  not  have  been  enforced  in  the  case  of  the  deputy,  thv 
exceptions  were  not  numerous.  The  first  Magister  Equitum,  not  a  Consularis^ 
upon  record,  was  L.  Tarquitius,  B.C.  458.  We  infer,  moreover,  from  scattered 
notices,  that  the  Magister  Equitum  was  required  to  have  held  the  office  of 
Praetor  at  least,  and  that  his  rank  and  insignia  were  the  same  as  those  of  a 
Praetor.  * 

DECEMVIRI  LEGIBU8  SCBIBENDIS. 

OrislB  nnd  damtion  •f  the  OiBcc* — The  Plebs  having  gained  a  secure 
position  in  the  state  by  the  institution  of  the  Tribuneship,  their  next  eflbrts  were 
directed  towards  a  reform  in  the  administration  of  justice.  This,  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Consuls  exclusively,  who 
dedded  all  causes  according  to  their  own  discretion,  and  acting  under  the 
influence  of  exdted  party  feelings,  showed  little  disposition  to  discharge  the 
judidal  functions  with  impartiality.  Written  laws,  if  they  existed  at  all,  were 
few  in  number,  and  a  knowledge  of  these,  as  well  as  of  the  law  of  custom,  (lus 
Consuetudinis,)  by  which  chiefly  all  legal  proceedings  were  regulated,  was 
confined  to  the  Patricians,  who  jealously  refrained  from  communicating  infor- 
mation on  such  subjects  to  persons  not  belonging  to  their  own  order.  Accordingly, 
in  B.C.  462,  forty-seven  years  afler  the  institution  of  the  Consulship,  and  thirty- 
two  years  after  the  institution  of  the  Tribuneship,  C.  Tcrentillus  Arsa,  a  Tribune 
of  the  Plebs,  brought  forward  a  bill  to  tlie  effect,  that  five  commissioners  should 
be  elected  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  laws  to  define  and  regulate  the  power 
of  the  Consuls — Ut  quinqueviri  creentur  legihus  de  irriperio  cotisulari  scri- 
bendis,  ^  This  proposal  was  violently  resisted  by  the  Patricians,  and  the  contest 
was  prolonged  for  ten  years.  In  B.C.  454,  however,  the  Patricians  yielded  so 
far  as  to  consent  that  three  ambassadors  should  be  sent  to  Athens  for  the  purpose 
of  obtuning  a  copy  of  the  famous  laws  of  Solon,  and  of  making  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  other  states  of  Greece.  After  their 
return,  a  bill  was  carried  in  B.C.  452,  that  ten  commissioners  should  be  elected 
for  a  year,  not  merdy  with  the  limited  object  first  proposed,  but  for  drawing  up 
a  complete  body  of  statutes,  which  should  be  made  known  to  aU,  and  be  binding 
on  all  members  of  the  community ;  and  that,  during  the  period  of  their  office,  they 
should  be  the  sole  magistrates  of  the  republic.  The  whole  of  the  commissioners 
thus  chosen  were  Patridans,  it  having  been  previously  stipulated  that  they  should 
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not  be  permitted  to  anna]  or  alter  those  laws  which  secured  by  a  solemn  sanction 
(leges  sacratae)  the  privileges  of  the  Plebeian  order. 

The  first  Decemviri  legibus  scnbendis,  as  they  were  styled,  entered  npon 
office  on  the  Ides  of  May,  B.C.  451,  and  exercised  their  power  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  give  general  satisfaction.  They  drew  np  a  Code  consisting  often  divisons, 
or  Tables^  as  they  were  termed,  which  was  accepted  and  ratified  by  the 
Comitia  Centmriata.  It  having  been  represented,  however,  that  the  work  was 
still  imperfect,  and  that  two  additional  Tables  were  required  to  render  the  system 
complete,  the  people  consented  to  appoint  Decemviri,  upon  the  same  terms, 
for  another  year.  The  members  of  the  second  board  were,  according  to  Livy, 
all  different,  with  the  exception  of  one  individual,  Appius  Claudius,  who, 
althoogh  he  presided  at  the  election  of  the  new  commigsioncrs,  rcliuned  himseljf 
as  one  of  the  number,  in  violation  of  the  usage  established  in  such  cases  (see  above, 
p.  139.)  The  new  Decemvirs,  headed  by  Appius,  were  as  remarkable  for  their 
insolence  and  tyranny  as  their  predecessors  had  been  for  mildness  and  moderation. 
Having  finish^  the  task  assigned  to  them,  by  the  addition  of  two  Tables  to  the 
existing  ten,  there  was  no  longer  any  pretext  for  them  to  remain  in  office ;  but 
they  allowed  the  year  to  elapse  without  summoning  the  Comitia  for  the  election 
of  Consuls  or  other  magistrates,  and  without  showing  any  intention  of  resigning 
their  power.  This  usurpation  was,  however,  soon  brought  to  a  close,  by  the 
outrage  perpetrated  by  Appius  in  regard  to  the  daughter  of  Yirginius,  when  the 
Decemvirs,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  storm  of  popular  indignation,  formally 
abdicated.  Tribunes  of  the  Plebs  were  forthwith  elected  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Comitia  Tributa,  held  by  the  Pontifex  Maximus — Consuls  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Comitia  Centuriata,  held  by  an  Interrex ;  and  the  previous  form  of  government 
was  at  once  restored.  ^ 

Powm  and  Dalies  of  th«  Decemviri. — ^The  Decemviri  were,  for  the  time 
being,  the  sole  magistrates  of  the  republic,  performing  all  the  duties  of  state, 
both  civil  and  military — the  office  even  of  the  Tribunes  of  the  Plebs  having 
been  suspended ;  their  power  was  absolute,  and  without  appeal  to  the  people — 
Placet  creari  Decemuiros  sine  provocaHone^  et  ne  quis  eo  anno  alius  magistratus 
esset.  ^  The  first  Decemvirs  exercised  supreme  jurisdiction  by  turns,  one  only 
appearing  in  public  with  twelve  lictors  and  tiie  other  insignia  of  Consular  power, 
while  his  colleagues  were  accompanied  each  by  a  single  accensus^  and  each 
permitted  an  appeal  firom  his  legal  decisions  to  another  member  of  the  body 
(quum  priores Decemviri  appellatione  coUegae  corrigi  reddiia  ab  se  iura  tulis^ 
sent,)  *  But  the  second  board  not  only  declared  the  decision  of  each  individual 
member  absolute  and  final,  but  each  appeared  in  public  attended  by  twelve  lictors, 
with  fasces  and  secures^  thus  thronging  the  forum  with  a  troop  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  armed  attendants,  and  striking  terror  into  high  and  low  alike  by  this 
display  of  despotic  force. 

Emw  of  the  Decemviri. — But  although  the  office  of  Decemvirs  quickly 
passed  away,  and  the  individuak  who  had  held  it  were  forgotten,  or  remembered 
with  detestation,  the  work  which  they  had  performed  remained  a  durable  monu- 
ment of  their  toils,  and  the  code  of  the  XII  Tables,  engraved  on  plates  of  bronze 
and  hung  up  to  public  view,  (in  aes  incisas  in  publico  proposuerunt^)  served  in 
all  time  coming  as  the  foundation  of  the  whole  fabric  of  Roman  Law  (fona 
imnis  pubUci  privatique  iurisJ)    It  seems  to  have  embodied  the  laws  and  usages 
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in  force  amcng  the  Romans  at  the  time  it  was  compiled,  together  with  numeroni 
Belections  from  foreign  sources,  (accitis  quae  usquam  egregta^)  the  whole  having 
been  ooUected,  digested,  and  combined  nnder  the  superintendence  of  an  Ephesian 
exile,  Hermodoms  by  name,  to  whom,  in  testimony  of  his  services,  a  statue  was 
erected  at  the  public  expense,  in  the  Comitium.  ^ 

TRIBUNI  30LITARES  CONSULARI  FOTESTATE  S.  CONSULAKI  DCPERIO. 
OviflB  and  Daratioa  of  the  OIBce. — In  B.C.  445,  four  years  after  the 
abdication  of  the  Decemvirs,  C.  Canuleins,  a  Tribune  of  the  Flebs,  proposed  two 
laws,  the  one  for  establishing  the  right  of  intermarriage  (connubium)  between 
Patricians  and  Plebeians,  which  had  been  formally  prohibited  by  the  Code  of  the 
XII  Tables,  the  other  for  declaring  Plebeians  eligible  to  the  Consulship.  The 
former  was  carried  in  the  same  year  after  considerable  opposition,  the  latter  was 
more  fiercely  resisted  by  the  Patricians ;  who  perceivmg,  however,  that  if  matters 
were  pushed  to  an  extremity,  they  would,  in  all  probability,  be  vanquished^ 
agreed  to  a  compromise,  in  terms  of  which  it  was  resolved  that,  instead  of  two 
Consuls,  a  larger  number  of  magistrates,  to  be  called  Tribtmi  Militares  Consvlari 
pctestaU^  invested  with  the  same  powers  as  Consuls,  should  be  elected  annually, 
and  that  it  should  be  lawful  to  choose  these  from  the  Patricians  and  Plebeiana, 
without  distinction  (^promiscue  ex  patribtis  ac  plehe,)*  This  arrangement 
continued  partially  in  force  for  nearly  eighty  years,  (B.C.  444 — ^B.C.  367,)  until 
the  passing  of  the  Lex  Licmia,  (B.C.  367  )  by  which  the  Consulship  was  thrown 
open  to  the  Plebeians.  During  the  above  period  the  Senate  seems  to  have  had 
the  power  of  fixing,  each  year,  whether  the  magistrates  for  the  following  year 
should  be  Consuls  or  TVibuni  Militares  C.  P.  and  their  decision  appears  to  have 
been  generally  regulated  by  the  state  of  parties.  When  the  Tribunes  of  the  Plebs 
were  snpine  or  had  little  prospect  of  being  able  to  carry  a  law  similar  to  that  of 
Canuleius,  then  two  Patrician  Consuls  were  chosen ;  but  when  the  agitation  was 
pushed  with  greater  vigoiu",  then  a  decree  was  passed  for  the  election  of  Tribuni 
Militares  C.  P.  During  the  space  indicated  above  these  Tribunes  were  elected 
fifty  times,  Consuls  twenty-three  times ;  and  during  five  consecutive  years,  (B.C. 
375 — B.C.  871,)  the  struggle  connected  with  the  Licinian  Rogations  deprived 
the  state  altogether  of  supreme  magistrates  (see  above,  p.  170.) 

Nambcr  of  Tribnai  IVllliiares  €.  P. — In  the  four  elections  which  took 
place  from  B.C.  444 — B.C.  427,  three  were  chosen  for  each  year ;  in  the  thirteen 
elections,  from  B.C.  426 — B.C.  406,  the  number  was  four,  except  in  B.C.  418 
and  B.C.  408,  when  there  were  three  only ;  during  the  remaining  period,  com- 
mencing with  B.C.  405,  the  number  was  uniformly  six. 

Mode  •!*  Election,  Power*,  and  Untie*. — These  magistrates  were  elected 
by  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  and  the  duties  which  they  performed  were  precisely  the 
same  with  those  which  devolved  upon  the  Consuls.  One  of  their  number  usually 
remained  in  the  city  for  the  purpose  of  administermg  justice,  presiding  at 
meetings  of  the  Senate,  holding  Comitia,  and  performing  other  civil  functions, 
the  rest  went  forth  either  singly  or  in  pairs  to  command  the  armies  and  prosecute 
the  wars  in  which  the  state  might  be  engaged.  When  acting  together,  they 
assumed  the  supreme  command  upon  alternate  days,  as  already  described  in  the 
case  of  the  Connda.  * 
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. — It  has  been  doabted  whether  the  Tribuni  MiUtans  C,  P.  wera 
regarded  as  Curale  Magistrates ;  but  it  is  dear,  from  the  words  of  Livy,  (lY.  7,) 
that  their  imperium  and  the  emblems  of  their  authority  were  the  same  with  those 
of  the  Consuls.  Tliere  is  no  record,  however,  of  any  one  of  them  haying  ever 
celebrated  a  triomph,  although  they  gained  victories  which  might  have  entitled 
them  to  that  distinction. 

It  may  be  asked  what  the  Patricians  gamed  by  consenting  to  the  institution 
of  this  new  magistracy,  which  was  thrown  open  to  the  Plebaans,  while  they 
still  strenuously  resisted  their  admission  to  the  Consulship.  On  this  point 
historians  supply  no  clear  explanation ;  but  it  will  be  seen  (in  the  section  on 
Cknsobes)  that,  at  the  period  when  the  change  was  introduced,  the  duty  of 
taking  the  Census^  to  which  the  Patricians  doubUess  attached  great  importance, 
and  which  had  hitherto  been  performed  by  the  Consuls,  was  committed  to  two 
magistrates,  then  first  appointed  for  that  special  purpose,  and  who,  for  a  consider- 
able period,  were  chosen  firom  the  Patricians  exclusively.  It  has,  moreover,  been 
conjectured,  with  much  plausibility,  that  the  Patricians  made  some  stipulation  or 
arrangement,  by  which  the  TVibunus  who  remained  in  the  city  for  the  purpose 
of  administering  justice  should  be  a  member  of  their  own  body ;  for  even  after 
the  admission  of  Plebeians  to  the  Consulship,  the  Patricians  dung  to  the  privilege 
of  appointing  one  of  their  own  order  to  act  as  supreme  judge  in  the  dvil  courts, 
as  we  shall  explain  in  the  artide  on  Praetores.  We  shall  find,  moreover,  that 
although  in  several  instances  the  Tribuni  Militares  C,  P.  were  all  Patricians, 
there  is  no  example  of  their  having  been  all  Plebeians. 

PRAETORES. 

Origin  •r  the  Oflcc. — ^When  the  Patricians  were  at  length  compelled  to 
acquiesce  in  the  passing  of  the  Lex  Licinia^  (B.C.  367,)  by  which  the  Consulship 
was  thrown  open  to  the  Plebeians,  (see  above,  p.  170,)  they  stipulated  that  the 
judicial  functions  hitherto  discharge  by  the  Consuls,  should  be  separated  from 
their  other  duties,  and  that  a  new  Curule  Magistrate  should  be  appointed,  from 
the  Patricians  exclusively,  to  act  as  supreme  judge  in  the  civil  courts  (qui  ius  in 
urhe  dicer et)  On  this  magistrate  the  title  of  Praetor  was  bestowed,  (Prae- 
iorem  iura  reddentem^)  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  (see  above,  p  167,)  was 
originally  the  designation  of  the  Consuls.  The  Praetorship  was  retained  by  the 
Patridans  longer  than  any  of  the  other  great  ofiices  of  state,  no  Plebeian 
having  been  admitted  until  B.C.  837.  ^ 

NBHiher  •f  Praetors  at  AIITereat  Tlatee. — ^At  first  there  was  one  Praetor 
only ;  but  towards  the  dose  of  the  first  Punic  war  (about  B.C.  244)  the  number 
of  Peregrini  (see  above,  p.  115)  residing  in  Rome  had  increased  to  such  as 
extent  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  elect  an  additional  Praetor,  who  should 
confine  his  attention  to  suits  between  Peregrini^  or  between  dtixens  and  Perc' 
grim, '  From  this  time  forward  the  Praetor  who  decided  causes  between  dtizena 
alone  was  termed  Praetor  Urbanus  or  Praetor  Urbis^  and  to  him  bdonged,  in 
technical  phraseology,  the  Provincia  s.  Sors  Urbana — Urbana  luriadictio — 
hrisdictio  inter  cives;  while  his  colleague  was  said  to  hold  the  Provincia  a. 
Sors  Peregrina — Peregrina  Inrisdictw^Iuriadictio  inter  peregrinos-^Iuria' 
dictio  inter  cives  et  peregrinas,  and  was,  in  later  times  at  least,  styled  Praetor 
Peregrinus,* 

1  Lhr.  TL  49.  VIL  1.  VIIL  1& 

S  Lir.  Bpit  XDL    Pompon,  do  orlg.  inr.  Dlf  ett.  I.  IL  28L 

S  Aooormng  to  Booker  uw  title  PmHor  Feregrimu  oocurt  first  in  intcriptlons  belonsliii 
to  the  age  of  Tn^en.    See  OreDI  C.  L  L.  Ke.  fm.  Tim. 
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About  B.C.  227  th6  number  of  Practon  was  increased  to  foor,  in  order  tbat 
one  might  proceed  annually  to  Sicily  to  act  as  governor  of  that  province,  while 
another  might,  in  like  manner,  take  the  command  in  Sardinia.  In  B.C.  197 
the  number  was  further  increased  to  six,  in  order  to  provide  rulers  for  the  two 
Spains.  A  Lex  Bctebia  was  passed,  probably  in  B.C.  180,  ordaining  that  the 
number  of  Praetors  should  be  six  and  four,  in  alternate  years ;  but  this  statute 
seems  to  have  been  put  in  force  once  only,  namely,  in  B.C.  179.  By  Sulla  the 
number  of  Praetors  was  augmented  to  eight,  by  Julius  Caesar  to  ten,  twelve,  and 
eventually  to  sixteen.  ^ 

Daties  of  the  Praetors. — ^The  charge  intrusted  to  each  Praetor  was,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  determined  by  lot,'  and  the  nature  of  their  duties  has 
been  indicated  above.  The  Praetor  Urbanus  and  the  Praetor  Peregrinus 
remained  in  the  city  to  exercise  their  respective  jurisdictions,  (duae  urbanae 
provinciae,)  while  the  remainder  proceeded  with  Imperium  to  Sicily,  Sardinia, 
and  the  Spains.  But  not  only  might  these  last  be  employed  elsewhere  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Senate,  but  occasionally  the  Praetor  Peregrinus  was  called  upon 
for  military  service,  in  which  case  his  duties  were  thrown  upon  the  Praetor 
Urbanus,  who  was  himself,  in  times  of  great  emergency,  sometimes  required  to 
take  the  command  of  an  army. ' 

After  the  institution  of  the  Q^aestione8  Perpetuae^  (see  Chapter  on  Roman 
Law  and  administration  of  justice,  p.  334,)  that  is,  about  B.C.  144,  a  great 
change  took  place  in  the  arrangements  descnbed  above.  From  that  time  forward 
the  whole  of  the  Praetors  remained  in  the  city  during  their  year  of  office,  two  of 
their  number  presiding,  as  formerly,  in  the  civil  courts,  while  the  remaining  four, 
or,  afler  the  time  of  Sulla,  the  remaining  six,  took  cognizance  of  criminal  causes, 
as  we  shall  explain  more  fully  hereafter.  This,  however,  is  the  proper  place  to 
say  a  few  words  upon  the  position  occupied  by — 

The  Praetor  llrbanns  ■pecially. — The  original,  and,  at  all  times,  the  chief 
duty  of  the  Praetor  Urbanus  was  to  act  as  supreme  judge  in  the  civil  court ;  and 
he  took  his  seat  on  his  curule  chair,  on  his  Tribunalf  for  this  purpose  on  every 
Dies  Fastus^  that  is,  on  every  day  on  which  it  was  lawful  to  transact  legal 
business.  He  also,  ex  officio,  presided  at  the  Ludi  Apollinares  and  the  Ludi 
Piscatorii,  These  duties  he  performed  even  when  both  Consuls  were  in  the  city ; 
but  in  their  absence  his  powers  and  occupations  were  greatly  extended.  He  then 
discharged  most  of  the  functions  which  had  formerly  devolved  on  a  Praefectns 
Urbi,  and,  in  fact,  acted  in  every  respect  as  the  representative  of  the  Consuls, 
except  in  so  far  that  it  was  not  competent  for  him  to  name  a  Dictator  nor  to 
preside  either  at  the  Consular  or  the  Praetorian  elections. 

Mode  of  Election,  Dignity  and  Inalgnla  of  the  Praetors. — ^They  wore 
elected  by  the  Comitia  Centiu-iata,  under  the  same  auspices  with  the  Consuls,  at 
first  on  the  same  day  with  the  Consuls,  subsequently,  one  or  several  days  later. 
A  Praetor  was  styled  CoUega  ConsuUs,  although  inferior  to  him  in  rank,  and 
was  regarded  as  occupying  the  second  place  among  the  higher  magistrates.  ^  lie 
wore  the  Toga  Praetexta^  used  the  Sella  CuruUs,  and  was  attended  by  two 
Lictors  within  the  city,  and  by  six  when  on  foreign  service,  and  hence  he  is 
termed  by  Polybius  ii»vi\iKvs  iiytfActp  or  tictirifiiKve  arpttTiiyos  and  the  office 

1  LlT.  Epit  XX.  XXXIL  27.  XL.  44.    Soeton.  Cms.  41.  Dion  Cus.  XLII.  51.  XLIII. 47.  ftl. 

S  The  Senate,  boweyer,  occasionally  aaaumed  the  right  of  fixing,  extra  ordinem,  the  duties 
to  be  performed  by  one  or  more  of  the  Praetors,  eg.  C&mUiu  prattontm  perfecHtt  8»natu§ 
ntutdtum  factum  ett,  ut  Q.  Fulvio  extra  ordinem  urbaaia  provineia  enet  LIt.  XXIV.  0. 

S  LIT.  XLII.  SSw  XLIV.  17.  XXIV.  44.  XXV.  a  41.  XXX.  40.  XXIIL  at. 

«  Ur.  VII.  1.  VIIL  82.  X.  22.  XXVIL  35.  XL.  59.  XLIIL  U.  XLV.  44. 
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If ««IXf»tff  dpxi*  ^    The  Praetor  Urbaniu  was  regarded  as  raperior  in  dignity 
to  the  rest,  and  henoe  was  designated  Praetor  Mawr, ' 

The  Pi«ei«r»hlp  nnder  the  Empire. — The  number  of  Praetors,  which  had 
been  increased  bj  Ciesar  to  sixteen,  was,  in  the  first  instance,  reduced  by  Angnstus 
to  ten,  then  again  raised  to  sixteen,  and  fimdly  fixed  by  him  at  twelve.  From 
AJ>.  14  until  A.D.  96,  it  varied  finom  twelve  to  eighteen— dghteen  held  offiot 
under  Nerva,  and  no  change  seems  to  have  taken  place  under  Trajan,  Hadrian, 
and  the  Antonines.  ^ 

The  functions  of  the  Praetors,  under  the  empire,  were,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
altogether  different  from  those  which  they  discharged  nnder  the  commonwealth. 
The  supreme  jurisdiction,  both  in  the  criminal  and  civil  courts,  was  transferred, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  the  Senate  and  the  PraefecUis  Urhi,  although  particular 
departments  were,  firom  time  to  time,  committed  to  the  Praetors.  Augustas  made 
over  to  the  Praetor  Urhanus  and  the  Praetor  Peregrinus  much  of  the  jurisdic- 
^on  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  Aediles ;  Claudius  committed  to  two 
Praetors,  and  Titus  to  one,  the  decision  of  questions  concerning  trust  estates ; 
{Praetor  de  Ftdeicommissis;)  Nerva  appointed  another  to  preside  in  all  causes 
which  arose  between  private  individuals  and  the  Imperial  exchequer ;  (^Fisctts;) 
Antoninus  consigned  to  another  all  matters  connected  with  the  affairs  of  minors, 
and  hence  this  judge  was  entitled  Praetor  s.  ludex  Tuielaris,  ^ 

But  although  the  Praetors,  as  a  body,  were  now  little  called  upon  to  exercise 
purely  judiciid  functions,  new  duties  were  imposed  upon  them.  A  certain  number, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Aediles  and  the  Tribunes  of  the  Plebs,  were  cliarged  with 
the  general  superintendence  of  the  XIV  Regions  into  which  Augustus  divided  the 
city,  and  this  arrangement  appears  to  have  remained  unchanged  until  the  reign 
of  Alexander  Severus.  Augustus  and  Vespasian  placed  the  public  exchequer 
{Aerariurn)  under  the  management  of  two  Praetors,  and  the  former  made  over 
to  the  Praetors  exclusively  the  whole  charge  of  the  public  games,  which  had 
previously  belonged  to  the  Aediles.  But  these  occupations  were  not  found  to 
afford  at  all  times  sufficient  employment  for  the  whole  of  these  magistrates,  and 
some  of  them  occasionally  enjoyed  the  honour  and  title  without  being  called 
upon  for  any  active  exertion.  * 

The  name,  at  least,  of  Praetor  Urbanus  endured  as  long  as  the  Romav 
empire  in  the  west,  that  of  Praetor  Peregrinus  fell  out  of  use  after  the  time  of 
Caracalla,  who  bestowed  the  full  Civitas  on  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman 
worid ;  and  both  the  Praetor  Urbanus  and  the  Praetor  Tutelaris  found  a  place 
among  the  officers  of  state  at  Constantinople. 

AEDILES.  * 

Two  sets  of  magistrates  bore  the  name  of  Aediles^  being  distingubbed  from 
each  other  as  Aediles  Plebeii  and  Aediles  Curtdes,  We  must,  in  the  first  place, 
consider  them  separately. 

1  On  th«  much  oontetted  point  of  the  number  of  Llctora  assigned  to  a  Praetor,  the  rhief 
anthoritles  are.  Plant.  Epld.  1.  i.  26.  Censorin,  de  die  nat  34.  Ci&  de  leg.  agr.  IL  31.  In 
Verr.  V.  54.  Toljh.  11.24  III.  40.  106.  frag.  lib.  XXXIIL  1.  The  most  embarrassing  passage 
Is  Val.  Max.  L  1.  0.  unless  we  suppose  that  the  ceremonial  there  described  was  regM^ed  as  a 
sort  of  military  spectacle. 

S  Feat  s.T.  himorem  Coiuuletm,  p.  161. 

S  VeUelus  IL  89.  Tacit  Ann.  L  14.  II.  32.  Dion  Cass.  LIII.  32.  LV t  35.  LVIIl  90l  LIX. 
SO.  LX.  la    Pompon.  Digest  I.  it  S.  f  32. 

4  Pompon.  Digest  l.a  Ulpian.  XXV.  12.  Digest  XXVL  t.  6.  XXVIL  L  35.  6.  $.  ISL 
Tacit  Ann.  VL  17.    Dion  Cass.  LIII  2. 

i  Dion  Cass.  LIIL  32.  LV.  &  Tacit  Hist.  IV.  9.  Agric  6.  Suet  OcUr.  aa  M,  Lamprld. 
Al«z.  SeT.  33. 

•  In  addition  to  the  chapter  in  Becker,  the  student  maj  consult  with  adrantagt,  the  ela* 
berate  monograph  of  Schobakt,  De  Romanorum  AedtUhus.  Regimont.  183B. 
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Oaiffla  •{ thm  Aedllm  yiebrtl..  -At  the  time  whea  the  arcangement 
condaded  between  the  PatricUns  and  the  Plebeians  with  regard  to  the  institntioii 
of  Triinmi  Plebis^  (B.C.  494,  see  p.  180,^  it  was  agreed  that,  in  addition  to 
the  Tribunes,  two  Plebeian  magistrates  soonld  be  dected  annoallj  under  the 
name  of  AedUes,  These  appear  to  have  been,  originally,  regarded  merely  as 
assistants  to  the  Tribunes ;  and  the  only  special  duty  which  they  were  required 
to  perform  was  to  aet  as  custodiers  of  the  Tablets  on  which  the  laws  passed  by 
the  people  in  their  Comitia  and  Uie  decrees  of  the  Senate  were  inscribed.  These 
were,  at  that  period,  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Ceres ;  and  the  Plebs  had 
probably  stipulated  that  they  should  be  given  in  charge  to  officers  selected  out  of 
their  own  body,  finom  an  apprehension  that  the  great  charters  of  th^  freedom 
might  have  been  tampered  with  if  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Patricians. 

Ori^iB  •rthc  Aedilc*  Camles. — In  B.C.  867,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  years  after  the  institution  of  the  Aediks  Plebeii^  the  long  protracted  strife 
between  the  Patricians  and  the  Plebeians  was  brought  to  a  dose  by  the  admission 
of  the  latter  to  the  Consulsliip ;  but  it  was  determined,  at  the  same  time,  that 
three  new  magistrates  should  be  introduced,  to  be  chosen  from  the  Patricians 
exclusively,  viz.  the  Praetor ^  of  whom  we  have  spoken  in  the  preceding  article, 
and  two  Aediles  Currdes^  whose  chief  duty,  ostensibly  at  least,  was  to  be  the 
celebration,  with  extraordinary  magnificence,  of  the  Ludi  Romania  in  honour  of 
the  harmony  now  established  between  the  two  orders  in  the  state.  ^ 

The  Tribunes,  however,  having  remonstrated  against  the  unfairness  of  insti- 
tuting three  magistrates  exclusively  Patridan,  while  one  place  only  in  the 
Cousulship  had  been  conceded  to  the  Plebeians,  the  Senate  gave  way  and  consented 
(B.C.  366)  that  the  Curule  Aediles  should  be  chosen  in  alternate  years  ftom  the 
Plebeians,  and,  soon  after,  that  they  should  at  all  times  be  chosen  from  tlie 
Patricians  and  Plebeians  indifferently.  Henceforward  there  were  four  annual 
magistrates  called  AedUes,  two  termed  Aediles  Plebeii^  chosen  from  the  Plebdans 
excTusivdy,  two  termed  Aediles  CuruUs,  chosen  from  Patricians  and  Plebeians 
without  distinction. 

Relative  P«sIi1ob  of  the  Aediles  Plebeii  mmd  AetUles  Cvrales. — In  80 
far  as  external  marks  of  dignity  were  concerned,  the  superiority  of  the  AedUes 
Curules  was  unquestionable ;  for  tliey  had  the  privilege  of  wearing  the  Toga 
Praetexta  and  using  the  Sella  Curulis,  symbols  of  honour  not  enjoyed  by  their 
Plebdan  colleagues.  On  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  persons 
of  the  AedUes  Plebeii  were,  on  the  first  institution  of  the  office,  declared 
inviolable,  (sacrosancti,  see  above,  p.  180,)  and  they  probably  retained  the 
privileges  bestowed  by  the  Leges  Sacratae  to  their  full  extent,  as  long  as  they 
were  regarded  in  the  light  of  mere  assistants  to  the  Tribuni  Plebis.  But  after 
they  became,  in  a  great  measure,  independent  of  the  Tribunes,  and  were  called 
upon  to  discharge  numerous  and  complicated  duties — duties,  moreover,  which  did 
not  bring  them  into  collision  with  violent  political  partizans — it  would  seem  that 
their  inviolability  dropped  out  of  view,  and  that  the  higher  magbtrates  claimed 
and  exerdsed  the  right  of  controlling,  and  even,  in  extreme  cases,  of  imprisoning 
them;  so  that,  towsirds  the  dose  of  the  republic,  it  became  a  topic  of  speculative 
discussion  whether  the  AedUes  Plebeii  had  aijjy  right  to  the  title  of  SacrosancH, ' 
In  regard  to  a  separation  of  duties  between  the  Plebeian  and  Curule  Aediles,  if 
any  such  existed,  it  is  impossible  now  to  discover  the  line  of  demarcation,  except 
in  so  far  that  the  charge  of  certain  of  the  more  important  public  games,  the  JauU 

1  LiT.  VII.  42. 
Liv.  IIL  3^  5^7.    Feitas.  8.T.  Stnn$aneium,  p.  31i. 
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Bomam  and  the  MegaUna  especially,  devolved  upon  the  Curnle  Aedfles,  while, 
as  a  matter  of  conrse,  the  LxuU  Plebeii  were  the  province  of  the  Fleheiau  Aedilet. 

ra«4c  •#  KiccUMk — The  Aediles  Plehm^  from,  the  year  B.C.  472,  were 
elected  bj  the  Comitia  Tributa^  m  terms  of  the  Lex  Piiblilia  of  Yolero,  (see 
above,  p.  155,")  before  that  time  probably  by  the  Comitia  Curiata.  ^  The  Aediles 
CuntUs  were  probably  elected  origimilly  by  the  Comitia  CerUuriaia,  but  subse- 
quently by  the  Comitia  Tributa:*  the  Curules  and  the  Plebeii  were  not, 
however,  dected  on  the  same  day,  at  least  in  the  time  of  Cicero ;  bat  the  Comitia 
AediUum  Plebis  took  place  before  the  Comitia  for  the  Curules.  *  The  presiding 
magistrate  at  the  election  of  the  Aediles  Pk^eii  seems,  as  far  as  onr  single 
aathority  can  be  depended  upon,  to  have  been  himself  a  Plebeian  Aedile ;  the  first 
Conile  Aedile  was  chosen  by  CamiUus  when  Dictator,  afterwards  a  Consul 
presided,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  Praetor  Urbanus,  ^ 

9mj  mt  iBdMciion  tnt«  OAce. — There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Curule  Aediles, 
from  the  period  of  their  institution,  entered  upon  office  on  the  same  day  with 
the  Consuls  and  Praetors,  and  consequently,  from  the  year  B.C.  154,  (see  above, 
p.  171,)  on  the  first  of  January. '  From  the  close  connection  which  originally 
subsisted  between  the  Plebeian  Aediles  and  the  Tribunes,  one  might  have 
concluded  that  the  former  would  have  entered  upon  office  on  the  same  day  with 
the  latter,  that  is,  on  the  tenth  of  December.  But  all  the  evidence  we  possess 
goes  to  prove  that  the  Plebeian  Aediles,  as  well  as  their  Curule  colleagues, 
entered  upon  office  on  the  same  day  with  the  Consuls  and  Praetors. ' 

Dnttes  of  the  Aediles. — These  were  of  a  most  multifarious  chai'acter ;  but, 
following  the  example  of  Cicero,  they  may  be  conveniently  classed  under  three 
heads — Suntoque  Aediles  curatores  urbis^  annonae^  ludorumque  solennium. 

1.  It  was  their  duty  to  act  as  burgh  magistrates  and  commissioners  of  police 
(^Curatores  Urbis,) 

2.  To  superintend  the  supply  of  provisions  to  the  public  (^Curatores  Annonae,} 

3.  To  take  charge  of  the  exhibition  of  the  public  games  (^Curatores  ludorum 
so2ennium.) 

I.  Curatores  Urbis. — ^As  burgh  magbtrates  and  commissioners  of  police,  llhe 
Aediles  were  called  upon  to  preserve  peace  and  good  order  within  the  city,  and 
within  the  cirouit  of  a  mile  from  the  walls,  which  was  the  limit  of  then:  juris- 
diction ;  to  frame  and  enforce  such  regulations  as  might  be  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  property  and  for  the  safety  and  comfort  of  the  community.  Within 
five  days  after  their  election,  or,  at  all  events,  after  they  entered  upon  office,  they 
^vided  by  lot  the  districts  mto  which  the  city  was  portioned  out  for  police 
porposes.  Each  was  specially  required  to  keep  the  streets  within  his  own  district 
m  good  order,  to  see  that  the  necessary  repairs  were  executed  from  time  to  time, 
to  have  them  swept  regularly,  to  remove  all  nuisances,  to  prohibit  encroachments, 
on  the  part  of  private  individuals,  which  might  obstruct  the  thoroughfare,  to 
quell  all  brawls  and  disturbances,  and  generally  to  enforce  order  and  regularity 
among  the  passers  to  and  fro. '     To  them  was  intrusted  the  superintendence  of 

1  Diooys.  IX.  41. 

t  AuL  Cell.  XIII.  15.    DionjB.  IX.  49.  comp.  Llr.  IX.  46.  XXV.  2. 

9  The  testimony  of  Coelius  ap.  Cia  ad  Fum.  VIIL  L  is  perfectly  distinct,  althoagh  at 
variance  with  Flut.  Mar.  5. 

4  Fiso  ap.  AnL  Gell.  VI.  9.  Ur.  VL  43.  Clo.  ad.  Att  IV.  8.  pro  Plane.  90.  Varro  R.R. 
IIL2.    Dion  CasB.  XXXIX.  7.  32. 

*  Cio.  Id  Verr.  Act.  L  I'i. 

6  Ur.  XX VIIL  10.  38  XXIX.  38.  XXX.  26  XXXI.  50. 

T  See  TabuL  Ueracl.  Plant.  Stich.  IL  ii.  23.  Capt.  IV.  IL  96.  Saet.  Vesp.  5.  oomo.  Citt 
FbUIpp.  IX.  7.    Ovid.  Fast.  VI.  663.    Digest.  XLIIL  x. 
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the  temples  (procuratio  aedium  sacrarum)  and  of  public  buildings  in  general; 
and  they  had  a  right  to  insist  that  private  mansions  should  not  be  allowed  to 
fall  into  such  a  state  of  disrepair  as  to  endanger  the  safety  of  the  people.  ^  The 
duty  of  making  contracts  for  the  execution  of  great  public  works  belonged  to 
the  Censors,  as  we  shall  point  out  in  the  article  devoted  to  those  magistrates ; 
but  since  Censors  were  in  office  for  eighteen  months  only  during  each  space  of 
five  yean^(lu8trum^)  the  task  of  seemg  their  projects  carried  out  must,  in  many 
cases,  have  fallen  upon  the  Aediles.  The  Aediles  also  exercised  a  certain 
surveillance  over  public  health  and  public  morality,  by  placing  the  baths,  taverns, 
and  eating-houses  under  proper  restrictions, '  by  preventing  the  introduction  of 
disorderly  foreign  rites, '  and  by  coming  fonvard  as  the  public  accusers  of  females 
charged  with  disgraceful  conduct  {prohrum.)  *  They  had  the  right  of  issuing 
proclamations  (edicia)  containing  rules  connected  with  their  department,  and  <tf 
punishing  the  infringement  of  these  or  of  the  ordinary  police  laws  by  the  infliction 
of  a  fine  upon  offenders. ' 

But,  in  addition  to  these  matters,  all  of  which  naturally  formed  part  of  their 
duties  as  police  magistrates,  we  find  them,  especially  the  Plebeian  Aediles, 
instituting  prosecutions  against  three  classes  of  persoiis. 

1.  Tliose  who  were  in  occupation  of  more  tlian  the  legal  quantity  of  Uie  Ager 
Puhlicusy  that  is,  the  land  belonging  to  the  state  (Liv.  X  IS.) 

2.  Those  tenants  of  the  public  pastures  (Pecuarii)  who  had  increased  their 
flocks  beyond  the  legal  limits  (Liv.  X.  23.  47.  XXXIII.  42.  XXXIV.  53. 
XXXV.  10.) 

3.  Money  lenders  (Jeneratores)  who  exacted  moi-e  than  the  legal  rate  of 
interest  (Liv.  VII.  28.  X.  23.  XXXV.  41.) 

These  were  affairs  which  might  be  regarded  as  peculiarly  affecting  the  interests 
of  the  Plebs,  and  hence  such  prosecutions  were  probably  originally  instituted  by 
the  Plebeian  Aediles  in  their  cliaracter  of  assistants  to  the  Tribunes.  On  thu 
subject  we  shall  say  more  in  the  chapter  on  the  Ager  PubUcus. 

II.  Curatores  Annonae. — From  the  earliest  times  the  Aediles  acted  as 
inspectors  of  the  markets,  and  hence  they  are  termed  dyopupofioi  by  the  Greek 
writers  on  Roman  history.  In  this  capacity  they  were  called  upon  to  see  that 
the  provisions  exposed  for  sale  were  sound  and  wholesome,  that  the  weights  and 
measures  were  in  accordance  with  the  legal  standard,  and  that  the  prices  charged 
were  not  exorbitant.  ^  But  in  addition  to  this,  they  were  required  to  perform 
the  more  important  and  difficult  task  of  securing  an  adequate  supply  of  com 
(cura  annonae)  at  all  times,  and  of  making  arrangements  for  importation  fix>m 
abroad  when  any  apprehension  prevailed  of  a  scarcity  from  ordinary  sources,  and 
of  superintending  the  warehousing  and  distribution  of  the  large  cargoes,  which, 
towards  the  close  of  the  republic,  were  regularly  despatched  to  Rome  from  the 
provinces.  Hence,  they  assumed  the  right  of  inflicting  fines  upon  those  dealers 
(Jrumentarii)  who  hoarded  up  large  stocks  (oh  annanam  compressam)  in  seasons 
of  scarcity,  in  the  hope  of  resdizing  an  extravagant  profit 

In  times  of  great  emergency,  however,  a  commissioner  was  chosen  for  the 
special  purpose  of  procuring  supplies,  under  the  name  Praefectus  Annonae;  and 

1  Tabul.  Herad.    Cio.  in  Verr.  V.  14 

9  Seneo.  Epp.  80.    Suet  Tib.  3i  Claud.  3&    Martial.  V.  84.  XIV.  1. 

•  LiT.  IV.  30.  XXV.  1. 

4  LIT.  VIIL  1&  89.  X.  31.  XXV.  2.    Aul.  Cell.  X  6.  oomp.  Val.  Bias.  VI.  L  7.    Laber.  «» 
AoL  0«1L  XVL  7.    Tacit  Ann.  II.  8Bl 

5  LIT.  X  as.  31. 47.  XXX  39.  XXXIII.  42.  XXXIV.  sa  XXXV  10.  41.  XXXVIIL  Sft. 

•  Plant.  Bad  II.  UL  4<.    Jut.  X.  KM.    Digest  XIX  iL  13.  {  8. 
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Joliitf  Caur  inadtutedtiro  additiooal  Plebeian  Aediles,  under  the  dcdgoalion  </ 

Aedila  Cereala. '    A  denarias,  oer- 

Uanlj  stmck   before   the   end   of  the 

republic,  pT«8enta  on  one  aide  a  head  of 

Satom  irith  s  sickle  behind,  and  the     i 

b^d  Piso.  Caepio.  Q.  ;  on  the  other, 

two  men  clothed  in  the  toga  geatcd  with 

an  ear  pf  com  before  and  behind,  the 

legend  being  Ad.  Fru.  Ehu.  Ex.  S.C.  Irom  which  we  infer  that  the  dn^of 

pnrchadng  com  for  the  pnblio  was  Bometimea  laid  upon  the  Qaae»tor«. 

III.  Curatora  ludorara  iolenmwm,~~The  AediUa  Cuntla,  aa  we  have  seen, 
from  the  firtt  Uxit  charge  of  the  Ludi  Romam;  bnt  the  general  niperintendcnce 
exerdaed  bj  tbeae  magistrates  over  the  pnblio  games  waa  cloaely  connected  with 
the  obligation  impoied  npon  them  as  heads  of  the  police,  to  maintain  order  and 
regnlaritf  at  the  great  fe«tivals  which,  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  atate,  were 
eihitnted  at  the  public  cost  eiclnsivelj.  The  decoration  of  the  Argtnlariae, 
(see  above,  p.  18,)  with  the  gilded  shields  of  the  Samuitcs,  at  the  triumph  of 
Papirina,  in  B.C.  309,  is  said  to  have  first  suggested  to  the  AedQee  the  idea  of 
ornamenting  the  Forum  and  its  vidnitf  tritb  statnes,  pictures,  embroideiy,  and 
other  woilcs  of  art,  daring  solemn  proceasions  and  the  celebration  of  the  pnblio 
games.  This  species  of  dlsplaj  was,  towards  the  close  of  the  repnblic,  conducted 
upon  such  an  eilensTe  scale  that  works  of  ait  wen  borrowed  for  tbe  purpose, 
not  onlj  from  private  individuals  in  Rome,  but  &om  pnblio  bodiea  in  aU  the 
provinces,  by  the  Aedilea,  who  spared  neither  trouble  nor  enense  in  this  nor  in 
any  other  matter  connected  with  the  splendour  of  the  great  testivala,  each  b^g 
e^er  to  nrpaas  his  predecessor,  and  ho{Mng  that,  by  gradlying  the  curiosit/ 
and  feasting  the  eyea  of  the  multitude,  he  woidd  be  able  to  secure  their  mfEniges 
when  candidate  for  the  higher  offices  of  state.  *  It  is  to  bo  observed  tluU, 
although  the  arrangement  and  regulations  of  these  national  shows  devolved  upon 
the  Aedilea,  one  of  the  higher  magistrates,  a  Coosn]  or  a  Praetor  usoaltj  acted  as 
Prendent.* 

We  may  conclude  this  article  by  qooting  from  Cicero  (In  Terr.  T.  li)  the 
eatalc^ue  of  the  daties  which  devolved  on  him  in  his  capacity  of  Aedilii 
Cwtilis,  and  of  the  bonoun  which  formed  tbe  reoompense  of  Ma  labotuv — Nuae 
'da  Populo  " 


n  designatut  Aedilu:  kabeo  rationem,  quid  a  Populo  Bomano  acceperim : 
mSu  ludos  lanctusiimt  mtmma  cum  caereiaonia  Cereri,  Libera,  Liberaeque 
faciundas ;  mihi  Flaram  nuifrem  populo  plehiqut  Romanae  ladorum  ceiebritaU 
placandam;  mOii  ludo$  antiipiutiiBOt,  qui  prim  Somani  nait  nominad, 
maxima  cum  diffntlaU  ac  rtl^ione  Iwi,  Jnhom,  Minemat  e*te  faeiundoi ; 
tnAi  Mocramm  aedium  proeuratioBem,  mihi  tolam  Urbem  tuendam  ate  eom- 
mumni .-  ob  eaniTR  rerum  laborem  el  loUicitttdinem  fructia  iUo)  daUu,  antiad- 
mrem  in  Senatu  tenlenliae  dicendae  iacum,  Togam  Praettxtam,  Seliam  Curulak, 
lut  Imaffinit  ad  memoriam  poiteritateiaque  Oradendae. 

AcdllMklr  nBdor  ika  Eiapln^-The  Aedila  Plebeii  and  tbe  AedUet 
CWutu,  together  with  tbe  ^«(JiIuCer«ilM,mstitDted  by  Julius  Cssar,  continued 
to  eiist  as  distinct  magistratea  imtil  the  itign  of  Alexander  Sevents,  when  they 

ILlT.  X.11.  XXX.  KXZZI.  4.U1XZXIIL41.XXXVIILI.    8Htoa.C*H4l.     Dion 
CiH.XLIII.tl.    FompoiLdainli.  lor.  DIIULLII.  1.  (SI. 
*  Ut.  IX.  M  XI.  U.    ClB.la.Tarr.  LlB.n.  tV.  3.  u«  Dot«  at  pHud.  Am«  «•  K  S. 
sViLMuI.  LI&    Ut.  XXXtV.  41.    lI>(TiA.SU.&    Tuti^  Htnal. 
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disappeared  altogether.  Bat  although  the  office  was  thus  letained  for  more  than 
two  centuries  and  a-half  after  the  downfall  of  theoommonwealth,  the  duties  were 
reduced  within  very  narrow  limits,  all  the  most  important  tasks  performed  hj 
them  under  the  republic  having  been  by  degrees  oommitted  to  other  hands.  The 
general  superintendence  of  the  XIY  Regions  into  which  the  city  was  divided  by 
Augustas,  was  indeed  intrnsted  to  the  Praetors,  AedUes,  and  Tribunes  of  the  Plebs ; 
but  the  most  important  and  onerous  portion  of  this  charge  fell  upon  the  Magistri 
Vieorum,  the  Ptaefectus  VigUum  and  various  Curatores^  nominated  for  parti* 
ealar  departments.  The  Aediles  seem  to  have  retained  little  except  the  inspection 
of  the  streets,  of  baths  and  of  taverns,  the  exercise  of  a  literary  censorship,  and 
the  enforcement  of  the  sanitary  laws.  The  Cura  ludorum  solennium  was  left 
with  them  for  a  time ;  bat  the  expenses  entailed  by  this  charge  being  ruinous 
to  men  of  moderate  means,  and  popular  favour  being  no  longer  an  object  of 
ambition,  persons  could  not  be  found,  even  under  Augustus,  willing  to  accept 
the  office,  so  that  he  was  obliged  upon  several  occasions  to  compel  those  who 
had  held  the  Quaeetorship  and  the  Tribuneship  of  the  Plebs  to  decide  by  lot 
which  of  them  should  assume  the  Aedileship.  Eventually,  as  stated  above,  he 
made  over  the  whole  superintendence  of  the  public  games  to  the  Praetors,  whom 
he  assisted,  for  a  time,  by  a  grant  of  public  money.  ^ 

QUAX8TOBE8. 

Oviglii  of  the  Ofllce. — ^No  subject  connected  with  Boman  antiquities  is 
faiTohred  in  more  doubt  and  confusion  than  the  origin  and  early  history  of  the 
Quaestorship ;  (^Quaestura;)  but  without  entering  into  a  tedious  critical  examina- 
tion of  the  various  opinions  which  have  been  advanced  and  maintained,  we  may 
state  at  once  that  much  of  the  embarrassment  has  arisen  from  the  circumstance, 
that  two  sets  of  magistrates,  both  bearing  the  name  of  Q^<^estore8,  but  whose 
functions  were  entirdy  different,  existed  from  a  very  early  period. 

1.  Q^aestore8  Aerarii  or  keepers  of  the  treasury,  ordinaiy  magistrates,  who 
took  charge  of  the  public  money,  receiving  and  disbursing  it  under  the  orders  of 
the  Senate. 

2.  Quaestores  PttrrieidU^  extraordinaiy  magistrates,  appointed  in  the  primi- 
tive ages  to  preside  at  criminal  trials,  originally,  as  the  name  imports,  at  trials 
for  homicide.  When  we  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  administration  of  justice 
among  the  Romans,  we  shall  find  that,  at  all  periods  of  the  republic,  commis- 
sioners specially  appointed  to  preside  at  crimmal  trials  were  termed  Quaesitores, 
which  is  merely  another  form  of  Quaestores,  and  that  ^laesHo  is  the  technical 
word  for  a  criminal  trial.  The  Decemviri  PerduelUoma  nominated  by  Tullus 
Hostilius  rLiv.  I.  26)  to  try  Horatius  must  be  regarded  as  affording  the  first 
example  of  ^aestores  Parricidii;  and  again,  at  a  much  later  period,  (B.C. 
384,)  livy  (VI.  20)  found  in  some  of  his  authorities  that  Manlius  was  tried  and 
convicted  by  Duumviri  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  charge  of 
treason.  It  is  quite  true  that  in  the  earlier  books  of  Livy  mention  is  made  of 
Quaestores  in  connection  with  criminal  trials,  where  apparentiy  the  ordinaiy 
Quaestores  are  the  persons  indicated ;  but  in  these  instances  they  are  spoken 
of  as  accusers,  not  as  judges ; '  and  that  the  ordinary  Quaestores  were  the 

1  TMit  Ann.  n.  86.  m.  M.  86.  TV.  86.  Xni.  98.  Flln.  H.N.  XXXVL  16.  8«nao.  de  vfl. 
bMt  7.  Split.  LXXXVI.  Soet  Tib.  84.  86.  Vm^  6,  Dion.  Cms.  XLIX.  tt.  LUL  8.  LIV.  % 
10.  LV.  9i  81.  LVL  S7.  LYIL  94.  LIX.  12. 

8  LIT.  IL  41.  th«  flrat  passagt  in  whloh  be  mcntloni  Qutmttorti,  IIL  14.  85.  YL  90l  81  See 
dio  Cie.  de  R.  IL  81 
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inagistrates  to  whom  the  prosecation  of  criminalB  was  frequently  intrnstecU 
eepedally  in  the  absenoe  of  the  Consnls,  is  proved  bj  the  afisertion  of  Yarro,  that 
for  this  purpose,  and  for  this  only,  they  had  the  right  of  summoning  the  Comitia 
Ceniuriala — AUa  de  causa  hie  tnagistratus  non  potest  exercitum  urhanum 
sanvocare,  * 

In  what  follows,  therefore,  we  shall  oonfine  our  attention  ezclasively  to  those 
Quaestors  who,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  were  called  Quaestores  Aeraruj 
reserving  all  remarks  upon  the  criminal  judges  called  Quaesitores  or  QuaesCoresy 
whom  we  believe  to  have  been  perfectly  distinct  from  the  others,  until  we  treat 
of  orimuial  trials. ' 

But  even  after  we  have  drawn  this  line  of  separation,  we  do  not  yet  find  onr 
authorities  agree  as  to  the  period  when  the  ordinary  magistrates  called  Q^aestores 
were  first  introduced.  According  to  Junius  Gracchanus,  as  quoted  by  Ulpian, 
they  were  as  old  as  the  time  of  I^mulus  and  Remus,  and  Tacitus  says  that  they 
unquestionably  existed  under  the  Kings — quod  Lex  Curiaia  ostendit  ah  Lucio 
Bruto  repetita.  Livy,  on  the  other  hand,  and  Plutarch  state  as  positively  that 
the  office  was  not  instituted  until  after  the  establishment  of  the  conmionwealth. ' 
That  there  must  be  officers  in  every  regularly  organized  state  to  take  diarge  of  the 
public  treasury  appears  so  obvious  that,  even  if  the  statements  of  Gracchanus  and 
Tacitus  had  been  less  positive  than  they  are,  we  should  at  once  have  preferred 
their  authority,  and  we  may  therefore  condnde  that  the  office  passed  over  fix>m 
the  regal  to  the  republican  period  without  material  change« 

Nnmber  of  Qnacsiores. — ^The  number  of  Quaestores  was  originally  two, 
and  they  discharged  the  duties  of  their  office  within  the  city.  But  in  B.C.  421 
the  number  was  increased  to  four ;  two  remained  in  the  city,  and  were  styled 
Quaestores  Urbani,  while  two  accompanied  the  Consuls  with  the  armies  to  the 
field,  taking  charge  of  the  military  chest  and  disposing  of  the  plunder.  ^  The 
number  was  again  increased  to  eight  about  the  beginning  of  the  first  Punic  war, 
when  the  whole  of  Italy  had  been  subjugated ;  but  we  hear  of  no  further  increase 
until  the  time  of  SuUa,  who  raised  the  number  to  twenty,  while  by  Julius  Caesar 
it  was  augmented  to  forty. '  We  read  in  Joannes  Lydus  (De  magistr.  I.  27)  of 
twelve  Ckusici  Quaestores  chosen  about  B.C.  267 ;  but  whether  they  were  so 
named  fix>m  being  appointed  to  the  fleet,  or  how  fiur  we  can  at  all  trust  the 
information  afibrdod  by  such  a  writer,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine. 

]ii«d«  •f  BlectlAB. — Here  again  we  find  nothing  but  positive  contradictions. 
Tacitus  asserts  that  the  right  of  nomination  lay  wiSi  the  Kings,  and  after  their 
expulsion,  was  exercised  for  sixty-three  years  by  the  Consuls.  Gracchanus,  on 
the  other  hand,  assures  us  that,  even  during  the  reffal  period,  they  were  chosen 
by  the  votes  of  the  people.    We  can  scarcely  doubt  that,  finom  the  commencement 


1  Tarro  L.Lb  VL  {  90-03.    DIodti.  Vm.  77. 

s  We  hare  dlstlnot  itataments  with  regard  the  Quautorea  FarriadH  in  Paulos  Diaoonna 
8.V.  Parriei  Quaettoret^  p.  821,  and  in  Pomponlns  de  orig.  fur.  Digest.  L  IL  S:  }33.  who  tella  na 
that  they  were  named  in  the  laws  of  the  XII  Tables.    The  words  of  Festos  s.t.  Quamtorm, 

r.  2&8.  are  unfortunatehr  so  mutilated  as  to  yield  no  information.  Varrot  again,  (L.L.  V.  | 
I.)  although  snffloientfy  clear  upon  one  point,  seems  to  hare  supposed  that  the  Quamtorm 
Atrmrii  and  the  QuauUtm  Portieidn  were  originally  Identloal,  while  Zonaras,  (VU  IS,)  if 
we  eonsider  his  testimony  of  any  weight  in  a  matter  of  this  sort,  beliered  that  the  Qnanttfm 
witre  originally  criminal  Judges,  to  whom,  on  the  estabUsluDent  of  the  commonwealth,  tlw 
ofawMe  or  the  publio  money  was  consigned. 
S  Digest.  L  ziii.  Tacit.  Ann.  XI  M.  LIt.  IT.  4  Pint.  PopL  IS. 
4  Here  we  follow  Liry,  (IV.  4a,)  whose  narratlTe  Is  dear  and  eonsletent  while  the  ■wnniit 

Eren  by  Tacitus,  (Ann.  XL  2S.)  which  Is,  upon  aome  points,  directly  oppoaed  to  tkat  of 
TV,  Is  eonflised  and  improbable. 
SliT.  BpitXY.    Tacit  Lc    Suet.  Caet.  41.    Dion  Cass.  XUIL  «7. 
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of  tbe  republic  at  least,  the  election  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Comitia — ^first  of  the 
Comitia  CStriaia^  and  subsequently  of  the  Comitia  Tribvta,  ^ 

Wrom  whai  Order  ChMen.— The  Quaestors,  like  all  the  other  great  officers 
of  state,  were  at  first  taken  from  the  Patricians  ezdusivelj ;  but  when,  in  B.C. 
421 ,  the  number  was  increased  to  four,  it  was  settled,  after  a  sharp  contest, 
that,  for  the  future,  the  magistracy  should  be  open  to  Patricians  and  Plebeians 
without  distinction.  For  eleven  years,  however,  the  Patridans  contrived  to 
ezdude  the  Plebeians ;  but,  in  B.C.  409,  a  reaction  took  place,  and  the  Plebeians 
succeeded  in  securing  three  places  oat  of  four. ' 

Day  of  Induction  int«  oflce. — ^There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Comitia 
Quaestoria  took  place  after  the  Comitia  Consularia,  and  we  should  naturally 
conclude  that  the  Quaestors  entered  upon  office  on  the  same  day  with  the  Con- 
suls, Praetors,  and  Aediles ;  but  it  has  been  inferred,  from  a  passage  in  one  of 
the  Verrine  Orations,  and  tiie  Scholium  by  which  it  is  accompanied,  that,  in  the 
age  of  Cicero,  the  Quaestors  entered  upon  office  upon  the  5th  of  December  (Nonis 
Decembribits.)  Perhaps,  however,  it  would  be  unsafe  to  pronounce  upon  this 
confidently,  in  the  absence  of  more  conclusive  evidence.' 

DntiM  of  tko  4|naeac«rs, — ^The  Quaestors,  after  their  election,  usually 
decided  by  lot  where  each  should  serve,  although  occasionally  the  Senate  assigned 
a  particular  duty  specially  (extra  sortem)  to  a  particular  individual,  and  some- 
times a  General  was  permitted  to  select  his  own  Quaestor.^  When  the  number 
was  four,  two,  as  we  have  seen,  remained  in  the  city,  and  one  was  assigned  to 
each  Consul ;  at  a  later  period,  perhaps  not  until  the  number  was  increased  to 
twenty,  one  was  always  sent  to  Ostia,  to  take  charge  of  the  dues  paid  upon 
exports  and  imports,  and  this  seems  to  have  been  what  was  termed  the  Provincia 
Aquaria^  which  was  regarded  as  the  most  disagreeable  and  troublesome  of  all  ; 
another  was  stationed  at  Cales  in  Campania,  another  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  while 
the  rest  were  distributed  in  the  provinces  in  attendance  upon  the  provincial 
governors.'  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  connection  between  a  provincial 
governor  and  his  Quaestor  was  held  to  be  a  tie  of  the  closest  description,  and  the 
same  feelings  of  affection  and  confidence  were  supposed  to  exist  between  them 
as  between  a  father  and  his  son ;  so  that  any  act  of  hostility  on  the  part  of 
Quaestor  torards  one  under  whom  he  had  served,  was  regarded  as  odious  and 
unnatural.  Cicero  insists  strongly  upon  this  plea  when  pointing  out  the  unfit- 
ness of  Q.  Caedlius  to  conduct  Uie  impeachment  of  Veres — Sic  enitn  a  maioribtts 
nosiris  accepimus^  Praetorem  Qitaestori  suo parentis  loco  esse  oportere:  ntUlam 
neque  iustiorem  neque  graviorem  eausam  necessitudinis  posse  reperiri^  quam 
coniunctionem  sortUy  quam  provinciae^  quam  officii^  quam  publicam  muneris 
societatem,  Quamohrem  s%  iure  posses  eum  accusare^  tamen  quum  is  tUn 
parentis  numero  fuisset,  idpiefacere  non  posses.* 

The  Quaestores  Urhani  took  charge  of  the  Aerarium.    The  proceeds  of  all 

1  That  they  were  ehoMn  In  tb«  Comitia  TriMa  In  the  an  of  Cloero  Menu  eertein  from 
Bvp.  ad  fiun.  VIL  SOL 

S  Ut.  IV.  43.  54. 

a  Ur.  IV.  44.  54.    Clo.  In  Verr.  Aet.  I.  la 

4  Clo.  ad  a  F.  L  1.  ad  Att  VII.  6.  DIt.  In  Q.  C.  14.  In  Terr.  I.  11.  In  CatlL  IV.  7.    Uv. 
XXX.  St. 

«  do.  pro  Mnren.  8.  pro  Sett  17.  In  Vatln.  5.    Dion  Cass.  LV.  4.    Tadt  Ana  IV.  ST 
Boot  Claad.  M.    Plat  Sert.  4. 

•  do.  dir.  in  Q.  C  19.  and  aa^n  In  Cap.  14,  when  antleipatinff  the  argaments  that  wonM 
he  emplojsd  aa alnst  Caeeillus  by  the  adrooate  of  Verres    QuidffmimeemmUerwit  eeneiwri 
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taxes,  whether  direct  or  indirect,  were  paid  into  their  handa,  and  all  moniea 
belonging  to  the  state,  from  whatever  source  derived,  were  rooeived  by  them.^ 
By  them,  also,  all  disbursements  on  account  of  the  pnblic  service,  whether  for 
public  works,  for  the  pay  of  troops,  or  for  any  other  object,  were  made.  In  this 
they  acted  only  ministenally,  since  they  could  make  no  payment  whatsoever  with- 
out the  direct  and  express  authority  of  the  Senate,  who  held  the  entire  control 
over  the  finances  of  the  state.^ 

The  military  standards  also  were  deposited  in  the  Aerarium^  and  when  an 
army  marched  forth  from  the  city,  they  were  taken  ont  by  the  Quaestors  and 
delivered  to  the  general — Signa  a  QuaestorUnu  ex  cerario  prompta  ddataque 
in  Campum^ 

In  like  manner,  in  the  pro^dnces.  all  pecnniaiy  transactions  of  every  descrip- 
tion, connected  with  the  public  money,  were  conducted  through  the  Quaestors, 
who  accounted  to  the  Senate  directly,  or  through  the  medium  of  the  Quaestores 
Urhani. 

The  Aerarium^  as  we  have  aheady  stated,  (p.  25,)  was  in  the  temple  of 
Saturn,  on  the  Clivus  CapUoUnus^  and  immediately  connected  with  it  was  the 
Tabularhm,  or  Becord-office,  where  state  papers  of  every  description  were 
deposited ;  and  these,  towards  the  close  of  the  republic,  were  in  the  custody  of 
the  Quaestors,  having  at  an  earlier  period  been  kept  in  ike  temple  of  Ceres,  under 
the  care  of  the  Aediles>  Officials,  both  civil  and  military,  on  resigning  their 
charge,  deposited  in  the  Aerarium  the  documents  connected  with  their  offices, 
and  took  an  oath  as  to  their  accuracy  before  the  Quaestors.' 

Dignitf  of  th«  <{aacsi«ra. — The  Quaestorship  was  the  lowest  of  the  great 
offices  of  state,  and  was  regarded  as  the  first  step  (primus  gradus  honoris) 
in  the  upward  progress  towards  the  Consulship.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  light  in 
which  it  was  viewed  in  later  times,  but  in  the  earlier  ages  we  hear  of  individuals 
who  had  held  the  office  of  Consul  serving  afterwards  as  Quaestors.* 

TVhile  in  office,  the  Quaestors  had  the  right  of  taking  part  in  the  deliberationfl 
of  the  Senate,  and  had  a  daim  to  be  chosen  permanent  members  of  that  body, 
after  those  who  had  held  higher  offices  had  obtained  seats.' 

They  do  not  appear  to  have  enjoyed  any  outward  mark  of  distinction,  neither 
the  Sella  Cundis  nor  the  Toga  Praetexta^  and  not  being  invested  with  any 
summary  jurisdiction,  were  not  attended  by  either  Lictores  or  Viatores? 

Qaacatonhip  under  the  Empire. — ^The  number  of  Quaestors  was  increased 
by  Julius  Caesar  to  forty.  We  have  no  specific  statement  with  regard  to  any 
diminution  in  this  number ;  but  it  has  been  inferred  from  the  words  of  Tacitus, 
who  notices  the  auinnentation  of  SulU  only,  that  they  must  have  been  speedily 
reduced  to  twenty.  *  A  vital  change  took  place  in  the  duties  of  the  office  soon 
after  the  downfaUof  the  commonwealth ;  for  the  charge  of  the  public  exchequer 
(Aerarium)  was  committed  by  Augustus,  in  the  first  instance,  to  commiasionen 
selected  from  persons  who  had  held  the  office  of  Praetor  the  previous  ye^,  and 

1  LW.  IV.  15.  v.  26.  XXYI.  47.  XXXQI.  42.  XXXVHL  SO.  XLIL  fi.    Dionyt.  V.  34.  VU. 
SI  VIII.  82.  X.  26. 

2  Lir.  XXIV.  IS.  XLIV.  1&  XLV.  44.    CIo.  Phtllpp.  IX.  7.  XIV.  14.    VaL  Muc.  V.  L  1. 
FDlyb.  VL  13. 

3  LIT.  (il.  69.  IV.  22.  VII  23. 

4  Polyb.  IIL  26.    LI  v.  XXXIX.  4.    Tacit.  Ann.  in.  61.    Sim!  OcUt.  94. 
*  LW.  XXIX.  37.    VaL  Mur.  IL  tUL  I.    Applan.  RC  L  SI. 

e  LIT.  in.  %'>     Dionvt.  X  tH. 

T  Anct  ad  Herann.  f.  13.    Pint.  Cat  min.  la    Ut.  XXIIL  23.    Val.  Mas.  II.  tL  I. 
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f  Dion  Cast.  XLIIL  47.    Tacit  Ann.  XI.  n. 
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fabeequently  to  two  of  the  annual  Praetors.    This  arrangement  was  overthrown 

Sr  Claudius,  who  again  made  over  the  Aerarium  to  two  Quaestors,  with  thia 
teration,  that  these  individuals  were  to  retain  office  for  three  years  instead  of 
one.  By  Nero  Praetorii  were  again  employed ;  Praetores  by  Vespasian,  and 
no  further  change  took  place  until  the  reign  of  Trajan.  When  the  commissioners 
employed  were  Praetors,  they  were  termed  Praetores  Aerariiy  when  chosen  from 
Praetorii  they  were  called  Praefecti  Aerarii.  From  the  time  of  Trajan  we  hear 
ciPraefecti  Aerarii  only,  but  we  are  not  told  from  what  class  they  were  taken.* 
Another  change  commenced  under  the  Triumvirs,  by  whom  two  Quaestors 
were  assigned  to  each  Consul.  Hence,  so  long  as  two  of  the  Quaestors  continued 
to  preside  over  the  treasury,  six  Quaestors  remained  each  year  in  the  city ;  and 
the  titles  Quaestores  Urhani  and  Quaestores  Consulis  are  used  as  synonymous. 
The  Quaestores  Consulis^  as  well  as  the  other  Quaestors,  remained  in  office  for 
a  whole  year,  and  consequently  served  under  a  succession  of  Consuls.  The 
governors  of  those  provinces  which  were  under  the  administration  of  the  Senate 
were,  as  in  ancient  times,  each  attended  by  a  Quaestor.  ^  But  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  Q^aestores  Consulis  and  the  Quaestores  Provinciarum,  a  Quaestor 
was  always  assigned  specially  to  the  Emperor,  and  styled  Quaestor  Principis  or 
Quaestor  Candidatus  Principis  or  simply  Candidatus  Principis,  This  indi- 
vidual was  nominated  bj  the  Emperor,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  communicate  to  the 
Senate  the  imperial  Bescripts,  which  were,  for  the  most  part,  drawn  up  by  himself. 
It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  observe  that  ho  was  regarded  as  much  superior  in 
dignity  and  influence  to  his  colleagues,  occupying,  in  many  respects,  the  position 
of  a  principal  Secretary  of  State,  but  holding  office  for  one  year  only.  When  the 
Emperor  was  Consul  he  had  two  Quaestors  in  vurtue  of  his  office,  who  were  called 
Quaestores  Caesaris ;  but  we  know  not  whether  in  this  case  there  was  a  Quaestor 
Principis  in  addition. '  By  an  ordinance  of  Alexander  Sevenis  the  Quaestores 
Principis,  were  immediately  promoted  to  the  Praetorship,  and  upon  them  was 
imposed  the  exhibition  of  certain  public  games,  hence  termed  QuaestorU  Ludi — 
Quaestores  Candidatos  ex  sua  pecunia  iussit  mnnera  popuU  dare^  sed  ui  post 
Quaesturam  Praeturas  acciperent  et  inde  Provincial  regerent  (Lampiid. 
Alex.  Scv.  43.) 

CENSOEES. 

<>rigln  of  the  oflee. — As  soon  as  the  constitution  of  Servius  Tullius  was 
established,  it  became  necessary  that  the  whole  body  of  the  Roman  citizens  should 
be  registered  at  regular  periods,  and  that  the  age  of  the  individual  members  of 
the  state,  together  with  the  value  of  their  property,  should  be  correctly  ascer- 
tained, in  order  that  the  amount  of  tax  {trihutum)  for  which  each  was  liable, 
might  be  determined,  and  that  each  might  be  assigned  to  his  proper  Class  and 
Century,  so  as  to  secure  order  and  accuracy  in  the  arrangements  of  the  Comitia 
Centuriata,  The  business  connected  with  this  Registration,  and  the  solemn 
rites  by  which  it  was  accompanied,  were  originally  performed  by  the  Kings,  and 
aAer  the  revolution  by  the  Consuls,  xmtil  the  increase  of  public  business,  and  a 
desire  upon  the  part  of  the  Patricians  to  prevent  duties,  which  they  regarded  as 
peculiarly  sacred,  from  being  discharged  by  Plebeians,  led  to  the  institution  of  a 
new  magistracy  termed  Censura,  the  magistrates  who  held  the  office  being 
called  Censobes,  i.e.  Registrars,    This  took  place  in  B.C.  443,  the  law  for 

1  Tacit  Ann.  L  75.  XIIL  88.  99.  Hist  IV.  9.    Suet  OeUr.  8GL  Claud.  24.   Flln.  Pan«(yr.  N« 
Bpp.  X.  20.    Dion  Caaa  LIII.  2.  32.  LX.  4  10.  24. 
S  Dion  Cau.  XLVIII.  43.    Plln.  Epp.  VIIL  23. 
3  Ulplan.  Digest.  I.  xliL    Plin.  Epp.  VIL  16.    Tacit.  Ana  XVL  27.    SucL  Tit  6. 
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the  dection  of  Tribmi  MSLares  eofuulari  potestaU  having  been  pined  in 
B.C.  445.^ 

NmMbw.  Mode  mt  Kieciion.  <|mauic*tiMi,  Arc*— ^The  Genaon  were 
always  two  in  namber,  and  were  originally  chosen  from  the  Patricians  exdn- 
BiTely.  In  B.G.  351,  we  find  for  the  first  time  a  Plebeian  Censor,  0.  Marcins 
Bntiius.  In  B.C.  389,  a  Lex  PubliUa  was  passed  by  Q.  Publilins  Philo  when 
Dictator,  enacting  that  at  least  one  of  the  Censors  most  be  a  Plebeian.  In  B.C. 
280,  the  solemn  sacrifice  of  the  Lustrum,  with  which  each  Begistration  was  dosed, 
was  performed  for  the  first  time  by  a  Plebeian  Censor,  (&.  Domitins,  and  in 
B.C.  131,  we  have  the  first  example  of  two  Plebeian  Censors.* 

The  Ccoisors  were  chosen  by  the  Comitia  Centnriata.  The  assembly  for  their 
deetion  {Comitia  Censoria — Comitia  Cetuoribus  creandis^  was  hdd  by  the 
Consuls  soon  after  they  entered  npon  office,  and  the  Censors  appear  to  have  com* 
menced  their  duties  immediatdy  after  their  election,  and,  therefore,  upon  no  fixed 
day.* 

As  a  general  rule,  no  one  seems  to  have  been  considered  eligible  who  had  not 
previously  hdd  the  office  of  Consul ;  but  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  there 
was  any  law  enforcing  such  a  restriction,  although  when  an  exception  occurs,  it 
is  mentioned  as  something  extraordinary.^ 

Peeallarititts  conaccted  frith  tlie  •iBce. — ^The  Censorship  was  character* 
used  by  several  peculiarities  which  distinguished  it  from  all  the  other  great  offices 
of  state. 

1.  While  all  the  other  magistrates  of  the  republic  remained  in  office  for  one 
year  only,  (annut,)  the  Censors  originally  retamed  their  office  for  five,  that 
being  the  stated  period  (lustrunC)  which  dapeed  between  each  Begistration.  But 
in  B.C.  434,  nine  years  after  the  institution  of  the  Censorship,  a  feeling  having 
arisen  that  fireedom  might  be  endangered  if  the  same  individuals  were  suffered 
to  exercise  power  for  such  a  lengthened  period,  the  Lex  Aemilia  was  passed  by 
Mam.  Aemilius,  at  that  time  Dictator,  enacting  that  the  Censors  should  hold 
office  for  one  year  and-a-holf  only ;  (ne  plus  quam  annua  semestris  Censura 
esset;')  and,  accordingly,  fh>m  that  time  forward,  all  Censors,  with  one  excep- 
tion, resigned  at  the  close  of  the  above-named  period.  It  would  seem,  however, 
that  they  could  not  be  forcibly  ejected,  for  Appius  Claudius  Caeeus,  (B.C.  312,) 
on  the  pretext  that  the  Lex  Aemilia  applied  to  those  Censors  only  during  whose 
magistracy  it  had  been  passed,  persisted  in  retaining  office  after  the  dghteen 
months  had  expired,  although  his  colleague  had  retured,  and  although  all  classes 
miited  in  reprobating  his  conduct — Summa  invidia  omnium  ordinum  solus  Cen- 
suram  gessU. ' 

2.  In  B.C.  393,  it  happened,  for  the  first  time,  that  one  of  the  Censors,  C. 
Inlhis,  died  while  in  office,  and  his  place,  according  to  the  system  followed  witii 
regard  to  the  Consulship,  was  filled  up  by  the  appointment  of  P.  Cornelius  Maln- 
ginensis.  Three  years  afterwards,  (B.C.  390,)  before  the  period  for  the  dection 
of  new  Censors  had  arrived,  Rome  was  captured  by  the  Gauls.  Henee  a  super- 
stitious feeling  arose,  and  it  became  an  established  rule  that,  if  a  Censor  died 
while  in  office,  his  plaoe  was  not  to  be  filled  up,  but  that  Us  colleague  muft 
resign,  and  two  new  Censors  be  elected.  It  happened  upon  one  occasion  thai  this 
second  set  of  Censors  were  found  to  be  disqualified,  whidi  waa  regaidad  at  ao 
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indication  that  the  Gods  desired  the  office  to  be  suspended  for  that  Lustrum^  and 
no  tliird  election  took  place.  ^ 

3.  G.  Mannns  Rntilns  having  been  elected  Gensor  for  a  second  time  in  B.G.  265, 
an  hononr,  apparently,  never  befon*  conferred  upon  any  individual,  he  publicly 
declared  his  disapprobation  of  the  procedure,  and  passed  a  law  by  which  it  was 
forbidden  that  any  one  should  hold  the  office  twice.  From  this  transaction,  the 
epithet  of  Censorinus  was  borne,  as  a  second  cognomen,  by  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  Gens  Marcia.  * 

4.  It  was  necessary  that  both  Gensors  should  be  elected  on  the  same  day.  If  one 
only  of  the  candidates  obtained  the  necessary  number  of  votes  he  was  not 
returned,  but  the  proceedings  were  renewed  upon  a  subsequent  day — Comitiis 
CensarUsy  nisi  duo  confecerint  legitima  suffragia^  non  renunliato  aUero^ 
comitia  differantur. '     See  above,  p.  142. 

Insisnia  of  the  Cenoon. — ^The  Gensors  had  the  Sella  Curtdis,  and  we 
gather  fix>m  Polybius  that  their  state  dress  was  not  the  Toga  Praeiexta  but  a 
Toga  Purpurea^  that  is,  a  cloak  not  merely  bordered  or  fringed  with  purple,  but 
all  purple.    They  had  no  lictors.  * 

DiCBiiy  •r  the  Censen. — ^The  nature  and  extreme  importance  of  the  duties 
performed  by  the  Gensors,  as  described  below,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
circumstance  that  the  office  was  almost  invariably  filled  by  Gonsulars,  placed 
these  magistrates  in  a  pre-eminent  position.  Although  far  inferior  in  actuid  power 
to  a  Dictator,  to  a  Gonsul,  or  even  to  a  Praetor,  the  Gensor  was  invested  with  a 
certain  sacred  character  which  always  inspired  the  deepest  respect  and  reverence. 
To  be  chosen  to  fill  this  post  was  regarded  as  the  crowning  honour  of  a  long 
life  of  political  distinction — Ko^i/^^  ^k  rig  hrl  rtfA^g  eifrccffTig  ^  ^^X'i  '^^' 

DHtiee  of  the  €enaora. — ^The  duties  of  the  Gensors,  which  at  first  were  easy 
and  simple,  became,  in  process  of  time,  highly  complicated  and  multifarious ;  but 
they  were  all  closely  connected  with  each  other,  being,  in  fact,  merely  develop- 
ments and  extensions  of  their  original  functions.  They  may  be  conveniently 
classed  under  three  heads : — ^ 

1.  The  Registration  {Census,) 

2.  The  superintendence  of  public  morals  (Regimen  mortem.) 

3.  Arrangements  for  the  collection  of  the  pablic  Revenue  and  the  execution  of 
public  works. 

These  we  shall  consider  separately. 

I.  The  Census  or  Registration, — ^The  fundamental  and,  originally,  the  sole 
duty  of  the  Gensors  was  to  draw  up  a  complete  catalogue  of  the  citizens  of  Rome, 
stating  in  detail  the  age  of  each,  the  amount  of  his  property,  including  slaves, 
and  the  number  of  his  children — Censores  popuU  aevitates  sohoUs  famUias 
pecuniasque  censento.  This  registration  was  technically  termed  Census^  and 
the  Gensors,  in  performing  the  duty,  were  said  censum  censere  s.  agere  s. 
habere  s.  facere.    When  they  made  an  entry  in  theur  books  (Tahdae  Censoriae) 

1  LIT.  v.  31.  VI  87.  IX.  34.  XX IV.  4a  XXVII  6.  eompu  Plat  Q.  R-  AO.    Fast  CapitoUn. 
pasiim. 

2  Val.  Max.  IV.  I  3.    Plat  Cor.  1. 

3  Lir.  TX.  34. 

4  LiT.  XL.  4b.    Poljb.  VI  53.  Imt  oomp.  Athanaaos  XIV.  7Sl    Zonar.  VII  Ifi. 
<  Plat  Cat  Mai.  16L  Flaminla  19.    Zonar.  VII.  19.    Said.  p.  3SG9,  ed.  OaltC 

5  Llr.  IV.  a    Clo.  de  legg.  IIL  3.    Zonar.  VII  19.    Ulplan.  Digest  L.  xr.  3.  4 

7  Henoe  the  word  Cemw  fireqoently  signifles  fortune  or  property,  as  in  the  phrases  /»  jirvAf 

Kstf ton  Mime  erf.  da<  Cki>bQ8  kom>re9 — Cksisos  amieitias  ;  Privatm  ittu  CtvvM  ermt  brtmtf 
MM  teniM  Cbnsx)  ;  Cb:iscs  Senatoriiu,  i.e.  the  money  qaaliflcaUon  for  a  Senator ;  Casava 
Mfutiter,  &c. 
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under  the  proper  hcad^  they  were  Baid  Censere^  b,  Censeri^  b,  Censuni  acci' 
pere,^  The  different  objects  to  be  taken  into  acooont  in  estimating  a  man's 
fortmie,  were  defined  by  a  law  entitled  Lex  censui  censendo ;  and  hence  hmds 
which  belonged  in  fiill  property  to  Roman  citizens,  and  which  it  was  necessary 
to  enter  in  the  Censors'  books,  were  termed  by  lawyers  Agri  censui  censendo,  * 
v^en  the  citizens  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  being  registered  they  were  said 
to  meet  tU  censerentur  s.  censendi  causa, '  The  schedule  filled  up  in  reference 
to  each  individual  was  the  Formula  censeudi^  and  this  was  regulated  according 
to  thediscretion(C67mo)  of  the  Censor.  *  A  person  when  regularly  regbtered 
was  said  censeri, '  and  called  certsus^  while  a  person  not  registered  was  styled 
incensus^  and  heavy  penalties  were  inflicted  upon  those  who  wilfully  evaded 
registration  (seep.ll3,under  Deminutio  Capitis  maxima,')  No  one  had  a  right 
to  be  registered  (ius  censendi)  except  he  was  his  own  master,  (sui  iuris,)  and 
thus  sons,  while  under  the  control  of  their  father,  (in  patria  potestate^)  were  not 
registered  independently,  but  were  included  in  the  same  entry  with  the  person  to 
whoee  authority  they  were  subject  (cuius  in  potestate  fuere.)  ^  Unmarried 
women  (viduae)  not  under  the  control  of  parents,  together  with  orphans,  (orhi 
orbaeque — pupilli,)  were  ranked  together  and  arranged  in  a  compartment  by 
themselves,  their  rights  being  guard^  by  Tutores, 

When  the  Registration  was  completed  the  Censors  proceeded  to  revise  the  lists 
of  the  Tribes,  Classes  and  Centuries,  and  to  make  such  alterations  as  the  change 
of  circumstances,  since  the  former  Registration,  demanded.  They  next  drew  up 
a  catalogue  of  the  Equites  who  were  entitled  to  serve  equo  publico,  (see  p.  99,) 
and  finally  proceeded  to  make  up  the  roll  of  Senators,  (Album  Senatorium,) 
supplying  the  vacancies  which  had  been  occasioned  by  death  or  other  causes.  In 
performing  this  task^hey  were  said  legere  Senatum,  and  the  principles  by  which 
they  were  guided  wili  be  explained  in  the  chapter  where  we  treat  of  the  Senate 
its^ 

Place  und  Manner  of  Reffistration,  ' — The  Census  was  taken  in  the  Campus 
Martins,  in  a  spot  consecrated  by  the  Augurs,  (Templum  Censurae,)  much  of 
the  business  being  transacted  in  the  VUla  PuhUca  (see  above,  p.  61.)  The 
night  before  the  day  fixed  for  taking  the  Census,  the  Auspices  having  been 
olMerved  and  pronounced  favourable,  a  public  crier  (praeco)  was  ordered  to 
summon  all  the  citizens  (omnes  Qairites)  to  appear  before  the  Censors,  and  he 
made  proclamation  to  that  effect,  first  upon  the  spot,  (in  templo,)  and  then  from 
the  city  walls  (de  moeris,)    At  daybreak  the  Censors  and  their  clerks  (scribae) 

1  eg.  I»  qua  tr^u  dengue  uta  praedia  Cbrsuisti,  l.e.  Did  yoa  make  entrj  o£  Cle.  pro 
FlMaS2. 

S  Censeri  la  aaod  aa  a  deponent  Terb  In  such  phraaes  aa.  CBNaua  sa  praeterea  numeratae 
peeumiae  anterUorum  iriginta  mitfta— CBsaua  la  mandpia  Amjfnlaet  Le.  You  registered  or 
made  an  entry  of.    Cid.o. 

S  e.g.  In  CKsaiBUs  quomu  ACCiPiBUDia  trisUa  el  aspera  in  omnetordinu  ceruura  fuiL  Llr. 
XXXIX  44. 

4  See  LIt.  XLIII.  14.  Thua  Cicero  aaka  (Pro  Flaec.  32)  laud  quaere  tintne  Ufa  praedia 
CKMavi  oBaaxRDo  ?    Comp.  Paul.  Diac.  s.y.  Centui  centendo,  p.  58. 

i  CBMaoB,  ad  quohu  CBasioNBM,  id  ett,  <trbiMum,  cenaerHur  popuJw.    Yarro  L.L.  V.  $  8L 

5  eg.  Haeejrequentia  totiue  ItaUae  ....  quae  amrenit  ludorum  caNSEaoiQCB  caiua.  Clc« 
In  Verr.  Aet  L  18. 

T  Here  Cenaeri  ia  a  paaaire  verb,  with  Cennu  for  ita  participle,  e  g.  A>  ahten*  csNaBABB, 
cavaAo  edieendumt  &c.  Cie  ad  Att  L  IS. — Omnenerat  autrm  ex  mtiuicipiiM  cuiwcunque  modi 
muiitihtdo .  .  .  .  tit  OBNaBBBTca  apud  Ceneorea  GtUium  el  Lentulum.  Pseud.  Ascoa  in  Cle 
Yerr.  Act.  L  18  — Luslro  a  Cenaoriinu  eondito,  censa  sit.nt  capita  eivium  ducenlit  $eptuaguUa 
mmuM  miWa  ducenta  riginti  quatuor.    Li  v.  Bplt  XIY. 

S  Lir.  XLIII.  14.    Paul.  Diae  s.t.  Duicemsue,  p.  68. 

t  On  tho  matter  contained  in  thia  aectlon  consult  the  curiona  extraeta  from  the  Talulfte 
Ceneoriae^  (a  general  name  for  all  written  documents  ronnected  with  the  office,)  preaerred 
in  '>'arro  L.L.  YI.  }  86L  also  the  Tabuia  HeracUenaia  ;  Dionye  I Y.  1&  and  Aul.  Cell.  lY.  3a 
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were  anointed  with  pei*fiimed  oil  (murrJia  unguenUsque  tmguentur.^  Upon 
the  arrival  of  the  Praetors,  the  Tribunee  of  the  Plebs,  and  others  invited  to  act 
as  assessors,  (in  consilium  vocati,)  the  Censors  cast  lots  which  of  them  should 
offer  the  great  purificatory  sacrifice,  with  which  the  whole  proceedings  closed 
{Censores  inter  se  sorHuntur  uter  Lustrum  faciat,')  The  meeting  was  ^en 
oonslitnted  by  the  Censor  on  whom  the  lot  had  fallen,  and  he  must  have  been 
looked  upon  as  the  president  These  preliminaries  concluded,  the  Tribes  were 
called  in  succession,  the  order  in  which  they  were  to  be  summoned  having 
been  probably  decided  by  lot.  Each  Paterfamilias,  who  waa  sui  turn,  was 
called  up  individually,  and  required  to  declare  his  name,  the  name  of  his  father, 
or,  if  a  freedman,  of  his  patron,  his  age,  and  the  place  of  his  abode.  He  was 
then  asked  whether  he  was  married  or  single,  and  ijf  married,  the  number  of  his 
ohildren  and  their  ages  (Equitum  peditumque  prolem  Censores  describunto.') 
Finally  he  was  obliged  to  state  what  property  he  possessed,  and  an  estimate  was 
formed  of  its  total  amount,  the  Censor  being  assisted  in  this  matter  by  sworn 
valuators,  who  seem  to  have  been  called  luratores,^  The  whole  of  these 
particulars  were  taken  down  by  the  Scribae  and  entered  in  the  registers, 
(Tabulae  Censoriae,)  which  were  deposited  in  the  Atrium  Libertatis^ 
It  is  evident  that,  as  the  population  increased,  the  operations  described 
above  must  have  become  very  tedioos,  and  have  occupied  a  long  space 
of  time. 

II.  Morum  Regimen. — But  the  Censors  were  required  to  perform,  not  only 
the  mere  mechanical  duties  of  the  Census,  but,  in  process  of  time,  were  fully 
recognised  as  the  inspectors  of  public  morals  (mores  poptiU  regunto)  and  the 
organs  of  public  opinion.  In  this  capacity  they  were  empowered  to  brand  with 
disgrace  (ignominia)  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  acts  which,  although  not 
forbidden  by  any  penal  statute,  were  pronounced  by  the  voice  of  society  to  be 
disgraceful  in  a  Roman,  or  of  such  as  were  calculated  to  prove  injurious  to  the 
weUbeing  of  the  state  and  the  interests  of  the  community  at  large.  Hence,  not 
only  gross  breaches  of  morality  in  public  and  private  life,  cowardice,  sordid 
occupations,  or  notorious  irregularities,  fell  under  their  corrective  discipline,  but 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  denoimcing  those  who  indulged  in  extravagant  or 
luxurious  habits,  or  who,  by  the  careless  cultivation  of  their  estates,  or  by  wilfully 
persisting  in  celibacy,  omitted  to  discharge  obligadons  held  to  be  binding  on 
every  citizen.  It  was  the  exercise  of  this  disoretionaiy  power  which  invested 
the  Censor  with  so  much  dignity ;  for  the  people,  when  they  elected  any  indi- 
vidual to  fill  this  office,  by  so  doing,  pronounced  him  qualified  to  sit  in  judgment 
on  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  whole  body  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

An  expression  of  disapprobation  on  the  part  of  a  Censor  was  termed  Notio  s. 
Notaiio  s.  Animadoersio  Censoria,  and  the  disgrace  inflicted  by  it  Nota 
Censoria ;  for  when  attached  to  the  name  in  the  register,  it  was  regarded  as  a 
brand  of  dishonour  stamped  upon  the  fame  of  the  culprit — Qui  pretio  adductus 
eripuent  patriam,  fortunas,  Uberos  civi  innocenti,  is  Censoriae  sevbritatis 
NOTA  NON  nruRETUR  ?  '  No  previous  judicial  investigation  nor  examination  of 
witnesses  was  held  necessary ;  but  in  affixing  the  mark  they  assigned  the  reason, 
(Subscripdo  Censoria^)  and  occasionally,  when  any  doubt  existed  in  their 
minds,  they  allowed  those  whose  character  was  impeached  an  opportunity  of 

1  Plaat  Poen.  Prol.  55.  Trin.  IV.  11.  90.    L!t.  XXXIX.  44.    Thwa  passacM,  howevtr,  Mtt 
•oareely  be  regarded  u  decisive, 
a  LIT.  XLIIL  16. 
•  Cla  pro  Clvent.  46. 
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defending  themselyef.  The  only  effect  of  the  Animadversio  Censoria,  in  itself^ 
was  to  affix  a  stigma  (ignominia)  on  the  individual — Censoris  iudicium  nil  fere 
damnato  nisi  rvborem  affert.  Itaque  ut  omnis  ea  iudicatio  versatur  tantum^ 
modo  in  nomine^  animadversio  iUa  ignominia  dicta  est ;  ^  but,  in  addition  to 
the  mere  disgrace  thns  inflicted,  the  Censors  oonld,  to  a  certain  extent,  deprive 
the  object  of  their  displeasnre  of  substantial  honoors  and  political  privileges.  If 
he  were  a  Senator  they  could  omit  his  name  from  the  Album  Senatorium^  whence 
such  persons  were  termed  Praeteriti  Senatores^  and  thus  expel  him  the  body ; 
(movere  senatorem  senatuj)  if  he  were  an  Eques  equo  publico^  they  might 
deprive  him  of  his  horse ;  (equum  equiti  adimere ;)  and  any  ordinary  citizen 
might  be  transferred  from  a  Tribus  Rustica  to  one  of  the  THhus  Urbanae^  or 
his  name  might  be  left  out  of  the  list  of  registered  voters  altogether  and  placed 
among  the  ileran't  (see  above,  p.  112.)  It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that 
neither  the  dishonour  nor  the  degradation  were  necessarily  permanent.  The 
Censors  next  elected  could  reverse  the  sentence  of  their  predecessors,  and  reinstate 
those  whom  they  had  disgraced  (notaverant)  in  all  their  former  dignities,  so 
that  we  find  examples  of  persons,  who  had  been  marked  by  Censors,  rising 
afterwards  to  the  highest  offices  of  the  state  and  even  becoming  Censors  them- 
selves. '  It  is  to  be  observed  further,  that  the  Nota  of  one  Censor  had  no  force 
unless  his  colleague  concurred,  and  accordingly  persons  were  sometimes  removed 
from  the  Senate  by  one  Censor  and  then  replaced  by  the  other ;  and  upon  one 
occasion  Rome  witnessed  the  unseemly  spectacle  of  two  Censors  who  mutually 
marked  and  degraded  each  other.  ^  But  when  the  duties  of  the  office  were 
discharged  hannoniously  (concars  Censurd)  there  was  no  appeal  from  their 
decision  to  any  other  court.  On  one  occasion,  indeed,  when  Appius  Claudius 
(Censor  B.C.  312)  had  displayed  notorious  partiality  in  choosing  the  Senate,  the 
Consuls  of  the  following  year  refused  to  recognise  the  new  list,  and  summoned 
the  Senate  according  to  the  previous  roll — Consules  •  .  .  questi  apudpopulum 
deformatum  ordinem  prava  lectione  Senatus,  qua  pottores  aliquot  lectis  prae- 
teriti essent:  negaverunt,  earn  lectionem  se,  quae  sine  recti  pravique  discrimine 
ad  gratiam  ac  libidinem  facta  esset^  observatnros :  et  Senatum  extemplo  cita- 
verunt  eo  ordine^  qui  ante  Censores  Appium  Claudium  et  C.  Plautium  fuerat. 
Notwithstanding  the  assertion  of  !Zonaras,  (YII.  19,)  it  seems  certain  that  the 
Censors  had  not  8ie  right  of  proposing  laws  in  the  Comitia  Centuriata.  No 
doubt  we  find  mention  made  of  Leges  Censoriae^  but  althougli  this  expression 
has  a  twofold  meaning,  in  no  case*  does  it  denote  laws  in  the  ordinary  sense. 

1.  Leges  Censoriae  were  the  ordinances  and  rules  laid  down  by  successive 
Censors  with  regard  to  the  forms  to  be  observed  in  performing  theur  duties,  and 
these  at  length  formed  a  sort  of  code,  which  Censors  were  held  bound  to  respect. ' 

2.  Leges  Censoriae  is  a  phrase  used  also  to  denote  the  conditions  and  stipu- 
lations contained  in  the  contracts  entered  into  by  the  Censors  on  behalf  of  the 
public.  * 

m.  Arrangements  for  ike  Collection  of  the  Revenue. — One  of  the  earliest 
taxes  imposed  upon  the  Romans  was  the  Tributum,  which,  being  a  property-tax, 
the  amount  paid  by  each  individual  depended  upon  the  value  assigned  to  his 

1  LIT.  XXIV.  lA 

S  Cia  de  R.  ap.  Non.  MareelL  t.T.  Tgnonuma  p.  15.  ed  Oerl. 

S  LIT.  IV.  31.    Cie.  pro  Cluent.  42.    ?sead.  Aseon.  ad  Cia  DIt.  In  Q.  C.  a    VaL  Max.  IL 
iz.ft 
4  Cio.  pro  Clomit  4a.    LIt.  XL.  91.  XLIL  10.  XLV.  15.  oomp.  XXIX.  37. 
i  FllB.  H.N.  VIII.  51.  &7.  XXXVI.  1. 
•  Cle.  in  Verr.  L  ».  de  N.  D.  IIL  1& 
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|iro|ierty.  This  value  being  fixed  by  the  Cenaon,  the  task  of  making  arrangementi 
for  the  collection  of  the  tax  naturally  devolved  upon  them ;  and  as  the  income  c^ 
the  state  gradaally  increased,  although  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  it  was  derived 
from  sources  in  no  way  connected  with  their  jurisdiction,  they  were  still  intrusted 
with  the  extended  charge,  y^c  shall  reserve  all  detalb  upon  this  subject  for  the 
chapter  in  whidi  we  treat  of  the  Roman  Revenue ;  but  we  may  here  state 
generally,  that  few  of  the  imposts  were  collected  directly,  but  were  fanned  out 
upon  lease  to  contractors,  who  paid  a  fixed  sum  annually.  The  business  of  the 
Censors  was  to  firame  these  leases  or  contracts,  which  were  for  a  period  of  five 
years,  and  to  let  them  out  to  the  highest  bidder.  It  must  be  understood,  however, 
that  the  Censors  had  no  concern  whatsoever  with  the  actuid  payments  into  the 
treasury,  which  were  made  by  the  contractors  to  the  Quaestors,  nor  with  the 
expencUturo  of  the  public  money,  which  was  regulated  by  the  Senate,  and, 
therefore,  in  no  sense  could  they  be  said  to  administer  the  finances  of  the  state. 

IV.  Superintendence  of  Public  Works. — ^When  the  Senate  had  resolved  to 
execute  any  public  works,  such  as  highways,  bridges,  aqueducts,  harbours, 
court-houses,  temples,  and  the  like,  the  Censors  were  employed  to  make  the 
necessary  contracts  and  superintend  the  progress  of  the  undertakings,  aud  hence 
the  most  important  of  these  were  frequently  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the 
Censor  to  whom  the  task  had  been  assigned.  Thus  we  have  the  Via  Appia,  the 
Via  Flaminia,  the  Aqua  Appia,  the  Basilica  AemUia,  and  a  multitude  of 
(ther  examples. 

Not  only  did  the  Censors  take  measures  for  the  execution  of  new  works,  but 
they  also  made  the  necessary  arrangements  for  keeping  those  already  in  existence 
in  good  repair,  and  in  domg  this  they  were  said,  in  so  far  as  buildings  were 
concerned,  sarta  tecta  exigere^  i.e.  to  insist  upon  their  being  wind  and  water- 
light. 

Finally,  they  provided  various  objects  required  for  the  state  religion,  such  as 
the  victims  offered  up  at  public  sacrifices,  horses  for  tlie  games  of  the  Curcus, 
food  for  the  CapitoUne  geese,  and  red  paint  for  the  statue  of  Capitoline  Jove. 

£very  thing  was  done  by  contract ;  and  we  may  take  this  opportunity  of 
explaining  the  technical  terms  employed  with  reference  to  such  transactions. 

The  person  for  whom  any  work  was  U>  be  performed  by  contract  was  said 
LocARE  opus  faciendum ;  the  person  who  undertook  to  perform  tlie  work  for  a 
stipulated  payment  was  said  CozmucEBE  s.  Redimere  opus  faciendum^  and 
was  called  Redemtor.  If,  after  the  work  was  finished  and  inspected,  the  person 
for  whom  it  had  been  executed  was  satisfied,  he  was  said  opus  probare^  and 
formally  took  it  off  the  contractor's  hands — in  acceptum  retuUt;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  work  had  not  been  executed  in  terms  of  the  agreement,  then — 
negavit  opus  in  acceptum  referre  posse. 

The  sums  expended  upon  the  objects  indicated  above  were  comprehended  under 
the  general  term  Ultrotributa,  and  hence  the  Censors,  in  letting  contracts  for 
the  performance  of  such  works,  or  furnishing  such  supplies,  were  said  Locare 
TJUrotributa* 

iinstmBi.  Gondcre  l^aBtmiii. — After  the  Censors  had  concluded  the  various 
duties  committed  to  their  charge,  they  proceeded  in  the  last  place  to  offer  up,  on 
behalf  of  the  whole  Roman  people,  the  great  expiatory  sacrifice  called  Lustrum^ 
and  this  being  offered  up  once  only  in  the  space  of  five  years,  the  term  Lustrum 
is  frequently  employed  to  denote  that  space  of  time.  The  Censor  to  whose  lot 
it  fell  to  perform  this  rite  was  sidd  Lustrum  facere  s.  Condere  Lustrum,  On 
the  day  fixed,  the  whole  body  of  the  people  were  summoned  to  assemble  in  the 
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Campiifl  Martitis  in  martial  order,  (ezercUiLS,)  ranked  according  to  their  Clasflo 
«nd  Centuries,  horse  and  foot.  The  victims,  consisting  of  a  sow,  a  sheep,  and 
a  ball,  whence  the  sacrifice  was  termed  Suovetauriliay  before  being  led  to  the 
altar,  were  carried  thrice  ronnd  the  multitude,  who  were  then  held  to  be  purified 
and  absolved  from  sin,  and  while  the  immolation  took  place  the  Censor  recited 
a  set  form  of  prajer  for  the  preservation  and  aggrandizement  of  the  Roman  state. 
D«wnfn1l  and  Oradaal  fCzflinctloB  of  Ike  CenMorship. — ^The  Censorship 
was  instituted,  as  we  have  seen  above,  in  B.C.  443,  and  continued  in  force,  with 
a  few  occasional  interruptions,  for  about  four  hundred  years.  It  was  first 
iiirectlj  attacked  bj  the  Lex  (Uodia,  B.C.  58,  which  ordained  that  no  one 
should  be  expelled  from  the  Senate  unless  he  had  been  formally  impeached,  found 
guilty,  and  the  sentence  confirmed  by  both  Censors.  This  law  was,  indeed, 
repealed  six  yean  afterwards,  but  the  curcumstances  of  the  times  were  such  as  to 
raider  the  office  powerless,  and  during  the  civil  wars  it  was  altogether  dropped. 
An  attempt  to  revive  it  was  made  by  Augustus,  who  having  held  the  office  in 
B.C.  28  along  with  Agrippa,  caused  L.  Munatius  Plancns  and  Paullus  Aemiliua 
Lepidns  to  be  nominated  Coisors  in  B.C.  22,  but  with  them  the  office  may  be 
regarded  as  having  expired. 

The  Emperors,  under  the  title  of  Praefecti  Morum,  undertook  the  regulation 
of  public  morals  and  the  selection  of  Senators,  while  the  other  duties  of  the 
magistracy  were  assigned  to  various  functionaries.  Claudius,  in  A.D.  48,  took  the 
title  of  Censor,  assuming  as  his  colleague  L.  Yitellius,  the  fiither  of  the  Emperor 
Vitellias,  and  the  same  course  was  followed  by  Vespasian,  who,  in  A.D.  74, 
assumed  his  son  Titus  as  his  colleague,  while  Domitian  styled  hhnself  CeTtsor 
Perpetuus,  We  find  Censor  among  the  titles  of  Nerva,  but  it  does  not  appear 
again  until  the  reign  of  Decius,  when  Yalerian  was  named  Censor  without  a 
eoOeagae. 

PRAEFECTUS  UBBI.' 

We  have  ahready  had  occasion  to  mention  (p.  166)  that  when  the  king  was 
compeUed  to  quit  the  dty  he  committed  his  power  to  a  deputy  styled  Pra^ectus 
Urbi^  or,  originally,  perhaps,  Custos  Urbis^  whose  office  was  probably  perma- 
nent, although  no  duties  were  attached  to  it  except  in  the  absence  of  the  monarch. 
During  the  earlier  ages  of  the  republic,  when  both  Consuls  were  required  for 
military  service,  a  Praefectus  Urbi  was  named  by  the  Senate  to  act  during  their 
absence.  He  was,  it  would  seem,  invariably  a  person  who  had  held  the  office  of 
Consul,  (cofuuZam,)  and  he  enjoyed  during  the  period  of  his  office  the  same 
powers  and  privileges  within  the  walls  as  the  Consuls  themselves.  During  the 
sway  of  the  Tribuni  Militares^  C.  P.,  that  individual  of  the  body  who  remained 
in  the  city  seems  to  have  been  designated  as  Praefectus  UrbL  After  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Praetorship  the  duties  which,  in  the  absence  of  the  Consuls,  would 
have  devolved  on  a  Praefectus  Urbi  were  discharged  by  the  Praetor  Urhanus^ 
and  the  office  fell,  for  all  practical  purposes,  into  disuse,  until  revived  in  a 
permanent  form  under  the  Empire.*  But  although  the  magistracy  fell  into 
disuse  for  all  practical  purposes,  it  was  nominally  retained  during  the  whole 
of  the  republic,  for  a  Praefectus  Urbi  was  nominated  annually  to  hold  office 
during  the  celebration  of  the  Feriae  Latinae.  This  festival  was  solemniz^ 
on  the  Mons  Albanus,  and  finom  the  period  of  its  institution  was  attended  by 
all  the  higher  magistrates  and  the  whole  body  of  the  Soiate.    Hence,  in  the 

1  Th«  fomifl  Froffinhu  Ubbis  and  Prtufeeha  Urbi  are  both  fonnd  in  the  beit  wrltan. 
f  LW.  I  fiO.  sa  III  &  &  9.  M.  39.  IV.  96.  eomp.  IV.  31.  49.  99.  VL  90.    Dipori.  Y.  7&  VL 
18.  VIU.  64.  X.  ».  M.    Ttelt.  Ann.  VI.  11. 
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earlier  ages,  the  appointment  of  a  Praefecius  Urhi^  who  might  take  measnrai 
for  protecting  the  city  from  any  sadden  attack  on  the  part  of  the  nnmeroos 
enemies  by  which  it  was  sorronnded,  was  absolutely  necessary ;  but  after  all 
danger  from  without  had  passed  away,  the  practice  was  retained  in  consequence 
of  its  connection  with  religious  obsearances ;  and  under  the  Empire,  when  the 
Praefectus  Urbi  had  become  one  of  the  ordinary  magbtratee,  another  Praefectus 
appears  to  have  been  nominated  for  the  period  of  the  festival,  who  was  usually 
some  youth  of- distinction.  ^ 

OENEJLAL  REHABKS  ON  THE  HIOHES  ICAGISTBATES. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  some  matters  connected  with  all,  or  with  the 
greater  number  of,  the  higher  magistrates  of  the  republic,  but  to  which  we  could 
not  advert  fully  until  we  had  discussed  each  office  separately. 

The  tSImgu  aad  the  MmgfmtrmMmm  •f  Um  Itepablic. — ^The  essential  dlstino- 
tion  between  the  regal  and  the  republican  governments,  as  they  existed  among 
the  Romans,  was,  that  under  the  former  the  whole  executive  povrer,  dvil,  mili- 
taiy,  and  religions,  was  vested  and  concentrated  in  the  person  of  one  individual, 
who  held  office  for  life  and  was  irresponsible,  while  under  the  latter,  thepeiibnn- 
ance  of  the  most  important  public  duties  was  committed,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
two,  and  gradually  to  a  much  hirger  number  of  persons,  included  under  the 
general  designation  MagistratuSy  who,  with  the  single  and  not  important  excep- 
tion of  the  Censors,  retained  their  authority  for  one  year  only,  (annid  maffis- 
tratuSy)  received  their  appointments  directly  from  the  people,  (per  suffragia 
poptdiy)  and  were  responsible  to  them  for  the  manner  in  wiiich  they  executed 
the  tasks  intrusted  to  them.  C^olyb.  YI.  15.)  The  term  Magistratus^  let  it 
be  observed,  denotes  alike  an  office  and  an  official,  a  magistracy  or  a  magistrate. 

The  Kings  disposed  of  a  certain  amount  of  revenue  from  lands  belonging  to  the 
state ;  the  Magistrates  of  the  republic  received  no  salaiy  for  their  services,  but 
the  different  appointments  being  regarded  as  marks  of  confidence  bestowed  by 
the  sovereign  people  were  always  eagerly  sought  after,  and  held  to  be  the  most 
honourable  of  all  distinctions.  Hence  Honorem  gerere  and  Magistratumgerere 
are  convertible  terms,  and  all  the  offices  of  state  were  comprehended  in  the 
single  word  Honores,  It  is  true  that,  towards  the  close  of  the  republic,  the 
government  of  the  Provinces,  which  fell  to  those  who  had  held  the  duef  magis- 
tracies,  was  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as,  in  many  cases,  to  procure  vast  wealth 
for  the  governors,  but  the  means  resorted  to  in  order  to  gain  this  end  were,  for 
the  most  part,  altogether  illegal,  and  forbidden  by  a  series  of  the  most  stringent 
enactments.  This  abuse,  whidi  affords  one  of  Uie  most  glaring  prooft  of  the 
degeneracy  of  moral  feeling  among  men  in  exalted  station  during  the  decline  of 
the  commonwealth,  was  in  many  cases  produced  by  the  pecuniary  embarraaa- 
ments  of  provincial  governors,  who  were  tempted  to  reimburse  themselves  for 
the  enormous  sums  which  they  had  expended,  when  Aediles,  on  public  shows  and 
games,  (see  above,  p.  19S,)  and  in  direct  bribery  previous  to  their  elections. 

Election  of  iHaglMnitee.— All  the  ordinary  magistrates,  without  exception, 
were  elected  by  the  votes  of  the  people  in  their  Comitia.  The  Conguks^  Prae* 
tores  and  Censares  were  elected  in  the  CpmiUa  Centuriata,  as  were  also  the 

1  Taeit  Ann.  IT.  K  Svet  Ker.  7.  Cland.  4.  Capitolln.  U.  Anr.  4.  AnL  <ML  XIY.  t. 
8m  alBO  nion  Cms.  XLL  14.  XLni  0.  XLDL  16.  4i.  LIIL  3&  LIV.  17.  Boom  fMillonlMi 
with  regard  to  the  Praefeetm  Urbit  will  be  found  in  Ljdui.  (De  Mens.  19.  De  BlMittr.  L  34. 
JtS.  IL  C)  but  no  oonfldenoe  can  be  repoMd  In  bis  sUteoients  unless  corrobcvrntea  by  otter 
antborities. 
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Decemviri  legibus  scribendis  and  the  Tribuni  miUtum  consulari  potestaiey  all 
otiiers,  daring  the  last  two  centuries  at  least,  bj  the  Comitia  Tributa, 

QaaiancmiioB  as  ta  iiirdi— -We  have  already  stated  that  no  one  oould  be 
chosen  Tribune  of  the  Plebs  or  Plebeian  Aedile  except  he  was  actnallj  a  member 
of  a  Plebeian  family,  either  by  birth  or  by  adoption.  We  have  also  pointed  ont 
that  all  the  other  great  offices  were  originally  filled  by  Patridans  exclusively,  but 
that  the  Plebeians  succeeded  gradually  in  breaking  down  every  barrier  nntU  they 
were  admitted  to  a  lull  participation  in  all  political  privileges,  with  this  positive 
advantage,  that  while  only  one  place  in  the  consulship  and  the  censorship  ooold 
be  filled  by  a  Patrician,  both  might  be  filled  by  Plebeians.  After  this  state  of 
matters  was  established,  any  Roman  citizen  was  eligible  to  any  public  office, 
provided  he  was  fi%e-bom  (ingenuus)  and  the  son  of  fi%e-bom  parents,  so  thai 
Libertini  and  the  sons  of  Libertini  were  excluded ;  but  this  seems  to  have  been 
the  result  of  popular  feeling  rather  than  of  any  legislative  provision,  and  we  have 
an  exception  in  the  case  of  Cn.  Flavins,  who  although  the  son  of  a  Libertinus^ 
was  Curule  Aedile  in  B.C.  304 ;  (Li v.  IX.  46 ;)  but  the  feeling,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  was  so  strong  that  in  the  early  ages  of  the  commonwealth  it  was 
deemed  necessary  that  the  paternal  ancestors  of  a  candidate  should  have  been 
free  for  two  generations  at  least  (patre  avoque  patemo  ingenuus.)  ^ 

QaaiiAcatiaa  as  ta  Age. — ^For  more  than  three  centuries  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  kings,  there  was  no  law  defining  the  age  at  which  a  citizen  might  become 
a  candidate  for  one  of  the  higher  magistracies.  ^  Men  of  mature  years  and 
extensive  experience  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  generally  be  preferred ;  but 
although  we  find  the  Tribunes  of  the  Plebs  objecting  to  Scipio,  on  account  of  his 
youth,  when  he  stood  for  the  Aedileship — neganies  raUonem  eius  habendam 
esse^  quod  nondum  ad  petendum  legitima  aetas  easel ' — ^their  opposition  proved 
unavailing,  and  it  is  dear  that  there  was  no  positive  enactment  on  the  subject 
The  words  of  Tadtns  (Ann.  XI.  22)  are  perfectly  explidt — Ac  ne  aetas  quidem 
distinguebatur^  quin  prima  iuventa  Consulatum  ac  Dictaturam  inirent ;  and 
accordingly  we  find  that  M.  Valerius  Corvus  was  consul  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three;  that  the  elder  Sdpio  recdved  an  important  command  when  twenty-four 
years  old,  and  was  consul  at  thirty.  ^  But  in  B.C.  180,  L.  Yillius,  a  Tribune  of 
the  Plebs,  passed  a  law,  known  as  Lex  VHUa  Annalis^  which  determined,  in 
reference  to  each  of  the  higher  magistrades,  the  age  at  which  a  dtizen  was  to 
be  hdd  eligible — quot  annos  nati  quemque  magistratum  peterent  caperentque. 
We  are  nowhere  told  expressly  what  the  several  ages  were,  but  the  case  of  Cicero 
is  usoally  regarded  as  supplying  the  requisite  information ;  for  he  declares  that 
he  had  been  chosen  to  each  office  suo  anno^  which  is  understood  to  mean,  as 
soon  as  he  was  legally  eligible. '  Now  Cicero,  when  Qnaestor,  was  thirty-one 
years  old,  when  Cumle  Aedile  thirty-seven,  when  Praetor  forty,  when  Consul 
fi>r^-three«  It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  demands  of  the  law  were  held  to  be 
satisfied  if  the  individual  was  in  his  thirty-first,  thirty-seventh,  fortieth  and  forty- 
third  yean,  although  he  had  not  completed  them, '  and  this  was,  in  fact,  the 
case  with  C^oero,  for  his  birth-day  was  the  third  of  January,  and  he  entered  on 
the  above  offices  two  days  before  he  had  completed  his  thirty-first,  thirty-seventh, 

1  Sich  li  the  Inteenoe  we  dnw  from  Plio.  XXXIU  Sl    Lir.  VL  40.    Su«t.  Clsud.  24. 

S  da  Phfllpp.  v.  17.    Tacit  Ann.  XL  22. 

S  LIT.  XXV.  2.  eom&  PoWh.  X.  4. 

^  LIT.  VII.  20.  XX  Vt  18.  XXVIIL  43.    Val.  Max.  VIII  xt.  S. 

«  Cio.  do  Oft  II.  17.  de.  leg.  agr.  II.  2.  PhiUpp.  V.  17.  Brut  94. 

S  This  prlnelplo  Moms  to  hare  held  good  generally  In  Roman  law     See  UlplMi.  DIgeft 

L.IT.  IL 
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fortieth  and  forty-third  years  respectivelj.  It  is  manifest  also  from  the  passages 
referred  to,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  ^  that,  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  at  whatever 
age  a  citizen  was  chosen  Aedile,  it  was  necessary  that  two  clear  years  should 
intervene  between  the  Aedileship  and  the  Praetorship,  and  the  same  space  between 
the  Praetorship  and  the  Consulship.  A  difficulty  arises,  however,  with  regard  to 
the  Quaestorsliip.  Polybius,  who  flourished  half  a  century  after  the  passing  of  the 
Lex  Yillia,  tells  us  (YI.  19)  that  no  one  could  hold  any  political  office  until  he  had 
completed  ten  years  at  least  of  militaiy  service.  But  since  the  regular  age  for 
entering  the  army  was  seventeen,  we  should  conclude  that  the  Quaestorship  might 
be  held  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  both 
Tiberius  and  Caius  Gracchus  were  exactly  that  age  when  they  held  the  office. ' 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  seen  that  Cicero  completed  his  tliirty-first  year  two 
days  after  he  entered  on  the  Quaestorship.  But  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
his  assertion,  that  be  held  each  of  the  honores  as  soon  as  he  was  eligible— «uo 
anno—\a  erroneous.    For, — 

1.  In  the  first  place,  he  probably  refers  to  the  Curule  magistracies  alone,  the 
Aedileship,  the  I^torship  and  the  Consulship;  indeed,  we  know  that  the 
Quaestorship  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  accounted  a  Magistratus  at  all.  This 
is  evident  fi^m  a  well  known  passage  in  the  speech  of  (^ccro  on  behalf  of  the 
Manilian  Rogation,  (cap.  21,)  where  he  says  that  Pompdus,  in  virtue  of  a  spedal 
dispensation  from  the  Senate — ex  Senatus  consuUo  legibus  solutus — ^was  elected 
Consul — antequam  uUum  alium  magistratum  per  leges  capere  potuisset.  But 
Pompeius  was  in  hit  thirty-sixth  year  when  he  entered  on  his  first  Consulship, 
(B.C.  70,)  and  therefore,  under  any  supposition,  must  have  been  eligible  for  the 
Quaestorship,  but  not  for  the  Aedileship,  which  is  hero  evidently  regarded  as  the 
lowest  office  to  which  the  term  Magistratus  applied. 

2.  Secondly,  it  is  highly  probable  that  some  change  may  have  taken  place  after 
the  time  of  Polybius,  by  which  the  Aetas  Qtiaestoria  was  advanced  to  thirty-one. 
At  all  events,  circumstances  were  now  completely  changed  with  regard  to  the 
term  of  military  service,  which  seems  to  have  been  almost  entirely  dispensed  with. 
Cicero,  for  example,  served  only  one  campaign  altogether. 

We  cannot  tell  whether  any  particular  age  was  required  by  law  in  a  candidate 
for  the  Tribunate  of  the  Plebs,  this  office  standing  apart,  and,  as  it  were,  inde- 
pendent of  all  others. 

SacceMion  of  RlaglMracles. — (^Certus  ordo  magistratuuia.) — ^In  the  earlier 
ages  of  the  republic  it  was  not  held  essential  that  the  difierent  magistracies  should 
be  held  according  to  any  fixed  rule  of  succession,  although  naturally  the  usual 
course  would  be  to  ascend  graduidly  fipom  the  Quaestorship,  through  the  Aedileship 
and  Praetorship,  until  the  highest  point,  the  Consulship,  was  attained  (Liv.  XXIL 
25.)  Accordingly,  we  find  strilong  violations  of  this  arrangement  noticed  as 
remarkable,  but  not  as  illegal ;  and,  in  like  manner,  it  was  not  necessary  that 
any  stated  period  should  eUpse  between  two  offices.  Thus,  nothing  could  be 
more  irregular  than  the  career  of  Appius  Claudius  Caecus — ^he  was  Censor  (B.C. 
312)  before  he  had  been  Consul  or  Praetor;  he  was  Consul  in  B.C.  307,  and 
again  in  B.C.  296,  and  then  Praetor  in  B.C.  295.  Tiberius  Gracchus  was 
Curule  Aedile  B.C.  216  and  Consul  the  year  following.  Q.  Fulvius  Flaocus, 
after  having  been  Consul  and  Censor,  was  City  Praetor  in  B.C.  215.  P.  Snl- 
piciusGalba  was  Consul  in  B.C.  211,  although  he  had  not  previously  held  any 

1  do.  d«.  leg.  agr.  n.  S.  la  ad  fun.  X  2& 
«  Pint  Tib.  Oraoeh.  S.  C.  Graoeh.  1.  & 
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Gnrnle  office ;  and  nnineroiu  examples  occur  of  persons  holding  the  Praetonhip 
tiie  year  immediately  following  their  Aedileship.  ^ 

In  all  probability,  however,  the  Lex  Yillia,  when  it  defined  the  age  at  which 
the  different  offices  might  be  held,  contained  provisions  also  with  regard  to  a 
regular  sacoession — certus  ordo  magistratuvm.  It  is  certain,  as  we  have  seen, 
that,  in  the  days  of  Cicero,  it  was  required  that  two  clear  years  (biennium) 
should  elapse  between  the  Aedileship  and  the  Praetorship,  and  the  same  space 
between  the  Praetorship  and  the  Consnlship ;  ^  bat  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
Aedileship  was  necessiffily  inclnded  in  the  Giirriculam.  The  Lex  Cornelia  de 
Magistratibus  of  Sulla  prohibited  any  one  from  being  chosen  Praetor  who  had 
not  previously  been  Quaestor,  and  from  being  Consul  who  had  not  been  Praetor, ' 
without  making  any  mention  of  the  Aedileship ;  and  it  would  appear  that  the 
Tribunate  of  the  Plebs  was  at  all  times  held  to  be  an  equivalent. 

Beatrictlons  on  Be-elcciion. — The  duration  of  idl  the  great  offices,  with 
the  exception  of  the  CensorBhip,  was  limited  to  the  period  of  one  year ;  but,  in 
the  early  ages,  the  same  individual  might  be  re-elected  to  the  same  office  for  a 
succession  of  years,  and  this  practice  was,  at  one  time,  veiy  common  in  the  case 
of  Tribunes  of  the  Plebs,  who,  when  strongly  opposed  in  their  efforts  to  carry 
out  any  important  measure,  were  re-elected  {refaiehantur)  again  and  again,  in 
order  to  give  them  greater  facilities  in  the  prosecution  of  their  object.  As  early 
as  B.C.  460  the  Senate  passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect,  that  the  re-election  of 
the  same  individuals  to  a  mag^tracy,  making  special  mention  of  the  Tribunes, 
was  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  state — In  reliquum  magistralus  conHnuari 
et  eosdem  Tribunos  refici  iudicare  Senatum  contra  Rempublicam  esse ;  ^  but 
this  expression  of  opinion  appears  to  have  been  disregarded  until  B.C.  342,  when 
Plebiscita  were  carried,  enacting  that  it  should  not  be  lawful  for  any  one  to  be 
re-elected  to  the  same  office  until  ten  years  had  elapsed  from  his  first  appointment, 
and  that  no  one  should  be  permitted  to  hold  two  magistracies  in  the  same  year 
— AUis  Plebiscitis  cautuniy  lie  quis  eumdem  magistratum  intra  decern  annos 
caperety  neu  duos  magistratus  uno  anno  gereret, '  The  latter  rule  did  not  apply 
to  an  extraordinary  magistracy,  for  Tiberius  Gracchus  was  AedUis  CurvUs  and 
also  Magister  Equitum  in  B.C.  216 ;  '  but  it  must  be  remembered,  that  during 
the  sway  of  a  Dictator  the  independent  functions  of  all  the  ordinary  magistrates 
were  virtually  suspended. 

Not  only  was  it  forbidden  to  re-elect  to  the  same  office  until  after  a  lapse  of 
ten  years,  but,  at  some  period  before  B.C.  134,  a  law  had  been  passed,  enacting 
that  no  one  should  hold  the  office  of  Consul  twice.  ^  In  looking  over  the  FasH 
it  will  be  seen  that  no  example  occurs  from  B.C.  151  to  B.C.  104  of  the  same 
individual  being  twice  Consul,  except  in  B.C.  134,  when  a  special  exception  was 
made  in  favour  of  the  younger  Sdpio.  These  laws,  however,  were  altogether 
neglected  afVer  the  time  of  Marius  until  Sulla  revived  the  original  regulation 
with  regard  to  the  interval  of  ten  years,  a  part  of  which  Carbo  had  proposed  to 
repeal  by  a  bill  brought  forward  in  B.C.  131 — Ut  eumdem  Tribunum  Plebis 
quoties  veUet^  creare  licereL^    But  the  laws  were  unquesdonably  in  force  in 
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B.G.  138 ;  and  henoe  the  murder  of  Tiberias  Ghracohus  was  justified  upon  the 
plea  that  he  was  openly  violating  the  constitation  by  insisting  upon  his  own 
re-election  to  the  Tribuneship  tiie  year  after  he  had  held  it. 

Kela3CBtl*M«f  theab«Te  mentioned  I^awa  regajvdtog  <|—liac»ti— . — 

Although  the  laws  enumerated  above  with  regard  to  age,  the  regular  suooession  of 
offices,  and  re-election,  were  enforced  under  all  ordinary  circumstances,  the  people, 
and  even  the  Senate  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  of  granting  dispensations,  in 
great  emergencies,  in  favour  of  particular  individuals.  Persons  exempted  in  this 
manner  firom  the  regular  operation  of  the  laws  were  said  to  be  SoliUi  legibus^ 
and  to  hold  office  Praemio  legist  *  Thus  the  younger  Scipio  was  elected  Consul 
at  the  age  of  thirty-eight,  before  he  had  held  either  the  Praetorship  or  the 
Aedileship,  and  was  elected  Consul  for  a  second  time  at  a  period  when  such  a 
practice  was  altogether  forbidden. '  So  also  Pompeius  was  elected  Consul  at  the 
age  of  thirty-six,  and  C.  Marius,  during  the  terror  of  the  Cimbric  war,  was 
Consul  for  the  second  time,  B.C.  104,  only  three  years  afUr  his  first  Consulship, 
(B.C.  107,)  and  held  the  office  for  five  years  m  succession  (B.C.  104 — 100.) 
So  also,  at  an  earlier  epoch,  in  the  second  year  of  the  second  Punic  war,  the 
Senate  and  the  Comitia  Tributa  agreed  that  the  law  regarding  re-election  should 
be  suspended  in  regard  to  Consulars  as  long  as  the  enemy  remained  in  Italy. ' 

F«i«inlitie»  Otoiierrcdl  in  StaBdIns  GandlidMte  fmr  an  Oflce.— We  hear 
of  no  restrictions  being  placed  upon  candidates  as  to  the  time,  place,  and  manner 
of  declaring  their  wishes,  until  the  last  days  of  the  commonwealth.  The  practice 
of  the  earlier  ages,  as  we  find  it  described  in  Livy  and  elsewhere,  fully  proves  that 
no  preliminary  fonus  whatsoever  were  required.  Persons  were  fi^uentiy  elected 
to  high  offices  who  had  not  only  refrained  from  offering  themselves,  but  who  were 
with  difficulty  persuaded  to  accept  the  honour  thrust  upon  them ;  and  if  the  people 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  actual  competitors,  they  were  not  prohibited  by  law  or 
usage  from  passing  them  over  and  selecting  individuals  who  appeared  more  worthy. 
The  attendance  of  a  candidate  on  the  day  of  election  was  certainly  not  required ; 
for  we  find  many  examples  of  persons  being  elected  when  serving  with  the  armies 
at  a  distance,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  all  the  chief  magistrates  were 
chosen  in  their  absence  (pmnes  ahsentes  crcati  sunt.)  The  first  proof  we  meet 
with  of  a  change  in  this  respect  occurs  in  the  case  of  Catiline,  who,  at  the  time 
when  he  was  seeking  the  Consulship,  was  impeached  of  malversation  in  the 
province  whidi  he  had  governed  after  his  Praetorship.  The  Consul  who  was  to 
preside  at  the  election,jIi.  Yolcatius  Tullus,  announced  that,  under  these  circum- 
stances, he  would  not  allow  the  name  of  Catiline  to  be  placed  on  the  list  of 
candidates,  and  although  he  was  acquitted  when  brought  to  trial,  it  was  them 
too  late;  for  Sallust,  in  narrating  the  circumstances,  uses  the  expression — 
Catiiina  pecuniarum  repetundarum  reus^  prohibitus  est  consulatum  petere  quod 
tntra  legitimos  dies  proJUeri  nequiverit — ^thus  deariy  pointing  out  that  at  the 
period  in  question  (B.C.  66)  a  candidate  was  required  by  law  to  make  a  formal 
amiouncement  of  his  intentions  a  certain  time  before  the  day  of  election.  * 

A  second  examjde  is  presented  by  the  position  of  Csesar  when  he  was  for  the 
first  time  candidate  for  the  Consulship,  B.C.  60.  When  the  day  of  election  was 
i^yproaching  he  was  with  his  army  outside  the  walls,  negotiating  for  a  triumph, 
and  this  honour  he  must  have  abandoned  had  he  entered  the  dty.    His  enemies 
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therefore  threw  every  ohetacle  in  the  way  of  a  decisioii  on  his  daims,  in  order 
that  he  might  thus  be  prevented  from  declaring  himflelf  a  candidate  in  dae  form, 
and  they  positively  refused  to  grant  him  an  exemption  from  the  law.  Having 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  bring  about  an  arrangement,  he  at  length  determined  to 
sacrifioe  his  prospect  of  a  triumph  to  what  he  regarded  as  the  more  important 
object,  and  accordingly,  entering  the  oity,  made  the  requisite  announcement. 
From  the  words  of  Cicero  in  reference  to  this  matter,  we  learn  that  the  shortest 
space  allowed  by  law  was  a  Trinundinum  or  seventeen  days,  so  that  no  candidate 
could  come  forward  after  public  notice  had  been  given  of  the  day  fixed  for  the 
election.  ^ 

That  no  such  law  existed  in  B.C.  180  is  certain,  for  in  that  year  a  case  is 
recorded  exactly  parallel.  Q.  Fulvius  Flaocns  having  returned  from  Spain,  was 
waiting  outside  the  walls  in  hope  of  a  triimiph,  was  chosen  Consul,  and  triumphed 
a  few  days  afterwards  (Liv.  XL.  43.) 

The  Lex  Pompeia  de  iure  magigtratuum^  passed  by  Pompeius  in  his  third 
Consulship,  (B.C.  52,)  expressly  declared  that  no  one  could  stand  candidate  for 
an  office  when  absent,  (a  petitione  honorum  absentes  submovehat,)  and  on  this 
law  the  Consul  Marccllus  founded  his  opposition  to  the  request  of  Ciesar,  who 
was  desirous  to  be  elected  Consul  for  the  second  time  without  quitting  his  troops 
in  GauL' 

Thus  we  perceive,  that  before  the  downfall  of  the  rcpubUc,  three  restrictions 
had  been  placed  upon  candidates.    They  were  obliged — 

1.  To  declare  themselves  not  less  than  seventeen  days  before  the  election, 
(intra  legitinios  dies^)  in  order  probably,  that  the  proclamation  which  summoned 
the  assembly  might  contain  a  list  of  the  competitors. 

2.  To  declare  themselves  in  person,  (praesens  prqfiUri,)  which  could  be 
done  within  the  city  only,  apparently  in  the  Forum. 

3.  To  appear  in  person  at  the  election. 

The  date  of  the  first  enactment  is  altogether  unknown ;  but  it  may  have  been 
included  in  the  provisions  of  the  Lex  Caecilia  Didia,  See  above,  p.  145.  The 
third  seems  to  have  been  introduced  by  Pompeius.  The  second  must  belong  to 
some  period  between  B.C.  63  and  B.C.  60 ;  for  in  the  latter  year  it  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  enforced  against  Ca»ar,  while  Cicero,  in  one  of  his  speeches  on  the 
Agrarian  law  of  Rullus,  (U.  9,)  delivered  in  the  early  part  of  his  consulship, 
poeitively  asserts  that  there  was  no  law  which  required  a  candidate  for  one  ot 
the  regular  magistracies  to  announce  himself  in  person. 

But  although  there  may  have  been  no  law  to  enforce  the  presence  of  candidates 
until  the  very  close  of  the  republic,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  aspirants 
to  public  offices  were  not  only  on  the  spot,  but  were  most  activdy  engaged  in 
canvassing  for  months  before  each  election. 

Toipft  Candida.  Caadid«ci. — The  first  intimation  was  made,  in  accordance 
with  a  very  ancient  practice,  by  the  candidate  appearing  in  public  dressed  in 
a  Toga  Candida^  that  is  to  say  a  Toga  which  had  been  artificially  whitened  by 
the  application  of  chalk  or  some  similar  substance,  the  natural  colour  of  the  wool, 
as  commonly  worn,  being  described  by  the  epithet  Alba,  Penoofl  so  arrayed 
were  styled  Candidati^  and  hence  oiu-  English  word  Candidate.  This  conspi- 
cuous dress  was  forbidden  by  a  Plebiscitum  as  early  as  B.C.  432 — Ne  cut 
album  in  vestimcntum  addere  petilionis  liceret  causa — ^but  this  ordinance  miut 
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have  been  repealed,  or,  in  process  of  time,  neglected ;  for  the  Toga  Candida  10 
frequently  aUnded  to  during  the  two  last  centuries  of  the  republic,  as  the 
characteristic  dress;  and  we  are  assured  by  Plutarch  that,  on  these  occaaons,  it 
was  customaiy  to  wear  the  Toga  without  any  Tunica  under  it,  in  imitatioa, 
probably,  of  the  primitive  simplicity  of  the  olden  time.  ^  Marked  out  by  this 
attire  from  the  crowd  of  citisens,  they  were  wont  to  repaur  day  after  day  to  all 
places  of  public  resort,  to  go  round  among  the  people,  (ambire — ambitio—con- 
cursare  toto  forOj)  to  shake  hands  with  them,  (j>ren3are^)  and  to  recommend 
themselves  as  best  they  might '  They  were  usually  attended  by  a  numerous 
retinue  of  clients  and  supporters,  (assidua  sectatorum  copia^)  who  repaired  to  their 
dwellings  at  an  early  hour,  escorted  them  down  to  the  Forum,  (deducehant — 
deductoresy)  followed  them  about  (sectatores)  from  place  to  place,  and  exerted 
all  the  influence  they  possessed  on  their  behalf.  When  the  population  had 
increased  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  impossible  for  a  candidate  to  know  aD 
the  voters  even  by  sight,  he  was  accompanied  by  a  slave  termed  a  Nomenclalor^ 
whose  sole  business  it  was  to  become  aoquamted  with  the  persons  and  ciro  m- 
stances  of  the  whole  constituency,  and  to  whisper  sudi  information  into  his 
master^s  ear,  when  ho  passed  from  one  to  another  in  the  crowd,  as  might  enable 
him  to  salute  each  individual  correctly  by  name,  (appellare^')  and  to  greet  him 
as  an  acquaintance.  ^  After  the  social  war,  when  the  lus  Suffragii  was 
extended  to  nearly  all  the  free  inhabitants  of  Italy,  the  provincial  towns  exercised 
no  small  mfluence  in  the  elections,  and  hence  it  was  found  expedient  to  canvass 
the  Coloniae  and  Municipia  as  wcU  as  Rome.  ^  When  party  spirit  ran  liigh,  and 
the  competition  was  likely  to  prove  keen,  the  principal  supporters  (suffragatores) 
of  the  rival  candidates  were  in  the  habit,  not  only  of  soliciting  individually,  but 
of  organizing  dubs  and  committees  (sodalltates — sodalitia)  for  securing  the 
return  of  theur  friends,  and  of  portioning  out  the  constituency  into  sections, 
(conscrihere  s.  describere  s.  decuriare  poptdum,)  so  as  to  ensure  a  thorough 
canvass ;  and  when  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  pledges  from  a  majority  in  any 
Century  or  Tribe  they  were  said  Conficere  Centuriam  s.  Tribuin.  *  It  was  not 
unusmd  for  two  candidates  to  form  a  coalition  (coitio)  and  unite  their  interests, 
in  order  to  throw  Qi\3X(dmc€rc^onore)  a  third  who  was  likely  to  prove  formidable 
to  either  sbgly.  In  this  way  Catiline  md  Antonius  caballed  to  exdude  Cicero, 
(coierant  vt  Uiceronem  CongulatudeOcerent^)  Lucceius  and  Balbus  to  exdude 
Cffisar ;  but  the  plan  failed  in  both  instances.  *  These  and  various  other  deviceo 
were  accompanied,  towards  the  dose  of  the  republic,  by  so  many  disorders  and  so 
much  violence,  that  it  became  necessaiy  to  check  them  by  legislative  prohibition ; 
but  they  must  be  regarded  as  pure  and  innocent  when  compared  with  the  whole- 
sale bribery  (ambitus)  practised  during  the  last  half  century.  How  crying  this 
evil  had  become  is  suffidently  indicated  by  the  number  of  laws  (Leges  dc  ambitu) 
passed  within  a  fow  years  for  the  repression  of  the  offence,  each  rising  above  its 
predecessor  in  the  severity  of  the  penalties  denounced,  and  all  alike  ineffectual 
We  shall  enumerate  the  most  important  of  these  when  treating  of  the  adminis- 
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tration  of  tlie  criminal  law ;  bat  at  present  we  have  only  to  remark  tbat,  during 
the  period  above-mentioned,  bribery  was  reduced  to  a  system — ^regular  agents 
(interpretes)  were  employed,  who  bargained  with  large  bodies  of  the  voters  for 
their  suffrages,  the  money  promised  was,  in  order  to  secure  good  faith  upon  both 
sides,  deposited  until  the  elections  were  over,  in  the  hands  of  trustees  (sequatres) 
appointed  by  the  parties  mutually,  and  was  eventually  distributed  by  paymasters 
(divisores)  employed  for  the  special  purpose.  A  most  extraordinary,  complicated, 
and  villanous  example  of  corruption  and  of  meditated  peijury,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  scheme  of  Memmius  and  Domitius,  as  detailed  by  Cicero  in  a  letter  to  Atticus 
(IV.  18.) 

The  technical  term  denoting  a  suitor  for  any  office  is  Petitory  and  the  act, 
Petere  and  Petitio;  hence  the  phrases  Petere  Consulatumy  Praeturam,  &c. 
In  making  a  formal  announcement  of  his  intentions,  the  candidate  was  said 
Prqfiteri  (sc  se  petere  s.  se  petUurum  esse,)  Those  who  were  canvassing  for 
the  same  office  were  termed  Campetitores,  and  when  a  candidate  was  deft^ted 
he  was  aaid/erre  repulsam. 

Candidate*  ander  the  Empire. — ^We  have  already  pointed  out,  that,  under 
the  Empire,  the  Consuls  and  a  certain  number  of  the  magistrates  of  inferior  grade 
were  nominated,  or,  as  the  phrase  was,  recommended^  by  the  Prince,  while  the 
selection  of  the  remainder  was  left  to  the  Senate.  The  nominees  of  the  Emperor 
were  styled  Candidati  Principis  s.  Imperatoris  s.  Augusti  s.  Caesaris^,  and  in 
process  of  time  simply  Candidati^  while  the  term  Pelitores  was  applied  to  those 
only  who  solicited  the  votes  of  the  Senate.  ^  Since  those  who  held  office  in 
consequence  of  their  influence  at  court  were  proud  of  this  distinction,  we  find  it 
frequently  recorded  in  inscriptions  that  an  individual  had  been  Praetor  Can- 
did atus — Tribunus  Plebis  Cakdidatus — Quaestor  Candidatus — and 
among  these  is  a  tablet  dedicated  to  one  who  had  been  Divi  Hadriani  Aug.  In 
Omnibus  Honoribus  Candidato  Imperat.  ' 

The  peculiar  duties  performed  by  the  Q^aesior  Candidatus  or  Quaestor 
Principis  have  been  detailed  above,  see  p.  198. 

naciaf  ratuB  Oealgnaii.  Abdicatlo. — After  a  magistrate  had  been  regularly 
chosen  by  the  Comitia  and  returned  (renuntiatus)  by  the  president,  he  was 
distinguished  by  the  title  of  designatus  {Consul  designatus;  Praetor  designatus^ 
&c)  The  election  could  not  be  canceUed  unless  he  formally  resigned,  (abdi- 
cavii  se  magistratu,)  and  this  resignation  was  always  voluntary,  except  under 
the  following  cirumstances : — 

1.  If  it  was  discovered  at  any  subsequent  period  that  there  had  been  any 
irregularity  in  observing  the  auspices  before  the  Comitia,  or  that  an  unfavourable 
omen  had  been  overlooked  or  wilfully  neglected,  then  the  magistrates  elected  at 
such  an  assembly  were  said  to  be  Vitio  creati^  and  immediate  resignation  was 
compulsory. 

2.  If  a  Magistrattis  designatus  was  impeached  and  found  guilty  of  having 
secored  his  election  by  bribery  or  other  illegal  means,  he  was  compelled  to  resign. 
In  this  manner  Sulla  and  Autronius,  when  Consules  designati  in  B.C.  66,  were 
forced  to  retire,  while,  on  the  other  hand^  the  attempt  made  in  B.C.  63  to  oust 
Murena,  upon  a  similar  charge,  failed. 

No  magistrate  under  any  other  drcumstances,  whether  merely  designatus  or 
after  he  had  entered  upon  his  duties,  could  be  forcibly  deprived  of  office.    A 

1  Thus,  Spartlon.  8«pt  S«t.  Z.-'Praetor  medgnatu*  a  Marco  ett  mon  iv  oakoida  kkd  is 
COMPKTITOROM  aRSGK  tinmo  aetatit  XXX  J  I. 
t  Grat  a  I.  L.  p.  CCCCI.YIL  comp.  V«U«ias  II.  121.  QuIntU.  L  O.  VL  lU.  08. 
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Dictator,  indeed,  might  sospend  his  own  Magister  JEquitum^  or  even  a  Consui; 
bat,  in  point  of  fact,  dnring  the  sway  of  a  Dictator  no  magistrate  could  exercise 
jnrisdiction  except  by  his  permission  (Liv.  III.  29.  VIH.  36.) 

Certain  honours  and  privileges  belonged  to  the  Magistratus  designati.  They 
were  asked  their  opinion  in  the  Senate  before  ordinary  Senaton ;  if  called  upon 
to  plead  in  a  court  of  justice,  they  spoke  from  the  bench  (de  sella  ac  TribunaU 
~^de  loco  superiore)  and  not  from  the  bar,  (ex  tubseUiis — ex  loco  inferiore^ 
and  they  haid  the  right  of  publishing  proclamations  (edictd)  with  regard  to 
the  manner  in  which  they  intended  to  discharge  the  duties  of  their  respective 
offices. 

Oath  of  Office. — ^Every  ma^trate  was  compelled,  within  five  days  after  he 
entered  upon  office,  to  swear  obedience  to  the  laws,  (iurare  in  leges,)  and,  in 
like  manner,  when  the  period  of  his  office  had  expired  and  he  tendered  his  formal 
resignation,  (abdicare  se  magistraiu — magistratum  deponere,)  he  was  required 
to  swear  that  he  had  not  wilfully  violated  the  laws,  and  hence  the  phrase 
eiurare  magistratum.  This  ceremony  took  place  in  the  Forum,  on  the  day 
before  the  new  ma^strates  entered  upon  office.  The  retiring  mag^trates,  at  least 
the  Consuls,  usually  ascended  the  Rostra  and  delivered  an  oration,  (concto,)  in 
which  they  took  a  review  of  their  proceedings  while  in  office.  It  is  well  known 
that  Gcero,  when  about  to  deliver  an  address,  according  to  custom,  on  the  last 
day  of  December  B.C.  63,  was  stopped  by  Metellus  Nepos,  a  Tribune  of  the  Plebs, 
and  ordered  to  restrict  himself  to  the  simple  oath,  upon  which,  to  use  his  own 
words — Sine  uUa  duhitatione  iuravi,  rempublicam  atque  hanc  urbem  mea  uniiu 
opera  esse  salvam  ....  Populus  Romantts  universus  ilia  in  condone^  .  •  . 
meum  iusiurandum  tale  atque  tantum^  iuratus  ipse^  una  voce  et  consensu 
approbavit  (In  Pison.  8.  Ad  fam.  Y.  2.) 

niRrka  of  Respect  paid  to  Mogiatratcii.— 'When  one  of  the  higher  magis- 
trates, especially  the  Consul,  appeared  in  any  place  of  public  assemblage,  such 
as  the  Senate-house,  the  Circus,  or  the  Theatre,  where  the  persons  present  were 
seated,  all  were  wont  to  rise  up  to  do  him  honour,  (assurgere^  and  the  same  took 
place  if  he  paid  a  visit  to  a  private  dwelling ;  when  he  was  walking  abroad  in  the 
streets,  aU  who  met  him  made  way  for  him  (decedere  de  via)  and  uncovered 
their  heads,  (aperire  caput,)  and  if  on  horseback,  dismounted  until  he  had  passed 
by ;  and  these  marks  of  consideration  were  paid,  not  only  by  the  community  at 
large  to  the  magistrates,  but  by  the  inferior  magistrates  to  then*  superiors.  Thus, 
the  Praetor  ordered  his  Lictors  to  lower  their  Fasces  (fasces  submittere)  when 
he  chanced  to  meet  the  Consul,  and,  if  seated,  rose  from  his  Sella  CuruUs  as  the 
latter  passed.  ^ 

Tltlen  bestowed  npon  those  wko  had  held  the  great  offices  of  State. 
— ^The  six  great  offices  of  state  being  the  Constdatus,  Praetura,  Aedilitas, 
TribunatuSj  ^laestura^  Censura^  those  who  had  held  these  offices  were  styled 
respectively  Constdares^  Praetorii^  Aedilitii,  Tribunitii,  Quaestorii,  Censorii, 
These  titles  originally  merely  stated  a  fact,  for  under  the  republic  no  one  was 
ever  designated  as  Vir  Constdaris,  Vir  Praetorius,  &o.  unless  he  had  been 
regularly  elected  to,  and  had  actually  discharged  the  duties  of  the  office  indicated 
by  the  epithet  But  an  important  change  in  this  respect  took  place  under  the 
empire.  Afler  the  practice  of  bestowing  Omamenta  Consularia,  Omamenta 
BraetoriOf  &c.  the  nature  of  which  we  have  explained  above,  (j>.  173,)  waa 

1  See  Clc  in  Verr.  lY.  68L  In  Plion.  11  LIt.  IX.  46.  XXTY.  44  Sallntt.  ap.  Non.  MsroeD. 
&T.  Apertum,  p.  161.  ed.  Gerl.  Val.  Max.  II.  IL  4.  V.  11.  9.  VHt  t.  6.  Suet  Csst.  Ml  Gland. 
19L  Nm  4.    AqL  OelL  II.  IL  ISw  VIL  t1.  9.    Plot  a  Oraeoh.  3.  Q.  R.  la 
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introdiioed,  not  only  those  who  had  reallj  held  the  office  of  Consul,  of  Praetor, 
&c.  were  styled  Consulares,  Praetorii^  &c.  but  those  also  who  had  mereix 
reodyed  the  Omamenta.  These  persons  fonned  a  nnmerons  bodj ;  and  although 
thej  wielded  no  real  power  in  virtue  of  thdr  titles,  they  fonned  distinct  daasea, 
each  enjoying  for  life  a  certain  amount  of  rank,  consideration,  and  precedence, 
{Dignitas  praetoria — D.  AedUUia — D.  Trtbutdtia^)  similar  to  that  posseesed 
in  modem  times  by  those  belonging  to  the  different  orders  of  knighthood.  When 
an  individual  was  admitted  to  such  privileges  he  was  said  to  be  allectus  inter 
ConsidareSj  aUectus  inter  Praetorios^  &c.  and  thus  a  number  of  grades  wen 
introdooed  into  the  Senate,  since  a  member  might  be  Senator  Constdaris^  or 
Senator  Praetoriae  Dignitatis,  or  Senator  AedHUiae  Dignitatis,  &o.  In 
dioosing  new  members  of  the  Senate  it  appears  to  have  been  not  uncommon  to 
bestow  upon  them  at  the  same  time  a  specific  rank ;  thus  we  are  told  that  M. 
Aurelius — MuUos  ex  amicis  in  Senatum  allegit  cum  AediUtiis  attt  PraetorOs 
Dignitatibus — MulHs  Senatoribus  vel  pauperibus  sine  crinane  Dignitates 
TrUnmilias  AedUitiasque  concessit,    (Capitolin.  10.) 

Hence  the  historians  of  the  empire  sometimes  distinguish  an  individual  who 
had  actually  held  one  of  the  great  offices  from  a  mere  Titular,  by  designating 
the  former  as  Consulatu  functus,  Praetura  functus,  &c ;  but  this  is  by  no 
means  uniformly  observed. 

lasigala. — ^Thesc  having  been  specified  when  treating  of  the  different  offices 
separately,  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  what  has  been  stated  under  each  head. 

Potestaa. — Every  Roman  magistrate  was,  in  virtue  of  his  election  by  the 
Gomitia,  invested  with  a  certain  amount  of  dvil  power,  technically  termed 
Potestas,  by  which  he  was  entitled  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office,  and,  if 
impeded,  to  enforce  obedience  to  his  lawful  oilers  by  fine,  by  imprisonment,  or 
otherwise.  ^  The  amount  of  Potestas  varied  according  to  the  office.  Those 
magistrates  who  had  the  right  of  being  attended  by  Lictors,  namely,  the  Consuls 
and  Praetors, '  had  not  only  the  right  of  arresting  any  one  who  was  present, 
(Prensio,)  but  they  had  also  the  right  of  summoning  any  one  not  present  to  appear 
before  them  and  to  enforce  his  attendance  {Vocatio.)  Those,  aeun,  who  were 
attended  by  Viatores,  the  TVibuni  Plebis,  for  example,  had  only  Prensio  and 
not  Vocatio.  Those  who  had  neither  Lictores  nor  Viatores,  the  Quaestors  for 
example,  had  neither  Vocatio  nor  Prensio  and  therefore  no  summaiy  jurisdiction.' 

Inperivm. — It  was  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  oonstitution,  that  election 
by  the  Comitia  Centuriata  or  the  Comitia  Trihita  conferred  Potestas  only,  and 
that  no  magistrate  could  take  the  command  of  an  army,  or  hold  a  meeting  of 
the  Comitia  Centuriata,  which  was  always  regarded  as  an  assembly  of  a  militaiy 
character,  (JExercitus  Urbanus,')  until  Imperium  was  bestowed  upon  him  by  a 
Lex  Curiata,  concerning  which  we  have  already  spoken  at  length.  * 

Whatever  step  a  magistrate  took  in  virtue  of  his  offidal  authority  he  was  said 
Pro  magistratu  agere, '  and  this  step  would  be  taken  Pro  Potestate  or  Pro 
Imperio  as  the  case  might  be.  When  a  magistrate  was  deforced  in  the  exerdae 
of  his  Potestas  he  was  said  In  ordinem  eogi. ' 

1  Th«  right  of  InflletinK  m  line  belonged  to  Conrals  onlr,  until  the  puslng  of  th«  £«r 
Atemia  Tarpeia,  (B.C  454.)  by  which  It  wm  extended  to  all  ordinary  roagletratei.  Dionyt. 
X.aO.    Clo.deR.ILaa.    AuI.  OellXLl.  ^ 

S  It  to  nnneoeieaiy  here,  and  elaewhere*  when  epeaUng  of  the  ordlnaty  worfclaf  of  IIk 
••DeCltvtIon,  to  refer  to  the  Dletatora  who  were,  fmr  the  time  being,  above  the  laws. 

S  Thto  to  very  elearly  explained  by  Varro  In  a  paiaage  quoted  by  Amine  Oellhu  JUIL  I& 

4  Bee  PL  117. 

*  Ut.  VIII.  36.  IX.  7. 
Ut.  IIL  51.  VL  as.  XXV.  4.  XfJTf  16. 
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Prmwgatto  iMporli— A  magistrate  was  never,  under  any  pretext,  allowed 
to  retain  his  offioe,  without  re-election,  after  the  expiration  of  a  year;  bat 
when^  by  the  gradoal  extension  of  the  Roman  conquests,  the  seat  of  war  was 
gradually  remoTed  farther  and  farther  from  the  city,  it  was  felt  that  it  might  ac 
times  prove  both  inconvenient  and  hazardous  to  recall  or  supersede  a  general 
actively  engaged  in  important  and  critical  military  operations.  These  considera- 
tions forced  themselves  so  strongly  upon  the  public  mind  during  the  war  against 
the  Greeks  in  Campania,  (B.C.  327,)  when  danger  was  apprehended  on  the  side 
of  Samnium,  that  the  Tribunes,  at  the  request  of  the  Senate,  proposed  to  the 
people,  that  when  the  Consul  Q*  Publilius  Philo  had  ceased  to  hold  office,  he 
should  be  armed  with  the  same  powers  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  as  if  ho 
were  still  Consul,  and  that  these  should  continue  until  the  war  was  brought  to  a 
conclusion — Actum  cum  Tribunis  est  ad  popuLum  ferrent,  uty  quum  PublUius 
Philo  c<msukitu  abisset  pbo  oonsule  rem  gereret^  quoad  deheUaium  cum 
Graecis  esset.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  Publilius  was  not  only  the  first 
npon  whom  such  a  command  was  conferred,  but  the  first  Soman  general  who 
ever  celebrated  a  triumph  after  the  period  of  his  office  had  expired.  ^  From  this 
time  forward  it  became  common  for  the  people  in  the  Comiiia  Tributa  to  prolong 
the  mllitaiy  command  of  a  general,  sometimes  for  six  months,  sometimes  for  a 
year,  and  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  Publilius,  for  an  indefinite  space,  until  the 
undertaking  in  which  he  was  engaged  should  be  brought  to  a  close.  During  the 
second  Punic  war,  especially,  we  find  examples  of  the  same  individuals  being 
continued  in  their  command  for  several  years  in  succession.  ^  This  prolongation 
was  termed  Prorogatio  s.  Propagatio  Imperii,  and  the  phrase  Prorogare 
Imperium  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  Continuare  Uonsuhtum^  which 
was  employed  when  the  people  elected  the  same  individual  to  the  Consulship  for 
two  years  consecutively. 

When  the  people  conferred  extended  Imperium  in  this  manner,  they  were 
understood  to  reserve  to  themselves,  in  all  cases,  the  right  of  annulling 
their  own  act  even  when  a  definite  period  had  beqi  fixed,  and  in  doing  this 
they  were  said  Abrogare  Imperium,  (Liv.  XXYII.  20.  XXIX.  19,)  but  a 
regular  PleingciUim  was  always  required  for  the  Prorogatio  or  AhrogaHo  of 
Imperium. 

When  the  Imperinm  of  a  Consul  was  prolonged,  he  was  said  rem  gerere  fro 
GONSULE,  i.e.  to  exercise  in  so  far  as  the  particular  service  was  concerned  the 
power  of  a  Consul,  although  not  holding  the  office ;  and  in  like  manner,  when 
the  Imperium  of  a  Praetor  or  of  Quaestor  was  prolonged,  they  were  said  rem 
gerere  pro  praetore,  pro  quaestore,  &c.  Hence,  in  process  of  time,  the 
words  Proconsul,  Propraetor,  Proquaestor  were  formed  and  applied  to  designate 
those  who  were  intrusted  for  special  service,  wiUi  powers  and  rank  belonging  ti 
the  magistrates  indicated  by  these  terms.  Generally  speaking,  the  title  Proconsul^ 
and  the  phrases  Proconsulare  Imperium  and  Pro  consule  were  applied  to  thoee 
only  who  had  actually  held  the  office  of  Consul ;  and  the  same  holds  good  for  /Vo- 
praetor  and  Proquaestor,  The  rule  was  not,  however,  universally  observed;  for 
the  elder  Sdpio,  when  twenty-four  years  old,  was  sent  as  Proconsul  into  Spain, 

1  LiT  Vni  SS.  At «  mnoh  Mrlier  dste  (B.G.  464)  wt  reftd  (Ut.  IIL  4. )  tlut  T.  Qnlnotliu, 
who  had  been  Oonenl  the  prevloiis  yeer,  wu  detiMitebed  firom  Rome  with  a  relDforeement 
proconmit:  bnttheae  wordi  maybe  understood  to  mean  merely trnfaatf o/Mtf  Gmmil»the 
Connd  hATlng  been  detained  In  the  city,  oomp.  Dlonyi.  IX.  1&  63.  who  nsee  the  terms  with 
which  he  waa  flunlllar  when  he  wrote.  But  see  the  section  below,  p.  194,  on  the  Di^rmi 
AmlioaUon$  cf  tkt  term  ProcanmL 

iUw.  IX.  4i.  X.  I&  9a  22.  XXIII.  25.  XXIY.  ia  II.  XXV.  6L  XXX  I. 
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althongh  he  had  held  no  office  preyionslj ;  and  Pompcins,  at  the  ago  of  thirty- 
one,  was  sent  Pro  eonsuU  against  Sertorina.  ^    See  below,  p.  228. 

The  Imperium  of  Proconsuls  and  Propraetors  differed,  however,  in  some 
important  particnlars  from  the  Imperium  enjoyed  by  Consuls  and  Praetors  while 
in  office.  The  Proconsul  or  Propraetor  exercised  Imperium  in  that  particular 
district  or  province  only  to  which  he  was  specially  appointed,  and  if  at  any  time 
he  entered  the  dty,  he,  ipso  facto,  lost  his  Imperium,  Hence,  when  a  Proconsul 
or  a  Pjropraetor  solicited  a  triumph,  he  was  obliged  to  remain  with  his  army 
outside  the  city  until  his  claims  were  considered ;  but  if,  from  any  cause,  he 
entered  the  city  before  the  matter  was  decided,  he  at  once  lost  his  Imperium 
and  became  incapable  of  celebrating  a  triumph.  If  a  triumph  was  voted  by 
the  Senate,  then  a  special  Plebiscitnm  was  required,  granting  him  the  privilege 
of  retaining  his  Imperium  within  the  city  upon  the  day  of  the  pageant.  On  the 
)ther  hand,  a  Consul  who  had  received  Imperium  could  exercise  it  anywhei^ 
without  the  city,  and  although  it  was  suspended,  as  it  were,  each  time  he  entered 
the  city,  he  could  enter  and  leave  the  city  repeatedly  without  being  obliged  to 
apply  for  a  renewal  of  his  Imperium.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  following 
passage  in  Livy,  (XXYI.  9) — Inter  hunc  tumuUum  Q,  Fulvium  Proconsulem 
profectum  cum  exercitu  a  (Japna  affertur:  cui  ne  minueretur  Imperium,  si  in 
urhem  venissei^  decemit  Senatus^  ut  Q,  Fulvio  par  cum  Consulibus  Imperium 
esset. 

ClaMlflcattoB  •€  llafflstrates. — ^Various  dassificadons  of  the  Roman  Magis- 
trates have  been  proposed  by  writers  upon  antiquities,  some  of  which  were 
recognized  by  the  ancients  themselves.    We  shall  notice  the  most  important 

1.  Magistratua  Ordinarii,  Magistrate  Extraordinariu — ^The  former  were 
regularly  elected  at  stated  intervals,  the  latter  were  not.  The  principal  Magis' 
tratus  Ordinarii  were  the  Consuls,  Praetors,  Aediles,  Quaestors,  Tribunes  of 
the  Plebe,  and  Censors;  the  principal  Magistratus  Extraordinarii  were  the 
Dictator,  the  Magister  Equitum,  and  the  Interrex.  The  Decemviri  legibus 
icribendis  and  the  Tribuni  Militares  consulari  potestate  existed  under  curcum- 
stances  which  prevent  us  from  ranking  them  with  propriety  under  either  head, 
although,  acconiing  to  our  definition,  they  would,  strictly  speaking,  fall  under 
the  Extraordinarii.  The  Prae/ectus  Urbi  was  a  Magistratus  Ordinarius  under 
the  kings,  Extraordinarius  during  the  period  of  the  republic,  and  again  became 
Ordinarius  under  the  empire. 

2.  Magistratus  Curules.  M.  non  Curuks. — ^The  former,  as  we  have  had 
occasion  to  observe  repeatedly,  were  the  Consuls,  Praetors,  Curule  Aediles, 
Censors,  and  in  all  probability  the  Dictator,  the  Magister  Equitum,  and  tlie 
Warden  of  the  city.  To  these  we  may  doubtless  add  the  Decemviri  Ugibus 
scribendis  and  the  Trxbuni  Militares  C,  P.  This  distmction  is  so  fiir  important 
that  the  descendants  of  those  who  had  borne  cnmle  offices  were  Nobiles,  and 
enjoyed  the  lus  Imaginum,    See  p.  94. 

3.  Magistratus  PatricU.  M,  PUbeiL — Originally  all  the  great  offices  of 
state  were  filled  by  the  Patricians  exdnrively,  except  the  Plebeian  Tribunate  and 
the  Plebeian  Aediieship,  to  which,  firom  the  period  of  their  institution  down  to 
the  dose  of  the  republic,  and  even  later,  Plebeians  alone  were  eligible.  We  have 
seen,  however,  ui  treatine  of  the  different  offices  separatdy,  that  the  Plebeiaoa 
fimght  thdr  way  gradual^  until  they  obtained  admission  to  all  without  distino- 
tioD,  80  that  aaer  B.C.  887,  when  the  first  Plebeian  Praetor,  Q.  Pnblilios  PhOo, 

1  Uv.  ZXYL  la.  XX Vm.  a.  Kyll  XCL    C!e.  pro  leg.  IfSa.  21.  Pbttlpp.  XL  t. 
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was  deoted,  the  term  Magistratus  Patricii  ceased  to  be  applieable  to  anj  daas 
of  public  officials  with  the  exception  of  certain  priests. 

4.  Magistratus  Maiores.  M.  Minores, — ^We  sometimes  find  the  inferior 
functionaries,  such  as  the  Triummri  Capitales  and  the  Triumviri  Manetales, 
of  whom  we  shall  speak  more  particularly  below,  termed  bj  some  of  the  classical 
writers  Minores  Magistratus  in  opposition  to  the  great  dignitaries,  the  Consuls, 
Praetors,  Aediles,  Tribunes,  Qnaestors,  and  Censors.^  But  the  division  of 
magistrates  into  Maiores  and  Minores  was  contemplated  by  other  authors  from 
a  yeiy  different  point  of  view.  A  work  by  Messala,  quoted  in  Aulus  Gellius, 
(Xin.  15,)  teaches  us  that  the  Auspicia  were  believed  to  possess  greater  efficacy 
when  observed  by  one  particular  class  of  magistrates — Patriciorum  auspicia 
in  duos  sunt  potestates  divisa — and  hence  were  distinguished  as  Maxima  s. 
Maiora  Auspicia  and  Minora  Auspicia.  The  Maiora  Auspicia  belonged  to 
the  Consuls,  Praetors,  and  Censors,  to  whom  we  ought  to  add  the  Dictator,  who 
is  not  specified  by  Messala,  because  the  office  no  longer  existed  when  he  wrote, 
and  these  therefore  were  the  Maiores  Magistratus,  while,  according  to  this 
principle,  the  Curule  AedUes  and  the  Qnaestors  were  Minores  Magistratus. 
(Compare  with  Messala  the  words  of  Cic.  de  legg.  m.  S.) 

Secondly,  although  the  Consuk,  Praetors,  and  Censors  had  the  Maiora 
Auspicia,  tiie  Auspicia  of  the  Censors  were  different  in  quality,  though  not  in 
degree,  from  those  of  the  Consuls  and  the  Praetors ;  and  these  two  sets  of 
Auspicia  were  independent  of  each  other,  so  that  the  Auspicia  taken  by  a 
Censor  could  not  interfere  with  or  disturb  those  taken  by  a  Consul  or  a  Praetor, 
nor  those  taken  by  a  Consul  or  a  Praetor  disturb  those  taken  by  a  Censor. 

Thirdly,  since  the  Praetor  had  the  same  Auspicia  as  the  Consul,  he  was  styled 
CoUega  Constdis;  but  although  he  had  the  same  Atispicia  he  had  not  the  same 
Imperium.  The  Consuls  had  Maius  Tmperium,  relative  to  the  Praetors,  who 
had  reciprocally  Minus  Imperium,  relative  to  the  Consuls.  Now,  it  was  a 
principle  of  the  constitution,  that  no  mapflstrate  could  preside  at  the  election  of 
another  magistrate  who  enjoyed  Maius  Imperium.  Hence  a  Praetor  could  not 
preside  at  the  Comitia  for  the  election  of  Consuls,  because  the  latter  had  Maius 
Imperium ;  nor  could  a  Praetor  preside  at  the  Comitia  for  the  election  of  Praetors, 
for  in  that  case  he  would  have  been  presiding  at  the  election  of  a  magistrate  who 
was  the  CoUega  of  the  Consul,  and  therefore  the  CoUega  of  a  magistrate  who 
had  Maius  Imperium.  * 

Lastly,  while  the  Consuls  had  Maius  Imperium  relatively  to  the  Praetors,  the 
Dictator  had  Maius  Imperium  relatively  to  the  Consuls,  and  to  his  own  master 
of  the  horse,  being  supreme  over  all.  This  is  distinctly  laid  down  by  Livy  (YIII. 
38.  XXX.  24.  XXXII.  7.) 

PROVINCES  OF  THE  MAQIHTRATB8. 

General  •Ignfflcation  oftlie  term  Prerlneia. — ^Whatever  may  be  the  origin 
of  the  word  Provincia,  and  no  scholar  has  as  yet  succeeded  in  discovering  a  salaa- 
factoiy  etymology,  it  denotes,  when  used  with  reference  to  a  Roman  magistrate, 
the  sphere  of  action  within  which  he  was  called  upon  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
his  offioe.  For  several  centuries  the  Consuls  were  occupied,  almost  exdunvely, 
in  leading  the  armies  of  the  state ;  and  accordingly  the  war  which  a  Consol  wm 
iqypointed  to  conduct,  or  the  region  in  which  it  was  prosecuted,  or  the  peofilt 

1  LIT.  XXXII.  26.    Saet  Caea.  41. 

9  Thia  oariona  doctrine  Is  rery  dearly  stated  by  Messala  In  the  paaaace  abOTt 
•ndb7  0ioeroftdAtt.IX.9i    8oo  alao  Val.  Max.  IL  tIIL  a. 
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sgainst  whom  it  was  waged,  were  alike  termed  his  Provincia.  So  also  the 
Praetor  who  acted  as  sopreme  judge  in  the  civil  courts  at  Rome  was  said  to  have 
the  Urbana  Provincia ;  the  Quaestor  who  superintended  the  exportation  and 
importation  of  merchandise  at  Ostia  and  elsewhere  was  said  to  have  the  Aquaria 
Provincia ;  and,  in  the  ordinary  language  of  fiimOiar  conversation,  Provincia 
means  a  duty,  a  iasb,  or  an  occupation  of  any  description.  ^ 

Anmns«BieMt  and  Dtotrlbattoii  of  the  PvoTincea. — It  was  the  prerogative 
of  the  Senate,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  fix  the  Provinciae  ConsulareSj 
that  is,  to  determine  where  and  how  the  Consuls  should  be  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  state  (decemere  s.  nominare  Provincias,')  When  the  Provinciae 
were  marked  out,  the  Consuls  were  generally  allowed  to  settle  with  each  other 
regarding  their  distribution,  (comparare  inter  se  Provincias,^  or,  if  they  could 
not  come  to  an  agreement,  they  decided  the  question  by  lot  (sortiri  Provincias) 
— Qfium  Senatus,  aut  sortiri  aut  comparare  inter  se  Provincias,  Consult 
iussisset; '  but  occasionally  the  Senate  itself  assigned  a  particular  Province  to  a 
particolar  individual,  in  which  case  that  body  was  said  dare  Provinciam  extra 
sortem  s.  extra  ordinem ;'  and  it  sometimes  assigned  the  same  province  to  both 
Consuls.^ 

In  the  earlier  ages  of  the  republic  one  Consul  was  usually  sent  forth  to  cany 
on  military  operations,  while  the  other  remained  to  protect  the  city  and  administer 
the  ordinary  business  of  the  state ;  when  the  war  was  of  a  very  formidable 
character,  both  Consuls  proceeded  to  the  army  and  assumed  the  supreme  com- 
mand on  alternate  days ;  (see  p.  169 ;)  and  when  danger  threatened  from 
different  quarters  the  Consuls  commanded  separate  armies,  acting  independently 
of  each  other.  In  every  case  the  limits  of  the  Province,  that  is,  the  limits  witlun 
which  the  operations  of  the  Consul  were  to  be  carried  on,  were  strictly  defined ; 
and  it  was  considered  a  most  serious  offence  for  a  Consul  to  overstep  the  bounds 
of  his  own  Province  without  express  permission.  ^ 

We  have  said  that  it  was  the  prerogative  of  the  Senate  to  arrange  and  distri- 
bute the  Provinces,  and  in  point  of  fact  it  will  be  found  that  this  was  regarded 
as  one  of  the  ordinary  and  regular  duties  of  that  body.  But  since,  according  to 
the  theoiy  of  the  constitution,  all  power  proceeded  from  the  people,  acting  in  their 
constitutional  assemblies,  it  happened  in  times  of  strong  political  excitement,  when 
paHy  spirit  ran  high,  that  the  Tribes  exereised  the  right  of  assigning  particular 
Provinces  to  their  favourites,  without  regard  to  the  opinion  or  decision  of  the 
Senate.  Thus,  although  the  Senate  had  passed  a  resolution  that  Metellns  should 
continue  to  prosecute  the  war  against  Jugurtha  during  the  year  B.C.  107,  the 
people  luKving  been  asked  (rogatus)  by  ManHius  Mandnus,  one  of  the  Tribunes  of 
the  Plebs — Quern  veUet  cum  lugurtha  heUum  gerere — decided  by  a  great  mfjority 

1  One  or  two  examples  will  rafflce  to  niastrate  what  has  been  said  aboTo— Cotuvlit  T. 
Sieinhu  H  C,  AqmUhu^  Sieinio  Voltei,  AqmOUo  Hemiei  Protisoia  eveniL  Liy.  IL  40. 

T.  StanUo  CotuuU  Etrttria  Pbotinoia  evenil.  Ur.  X.  11. 

Pra^om  Pbotxnoias  tortiti  sunt:  P.  Com^tu  SuUa  Vrbanam  et  Peregrituam,  fmm 
4mrum  anU  tort  fuerat ;  Cn.  FuMut  Flaceut  ApuUam ;  C.  Claudiut  Nero  StutttUam  i  M» 
Iwmu  SUanut  Tiuoot.  Liv.  XXY.  8. 

Pal  Lepidt  facttk.  Nunc  hone  OM  ago  ia^tero  Pbotxhoxajc. 

AoB.  Immeirabitt  imperator^  quod  ego  potero,  quod  volet. 

Pal.  UaiUm  iapide  et/aeete  et  knUe  Uidifiearter.  Plaut.  Mil.  GL  lY.  It.  2S. 

Twte  tmu  pattTt  Comeli iUam  tUri  offidetam  Pbotuoiam  iepopoeeift  «< mtS 

te  meo  Uehdo  truddareL  Cie.  pro  Sulla  18. 

SLIt.  ZXXVIL  I. 

S  a-g.  LIT.  UL  8.  Yin  16. 

4  CemeuBbuB  ambohu  Itatta  Prmwuiia deereta,  L«*  tbej  were  both  ordered  to  atay  tA 

hWM.  Ur.  XXXIII  25.  and  again  XXXY.  90. 

I  Ut.  X.  87.  XXIX.  19.  XXXL  48   ^V  M  *  XUTT.  1.  eonp.  ZXYII.  43.  XXYHL  17.  4M. 

n.  1». 
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that  it  should  be  oommtlted  to  MariuB.  In  this  instance  it  might  be  argaed  that 
Marias,  being  actnally  Consul,  had  a  better  right  to  the  command  than  Metellus, 
whose  Imperium  had  been  already  prolonged ;  but  exactly  the  reverse  took  place 
in  B.C.  88,  for  the  war  against  Mithridates  having  been  assigned  by  the  Senate 
to  Sulla,  one  of  the  Consuls  for  the  year,  as  his  Province,  the  Tribes  were 
persuaded  by  Marias  to  cancel  the  appointment  and  bestow  it  upon  himself,  a 
procedure  which  led  to  the  first  great  civil  war.  So  also  in  B.C.  59,  the  people 
bestowed  the  command  of  Gallia  Cisalpina  and  lUyricum  upon  Caesar,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Tribune  Yatinius,  who  brought  in  a  bill  {Rogatio  Vatinia)  for 
that  purpose,  and  carried  it  in  direct  opposition  to  the  wishes  and  arrangements 
of  the  Senate. 

Exactly  the  same  system  was  followed  with  regard  to  the  Provinces  of  the 
Praetors.  It  was  decided  usually  by  lot,  which  should  act  as  Praetor  Urbanns, 
which  as  Praetor  Peregrinus,  (hence  these  Provinces  are  frequently  termed 
Sors  Urhana  and  Sors  Peregrina^)  and  then  the  foreign  Provinces  were  divided 
among  the  remainder,  or,  as  took  place  during  the  last  century  of  the  republic, 
when  all  usually  remained  in  the  city  during  their  year  of  office,  the  lot  decided 
in  wliioh  court  each  should  preside. 

Prorlncla  In  a  restricted  Bense* — A  country  or  district  beyond  the  confines 
of  Italy,  completely  subjugated,  deprived  of  its  independence,  and  ruled  by  a 
Roman  governor,  was  termed  a  Provincial  and  when  reduced  to  this  condition 
was  said  technically  redigi  in  formam  Provinciae,  It  must  be  remarked  that 
a  conquered  country  was  not  idways  at  once  converted  into  a  Province,  Thus, 
Macedonia,  although  fiilly  subdued  in  B.C.  168,  did  not  become  a  Province  until 
B.C.  146,  and  in  like  manner,  neither  Asia  nor  Achaia  became  Provinces  for 
many  years  after  they  had  been  entirely  under  the  control  of  Rome.  It  is  to 
Provinciae  in  this  restricted  sense  that  we  shall  confine  the  observations  made 
in  the  following  paragraphs. 

Conatitntion  of  the  ProTiBcca. — ^When  the  Senate  had  resolved  that  a 
country  should  be  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Province,  they  commonly  sent  ten 
Legati^  or  commissioners  from  their  own  body,  who,  in  conjunction  with  the 
victorious  general,  arranged  the  terms  of  peace  with  the  vanquished  people, 
determined  the  exact  limits  of  the  Province  to  be  formed,  and  drew  up  a  consti- 
tution, by  which  the  future  condition  and  government  of  the  state  was  defined. 
These  matters  having  been  arranged  upon  the  spot,  were,  upon  the  return  of  the 
Legati  to  Rome,  submitted  to  the  people  in  the  form  of  one  or  more  Rogations, 
which  if  sanctioned,  formed  the  Charter  which  regalated  the  powers  and  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  provincial  governors.  Of  this  description  were  the  Lex  RupiUa  for 
Sicily,  the  Lex  AquiUia  for  Asia,  and  the  Legea  AemiUae  for  Macedonia ;  but  these 
and  similar  laws,  althcugh  serving  as  the  groundwork  of  the  constitution,  might 
in  each  case  be  altered,  modified,  and  explained  by  new  Laws,  Decrees  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  Edicts  of  the  provincial  governors  themselves. 

Provincial  Governors. — These  at  first  were  Praetors,  two  Praetors  having 
been  added,  about  B.C.  227,  to  the  previous  number,  for  the  spedal  purpose  of 
acting  as  governors  of  Sicily  and  of  Sardinia ;  and  two  more  in  B.C.  197,  for  the 
two  Spains  (see  above  p.  188.)  But  towards  the  dose  of  the  republic,  the 
numbcar  of  Provinces  having  greatly  increased,  they  were  divided  into  two 
dasses,  Provinciae  Consulares  and  Provinciae  Praetoriae;  and  rinoe  both 
Consols  and  Praetors,  at  this  period,  nsaally  passed  the  whole  of  their  year  of 

I  Lir.  XXXm.  48L  XLY.  M.  IT.  1ft    CId.  PhOipp  X1L  Ift 
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€iffioe  in  the  ott^,  they  were  again  invested  with  Imperium  after  they  had  laid 
down  theur  offices  and  proceeded  to  the  different  Provinces  aUotted  to  them, 
which  thej  mled  with  the  titles  of  ProconsuUs  and  Propraetores  respectively. 

The  Senate  determined,  each  year,  which  should  be  Provinciae  Consulares 
and  which  Provinciae  Praetoriae^  the  Consuls  then  cast  lots,  or  came  to  an 
understanding  with  regard  to  the  Provinciae  Constdares,  and,  in  like  manner, 
the  Praetors  with  regu^  to  the  Provinciae  Praetoriae,  unless  the  Senate  saw 
fit  to  make  a  spedal  (extra  ordinem)  appointment,  or  the  Comitia  Tributa  took 
the  matter  into  their  own  hands.  Genially  speaking,  the  Consular  Provinces 
were  those  in  which  there  was  war  or  the  apprehension  of  war,  either  extemal  or 
interna],  while  the  Praetorian  Provinces  were  those  in  which  tranquillity  prevailed 
and  was  not  likely  to  be  disturbed.  In  this  manner  a  Province  at  one  time 
Consular  might  become  Praetorian,  and  vice  versa ;  but  changes  of  this  kind 
seem  to  have  been  effected  frequently  without  reference  to  warlike  considerations.  ^ 

JPepmrfre  of  a  Pvoconsal  or  Propraetor  for  his  Province. — When  the 
time  had  arrived  for  a  Proconsul  or  Propraetor  to  leave  Rome  for  his  Province, 
he  received  his  equipments  from  the  Senate,  who  decided  by  what  number  of 
Legati  he  was  to  be  assisted,  the  amount  of  troops  which  were  to  be  placed  under 
his  command,  the  allowance  for  outfit  ( Vasarium)  to  be  paid  from  the  public 
treasury,  and  all  other  things  requisite,  in  voting  which  they  were  said  Provin- 
dam  Ornare  s.  Instruere, '  Havin?  then  received  Imperium  by  a  Lex  Curiata^ 
and  his  vows  having  been  ofiered  up  in  the  Capitol,  (votis  in  CapitoUo 
nttncupatis,)  *  he  took  his  departure  in  great  state  from  some  point  beyond  the 
walls,  arrayed  in  the  robe  of  a  military  commander,  (paludatus^)  his  Lictors, 
twelve  or  six  as  the  case  might  be,  marching  before  him  with  Fasces  and 
Secures,  escorted  on  his  way  by  a  numerous  train  of  friends  and  clients,  and 
attended  by  his  personal  staff,  (Cohors  Praetoria,)  consisting  of  his  Quaestor^ 
his  Legati^  various  subordinate  officers,  (Praefecti,)  clerlu  and  secretaries, 
{Scribae,}  servants  of  all  kinds,  (apparitores,)  public  slaves,  (publici  servi^'j 
and  a  tlirong,  who,  under  the  general  appellations  of  Comites,  Amid,  FamiUares, 
hoped  to  share  his  power  and  benefit  by  his  patronage.  *  He  was  bound  to 
travel  direct  to  lus  Province,  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  througli  which  he 
passed  being  obliged  to  find  lodging,  forage,  means  of  transport,  and  to  satisfy 
various  other  demands,  which,  until  related  by  the  Lex  lulia,  frequently 
afibrded  a  pretext  for  great  extortion  and  oppression. '  Wlien  a  sea  voyage  was 
necessary,  ships  were  provided  by  the  state.  * 

Coaiaioncemcat  and  l^nralion  of  a  Provlaclal  Commancl. — ^Tho  com- 
mand of  a  governor  commenced  on  the  day  when  he  entered  his  Province,  or,  at 
all  events,  on  the  day  when  he  reached  one  of  the  chief  towns,  (Cic.  ad  Att.  Y. 
15,)  and,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  was  understood  to  continue  for  one 
year  only.  It  was,  however,  very  frequently  prolonged  by  a  decree  of  the 
Senate;  and  even  when  no  formal  Prorogatio  took  place,  a  governor  could 
remain  and  exercise  his  power  until  the  arrival  of  his  successor.     We  gather 

1  Cie.  ad  Att.  L  1&  16.  de  ProT.  Com.  7.  16.    Plut.  Pomp.  61.    Dion.  Cass.  XXZVIL  SX 

S  Cie.  ftd  AU.  IIL  24.  deleg.  agr.  11.  1&  In  FIson.  36.  ad  Q.  F.  IL  3.    Saet.  Caes.  18. 

S  Ur.  XLII.  49.    Cte.  ad  fam.  L  & 

4  Ut.  XXXL  14.  XLIL  49.  Cio.  in  Verr.  V.  13  ad  fam.  XV.  17.  ad  Att.  VIL  2.  ad.  Q.  F. 
L  1.  Caes.  B.  C  I.  8. — Quoi  vera  aui  ex  domeUurit  convietionibuM,  aut  ex  neeessariu  oppari- 
tionUnu  tecum  eue  vduisti.  qui  fuari  ex  Cohoktb  Pbaxtoria  appMtri  aolentt  horum  non  tnod* 
facta,  aedeUam  dicta  emma  nobit  praeatanda  mnL  Cie.  ad  Qp  F.  L  1.  1 4  C'oAori  Frmaloria,  In 
a  mora  limited  sense,  signified  the  military  body  gnard  of  the  gOTemor.  Ote.  ad.  Csow 
XV.  4. 

t  Cla  ad  Att  V.  la  16. 

•  CIc  ia  Verr.  V.  1ft  ad  Att.  V.  13.  VL  a 
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fii>m  what  took  place  in  the  caae  of  Cioero,  that  if  no  fonnal  vote  of  JVoro^olM 
had  been  paned,  a  govemor  might,  at  the  end  of  his  official  jear^  commit  his 
Province  to  hia  Quaestor  or  to  one  of  his  Legati  and  retnm  home.  But  this 
was  a  contingenc3r  so  little  to  be  looked  for  that  it  would  apj^eu  that  no  provinon 
was  made  to  meet  it. 

Although  the  power  of  the  (novincial  govemor  ceased  at  once  on  the  arrival 
of  his  successor,  he  retained  hia  Imperittm  and  his  Lictors  until  he  entered  Borne 
(Cic.  ad  Att.  XI.  6.    Appian.  B.C.  L  80.) 

P*wer  nad  Dalles  •£  m  Pgavinctoil  Gmrmrmmte* — ^These  were  partly  militaiy 
and  partly  civil. 

1.  In  virtue  of  his  Impenum  the  Proconsul  or  Propraetor  was  commander-in- 
chief  of  all  the  troops,  whether  Boman  or  auxiliary,  stationed  in  the  Province, 
and  could,  in  emergencies,  order  a  local  levy  (delectus  provineiaUs.)  These 
forces  he  could  employ  as  he  thonght  fit,  either  for  the  purpose  of  repellmg 
invasion  from  without,  or  suppressing  rebellion  within ;  but  on  no  account,  as 
already  obser\'ed,  could  he  quit  the  limits  of  his  Province  without  express  orders 
fbom  the  Senate. 

2.  In  virtue  of  his  Imperium  and  Poiestas^  he  had  supreme  jurisdiction  in  all 
causes,  criminal  as  well  as  civil,  and  could  imprison,  scourge,  or  even  inflict  the 
punishment  of  death  upon  the  provincials ;  but  Boman  citizens,  although  resident 
abroad,  had,  in  all  criminal  causes,  the  right  of  appeal  (jprovocatio)  to  &me.  The 
law  or  laws  by  which  the  constitution  of  eadi  Province  was  established  usually 
settled  the  mc^e  in  which  justice  was  to  be  administered ;  ^  and  a  large  nnmb^ 
of  suits  were  tried  before  local  and  domestic  tribunals,  although  there  seems  to 
have  been,  in  every  instance,  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  governor,  who  was  aasisted  in 
his  decisions  by  a  board  of  assessors,  termed  his  Consilium.  For  the  sake  of 
convenience  in  administering  justice,  a  Province  was  uanally  divided  into  districts, 
called  Conventus,  and  the  govenior  made  the  circuit  of  these  at  least  once  in  the 
year,  holding  hb  court  in  the  principal  town.  In  performing  this  duty  he  was 
said  Agere  Conventtts, ' 

3.  Besides  the  above  duties,  the  Proconsul  or  Propraetor  regulated  all  matters 
connected  with  the  internal  government  and  interests  of  the  various  towns  and 
communities  contained  in  the  Province,  in  so  far  as  his  interference  was  demanded 
or  warranted  (Cic  ad.  Q.  P.  I.  1.) 

HoBonra  bestowed  en  Prorineial  Oereraevs. — ^When  the  inhabitants  of 
a  Province  entertained  feelings  of  attachment  and  gratitude  towards  their  ruler, 
or  deemed  it  expedient  to  feign  such  sentiments,  they  were  wont  to  erect  temples, 
statues  and  other  memorials  (inonumentd)  in  the  fora  of  the  chief  towns,  they 
instituted  solemn  festivals  to  keep  alive  the  recollection  of  his  virtues,  ^  they 
despatched  embassies  to  Bome  to  pronounce  his  panegyric  before  the  Senate;  and 
when  he  had  acliieved  any  military  exploit,  they  subscribed  money,  termed 
aurum  coronarium^  to  assist  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  a  triumph.    Such 

1  Cicero  (in  Verr.  IL  13.  15.  27.)  gives  many  detaUs  with  regard  to  Sicily  which  are  rwj 
instruetiTe. 

3  CoMoenitu  denotes  properly  an  assemblage  of  persons  who  bare  met,  not  by  chanoe,  b«t 
for  a  fixed  parpose.    Hence,  specially — 

1.  An  assemblage  of  persona  in  the  Provinces  meeting  together  to  attend  a  court  of 

Justice. 
1.  The  day  or  days  on  which  tbeso  assemblages  took  place. 

3.  The  place  in  which  they  were  held. 

4.  The  district  of  whioh  the  inhabitanU  assembled. 

Contentui  is  used  also  to  denote  an  union  or  association  of  Boman  citizens  dwelUeg  la  a 
Province. 
>  Such  were  the  Mareellia  In  Sicily,  the  Jiueia  sad  JAtculUa  in  Asia. 
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demonstrations  may,  in  some  lare  instance,  have  been  called  forth  hy  a  gentle 
and  patenial  exercise  of  power ;  but  iu  later  times  at  least,  when  they  were  most 
common,  they  were  in  general  to  be  regarded  as  expressions  of  terror  and  serTile 
flatter}'.  They  were  frequently  demanded  and  enforced  as  a  matter  of  right  by 
the  most  unworthy,  and  large  sums  were  extorted  by  the  corrupt  and  unsonipulous 
as  contributions  towards  honorary  testimonials.  ^ 

i^andcd  Property  in  tk«  Prorincca. — In  a  newly  subjugated  Province  the 
whole  of  the  landed  property  fell  under  one  of  two  heads,  it  was  either,  1.  Ager 
Privatus,  belongmg  to  private  individuals,  or,  2.  Ager  PuhUcuSy  belonging  to 
the  governing  l^y,  or  to  different  communities  and  corporations,  the  proceeds 
of  which  were  applied  to  public  purposes.  The  whole  of  the  soil,  whether  Ager 
Privatus  or  Ager  PublicuSy  was  regarded,  theoreticaUy,  as  belonging,  by  right 
of  conquest,  to  the  victors,  and  entirely  at  their  disposal  In  practice,  however, 
the  hmds  of  private  proprietors  in  the  Provinces  were  seldom  confiscated  by  the 
Romans ;  but  the  owners  were  allowed  to  retain  possession  and  full  right  of 
property  on  payment  of  a  moderate  land  tax.  The  Ager  Publicus,  on  the  other 
hiuul,  was  usually  regarded  as  part  of  the  spoils  of  war,  and  was  disposed  of  in 
various  ways — 1.  A  portion  was  frequently  sold  and  the  proceeds  paid  into  the 
Aerarium — 2.  A  portion  was  farmed  out  to  tenants  who  possessed  no  right  of 
property  in  the  soil  which  tliey  cultivated,  but  paid  a  fixed  rent — 3.  A  portion 
was  frequently  left  in  the  hands  of  the  corporation  or  community  by  whom  it 
had  been  formerly  held,  but  became  subject  to  certain  payments  to  Bome. 

TaxatfoH  aad  Biiriteaa  la  the  Provlace*. — ^In  like  manner  as  the  Ager 
Publicus  in  the  Provinces  was  in  most  cases  seized  by  the  Romans,  so  they 
appropriated  the  revenues  which  had  been  raised  from  other  sources  in  the  dif- 
ferent countries  when  independent.  Such  were  the  duties  levied  oh  exports  and 
imports,  the  profits  realised  from  salt  works,  mines,  and  many  other  objects 
which  would  vary  in  different  localities. 

fin  adi£tioa  to  the  Umd-taz  paid  by  the  provindals,  they  were  often  subjected 
to  a  property-tax,  (Tributum^)  which  was  levied  from  each  individual  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  his  means.  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  necessary 
data,  a  provincial  Census  became  necessary.  To  this  we  find  many  allusions  in 
the  classical  writers, '  and  every  one  is  familiar  with  the  narrative  of  St.  Luke, 
which  informs  us  that  Joseph  undertook  the  journey  from  Nazareth,  which 
immediately  preceded  the  Nativity,  in  order  that  he  might  be  registered  at 
Bethlehem, 

But  not  only  were  the  provincials  required  to  pay  a  fixed  sum  in  the  form  of 
land-tax,  property-tax,  and  other  well  defined  imposts,  but  they  were  liable  to 
various  demands  of  an  arbitrary  character,  whicii  varied  for  different  times  and 
Afferent  places.  Thus  they  might  be  required  to  provide  winter  quarters  for 
troops,  to  equip  and  maintain  fleets  for  war  or  transport,  to  afford  supplies  for 
the  table  of  the  governor  and  his  retinue,  (frumentum  in  cellam^)  and  to  submit 
to  many  other  burdens  which  were  pcculiarlygalling,  since  they  were,  to  a  great 
extent,  regulated  by  the  discretion  of  their  rulers,  and  therefore  could  be,  and 
often  were  employed  by  them  as  engines  of  intimidation,  oppression,  and 
extortion.  ^ 

1  do.  in  Verr.  IL  21.  57.  63.  IV.  10.  67.  pro  Flace  ISi  23:  S&  S6.  40.  in  Pison.  37.  ad  a  F.  L 
L  •  9.  ad  fam.  Ill  7.  ft    Plut  Q.  Plamlnin.  16. 

I  eg.  Cic  In  Verr.  IL  49.  53.  leqq.  Ur.  Epit  CXXXIV.  CXXXVIL  Tlin.  Epp.  X.  8& 
111.  Dion  Caiii.  LIII.  Si.  h-t  k  ff*        o« 

S  de.  pro  leff.  Han.  14.  Dlr.  In  Q.  C.  ia  in  Verr.  I.  34.  SlL  II.  6a  III.  5.  81.  86.  87.  V.  17.  ». 
U.  aa  5£  pro  Flace.  IS.  14i.    Fhilipp.  XL  IS. 
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PrtTllttges  enjoyed  bj  Particular  €«nua«nlclea  la  Um 

Althoagh  a  Pioyince  as  a  whole  was  sabject  to  the  control  of  the  law  or  laws  hf 
which  it  was  constituted,  and  to  the  swaj  of  the  governor  by  whom  these  laws 
were  administered,  yet  almost  every  Province  contained  within  its  limits  com- 
munities, which  enjoyed  special  privileges.  These  communities,  for  the  most 
part,  belonged  to  one  or  other  of  the  following  classes : — 

1.  Municipia. — On  Municipia  in  general. see  p.  120.  With  regard  to  the 
provincial  Municipia  wo  can  say  little.  In  all  probability,  no  two  of  these  towns 
had  exactly  the  same  constitution;  but  their  common  characteristic  was.tha 
right  of  internal  self-government. 

2.  CoUmiae, — ^These,  as  in  Italy,  might  be  either  Coloniae  Civium  Romau" 
crum  or  CoUmiae  Latinae^  or,  in  the  frontier  provinces  especially,  Cohniae 
Militares.    See  p.  118-120. 

3.  Civilates  Liber ae, — ^These  were  cities  or  communities  which,  by  a  spedal 
law,  were,  in  return  for  some  benefit  conferred  upon  Rome,  or  fiK>m  motives  of 
policy,  permitted  to  administer  their  own  affairs  without  any  interference  upon 
the  part  of  the  provindal  governor ;  and  although  subjects  of  Rome  were  no 
more  under  his  Imperium  than  if  they  had  actually  been  Uving  in  Rome.  Thus, 
Byzantium  and  C^zicus  both  received  Lihertas,  as  a  reward  for  theu*  good 
service  in  the  war  against  iUthridates ;  but  Cyzicus  forfeited  this  privilege  diuring 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  in  consequence  of  alleged  misconduct  (Cic  de  Prov.  Cons. 
8.  4.    Tacit.  Ann.  IV.  86.) 

4.  Civilates  Immunes, — These  were  cities  or  communities  which  were  exempted 
from  the  taxes  and  other  imposts  for  which  the  ordinaiy  inhabitants  of  the 
Provinces  were  liable.  Immunitas  was  by  no  means  necessarily  a  consequence 
of  Libertas^  for  a  state  might  be  *  Civitas  Libera  and  yet  heavily  taxed.  Thus, 
Byzantium,  which  enjoyed  Libertas,  was  so  overwhelmed  by  the  public  burdens 
imposed  upon  it  that  Claudius  saw  fit,  upon  petition,  to  grant  it  an  exemption 
firom  tribute  for  five  years  (Tacit.  Ann.  XII.  62.  68.)  In  like  manner,  a 
Civitas  might  be  Immunis  without  being  Libera. 

5.  Civilates  Foederalae, — All  cities  and  communities  were  comprehended 
under  this  title  whose  position  with  regard  to  Rome  was  defined  by  a  treaty 
separate  and  distinct  from  those  laws  which  provided  for  the  general  regulation 
of  the  province.  The  fact  that  a  Civitas  was  Foederata  did  not  necessarily 
imply  the  enjoyment  of  high  privileges.  It  might  be  Libera  or  Immunis^  or 
both,  in  virtue  of  its  Foedus;  but  it  did  not  follow  as  a  matter  of  course  that  it 
was  either.  Civilates  Liberate  Civilates  Immunes^  and  Municipia  were  some- 
times all  included  in  the  general  designation  of  Civilates  Foederalae;  bat| 
generally  speaking,  the  right  implied  by  Libertas  and  Immunilas  were  pCTfeeily 
simple  in  themselves,  and  were  the  result  of  a  free  gift,  which  might  be  canoeUed 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  giver,  while  the  condition  of  the  Civilates  Foederalae  was 
secured  by  a  formal  treaty,  and  the  relations  established  were  firequently  of  a 
complicated  nature. 

Naaiber  of  PtotIbccs  aader  the  Repablle. — 1.  The  earliest  Province  was 
that  portion  of  SiciUa  which  had  belonged  to  Carthage,  and  which  was  ceded 
to  Rome  at  the  dose  ci  the  first  Punic  war,  B.C.  241 ;  but  after  the  capture  of 
Syracuse  in  B.C.  212,  and  of  Agrigentum  in  B.C.  210,  it  embraced  the  whole 
island.  2.  Sardinia  and  Corsica^  subdued  in  B.C.  288.  8.  Hispania  Citerior; 
and  4.  Hispania  Ulterior,  The  exact  period  when  these  were  constituted 
Provinces  is  unceitain ;  but  it  was  probably  in  B.C.  206,  when  the  Carthaginians 
were  finally  subdued.  Livy,  when  treating'of  the  events  of  that  year  saya — ltaqu§ 
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tryo  prima  Eomatus  inita  Provinctarum  quae  quidem  Continentis  sint^  pof- 
irema  omnium^  nostra  demum  aetate,  ductu  auspicioque  AugitsU  Caesaria 
perdomita  est  5.  M€u:edania^  although  folly  subjugated  as  early  aa  B.C.  168t 
was  not  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Province  until  B.C.  146.  6.  lUyruntm^  called 
also  Dalmatian  about  the  same  time  as  Macedonia.  7.  Africa^  after  tbe 
destruction  of  Carthage  by  Scipio  in  B.C.  146.  8.  Asioy  in  B.C.  120.  9.  Cfallia 
TranscUpinay  comprehending  originally  (B.C.  121)  the  countiy  of  the  Allobroges 
only  and  the  south-east  comer  of  GauL  In  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other 
diviaons  of  that  countiy,  this  was  sometimes  termed  Gallia  Narhonensis  or, 
emphatically  Provincia.  Cssar  conquered  the  whole  of  Gaul  and  divided  it 
into  three  Provinces.  10.  GaUia  Cisalpina  was  subdued  as  early  as  B.C.  190; 
but  we  are  unable  to  fix  the  period  when  it  became  a  Province.  It  ceased  to  be 
a  Province  in  B.C.  43,  when  it  was  included  within  the  limits  of  Italy.  11. 
Aehaia^  although  fully  under  the  sway  of  the  Romans  after  the  capture  of 
Corinth,  B.C.  146,  did  not  become  a  Province  for  some  years  subsequent  to  that 
date.  12.  CiHcia  was  certainly  a  Province  as  early  as  B.C.  80.  18.  BUkyrrn^ 
in  B.C.  74.  14.  Syria^  in  B.C.  64,  after  the  conquests  of  Pompeius.  15.  Creia 
and  Cyrenaica^  in  B.C.  68. 

Of  these  fifteen  provinces,  seven  were  in  the  year  B.C.  51,  Promnciat 
ConstUares^  viz.  the  two  Gauls  and  Illyricum,  the  two  Spains,  Cilida  and 
Bithynia,  which  now  included  Pontus.  The  remainder  were  Provinciae  Prae- 
ioriae. 

Ttmwm  with  regard  tm  tlie  Provinces. — ^In  addition  to  the  laws  which 
defined  the  constitution  of  each  Province  separately,  general  statutes  were  passed 
from  time  to  time,  which  applied  to  all  alike.     Of  these  the  most  important 


Lex  Sempronia  de  Provinciis  Consularibus,  passed  by  C.  Gracchus  in  B.  C. 
128,  which  enacted  that,  in  each  year,  before  the  election  of  Consuls  took  place, 
the  Senate  should  determine  what  two  Provinoes  were  to  be  assigned  to  the 
Consuls  about  to  be  chosen,  and  that  the  Consuls  after  tbdr  election  should,  by 
mutual  agreement,  or  by  lot,  decide  which  of  these  two  Provinces  was  to  be 
assigned  to  each.  Thus,  we  read  in  Sallust  (Jug.  27) — Lege  Sempro  ia 
Provinciae  futuris  ConsuUbus  Numidia  atque  IlaUa  decretae.  The  obje  of 
this  law  was  to  put  a  stop  to  the  intrigues  and  oorrupt  practices  by  which  Consak 
elect  were  in  the  habit  of  endeavouring  to  influence  the  Senate  to  grant  them 
those  Provinces  which  were  likely  to  be  most  agreeable  or  most  profitable,  without 
vegard  to  the  interests  of  the  public  service.  ^ 

Lex  Cornelia  de  PrornncOs  ordinandis^  passed  by  Sulla.  The  proviiions  of 
this  law  known  to  us  were — 

1.  It  limited  the  amount  to  be  expended  by  provincial  communities  in  sending 
embaaieB  to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  praising  their  governors. 

2.  It  declared  that  those  to  whom  Provinces  hiul  been  assigned  in  tenns  of 
the  Lex  Sempronia  should  be  allowed  to  retain  their  Imperium  until  they  had 
entered  tbe  city.  Thus  we  find  Cicero  retaining  his  Imperium  for  many  months 
after  he  had  quitted  his  Province  and  returned  to  Italy,  in  the  hope  of  boinpr  at 
length  permitted  to  celebrate  a  triumph. 

8.  It  ordered  a  provincial  governor  to  quit  the  Province  (deoedere)  within 
llurty  days  after  the  arrival  of  his  successor. ' 


1  C9o  «•  Prov.  Com.  f.  Z.  pro  BaXb.  S7.  ad  Fmb.  L  7*    Oral  pfo 
«  Oe.  •<  fuB.  L  ».  m.  flL  8. 10.  Q 
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Ltx  itdia  d€  /Vovmcm,  paased  bj  Jnlhis  G«8ar.  In  this,  or  in  tlM  Lea 
hiHa  de  Repeiundis^  it  was  macted — 

1.  That  a  provinoial  gove  nor,  on  quitting  hia  Province,  must  make  np  three 
oopies  of  his  acoonnts,  and  deposit  two  copies  in  the  Province,  (ratUmes  con/ectas 
cdlatasaue  deponere^)  one  in  each  of  the  two  chief  towns,  the  third  to  be 
deposited  in  the  Aerarium  at  Borne  (ratumes  ad  Aerarium  referre,')  Thus, 
Cicero  tells  ns  that,  in  obedience  to  this  law,  he  left  copies  of  his  accounts  at 
Laodioea  and  Apamea — lex  iubebat^  ut  apud  duos  civitates,  Laodicensem  ei 
Apameensem^  quae  nobis  maximae  videbatUur^  qiumiam  Ua  necesse  erat^ 
ratumes  confectas  coUatasque  deponeremus, 

2.  That,  in  the  Praetorian  Provinces,  the  governor  should  not  remain  b^ond 
the  space  of  one  year,  and  in  the  Consular  Provinces  not  bejond  two  yean. 

8.  That  no  governor  should  be  permitted  to  receive  Aurum  Coronarium 
firom  his  Province,  until  after  a  triumph  had  been  actually  voted  him  by  the 
Senate. 

4.  That  it  should  not  be  lawftd  fixr  a  Proconsular  governor  to  administer  justice 
m  a  CivUas  Libera, 

By  this,  or  some  other  Lex  lulia^  the  amount  of  accommodation  and  supplies 
to  be  afforded  to  Boman  governors  when  journeying  to  their  Provinces,  by  the 
towns  and  states  through  which  they  passed,  was  strictly  specified.  ^ 

In  B.C.  52  the  SenjOe,  in  order  to  repress  the  corrupt  practices  which,  not- 
withstanding the  operation  of  the  Lex  Sempronia^  still  prevailed  with  regard  te 
the  distribution  of  the  Provinces,  passed  a  resolution,  that  no  Consul  or  Praetot 
should  be  allowed  to  enter  upon  the  government  of  a  Province  until  five  yean 
bad  elapsed  fit>m  the  period  when  he  had  held  office  in  the  city ;  and  that,  in 
order  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  public  service  in  the  meantime,  lUl  persons  who 
had  held  the  office  of  Consul  or  Praetor  previous  to  the  year  B.C.  56,  and  had 
not  yet  acted  as  provindal  govemon,  should  be  required  to  supply  the  vacandes. 
In  this  manner  Cicero,  much  against  his  wishes,  was  compelled  to  leave  Rome 
in  B.C.  51,  in  order  to  act  as  Proconsul  of  Cilicia. ' 

Tke  ProTincM  nader  the  Bmpire. — ^Arrangements  entirely  new  were 
introduced  by  Augustus.  The  whole  of  the  Provinces  were  now  divided  into 
two  classes— 

1.  Provinciae  Imperatoriae^  which  were  under  the  direct  and  sole  control  of 
the  Emperor. 

2.  Provinciae  Senatorial,  which  were  administered  by  the  Senate. 

The  Provinciae  Imperatoriae  comprehended  all  the  frontier  Provinces  which 
required  the  constant  presence  of  large  bodies  of  troops.  These  armies,  and  the 
Provinces  in  which  they  were  quarta^,  were  commanded  by  militaiy  officen, 
styled  Legati  Caesaris  or  Legati  Augusti,  who  were  named  by  the  Emperor,  he 
himself  being  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  armies  of  the  state.  The  revenues 
of  these  Provinces  were  received  by  imperial  agents,  termed  Procuratores 
Caesaris,  and  the  proceeds  were  paid  into  the  private  exchequer  {Fisciuf)  of 
the  Prince.  Some  of  the  smaller  imperial  Provinces,  or  portions  of  the  larger 
Provinces,  such  as  Judsea,  in  which  the  presence  of  a  Legatus  was  not  held  to 
be  necessary,  were  ruled  by  a  Procurator  alone. 

The  Provinciae  Senatoriae  were  those  which,  being  in  the  enjoyment  of  long 
«tablished  peace,  and  removed  to  a  distance  fiom  foreign  foes,  did  not  reqnim 

I  Oe.  ds  Pror.  Ooiul  4  In  Plaon.  Id  S&  S7.  sd  tan.  IL  17.  Y.  sa  sd  Att  Y.  lOL  16L  2L  TL 
1,  PhiUpik  L  &  IIL  1&.  Y.  a  YIIL  a 
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any  troops,  except  saoh  as  wore  employed  for  purposes  of  show  or  of  polioe. 
These,  as  formerly,  were  goTemcd  by  persons  who  had  held  the  office  of  Consol 
or  of  Praetor;  bat  all  such  goyemors  were  now,  withoat  distinctioD,  styled 
Proamsules,  ^  They  were  attended  by  Quaestors,  who  reoeived  the  revenues 
and  paid  them  into  the  public  Aerarium^  which  was  managed  by  the  Senate. 
With  the  exception  of  military  duties,  the  functions  of  the  provinda]  Proconsuls 
under  the  empire  were  much  the  same  as  under  the  republic,  they  had  the  same 
external  marks  of  honour,  were  attended  by  a  numerous  retinue  of  personal 
ibUowers,  and  received  equipments  and  allowances  from  the  Senate.  Their 
appointment  was  for  one  year,  and  waa  nominally  regulated  bv  the  Senate;  but 
if  the  Emperor  thought  fit  to  interfere,  his  wishes  were  never  disputed. ' 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  imperial  Legatif  and  the  Senatorial  ProconsuUs^ 
the  Emperor  and  the  Senate  conjointly  sometimes  granted,  for  a  time,  supreme 
power  over  a  number  of  provinces  to  one  individual.  Thus,  under  Tiberius,  the 
whole  of  the  East  was  committed  to  Germanicus,  and  under  Nero  to  Corbulo. 
With  regard  to  the  former  Tacitus  thus  expresses  himself— Tlum  decreto  Patrum 
permUsae  Germanico  Provinciae  quae  mari  ditnduntur^  maiusque  trnpentifn, 
quoquo  adisset^  quam  us  qui  sorte  aut  mtstu  Prindpis  obtinereiU  ' — where  the 
word  sorie  indicates  the  Proconsuls. 

All  provincial  governors  under  the  empire  are  frequently  induded  under  the 
general  title  Praesides  Provinciarum ;  but  PraeseM  is  more  frequently  employed 
with  reference  to  the  imperial  govemorB,  and  eventually  denoted  an  inferior  class 
of  officers.  Many  other  terms,  siAh  as  luridiciy  Rectores^  Correctores  were 
introduced  at  different  times ;  but  upon  these  we  cannot  enter  here. 

Changes  occasionally  took  plaoe  in  the  distribution  of  the  Provinces ;  but, 
according  to  the  original  division,  the  SauUoriae  were  twdve  in  number — 

1.  AJrica.^~2,  Asia, — 3.  Hispania  Baetica,—^,  OaUia  Narbonensis.'^^ 
h.  SicUia, — 6.  Sardinia. — 7.  lUyricum  and  Dalmatia, — S.  Macedonia. — 
9.  Achaia. — 10.  Cretaet  Cyrenaica. — 11.  Cyprus. — 12.  Bithynia  etPontus. 

The  Imperatoriae  were  also  twelve— 

1.  Hispania  Lusitanica.'^2.  Hispania  Tarraconensis, — 8.  Gallia  Lug- 
hmensis.^-4.  GalUa  BelgiccL—b.  Noricum. — 6.  Pannonia, — 7*  Vindeluna 
et  i2ftaef>a.— -8.  Moena, — 9.  Alpes  Maritimae. — 10.  CUicia. — 11.  Galatia, 
•^12.  Syria, 

lUyricum  and  Dahnatia  were  soon  transferred  to  the  Emperor.  Tibertns 
took  Achaia  and  Macedonia  from  the  Senate;  but  they  were  restored  by 
Claudius.  * 

The  following  Ptovipoes  were  subsequently  added  to  the  Imperatoriae  >-- 
Gennania  Superior  et  Inferior^  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine — Cappadocia 
— Mauritania — Lycia — Cottiae  Alpes^  Britannia —  Commagene — Tkracia 
— Dacia — Arinenia — Arabia — Mesopotamia. 

Italia  was  reckoned  as  a  province  from  the  time  of  Hadrian.  The  position 
o^JEgyptus  was  altogether  peculiar.  From  the  period  of  its  final  subjugation 
it  was  regarded  as  a  private  estate  of  the  Emperors,  rather  than  as  a  part  of  the 
dominions  of  the  Roman  people.  It  was  placed  under  the  sway  of  a  Praefeetus^ 
called  frequently  Praefectus  AugustaUs^  who  was  nominated  by  the  Emperor, 

1  Dion  Can.  LIL  ».  LIIL  13.    Soft.  OeUr.  47.    Tacit.  Ann.  XYL  18. 

t  Dion  Cua.  LIII.  la    Snot.  OoUt.  47.    Taeit  Ann.  IIL  32.  », 

STaeit  Ann.  IL  43.  XV.  3&    Vellelua  II.  9X    So  Angnstna  had  vpon  two  ooouiona, 
&0.  23.  and  B  C.  16,  Inreatad  Agrlppa  with  aiipremo  command  oTir  aU  tht 
PMMrlnoaai 

4  Tadll  Ann.  1 78.    Snat  Claud.  8&    Dion  Caaa.  LUL  19L  LX.  34. 
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and  ehosen  from  the  Equestrian  order.  No  Senator  or  Eques  of  the  higher  class 
Tras  permitted  to  enter  Egypt  without  receiving  express  permission  from  the 
Prince ;  and  Tiberias  sharply  rebuked  Germanicua  for  having  ventured  to  visit 
Alexandria  without  leave.  The  cause  of  these  Jealous  relations  is  briefly 
explained  by  Tacitus — Augustus  inter  alia  dondnationis  arcana^  vetitis  nisi 
permissu  ingredi  Senatonbus  aut  Equitibus  Romanis  lUustribus^  seposuit 
JEgyptum,  nefame  urgeret  Italiam  quisquis  earn  Provinciam  claustraque  terrae 
ac  maris^  quamvis  levi  praesidio  adversum  ingentes  exercitus^  insedtsset — and 
in  another  passage — JEgyptum  copiasque^  quibus  coerceretur^  iam  vuie  a  Divo 
Augusto^  Equites  Bomani  ohtinent  loco  regum :  ita  visum  expedire^  Provinciam 
adUu  difficiUm^  annonae  fecundam,  superstitione  et  lasdvia  discordem  et 
mohilem^  insciam  lequm,  ignaram  magistratuum,  domi  retinere,  * 

DUTerent  appllcationa  of  the  temt  Proeonsnl  under  ibe  Bepnblie. — 
It  may  prevent  confusion  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  term  Proconsul  is  uniformly 
employed  to  denote  an  individual  who,  although  not  actually  holding  the  office 
of  Consul,  exercised  in  some  particular  locality  all  the  powers  of  a  ConsuL  We 
may  distinguish  four  varieties  of  Proconsuls. 

1.  Occasionally  a  distinguished  leader  who  was  Privatus^  i.e.  out  of  office, 
but  who,  at  some  former  period,  had  held  the  office  of  Consul,  was  specially 
appointed  to  perform  some  particular  duty,  and  was /or  that  purpose  armed  with 
the  same  powers  which  he  would  have  wielded  had  he  been  actually  Consul. 
Thus,  T.  Quinctius,  who  was  Consul  in  B.C.  465,  was  hastily  despatched  fix)m 
Rome  in  the  course  of  the  following  year  to  relieve  Sp.  Furius,  who  was  besieged 
in  his  camp  by  the  Aequi,  and,  in  so  far  as  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of 
that  object,  was  armed  with  the  powers  of  a  Consul — Optimum  visum  est  Pro 
CONSULB  T,  Quinctium  suhsidia  castris  cum  sociaU  exercitu  mitti — (Liv.  III. 
4,)  and  when  the  object  was  accomplished  the  power  ceased.  So  also  Pompeius, 
in  B.C.  67,  three  years  after  his  consulship,  was  invested  by  the  Lex  Gahinia 
with  the  title  of  Proconsul,  and  with  very  ample  powers,  in  order  that  he  might 
prosecute  the  war  against  the  pirates  rVeUeius  II.  31.) 

2.  It  happened,  in  some  very  rare  mstanoes,  that  a  private  individual,  who 
had  never  held  the  office  of  Consul,  was  sent  forth  upon  a  mission  as  a  Proconsul. 
This  came  to  pass  in  the  case  of  the  elder  Scipio  Afncanus,  who,  in  B.C.  211, 
was  sent  into  Spain  as  Proconsul  at  the  age  of  twenty-four ;  and  again  in  the 
case  of  Pompeius,  who,  in  B.C.  76,  at  the  age  of  thirty-one,  before  he  had  held 
any  of  the  great  offices  of  state,  was  appointed  Proconsul  to  conduct  the  war 
against  Sertorius.    See  above,  p.  216. 

3.  When  a  Consul,  at  the  close  of  his  year  of  office,  had  his  Imperium  pro- 
longed, in  order  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  cany  out  some  undertaking,  (see 
above,  p.  216,)  he  continued  to  command  with  the  title  Proconsul.  The  first 
example  upon  record  is  that  of  Q.  Pnblilius  Philo,  B.C.  326,  (Liv.  VIII.  23— 
26,)  and  the  procedure  subsequently  became  common. 

4.  Towards  the  close  of  the  repubb'o  the  Consuls  usually  remained  in  the  dty 
during  their  year  of  office,  and  after  this  had  expired  proceeded,  as  Proconsuls, 
to  assume  the  government  of  a  province. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Proconsuls  who  belong  to  the  three  first  heads  were 
officers  who  received  extraordinary  appointments  in  consequence  of  a  special 
deGToe  of  the  Senate,  or  of  a  Rogation  submitted  to  the  people,  while  the 

1  Tftdt  Ana  n.  M.  XU.  00.  HM.  I.  II.    Comp.  Uf,  Bpit  CXXXm.    Telltlu.  U.  aSl 
Mm  CMik  LL  IX  LUI.  U. 
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FkoooDsnlfl  who  belong  to  the  fonrth  class  were,  for  a  oonaderable  period, 
appointed  as  a  matter  of  ordinary  routine.  ^ 

A  eontroyersy  has  been  maintained  by  grammarians,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
whether  it  is  more  correct  to  employ  the  form  Pro  Ccnsule  in  two  distinct  words, 
or  Proconsul  declined  as  an  ordinary  noon,  or  whether  each  is  in  itself  correct, 
but  the  signification  diflferent.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  remark,  without  entering 
into  detaiU,  that  if  we  consult  inscriptions  and  the  oldest  MSS.  we  shall  find 
both  forms  used  indifferently  by  the  best  authors  to  convey  the  same  idea,  it 
being  observed  that  Pro  Consuie  can  bo  employed  only  when  the  sentenoe  is 
thrown  into  a  particular  shape. 

Intcrchans®  ^^  *l>®  tcrma  CobsvI«  Praet^,  Pr«c«Kml«  Pro|prael«r.— 
A  Proconsul  is  sometimes  styled  Consul^  as  in  Liv.  XXVI.  33.  XXYIII.  39 ; 
but  this  may  bo  merely  an  oversight  or  an  inaccurate  expression. 

A  Proconsul  is  sometimes  styled  Praetor^  as  in  Cic  ad  Att.  Y.  21.  ad.  Fam. 
n.  17.  XIII.  15.  In  this  case  Praetor  is  probably  employed  in  its  general  and 
ancient  signification  of  General  or  Commander  (see  above,  p.  167.) 

On  the  other  hand,  a  provincial  governor  is  sometimes  ttyM  Proconsul^ 
although  he  had  never  held  any  office  higher  than  the  Praetoxship.  Thus,  C. 
Sempronius  Tuditauus  who  was  elected  Praetor  for  B.C.  197,  (Liv.  XXXII.  S7,) 
is  soon  afterwards  spoken  of  (XXXIIL  25)  as  C.  Sempronium  Tuditanum  Pro- 
consulem  in  CUeriore  Hispania ;  and  in  like  manner,  M.  Fulvius,  who  was 
elected  Praetor  for  B.C.  193,  and  received  Hispania  Ulterior  as  his  province  by 
lot,  (Liv.  XXXIY.  54.  55,)  is  called,  the  following  year,  M,  Fulvius  Proconsul 
(Liv.  XXXV.  22.)  '  This  apparent  inconsistency  is  generally,  if  not  always,  to 
be  explained  by  tiie  fact  that  the  Senate,  when  the  condition  of  a  Praetorian 
Province  was  such  as  to  demand  the  influence  and  might  of  the  highest  power, 
were  wont  to  invest  the  Praetor,  who  was  about  to  take  the  command,  with 
Proconsulare  Imperium^  thus  entitling  him,  during  the  period  of  his  government, 
to  bear  all  the  insignia  and  exercise  all  the  authority  of  a  Consul.  Hence,  Q 
Cicero  (the  brother  of  the  orator)  who,  after  having  been  Praetor,  acted  as 
governor  of  Asia,  is  styled  indifferently  Propraetor  and  Proconsul^  the  former 
denoting  the  office  which  he  had  actually  held  in  Rome,  the  latter  the  dignity 
which  he  enjoyed,  and  the  power  which  he  possessed,  in  his  province. ' 

INFEBIOS  MAOISTBATES  UMDEB  THE  BEPUBUC. 

In  addition  to  the  great  functionaries,  whose  duties  we  have  described  above, 
there  were  a  considerable  number  of  officials  who  performed  tasks  of  an  impor- 
tant, but  less  dignified  character.  These  were  comprehended  under  the  general 
designation  of  Minores  Magistratus ;  *  but  we  must  carefully  distinguish  this 
use  of  these  words  torn  the  more  extended  application  of  the  same  phrase,  as 

1  It  will  be  gathered  from  what  has  been  uld  aboTe.thata  Proeontnl  asramed  the  Insignia 
of  his  office  as  Mon  as  he  onitted  the  elt  j  ;  but  he  eonld  exercise  no  power,  civil  or  military, 
except  within  the  Hmlto  or  his  ProTince.  He  retained,  howerer,  both  his  Imperium  and  the 
ontward  symbols  of  his  dignity  until  he  re-entered  the  city.  These  rules  applied  to  the 
Proconsuls  of  the  empire  as  well  a*  of  the  republic.  The  statements  of  Ulpian  are  distlnet 
and  precise— >/'reeoii«tM  iMfue  fuidem  jtroeonnuaria  intignia  kabei  »tatim  atque  vrbem  tgrunu 
eat :  Potettatem  autfm  non  erereet,  niri  in  «a  Prtmneia  tola  qttae  ei  deeretn  ett — and  agaln-i- 
Proeontui portam  Romae  inftre$aut  dnonit  /MpentM»— Ulpian.  Digest.  L  xtL  1. 16.  eomp.  010, 
ad  Att.  vfL  1.  7.    LIT.  XLV.  35.    Tacit  Ann.  I1L  10. 

9  For  other  examples  see  Ci&  in  Vatin.  5.  (C.  Gosconlas,)  pro  LIgar.  1.  (G.  CoDaldlm*) 
ad  fsm.  XIL  11.  I&  XIIL  7&  79.  (Cassius  and  Alllenus.) 

S  Cle.  ad  Q.  F.  L  1.  de  Dlvla  1.  28.  Suet.  OcUr.  3.  eomp.  Venelus  II.  4i.  fl».  Cla  Phlllim. 
XL  It. 

4  Cio.  de  legff.  IIL  3.    Lit.  XXXIL  20.  XXX VL  8.  XXXIX.  Ift    Suel.  CMS.  4L 
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explained  above,  p.  218.  Of  the  Minores  Magistratus^  in  the  restricted  seoae, 
the  most  oonspicnooB  were — 

I.  TrinmTirl  CapitalM,  instituted,  according  to  Livj,  about  B.C.  289. 
These  may  be  regarded  as  police  commissioners,  subordinate  to  the  Aediles. 
Among  the  tasks  specially  imposed  upon  them  were,  the  charge  of  the  gaols, 
and  the  execution  of  those  criminals  who  were  put  to  death  in  prison.  They 
exercised  jurisdiction,  sometimes  of  a  summary  character,  over  slaves  and  pere- 
grini ;  their  tribunal  bdng  placed  beside  the  Golumna  Maenia  in  the  Forum 
(see  above,  p.  19.)  They  appear  to  have  presided  at  preliminary  investigations 
in  cases  of  murder  and  other  heinous  ofifences  agiunst  the  person ;  they  committed 
to  prison  those  accused,  and  occasionally  acted  as  public  impeachers.  They 
existed  under  the  earlier  emperors ;  and  we  hear  of  them  in  inscriptions  as  late 
ai  the  third  century.  ^ 

n.  Triamrirl  iVoctami  are  generally  believed  to  have  been  distinct  from 
the  Trixthvibi  Gapitales,  and  to  have  been  specially  charged  with  preserving 
the  peace  of  the  city  by  night,  patrolling  the  streets,  airesting  those  whom  they 
found  prowling  about  under  suspicious  ciroumstances,  enforcing  precautions 
against  fire,  and  taking  prompt  measures  for  quenching  conflagrations  which 
might  arise.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  magistracy  is  distinctly  mentioned 
by  Livy  at  a  period  prior  to  that  which  he  fixes  for  the  institution  of  the 
Triumviri  CapitaUs;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  historian,  when  giving 
an  account  of  the  panic  which  arose  in  consequence  of  the  disclosures  regardmg 
the  Bacchanalia,  details  certain  duties  imposed  upon  the  Triumviri  Capitalu^ 
which  must  have  devolved  upon  the  Triumviri  Nactumi  had  they  been  separate 
officers — Triumviris  CapUaUhus  mandatum  esi^  ut  vigilias  disponerera  per 
urhem,  servarentque  ne  qui  noctumi  coetus  Jierent :  utque  ab  incendiis  caveretur; 
adiutoresque  Triumviris  Quinqueviri  uti  cis  Tiberim  suae  quisqm  regumis 
aedificiis  praeesserU,  Moreover,  Triumviri  Noctumi  are  not  included  in  the  list 
of  Minores  Magistratus^  as  they  existed  before  Augustus,  given  by  Dion  Cassius, 
although  he  distinctly  describes  the  Triumviri  Capitaks — ot  rt  rpttg  o/  rd^ 
rov  fieiveirov  ZiKctg  vpoaTtTOfyfAttot,  In  very  many  cases  where  allusions  are 
made  to  the  subordinate  police  magistrates,  they  are  spoken  of  simply  aa 
Triumviri  or  Treviri,  without  the  addition  of  any  epithet.^ 

III.   Qnatnorrlri  YUm  in  IJrbe  Parsandis. 

lY.  DnoniFirl  Til*  extra  Urbem  Pnrgandls. 

These  must  have  acted  directly  under  the  orders  of  the  Aediles  (see  above,  p. 
191. )  The  former,  as  the  name  implies,  being  charged  with  cleansing  the  streets 
within  the  city,  the  latter  those  in  the  suburbs.  ^ 

y.  l^eccniTlrl  Sillilbas  Tadlcaadla. — Pomponius  asserts  that  this  court 
was  established  after  the  institution  of  the  office  of  Praetor  Peregrinus,  and  at 
the  same  time  with  the  Triumviri  Capitales.  Many  antiquarians,  however, 
believe  that  the  board  existed  from  a  much  earlier  period,  and  that  it  is  alluded 
to  in  the  Lex  Valeria  Horatia  passed  inmiediately  after  the  abdication  of  the 
Decemviri  Legibw  Scribendis^  in  B.C.  449— 27f  qui  Tribunis  Plebis  AediUbui 

1  LiT.  Eplt  XI.  XXV.  I.  XXXII  26.  XXXIX.  M.  17.  Clo.  d«  legg.  IIL  8.  in  Q.  C  DiTliu 
16.  tnd  note  of  Pseud.  Ascon.  pro  Clnent.  IS.  Asoon.  argument,  in  Milon.  Varro.  L.L.  V. 
$  81  •  IX.  $  85.  Feet.  ar.  Saeramentum,  p.  S44.  Sallust  CaL  &5.  Tacit  Ann.  V.  9.  Agrle.  2. 
Senec.  ControT.  III.  16.  Val.  Max.  V.  iv.  7.  VL  I.  10.  VIIL  It.  2.  SpartUn.  Hadrian.  4l  1& 
SS.  Aul.  Gell.  III.  a  Pompon.  Digest.  L  IL  &  f  30.  Plant.  AuL  IIL  VL  S.  Asin.  L  iL  &. 
Mor.  Epod.  IV.  11. 

S  Llv.  IX.  4&  Epit  XI.  XXXIX.  14.  oomj).  17.  Flaut.  Amphit.  L  L  3.  VaL  Max.  VIILi 
i  fL    Paul.  Digest.  I.  zr.  1.    Dion.  Cass.  LIV.  96. 

3  TabuL  Uera«L    Pompon.  Digest.  L  ii.  8.  {  SO.    Dion.  Cass.  LIV.  2C. 
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ludicSbus  Decemvirig  nocuisset  eius  caput  lovi  sacrum  esset :  famUia  ad  aedem 
Cereris  Liberi  Liberaeque  venum  tret — ^tn  whioh  case  thej  most  haye  been 
Plebeian  magistratOB.  The^  are  noticed  by  Gioero,  bat  not  in  such  a  manner  aa 
to  define  the  nature  or  extent  of  their  joriwliction,  and  the  words  of  Pomponina 
yield  no  satisfactory  information — Deinde  quum  esset  Ttecenarius  magistratus 
^t  Hastae  praeesset  Decemviri  in  Utibus  iudicaruUs  sunt  constitutL  By 
Angostoa  they  were  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Centumviri^  who  will  be  mentbned 
more  particularly  when  we  treat  of  the  administration  of  jnatioe ;  bat  they  stiU 
existed  aa  a  separate  and  independent  body  down  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  century.  ^ 

YL  Trlnmrirl  iiioBeiales — Commissioners  of  the  mint,  to  whom  the  charge 
of  coining  money  was  committed.  The  names  of  indiyiduals  holding  this  office 
appear  fireqnentiy  upon  coins  struck  reiy  near  the  dose  of  the  commonwealth, 
with  the  addition  of  the  letters  A.  A.  A.  F.  F.  denoting  Auro  Argento  Aeri 
Flando  Feriundo.  Pomponius  states  that  they  were  instituted  at  the  same 
period  with  the  Triumviri  Capitales;  (B.C.  289 ;)  but  if  tiiis  be  the  case  they 
could  not  have  been,  as  he  says  they  were,  aeris  argenti  auri  Jiatoresj  for  mlyer 
was  not  coined,  according  to  Pliny,  until  B.C.  269,  and  gold  not  until  a  much 
later  epoch.  They  are  alluded  to  by  Cicero  (Ad.  Fam.  YU.  IS)  in  a  complicated 
joke,  when  warning  his  friend  Trebatius  against  encountering  the  warlike  nation 
of  the  Treviri  in  Gaul — Treviros  vites  censeo^  audio  Capitales  esse^  maUem 
ottro,  aere,  argento  essent.  The  number  of  these  officers  was  increased  by  Julius 
Cffisar  to  four,  as  appears  from  coins  struck  while  he  held  sway ;  but  it  was 
again  reduced  to  three  by  Augustus  (Suet.  Caes.  41.  Dion  Cass.  LV.  26. 
Pompon.  Digest  I.  u.  2.  §  SO.    Plin.  H.N.  XXXUI.  89.)  > 

In  adiUtion  to  tiie  above,  who  seem  to  have  been  elected  regularly  every  year 
in  the  Comitia  Tributa,  commissioners  were,  from  time  to  time,  nominated  for 
tiie  performance  of  special  temporary  duties,  and  all  of  these  would,  for  the  time 
being,  be  ranked  as  Minores  magistratus.  Such  were  the  commiasionen 
appointed  for  distributing  public  lands,  (agris  dividundis^)  for  planting  cobnies, 
(colorms  deducendis^)  n>r  erecting,  draicating  or  repairing  temples,  (aedibus 
faciandis—dedicandis — reficiendu^  for  relieving  some  extraordinary  pressoie 
in  the  money  market,  CTriumviri  s.  Quinqueviri  Mensarii^  and  many  othen, 
the  nature  of  whose  offices  are  sufficientiy  explained  by  the  epithets  employed, 
and  by  the  narratives  of  the  historians  by  whom  they  are  mentioned. 

Augustus  formed  a  sort  of  corps  or  board  of  the  Minor  Ma^trates,  which  he 
termed  the  Vigintiviratus^  comprehending  the  IllViri  Capttcdes,  the  IllViri 
Monetales,  the  IVViri  Viis  in  Urbe  purgandis,  and  the  XViri  StUtibus 
iudicandis.  The  members  were  selected  exclusively  from  those  possessed  of  the 
Census  Equester,  and  admission  to  the  body  was  regarded  as  the  first  step 
towards  public  distinction.    Hence  Ovid  tells  us — 

Cepimus  et  tonerae  primes  aetatis  honores 
£que  viris  quondam  pan  trUnu  una  fuL  ' 

PUBLIC  SERYAirrS  OF  THE  MAOISTBATEa. 

I.  Scrlbac* — ^The  most  important  were  the  Scribae  s.  Scribae  Ubrarii^  *  the 

1  Pompon.  Digest.  L  IL  2.  $  29.  Cle.  Orat  4&  de  legy .  IIL  3.  pro  CMofn.  SS.  OmlBto 
dom.  39.  Varro  L.L.  IX.  $  85.  Bnet  Oetev.  36.  Dion  Cast.  LIv.  S6.  Sidon.  ApoUin.  BpB. 
I.  7.  IL  7. 

2  For  full  Information  on  the  Triumrin  Monelales  Me  Eckhel,  DcHrina  Sftimerum  Ftflfmn, 
Tom.  V.  Cap.  Ir.  p.  61. 

9  Dion  Can.  LIV.  36l    OTid.  THst  IV.  z.  38. 

*  Varro  R.  R.  IIL  2.  TabuL  Uerad.  But  FroDtinui  de  Aqoaed.  100.  Mtint  to  dvair  a 
liatlBOtioo  between  Senbat  and  Scribae  Libnxni  oomp.  Cio.  de  leg.  agr.  IL  13^ 
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gOTemment  clerks,  a  oerUin  number  of  whom  were  attached  to  the  Senate,  and 
to  all  the  different  departments  of  the  public  service.  Tlieir  dutj  was  to  take 
down  and  record  the  proceedings  of  the  pnblio  bodies,  to  transcribe  state  papen 
of  every  description,  to  keep  the  books  and  accounts  (rationes  perscribere — cow- 
Jicere)  connected  with  the  different  offices,  to  supply  the  magistrates  with  the 
written  forms  required  in  transacting  public  business,  to  read  over  public 
documents  in  the  Senate,  in  the  courts  of  justice,  and  in  the  assemblies  of  tlie 
people,  and  to  perform  a  great  variety  of  services  of  a  similar  description.  When 
we  recollect  that  the  principal  magistrates  remained  in  power  for  one  year  only, 
and  that  many  of  them  entered  upon  office  without  any  experience  or  previous 
knowledge  of  1)unness,  it  is  manifest  that  they  must  have  depended  entirely  upon 
their  sulxirdinate  assistants,  who,  being  engaged  permanently  in  the  performance 
of  the  same  tasks,  would  be  able  to  inform  and  guide  their  superiors.  Aid  of 
this  description  would  especially  be  necessary  in  the  case  of  the  Quaestorship, 
which  was  the  first  step  in  the  ascent  to  political  power,  but  whidi  must,  at  the 
same  time,  have  demanded  an  extensive  and  accurate  knowledge  of  a  multitude 
of  minute  details  connected  witii  the  finances  of  the  republic.  This  knowledge 
must  have  been  supplied  by  the  Scribae  ah  aerario,  the  chief  of  whom  were 
designated  Sexprimu 

The  Scribae  were  so  numerous  that  they  arc  spoken  of  as  forming  a  separate 
class  in  the  state — Ordo  Scribantm — and  were  regarded  as  occupying  a  humble 
but  highly  respectable  position  in  the  community. 

n.  Isidores. — We  have  already  had  occasion  to  describe  the  Lictors,  as  the 
attendants  of  the  Kings,  Consuls,  Praetors,  and  Dictators.  They  executed  the 
orders  of  the  magistrate  especially  where  force  was  required,  cleared  the  way 
before  him,  and  dispersed  a  crowd  when  it  impeded  public  business  (summovere 
turbam,")  When  any  one  failed  to  pay  proper  respect  to  a  dignified  functionary, 
he  ordered  his  Lictor  to  mark  the  offender,  (animaflvertere^)  and  hence  animcui» 
vertere  frequently  denotes  to  censure  or  punish. 

III.  Accensi  were  messengers  or  oitlcrlies,  one  of  whom  always  attended 
upon  the  higher  magistrates  to  convey  messages  or  commands.  We  hear  of  them 
in  connection  with  Consuls,  Proconsuls,  Praetors,  and  the  Decemvirs. 

IV.  Fiai«res  were  also  attendants  upon  the  magistrates,  and  executed  their 
orders.  They  are  most  frequently  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Tribunes  of 
the  Plebs ;  but  we  find  them  employed  also  by  the  Senate,  by  Dictators,  and  by 
Consuls.  When  the  territoiy  of  Rome  extended  but  a  short  distance  beyond  the 
walls,  Viatores  were  sent  round  the  rural  districts  to  g^ve  notice  to  those  residing 
in  the  country  of  meetings  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Comitia.  ^ 

y.  Praecones"Criers,  were  employed  on  all  occasions  when  it  was  necessary 
to  make  public  proclamation  verbally  of  any  matter.  They  also  acted  as 
auctioneers,  both  for  public  and  private  property. 

AH  the  above  were  included  under  tlie  general  appellation  of  Apparitores,  (that 
is,  persons  qui  apparent  s.  parent  magistratibus^)  a  term  whicli  may  be  applied 
to  the  public  servants  belonging  to  any  one  class  or  to  the  whole  collectively. ' 
It  must  be  understood  that  the  Apparitores  were  all  free  men ;  many  of  them 
Ingenui^  a  larger  number,  especially  imdcr  the  empire,  Lihertini^ '  and  as  such 
were  completely  distinct  from  the  numerous  body  of  Servi  Pithlici,  who  were 

1  LW.  VI.  15.  Vlll.  la  XX IL  \\.    Plln.  H.N.  XVIII  8.     Aul.  Cell.  IV.  10.  XIIL  11 

9  Cie.  in  Verr.  IIL  66.  de  leg.  egr.  II.  13.    Frontin.  de  Aquae4  79. 

S  Lir.  IL  M.    Ci«.  pro  QuIncU  3.    Val.  Max.  IX.  i.  s.    Tacit  Ann.  Xllf.  97. 
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employed  in  inferior  capacities.  The  Apparilores  were  ranked  togcttier  in 
Decuriae^  each  Decuria  apparently  comprehending  those  who  were  connected 
with  one  particular  department  and  class  of  duties,  so  that  the  body  from  whom 
the  Lictors  of  the  Consuls  were  taken  formed  the  Decuria  Consularis^  the  Scribes 
attadied  to  the  Quaestors  formed  the  Decuria  Quaestoria^  and  so,  in  like  manner, 
we  hear  of  Scribae  AediUtii,  TribunuU  Viatores^  &o. 

They  received  payment  for  their  services,^  and  kept  their  places  for  ao 
indefinite  period,  two  drcomstances  which  at  once  distinguished  them  from 
Magistrates,  property  so  called,  even  of  the  humblest  grade.  In  whom  the 
appointment  of  these  persons  was  vested,  and  according  to  what  tenure  they 
held  their  situations,  are  points  on  which  we  do  not  possess  satisfactory  infor- 
mation. Occasionally,  at  least,  the  Scribae  certainly  purchased  their  posts,  and 
hence  the  expressions— emere  decuriam — scriptum  (fuaestorium  comparare^^ 
decuriam  qwustoriam  comparare ;  and  the  choice  m  some  cases  lay  with  the 
Qnaestors  (hence  Scribam  legere,) ' 

An  Accensus  seems  to  have  been  nominated  for  the  time  being  by  the 
magistrate  to  whom  he  was  attached,  and  to  have  been  usually  one  of  his  own 
fineMmen.' 

NEW  MAGIiTHAlES  UKDBB  THE  EMPIRE. 

We  have  seen  that  all  the  ordinary  magistrates  of  the  republic  oontinned  to 
exist  in  name  at  least  for  nearly  three  centuries  after  the  overthrow  of  the  free 
constitution,  many  of  them  much  longer ;  that  they  were  ostensibly  chosen  by 
the  Comitia,  and  that,  as  in  ancient  times,  they  retained  office  for  one  year  only. 
They  were,  however,  gradually  deprived  of  all  their  most  important  functions, 
at  least  of  all  which  conferred  any  real  influence.  Most  of  these  were  concentrated 
in  the  person  of  the  Emperor ;  but  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  possess  organs 
of  the  high  and  varied  powers  with  which  he  was  invested,  and  consequently 
several  new  offices  were  instituted.  The  most  important  of  these  we  shall  notice 
very  briefly,  premising  that  the  new  magistrates  differed  in  at  least  three  essential 
points  from  the  magistrates  of  the  commonwealth — 

1.  They  were  nominated  directly  by  the  Emperor,  without  reference  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Senate  or  the  people. 

2.  No  limit  was  fixed  to  the  period  during  which  they  held  office.  TbiB 
depended  entirely  upon  the  Emperor,  who  could  dismiss  them  at  pleasure. 

3.  They  possessed  no  independent  authority.  All  their  acts  were  subject  to 
the  revision  and  sanction  of  the  Emperor,  who  could  confirm,  reverse,  or  modify 
their  decisions  as  he  thouglit  fit.  They  were,  in  fact,  merely  the  ministers  of 
his  will. 

PBAEFECTUS  URBI. 

Orlcia  •f  th«  Oflicc. — ^The  Imperial  Praefectus  Urbi  had  little  in  common, 
except  the  name,  with  the  republican  magistrate  who  bore  the  same  title.  When 
Augustus  was  compelled  to  quit  Rome  in  B.C.  86,  in  order  to  prosecute  the  war 
against  Sextns  Pompeius  in  Sicily,  he  placed  the  City  and  all  Italy  under  the 
control  of  Maecenas,  and  again,  in  B.C.  31,  he  again  imposed  the  same  charge 
upon  Maecenas  in  conjunction  with  Agrippa.     In  B.C.  ^5  he  established  the 

1  Cle.  In  Verr.  IIL  78.    Prontln.  de  Aqiued.  79. 

S  Cla  In  Verr.  IIL  79.    Sneton.  Vit.  HoniL    8«ho1.  Jut.  8.  V.  a    Lir.  XL.  S9.    Cfc  no 
drnvA  4&.  '^ 

tcic  in  Verr  III.  67.  ed  Att  IV  16.  ed  a  F.  L  1. 
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Prae/ectura  Urhana  as  a  permoneot  ofSoe,  to  be  held  by  Comsulares  only,  and 
bestowed  it  upon  Messala  Corvinus,  who  resigned  in  a  few  days,  pleading  that 
he  felt  unfit  for  the  task ;  he  was  snooeeded  by  Agrippa,  Agrippa  by  Statilius 
Taurus,  and  Taurus  by  L.  Fiso,  who  discharged  his  duties  for  twenty  years  with 
great  reputation,  and  died  in  A.D.  82.  From  that  time  forward  there  was  a 
regular  succession ;  and  after  the  removal  of  the  chief  seat  of  government  to 
Constantinople,  there  was  a  Fraefectas  Urfoi  for  each  of  the  capitals.  ^  The 
original  du^  of  the  Praefecius  Urhi  was  to  maintain  peace  and  good  order, 
and  remedy  the  social  disorders  produced  by  long  protracted  civil  wan-^ 

Augustits rerum  potitus,  oh  magnitudinem  popuU  ac  tarda  legtan 

auxilia  sumsU  e  Cimsularibus  qui  coerceret  serviHa  et  quod  civium  audacia 
turbidum  nist  vim  metuat  (Tadt.  Lc.)  For  this  purpose  he  was  armed  with 
ample  powers  for  the  suppression  and  punishment  of  all  offences  which  threatened 
public  tranquillity,  his  jurisdiction  extending  not  only  over  the  dty,  but  to  the 
distance  of  a  hundred  miles  beyond  the  walls.  By  degrees  he  became  the  supreme 
jadge  in  all  causes  criminal  as  well  as  civil,  except  such  as  were  reserved  by  the 
Prince  for  the  special  consideration  of  the  Senate,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
board  of  assessors,  (consilium^)  decided  all  appeals  sent  up  from  the  inferior 
courts  in  Rome,  Italy,  and  the  Provinces.  He  also  engrossed  much  of  the  power 
formerly  committed  to  the  Praetors  and  Aediles,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  all 
the  police  magistrates  of  every  grade  were  bound  to  obey  his  commands.  Ulpian 
and  Paulus,  who  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  third  century,  each  wrote  a 
treatise  De  Officio  Praefecti  Urhi.  These  ai*e  quoted  in  tlie  Digest,  (I.  xii.  1. 
2,)  from  which,  and  from  other  compilations  of  Roman  law,  much  information 
concerning  the  vaiied  and  constantly  increasing  duties  of  the  office  may  be 
derived.  • 

The  Praefecius  Urbi,  moreover,  wielded  not  only  dvil,  but  also  military 
power ;  for  he  was,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  the  commander  of  the  Urbariae 
Cohortes^  a  sort  of  militia  or  national  guard,  divided  into  five  battalions,  of  which 
we  shall  speak  more  at  large  in  the  section  on  military  afiaira. 

F&AEFECTUS  FRAETORIO. 

The  Praefecius  Praetorio,  the  general  of  the  imperial  life  guards,  although 
discharging  duties  of  a  more  simple  character,  was,  in  real  power  and  influence, 
superior  even  to  the  Praefecius  Urbi^  since  the  succession  to  the  throne  was, 
in  many  cases,  decided  by  the  troops  under  his  immediate  command.  Of  this 
officer,  and  of  the  corps  of  which  he  was  the  head,  we  shall  say  more  in  the 
section  on  militaiy  affairs. 

FRAEFECrnS  YIOILTTM. 

Augustus  organized  seven  battalions,  oonsLsting  chiefly  ofLibertinij  under  the 
name  of  Cohorles  Vigilumy  who  watched  the  city  by  night,  one  cohort  being 
assigned  to  every  two  of  the  XIV  Regiones,  The  whole  were  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  Praefecius  VigUum,  chosen  from  the  Equites,  who  was  himself 
gnbordinate  to  the  Praefecius  Urhi, ' 

PBAEFECTUS  ANNONAE  S.  BEI  FBUME17TABIAE. 

As  early  as  B.C.  440  we  find  a  commissioner  appointed  under  the  title  of 

:  Dion  Cass.  XLIX.  16.  LI.  3.  LII.  21.  LIV.  6.  19.    Tacit.  Ann.  VI.  11.  XIV.  41     V«U«lttS 
II.  SB.  127.    Suet  Oct.  33  37.    Hleron.  Chron.  Euseb. 
S  Snet.  Octar.  S5.  JO.    Dion  Cass.  LIV.  4. 
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Praefectus  Annonae  to  procare  provisions  for  the  dty  during  a  period  of  scarcit^r. 
towixds  the  dose  of  the  republic,  when  Rome  was  almost  entirely  dependent 
upon  foreign  coontries  for  com,  the  importance  of  securing  a  steady  supply  and 
r^nlating  the  price  must  have  foroed  itself  upon  the  attention  of  all  connected 
with  the  goveniment.  In  B.C.  57  a  law  was  passed  by  which  Pompeins  was 
intrusted  with  the  charge  for  five  years — Legem  Conswes  conscripsenmt  qua 
Pompeio  per  quinquennium  ommspotestas  rei  frumeniariae  toto  orhe  daretur; 
but  no  permanent  magistracy  was  established  for  thib  purpose  until  Augustus, 
having  himself  undertaken  the  task— curam  .  .  ,  frumend  populo  dividundi — 
ordained  that  for  the  future  two  PraetorH  should  be  appointed  annually  to 
distribute  com  to  the  people,  and  this  number  he  subeequendy  increased  to  four 
Eyentually  he  confided  the  trust  to  two  Consulars,  and,  in  addition  to  these, 
nominated  an  Inspector-general  of  the  com  market,  who,  under  the  ancient 
appellation  of  Praefectus  Annonae,  held  office  without  limitation  as  to  time, 
was  chosen  from  the  Equestrian  order,  and  was  regarded  as  occupying  a  very 
dignified  position.  The  office  continued  to  exist  until  the  downfal  of  the  empire, 
but  latterly  was  held  in  little  esteem.  ^ 

VEW  IKFEfilOB  MAGISTRATES  UKDER  THE  EMPIRE. 

Canuores  Ttaran. — ^To  these  Augustus  committed  the  charge  of  inspecting 
and  keeping  in  repau*  the  military  roads,  (see  above,  p.  76,)  each  great  line 
bmg  intrusted  to  a  separate  individual,  so  that  we  read  of  Curator  Viae 
Appiae,  Curator  Viae  Flaminiae,  Curator  Viae  Valeriae,  and  so  on.  Although 
the  office  did  not  confer  any  direct  political  power,  it  was  regarded  as  veiy 
honourable,  and  was  bestow^  on  those  only  who  had  been  Consuls  or  Praetors. 
Besides  the  Curatores  Viarum,  there  was  one  or  more  Curatores  Operum 
publicorumy  a  Curator  Aquarum,  who  took  charge  of  the  aqueducts,  Curatores 
Alvei  et  Riparum  Tiberis  et  Cloacarum  Urbis,  i.e.  sewer  commissioners,  and 
many  others. ' 

raagiMri  Ticomm. — ^These  existed  under  the  republic,  and  are  spoken  of 
by  Uvy  as  holding  the  lowest  place  (injimum  genus)  among  magistrates.  When 
Augustus  divided  the  city  into  XIV  Regiones  and  CCLXV  Ftd,  he  placed  the 
former  under  the  general  superintendence  of  the  Praetors,  Aediles,  ana  Tribunes 
of  the  Plebe,  the  latter  were  committed  to  local  Magistriy  chosen  from  the 
humbler  portion  of  the  population ;  {Magistri  e  Plebe  cuiusque  viciniae  leeti;') 
but  they  occupied  a  higher  position  than  formerly,  for  they  now  took  charge  of 
the  fire  police,  of  the  celebration  of  district  rites,  and  on  certain  state  occasions 
were  permitted  to  wear  the  Toga  Praetexta,  and  to  be  attended  by  two  Lictors.  ^ 

Cvfl«t«re«  Vthim,  s.  Coratores  Reclonnm. — ^The  fourteen  Augustan  regions 
were  placed  by  Alexander  Sevenis  under  the  charge  of  XIV  Curatores^  chosen  ex 
consularibus  viris,  who  were  conjoined  with  the  Praefectus  Urbi,  to  whom 
before  this  time,  the  general  superintendence,  formerly  intrusted  to  the  Praetors, 
iediles,  and  Tribunes  of  the  Plebs,  had  been  transferred.  * 


1  Ut.  IV.  11  Epit  CIV.  Cic  ad  Att.  IV.  I.  Taolt  Ann.  L  7.  XL  81.  Disl  IV.  S8.  Plla. 
Panegyr.  29.  Soet.  OoUt.  97.  Dion  Cms.  XXXIX.  9.  LIL  S4.  LIV.  1.  17.  LV.  26.  31. 
Boetn.  Contol.  & 

S  8a«t.  OcUT.  37-  Llpa.  ad.  Ann.  IIL  SI.  Taoit.  Ann.  L  77.  79.  Dion  Can.  LVII.  14. 
Frontia  do  Aqnaod.  Urb.  Som.  96.  aeqa 

S  LiT.  XXXI V.  7.    Buot  OcUt.  90.    Dion  Cass.  LV.  a 

4  Lamprid.  AL  8ot.  IS.  eomp.  CapltoUn.  M.  Anr.  11. 
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THE  EMPERORS. 

It  does  not  fall  witliin  tbo.  limits  or  province  of  this  work  to  inveetigate  tfia 
caoses  which  led  to  the  downfal  of  the  republic,  nor  to  ennmerate  the  yarioua 
processes  by  which  the  free  oonstitntion  was  converted  into  a  militaiy  despotism, 
nor  to  enlarge  upon  the  skill  displayed  by  Augustas  in  organizing  the  new  order 
of  things  and  in  providing  for  the  stability  of  the  monarchy.  It  is  enough  for  out 
present  purpose  to  point  out  that  under  his  sway  the  whole  mieht  of  the  govern- 
ment was  concentrated  ui  his  own  person,  while  the  Comitia,  the  Senate,  and  the 
Magistrates,  although  retaining  their  Tindent  names  and  apparently  discharging 
their  ancient  functions  according  to  andent  forms,  were,  in  reality,  mere  machines, 
whose  every  movement  was  regulated  and  guided,  by  bis  will.  The  successora  of 
Augustus  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  adhere  so  closely  to  all  the  details  of  the 
commonwealth ;  but  it  may  be  gathered  from  what  has  been  said  in  the  preceding 
pages,  that  although  the  vital  workings  of  the  free  constitution  were  completely 
paralysed,  few  of  the  institutions  themselves  were  formally  abrogated  until  the 
whole  system  was  remodelled  by  Constantine. 

The  powers  wielded  by  the  Emperors  were  all  such  as  bad  been  exercised  by 
the  legitimate  authorities  under  the  republic,  although  never  before  combined 
and  concentrated  in  one  individual,  and  these  powers,  which  were  understood  to 
be  received  fit>m  the  Senate,  were  expressed  by  a  series  of  titles,  which  we  shall 
proceed  to  examine  in  succession.  It  is  true  that  Augustus  might  have  effected 
his  purpose  completely  had  he,  following  the  example  of  Sulla  and  of  Csesar, 
accepted  the  name  and  office  Qf  Dictator  Perpetuus;  but  the  name  and  office  of 
Dictator  had  been  formally  abolished  by  law  upon  the  death  of  Julius,  (see  above, 
p.  183,)  and  even  had  this  been  disragarded,  the  very  idea  of  &  perpetual  Dictator 
was  a  monstrous  violation  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  magistracy.  True, 
therefore,  to  his  determination  of  avoiding  every  thing  which  mieht  give  a  rude 
shock  to  public  feeling  by  being  glaringly  irregular  and  offensive,  he  steadily 
refused  to  assume  any  name  or  exercise  any  power  for  which  a  precedent  could 
not  be  found  in  the  ordinary  usages  of  the  commonwealth.  We  begin  with  the 
most  important  of  the  titles  indicated  above,  that  which  has  ever  smce  been 
employed  by  many  nations  of  Europe  to  denote  the  highest  grade  of  sovereignty. 

inpcraior. — ^There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  title  Imperator  properly 
signifies  one  invested  with  Imperium^  and  it  may  very  probably  have  been 
assumed  in  ancient  times  by  every  general  on  whom  Imperium  had  been  bestowed 
by  a  Lex  Curiata.  It  is,  however,  equally  certain,  that  in  those  periods  of  the 
republic  with  the  history  and  usages  of  which  we  are  most  familiar,  the  title 
Imperator  was  not  assumed  as  a  matter  of  course  by  those  who  had  received 
Imperium,  but  was,  on  the  contrary',  a  much  valned  and  eagerly  coveted 
distinction.  Properly  speaking,  it  seems  to  have  been  in  the  gilt  of  the  soldiers, 
who  hailed  their  victorious  leader  by  this  appellation  on  the  field  of  battle ;  but 
occasionally,  especially  towards  the  end  of  the  commonwealth,  it  was  conferred 
by  a  vote  of  the  Senate.  One  of  the  earliest  allusions  to  the  former  practice  is 
to  be  found  in  the  words  ascribed  by  Livy  (XXVII.  19)  to  AMcanus  when  the 
Spaniards  were  desirous  of  styling  him  king — Sibi  maximum  nomen  mPERATORis 
esse  dixit,  quo  se  miUtes  sui  appeltassent ;  but  Uie  best  and  most  explicit  testi- 
mony upon  this  point  is  to  be  found  in  Tacitus  (AnnaL  IIL  74) — Id  quoqtie 
Blaeso  trihuit,  ut  imperator  a  legionibus  salutaretur,  prisco  erga  duces  honore^ 
qui,  bene  gesta  republica,  gaudio  et  impetu  victoris  exercitus  conclamabantur^ 
eraiitque  plures  simul  Imperatores,  nee  super  ceterorum  aequalitatem.  The  latter 
practice  is  stated  with  equal  clearness  by  Cicero  in  many  passages,  e.g.  (Philipp 
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XI Y.  4) — At  si  quia  Hispanorum  aut  GaUorum  aut  Thracum  miUe  aui  duo 
mUUa  occidisset;  non  eum^  hoc  consuetudine  quae  inarebuU,  difekatorem 
appeHaret  Senatus. 

It  IB  manifest  that  an  honour  of  this  kind  might  be  bestowed  more  than  once 
npon  the  same  individual,  and  thus,  on  some  of  the  coins  of  Sulla  we  read 
bcpER.  Iteruh,  on  those  of  Fompeius  M.  simply  Imp.,  on  those  of  Cassar  and  0/ 
Sext.  Fompeius  Imp.  Iter.,  on  those  of  Antonins  IIIvib.  Imp.  nil.  After  the 
power  of  Augustus  was  fully  established,  the  title  was  very  sparingly  bestowed 
on  peraonages  not  imperial.  We  find  that  it  was  granted  to  Tiberius  before  his 
adoption,  and  to  his  brother  Diusus,  but  apparently  not  to  Agrippa.  The  last 
imvate  individual  who  enjoyed  it  was  Blaesus,  on  whom  it  was  conferred  by 
Tiberius  after  the  defeat  of  Tacfarinas. 

Augustus  and  his  successors  constantly  assumed  this  title,  and  inscribed  it 
upon  their  coins,  with  the  figures  I.  II.  .  .  .  V.  YI.  .  .  .  added  according  to 
circumstances,  it  being  understood,  it  would  appear,  although  the  rule  was  not 
strictly  adhered  to,  that  it  could  be  bestowed  once  only  in  the  same  war.  The  last 
Emperor  who  inscribed  it  on  his  medals  was  Caracalla,  if  we  except  Imp.  Y.  and 
Imp.  X.  on  coins  of  Fostumus.  It  occurs  oocasiooally,  but  rarely,  in  inscriptions, 
after  the  age  of  Caracalla.  TVe  must  observe  that  Imperator^  when  nsed  in  this 
sense,  was  always  placed  after  the  name  of  the  individual  who  bore  it. 

But  the  designation  Imperator  was  employed  under  the  empire  in  a  manner 
and  with  a  fbice  altogether  distinct  from  that  which  we  have  been  considering. 
On  this  point  we  have  the  distinct  testimony  of  Dion  Cassius,  (XLIII.  44.  comp. 
UII.  17,)  who  tells  us  that,  in  B.C.  46,  the  Senate  bestowed  upon  Julius  Cnsar 
the  title  of  Imperator^  not  in  the  sense  in  which  it  had  hitherto  been  applied,  as 
a  term  of  nulitaiy  distinction,  but  as  the  peculiar  and  befitting  appmation  oj 
supreme  power^  and  in  this  signification  it  was  transmitted  to  his  successors, 
without,  however,  suppressing  the  original  import  of  the  word.  Agun,  the  same 
Dion  (III.  41)  informs  us  that  Octavius,  in  B.C.  29,  received  the  name  of 
Imperator^  not  in  the  ancient  sense  in  which  it  was  bestowed  after  a  victory, 
bat  to  point  out  that  he  was  invested  unth  the  supreme  power.  See  also  (LI  II. 
17.)  Suetonius,  in  like  manner,  among  the  excessive  honours  heaped  upon 
Jolina  Cesar,  reckons  the  Praenomen  Imperatoris, 

This  last  ezpresdon  is  valuable,  because  it  points  out  the  fact  which  we  learn 
from  medals,  that  Imperator y  when  used  to  denote  supreme  power,  compre- 
hendmg  in  fact  the  force  of  the  titles  Dictator  and  Rexy  is  usually,  althoogh  not 
invarisoly,  placed  before  the  name  of  the  individual  to  whom  it  is  applied.  Thus 
we  constantly  read  such  legends  Imp.  Caes.  Yespasiait. — Imp.  Nerya  Gaes.  ; 
and  upon  a  denarius  of  the  Gens  Pinaria  we  find  Imp.  Caesari.  Sgarfub  Imp. 
Txhere  the  first  Imp.  is  applied  to  Augustus  in  his  capacity  of  supreme  ndar«  the 
second  to  Scarpus  as  a  victorious  general. 

Not  unfireqnently,  however,  Imperator  in  this  sense  is  used  as  a  oognomen ; 
thus,  we  find  generally  on  the  coins  of  Nero,  Nero  Cjebas,  Ado.  Iiff.,  more 
rarely  Imp.  Nero  Cssar,  and  on  the  coins  of  Yitellius  we  find  invaiiably  A. 
Yiteujub  Germanicus  Imp.  ;  but  it  may  be  iairlv  questioned,  when  ha 
occurs  in  this  position,  whether  it  is  not  intended  as  the  military  title,  tiM  more 
ambitious  appellation  being  suppressed.  Whenever  a  number  is  added  this  is 
unquestionably  the  case,  as  when  we  read  on  the  obverse  of  a  medal  Ghab 
Yespasiasub  Aug.  and  on  the  reverse  Imp.  Xm. 

Not  mifireqaently  both  titles  occur  on  the  same  coin,  one  on  the  olifeBMii  the 
•Cher  on  the  reverse,  as  Imp.  Titus.  Cabs.  Yespasiait.  Aug,  and  onthercT«r»t: 
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Imp.  XV.,  so  la  like  maimer  Imp.  Kebya  Cabs.  Aug.  and  on  the  rerene 
Imp.  II. 

Tribnolcin  Pofcaios. — Among  the  many  honours  conferred  upon  Julias 
Cffisar  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  the  Senate  voted  that  he  should  possess  for 
life  the  powers  of  a  Tribune  of  the  Plebs ;  and  on  the  27th  of  Jane  B.C.  23,  a 
similar  vote  was  passed  in  favour  of  Augustas,  and  renewed  regularly  on  the 
accession  of  each  succeeding  Emperor.  ^  In  virtue  of  this  the  person  of  the  Prince 
was  at  all  times  sacred  and  inviolable ;  he  could  summon  meetings  of  the  Senate, 
and  could  at  once  put  a  stop,  by  intercession,  to  any  procedure  on  the  part  of  a 
magistrate  or  public  assembly  which  might  be  contrary  to  his  wishes.  The 
Tribunitia  Potestas  of  the  Emperor,  however,  differed  materially  in  many 
respects  from  the  power  wielded  by  the  Tribunes  of  the  Plebs  under  the  republic, 
and  was  in  every  respect  superior. 

1.  Neither  Augustus  nor  any  of  his  successors  ever  assamed  the  name  of 
Tribunus  Plehis^  but  the  attribute  TriJburdtia  Potestas,  Indeed,  all  the 
Emperors  were  either  by  birth  Patricians,  or  were,  immediately  upon  their 
elevation,  adopted  into  a  Patrician  Gens,  so  that  they  could  not  have  become 
Tribuni  Plebis  without  violating  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  office. ' 

2.  The  Tribuni  Plebis^  from  the  institution  of  the  magistracy,  entered  upon  offim 
on  the  1 0th  of  December,  and  remamed  in  office  for  one  year  only.  The  TribunUta 
Potestas  of  the  Emperors  commenced  on  no  fixed  day  and  continued  for  life. 

3.  The  Tribuni  Plebis  were  not  allowed  to  absent  themselves  from  the  city 
even  for  a  single  night,  except  during  the  Feriae  Latinae,  and  thdr  jorisdiction 
extended  to  a  mile  only  from  the  walls.  Those  invested  with  TVt&ttiit^ia  Potestas 
might  absent  themselves  from  the  city  or  from  Italy  for  any  length  of  time 
without  forfeiting  their  privileges,  and  theu:  jurisdiction  extended  over  the  whole 
circuit  of  the  Roman  dominions  (e.g.  Suet.  Tib.  11.) 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  also  that  while  the  Emperora  were  invested  with 
Tribunitia  Potestas,  the  ordinaiy  Tribuni  Plebis  oontinned  to  be  chosen  for 
centuries,  (see  above,  p.  179,)  although  their  influence  was  merely  nominal 

It  was  not  unusual  for  the  Emperors  to  permit  those  with  whom  they  were 
closely  connected,  especially  their  children  or  the  individual  selected  to  be  thdr 
successor,  to  participate  in  the  Tribunitia  Potestas.  Thns,  Augustas  bestowed 
it  for  five  years  on  Agrippa,  and  prolonged  it  for  an  additional  five  years ;  for 
five  years  on  Tiberius,  but  when  the  period  had  expired  it  was  not  immediately 
renewed ;  after  the  death  of  his  grandson,  however,  it  was  affain  given  to  Tiberias 
for  ten  years,  and  subsequently  continued.  Tiberius  bestowed  it  on  his  son  Drusas, 
Vespasian  on  Titus,  Nerva  on  Trajan,  Hadrian  on  Aelias,  and  subseqoentiy  on 
Antoninus.    It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  examples. ' 

The  Tribunitia  Potestas  was  considered  to  be  in  the  gift  of  the  Senate,  by 
whom  it  was  regularly  conferred  on  each  new  occupant  of  the  throne,  and  when 
the  Emperor  desired  that  it  should  be  bestowed  on  anotiier,  he  always  made  a 
special  request  to  that  effect  So  completely  was  this  form  established,  that 
Dion  Cassias  keenly  censures  Eagabalus  as  guilty  of  indecent  haste,  because  be 
assumed  the  title  without  waiting  for  the  resolution  of  the  Senate.  ^ 

€•■•■1. — We  have  already  spoken  of  the  Consulship  under  the  empb-e,  (see 
above,  p.  172,)  and  of  the  manner  in  whidi  the  Emperors  assumed  it  at  pleasure. 

1  Dion  CiMw  XLII.  10.  LIII.  82.  eomp.  LL 19.  uid  Oroi.  YI.  18.   Taelt  Anik  L  t.7.  III.  K 
S'DIon  Cam.  LIIL  17.  32.    SpwtUui.  Did.  JulUa.  3. 
S  Sm  DIott  Cms.  LIV.  12.  28.    T&eit.  Ann.  IIL  56. 
«  TmIL  1.«l    Dion  Cum.  LXXIX  S. 
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Tke  name  implied  no  powers  which  they  oonld  not  exerdse  as  Imperatores  or  in 
▼irtue  of  the  Tribuniiia  Potestas^  and  therefore  it  was  not  thought  necessary  to 
mdade  it  among  the  permanent  titles  of  the  supreme  ruler.  Dion  Cassius  indeed, 
asserts  (LIY.  10)  that  Augustus  received  the  Consularis  Potestas  for  life,  (r^y 
i^ovatav  r^jr  tmv  vvantv  hell  fitov  eX^/Sfy,)  but  this  seems  to  refer  rather  to 
the  dignity  which  he  enjoyed,  and  the  right  of  being  attended  by  twelve  Lictora 
than  to  any  actual  title. 

Censor — ^We  have  Stated  above  (p.  205)  that  after  B.C.  22  the  office  became 
virtually  extinct.  Claudius,  however,  Vespasian  with  Titus  for  his  colleague, 
Domitian,  and  Nerva,  each  received  the  title ;  but  other  Emperors  were  con- 
tent with  exercising  the  Censoria  Potestas  under  the  designation  of  Praefecti 
Mortmi,  (although  Trajan  refused  even  this  appellation,)  or  styled  themselves 
Censores  merely  while  actually  engaged  in  performing  the  duties  of  the  Regis- 
tration. *  Thus,  we  are  told  of  Augustus — Recepit  et  morum  legumque  regimen 
aeque  perpetuum :  quo  iure  quamquam  sine  Censurae  Jumore  Censum  tamen 
popuU  ter  egitiprimum  ac  tertium  cum  coUega^  medium  solus  (Suet.  Oct.  27) — 
and  on  the  Monumentum  Ancyranum  wo  read — Senatum  ter  legi, 

Proconsal.  Proconsalare  Inperinm. — Although  the  title  of  Proconsul 
does  not  (with  one  or  two  veiy  dubious  exceptions)  appear  upon  the  medals  of 
the  Emperors  until  the  time  of  Diocletian,  it  is  certain,  from  historical  records 
and  other  monuments,  that  they  were  regularly  invested  with  Proconsulare 
Tmperium. 

Dion  Cassius  relates  (LIU.  32)  that  among  other  honours  conferred  upon 
Augustus,  in  B.C.  23,  it  was  dea^  that  he  should  possess  the  Proconsulare 
Tmperium  for  ever,  (q  yspovsix  t^iaKtv  atvr^  r^if  dpxA*  ''^^^  oLvdvvetrov  hectl 
xaii^ctZ  *;C'0  ti>&t  it -should  not  cease  when  he  entered  the  Fomoerium,  that 
it  should  not  be  necessary  to  renew  it,  and  that,  in  each  Province,  this  Tmperium 
should  be  considered  superior  to  that  of  the  actual  governors  of  the  Provinces. 
Moreover,  we  are  told  by  Capitolinus  (Vit.  Anton.  Pii.)  that  Antoninus  Pius, 
after  his  adoption  by  Hadrian— ^c^u^  est  in  Tmperio  Proconsulari  et  in 
Tribunitia  Potestate  conlega ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  although  the  fact  is 
not  specified  in  eveiy  particuhir  case,  that  each  Emperor,  on  his  accession,  was 
invested  with  the  Proconsulare  Tmperium  on  the  same  terms  as  when  it  was 
orignally  bestowed  on  Augustus. 

With  regard  to  the  object  gained  by  this  appellation  it  may  be  observed,  that 
although  tibe  title  Tmperator^  when  used  as  a  Praenomen,  gave  to  the  possessor 
supreme  command  over  all  the  armies  of  the  state,  and  hence  absolute  power 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  both  within  and  without  the  dty,  yet  since  there  were 
certain  Provinces  nominally  under  the  control  of  the  Senate,  whose  governors, 
termed  Proconsuls,  were  appointed  by  the  Senate,  and  whose  revenues  were  paid 
into  the  public  Exchequer  administered  by  the  Senate,  it  was  considered  expedient 
to  bestow  upon  the  Prince  a  title  implying  powers  which  should  place  beyond  al) 
doubt  or  question  his  authority  over  the  ordinary  magistrates  of  the  Senatorial 
Provinces,  as  well  as  over  the  officers  of  the  Imperial  Provinces.  This  Procon- 
sulare  Tmperium  of  the  Emperors  differed  from  the  powers  granted  to  ordinary 
and  extraordinary  Proconsuls  under  the  republic  (see  above,  p.  228)  in  several 
important  points — 

1.  It  was  universal,  extendmg,  without  restriction,  over  every  part  of  tht 
empire. 

1  Dion  Cms.  Lin.  17.  la  LIY.  ia  16.  9a    Sact.  Oet  27.  38.  89.  CaL  1&  Gland.  1&  ¥«•».  a 
ft.  nt  ft.  Doisi.  IS     TMit.  Ann.  n.  33.  48.  IV.  42.  XL  13.  S5.  XIL  4.  6S.  Hifi.  L  9. 
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3.  It  wM  Dol  Tor  a  limited  period,  but  perpetuni,  requiring  no  ren«mL 
3.  It  ITU  iu  torts  u  well  irithin  as  without  tlie  Pomoenum.  Thii  iMt 
ooadition  ii,  in  fact,  comprehended  in  the  first,  bat  it  deeervei  to  be  puticuUrij 
noticed,  bectuM  ne  End  lliat  the  Emperors  occaeionally  permitted  otben  to 
exerdse  the  Proconsulare  Imperium  vritliout  tlie  nalli ;  tiiu«,  at  the  request  of 
Claudius — Stnalui  libmt  ceail,  ut  vicaitno  aetatis  anno  consulalam  Nero 
inittl,  atque  interim  deaignalm  Procnnsulare  Imperium  extra  urban  haberti; 
(Tadl.  Anu.  XII.  41  ;)  and,  in  like  msnucr,  Marcue  Aurelius,  bj  the  dedre  « 
Antoninus — Tribuiiida  Poiealate  doiialtta  est,  Imperio  extra  urbma  Proam- 
tulari  addito  (Capitolin.  Vit.  U.  Aur.  6. } 

FvBtirci  fliBiinvc — Sioce  we  shall  be  called  upon,  when  treating;  of  the 
Teligiou  of  the  liomans,  to  describe  in  detail  the  position  occupied  and  the  dntiea 
periormed  by  this  priest,  it  will  be  sufficient  at  present  to  state,  in  general  tenns, 
that  he  was  regarded  as  the  chief  personage  in  the  whole  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment, and  as  such,  exercised  a  general  superintendence  over  all  things  sacred. 
The  oSice  was  for  life ;  and  Lepidus  having  been  clioscn  after  the  death  of  Cicsar, 
continued  Eo  retain  it  after  lie  had  been  stripped,  in  B.C.  36,  of  all  political 
power  and  biniabed  to  Circeii.  Upon  liia  death,  however,  in  B.C.  13,  Augnstua 
ill  the  following  year  agreed  to  accept  this  dignity,  which  ever  after  was  regularlj 
conferred  upon  each  new  Emperor  b/  a  vote  of  the  Senate.  Although  many  til 
the  Emperors,  during  the  first  two  centuries,  granted  the  Tribanitia  PotesUu, 
and  the  titles  of  ImptratOT,  Augustai  and  Caesar,  to  those  whom  the;  ossodated 
with  themselves  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  it  vras  held  that  under  no 
circumstances  could  there  be  more  than  one  Poati/ex  Maximus,  and  this 
principle  was  never  violated  pillt  Balbinus  and  Pupienus  were  named  joint 
Emperors  by  tbe  Senate,  (A.D.  337,)  when  both  assumed  the  title.  From  this 
time  fonvard  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  ancient  rule,  but  whenever  the  Prince 
assruned  a  colleague  he  permitted  him  to  be  styled  Ponti/ex  Maximun  as  well  at 
Augustus.  Of  ^is  we  have  examples  in  the  younger  Philip,  in  Volusian,  in 
Carinus,  and  in  many  others,  as  may  be  seen  from  their  medals,  and  in  a 
proclamation  of  Galerius  Maiimianns,  preserved  by  Eosebius  (H.  E.  Till.  8.) 
Haiimianus  himself,  Constantinus  and  Licinius  are  all  designated  Ponli^fiett 
Afaximi. 

In  order  to  secure  a  complete  control  over  all  matters  oonneoted  with  religion, 
the  Emperors,  not  content  with  the  office  of  Ponti/ex  Maxitma,  became  memben 
of  all  the  four  great  corporations  of  priests,  which  will  be  enumerated  in  cli^)ter 
X.  Of  ibis  fact  we  are  positively  aaaured  by  Dion  Cassias,  (LUI.  17,}  and  hir 
assertion  is  confirmed  by  an  inscription,  in  which  Tiberius  is  styled  PoBnr. 
Hu.  Auarsi.  XTVno.  8.  F.  VIIVibo.  Epulon.  ;  and  Nero,  after  his  adoption 

by  Claudius,  was,  by  a  decree  of  the  S^iate, 

admitted  a  supemumeiary  member  of  dl 
I  the  four  colleges,  as  appears  Irom  the  eoin 
I  of  which  we  aimei  a  cot,  which  represent* 
'  upon  the  obverse  a  youthful  head  of  Noo, 

with  the  legend  Nero  Claitd.  Cau. 

Drobus.  Germ.  Prdi.  Iut.  and  on  tbe 
nverse  various  sacerdotal  instnunents  with  the  legend  SACEtts.  Coorr,  iir. 
Omk.  Conl.  Sui'ba.  Niw.  Ex.  8.  C. 

ABxaMwi, — When  Octavianos  had  firmly  established  his  power,  and  wm 
DOW  left  without  a  rival,  the  Senate,  being  deurotis  of  distinguishing  him  1^ 
MOW  pwoliar  and  emphatic  title,  decreed,  in  B.C.  37,  that  he  should  be  stfled 
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AugustttSj  an  epithet  properly  applicable  to  some  object  demanding  respeek  and 
feneration  bejond  what  is  bestowed  npon  human  things — 

Sa$icta  Tocant  auousta  patres,  augusta  vocantor 
Templa,  saoerdotom  lite  dicata  manu. 

This  being  an  honorary  appellation,  analogous  to  the  epithets  Torquatus^  FeUa, 
Magnus^  Pius^  &o.  bestowed  upon  Valerius,  Sulla,  Pompeius,  and  Metellus,  it 
wodd,  as  a  matter  of  course,  have  be^  tranismittcd  bj  inheritance  to  his 
immediate  descendants,  Hence  it  wjis  at  once  assumed  after  his  decease  by 
Tiberius,  his  adopted  son ;  and  Livia,  having  been  adopted  by  the  will  of  her 
husband,  took  the  names  of  InUa  and  Augusta, 

In  like  manner,  it  was  rightfully  assumed  by  Caligula,  he  being  the 
adopted  grandson  of  Tiberius ;  nor  did  he  altogether  depart  from  the  idea 
that  it  was  a  title  appertaining  exclusively  to  the  Julian  line  when  he 
bestowed  it  upon  his  grandmother  Antonia,  for  she  was  the  daughter  of 
Octavia,  who  was  the  grand-niece  of  Julius  Caesar.  CUmdius,  who  was 
the  son  of  the  same  Antonia,  and  Nero,  who  was  her  great-grandson,  both 
assumed  the  title  of  Augustus  on  their  accession ;  but  although  the  Jnlian 
dynasty  became  extinct  upon  the  death  of  the  latter,  their  example  waa 
followed  by  all  succeeding  rulers,  (Vitellius  alone  having  for  a  while  hesitated,) 
who  communicated  the  title  of  Augusta  to  their  consorts,  and  this  waa 
carried  so  far  that  Domitilla,  the  wife  of  Vespasian,  is  styled  Augusta  on 
medals,  although  she  died  while  her  husband  was  still  a  subject. 

The  title  ot  Augustus  was  sometimes  bestowed  by  the  Emperor  upon  a  second 
person,  who  was  thencefonvard  regarded  as  a  colleague  in  the  empire,  although 
still  inferior  to  the  individual  who  bestowed  it.  Thus,  M.  Aurelius  shared  £e 
distinction  first  with  his  adopted  brother,  L.  Verus,  and  then  with  bis  son, 
Commodus.  So  also  Septimius  Severus  associated  with  himself,  first  his  eldest  son 
Caracalla  and  subsequently  his  younger  son  Geta  also,  so  that  towards  the  dose 
of  his  reign  there  were  three  Augusti.  In  these  and  similar  cases  the  AugusH 
did  not  really  possess  the  same  authority ;  but  the  peculiar  drcumstanoes  under 
which  Balbinus  and  Pupienus  were  elevated  to  the  throne,  placed  them  upon  an 
absolute  equality.  The  system  introduced  by  Diocletian  was  a  complete  departure, 
both  in  theory  and  practice,  fix)m  the  former  constitution ;  for  he  established 
aeveral  Augusti  and  several  Caesares^  who  were  entirely  unconnected  with  each 
other  by  ties  of  reUtionship. 

CvMir. — Csesar  was  originally  a  cognomen  belonging  to  the  Gens  /tiZta,  it 
waa  assumed  by  Octavianus  after  his  adoption  by  Julius  Ciesar,  was  transmitted, 
in  like  manner,  by  Octavianus  to  his  tliree  grandsons,  Caius,  Luciua  and  Agrippa, 
and  to  his  step-son  and  son-in-law  Tiberius.  By  the  latter  it  was  communicated 
to  his  son  Drusus,  and  to  his  adopted  son  Germanicus,  and  by  Germanicus  to  his 
own  sons,  among  whom  was  Cidigula*  Thus  far  the  succession  was  perfectly 
regular,  all  the  individuals  by  whom  it  was  assumed  being,  according  to  Roman 
law  and  usage,  regarded  as  members  of  the  Genslulia.  But  it  did  not  of  right 
appertain  to  Claudius,  and,  in  fact,  he  never  bore  the  name  until  after  his 
accession ;  but  still  he  and  his  adopted  son  Nero  were  regarded  as  belonging  to 
the  Julian  line  in  consequence  of  their  connection  with  Augustus — the  paternal 
grandmother  of  Claudius  being  Livia,  the  wife  of  Augustus,  and  his  maternal 
grandmother  being  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augustus. 

With  Nero  all  traces  of  the  Julian  stock  disappeared,  and  yet  Galba,  imme- 
diatdly  npon  hii  accession,  assumed  the  name  of  Caesar^  his  example  was  foUowad 
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by  OdiO|  and  aobfleqaait  Emperon,  as  a  matter  of  coarse,  assoaied  the  appella* 
tions  of  Augustus  and  Caesar^  with  the  exception  of  Vitellios,  who  assmned  the 
fonner  after  oonsiderable  hesitation,  bat  steadily  refosed  the  latter. 

After  the  elevation  of  Vespasian  it  became  costomaiy  for  Emperors  to  bestow 
the  title  of  Caesar  on  the  individaal  whom  they  destined  for  their  saooessor, 
either  adding  or  withholding  as  seemed  fit  to  them,  the  additional  honour  of  tlie 
title  Augustus,  the  Tribuniiia  Potestas^  and  other  designations,  and  conferring 
npon  them  a  greater  or  smaller  amount  of  real  power  according  to  theur  pleasure, 
llins,  L.  Aelios  Yerus,  when  adopted  by  Hadrian,  became  AeUus  Caesar,  and 
reoeived  the  Trib.  PoL  Gommodas  received  the  title  of  Caesar  from  his  &ther 
when  five  years  old,  A.D.  166,  m  A.D.  177  he  was  invested  with  the  Trib.  Pot 
and  the  Oonsolship,  and  with  the  titles  of  Augustus  and  Pater  Patriae, 

The  system  introduced  by  Diocletian  need  not  be  detailed  here. 

Prineeps. — Under  the  republic  the  senator  whose  name  was  placed  first  upon 
the  roll  of  the  Censors  was  styled  Princeps  Senatus,  a  title  which  was  regarded 
as  in  the  highest  degree  honoarable,  but  which  conferred  no  power  nor  privilege. 
In  B.C.  28,  Octavianus,  when  Censor  along  with  Agrippa,  became  Princeps 
Senatus,  and  with  the  feigned  moderation  which  so  strongly  stamped  his 
character,  selected  this  ancient  constitutional  expression  as  the  appellation  by 
which  he  was  to  be  distinguished — Lepidi  atque  Antonii  arma  in  Augustum 
cessere,  qui  cuncta  discordiis  civilibus  fessa  nomine  PRmciPis  sub  imperium 
aeeepiL  ^  From  this  time  forward  the  term  Princeps,  the  addition  Senatus  being 
usually  omitted,  is  perpetually  employed  by  historians  and  in  inscriptions  to 
designate  the  Emperor. 

Prtnccp*  iiiT«B(utiii. — In  the  earlier  ages  of  the  republic,  when  the  EquUes 
were  composed  of  the  fiower  of  the  nobility,  it  was  costomaiy  to  designate  them 
as  a  body  under  the  complimentary  appellation  o^  Prindpesluventutis  (Liv.  XLII. 
61.)  This  term  would  appear  to  have  gradually  fallen  into  desuetude  as  the 
Ordo  Equester  assumed  a  distinct  form  and  lost  its  military  character.  Wo 
certainly  have  no  evidence  that  it  was  ever  applied  as  a  mark  of  honorary 
distinction  to  one  or  two  individuals,  until  we  read  in  Tacitus  (Ann.  I.  3)  that 
Augustus  was  most  eager  that  his  grandsons  Caius  and  Lucius  should  be  styled 
Principes  luventutis,  and  leam  from  medals  that  they  actually  received  this 
distinction.  From  this  time  forward  the  title  of  Princeps  luventutis  was 
fiwquently  bestowed  upon  the  person  marked  out  as  the  heir  of  the  imperial 
dignity,  or  on  some  one  otherwise  closely  connected  with  the  imperial  fsonily. 
Thus,  it  was  borne  by  Nero  from  the  time  of  his  adoption  by  Claudius;  by  Titus; 
by  Domitian,  without  any  other  title  until  the  death  of  his  brother ;  by  Com- 
modus,  and  by  many  others. 

It  was  not,  however,  assumed  by  any  Emperor  until  the  days  of  Gordian  III. 
who  united  it  with  Augustus  on  his  corns ;  but  from  this  time  forward  it  occurs 
very  frequently  upon  the  medals  of  reigning  sovereigns.  There  are,  it  is  true, 
a  very  few  examples  before  Gordian  UI.,  but  these  are  ascribed  by  the  best 
numismatologists  to  mistakes  on  the  part  of  the  moneyers. 

Pater  Patriae  ■•  Parens  Patriae. — Romulos,  when  snatched  from  earth 
to  heaven  is  said  to  have  been  hailed  as  Parens  Urbis  Romae,  words  which 
might  be  applied  to  him  in  a  literal  sense  as  founder  of  the  city.  Camillus,  after 
he  had  recovered  Rome  from  the  Gauls,  was,  according  to  Livy,  (V.  49,)  styled 
Romulus  ac  Parens  Patriae  conditorque  alter  Urbis ;  but  the  first  individual, 
belongmg  to  an  epoch  strictly  historical,  who  received  this  title  was  Cicero,  to  whom 

1  Tacit.  Ana  1. 1.  comp.  Dion  Cast.  LIEL  L 
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it  was  voted  by  the  Senate  aAer  the  sappreseion  of  the  Catilinarian  oonspiraoy* 
It  was  bestowed  upon  Julius  Coisar  after  his  victory  in  Spain,  B.C.  45,  and  it 
appears  for  the  first  time  on  a  modal  of  Augustus  struck  about  B.C.  2.  From 
this  time  forward  it  seems  to  have  been  offered  to  evexy  Emperor  immediately 
upon  his  accession,  and  was  either  at  once  accepted,  or  deferred,  or  altogether 
rejected,  according  to  the  temper  and  feelings  of  the  individual.  It  was  steadily 
refused  by  Tiberius;  it  is  not  found  upon  the  coins  of  Galba,  of  Otho,  and  of 
Yitellius,  which  may  be  perhaps  ascribed  to  the  shortness  of.thdr  sway ;  by  M. 
Aurelius  it  was  not  adopted  until  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  sovereignty,  and 
consequently  never  appears  upon  the  money  of  his  colleague  L.  Yems.  The 
general  practice  seems  to  have  been  to  accept  the  distinction  forthwith,  and 
hence  it  ranks  among  the  ordinary  titles  of  constant  recurrence  fix>m  the  com* 
menccment,  or  nearly  the  commencement  of  each  reig^. 

Pins.  Felix. — The  epithet  Pius  was  bestowed,  under  the  republic,  upon 
the  son  of  Metellus  Numidicus,  somewhat  later  upon  Sextus  Pompeius,  and 
perhaps  upon  others  also.  Caligula,  as  we  are  informed  by  Suetonius, 
(Calig.  22,)  desued  to  be  distinguished  by  this  appellation;  but  the  first 
£mperor  on  whom  it  was  regularly  conferred  was  Antoninus.  It  was  assumed 
by  Commodus ;  Septimius  Severus  decreed  that  it  should  belong  to  himself  and 
to  his  sons ;  and  thus  it  gradually  became  one  of  the  ordinary  titles  of  the 
Aug^ti. 

Felix  was  first  connected  with  the  name  of  SuUa,  and  among  the  Emperon, 
first  adopted  by  Commodus.  After  Commodus,  the  first  who  combined  the 
epithets  Pius  and  FeUx  was  Caracalla,  who  used  them  sparingly ;  they  occur 
frequently  on  the  monuments  of  Elagabalus,  and  after  his  time  were  introduced 
conjointly  among  the  ordinary  and  regular  designations  of  the  sovereign. 

Pius  and  FeUx  were  never  combmed  with  the  simple  Caesar^  except  in  the 
case  of  Carinus,  who  is  styled  on  a  medal  M.  Auk.  Cakinus.  P.  F.  Nob.  Caes.  ; 
but  we  know  that  Carinus  had  sometimes  Impebator  prefixed  as  a  praenomen 
to  his  Caesar. 

]»*Hi|]ins. — ^The  appellation  DominuSy  which  properly  implies,  the  master 
of  a  slave,  was  rejected  with  real  or  feigned  disgust  by  both  Augustus  and 
Tiberius.  ^  Caligula  was  the  first  who  permitted  himself  to  be  addressed  by 
this  invidious  desi|;nation ;  but  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Claudius  the  term  was 
Implied  in  society  as  an  expression  of  courteous  civility  even  to  persons  not 
imperial,  and  hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  is  constantly  employed  by  Pliny 
in  his  correspondence  with  Trajan.  As  early  as  the  age  of  Antoninus  Pius  we 
find  Kv^oe  on  Greek  coins;  and  on  a  medal  of  the  colony  of  Antioch  in  Pisidia, 
bearing  the  heads  of  Caracalla  and  Geta,  we  read  Vict.  DD.  NN.  ( Victoria 
Dominorum  Noslrorum.)  But  no  example  of  this  title  appears  npon  money  of 
a  Roman  stamp  until  the  time  of  Anrelian,  who  first  sufferod  the  l^end  Deo  bt 
Domino  Nostbo  Aureliano  to  appear  npon  his  coinage,  and  his  example  was 
followed  by  Cams.  D.  N.  (Dominus  Noster)  is  used  as  a  sort  of  praenomen  on 
the  pieces  of  Diocletian  and  Maximianns,  after  they  had  resigned  the  empire ; 
thenceforward  the  term  became  common  as  a  praenomen,  applied,  however,  in 
the  first  instance  more  commonly  to  the  Caesars ;  but  firom  the  time  of  the  sons 
of  Constantine,  was  introduced  on  the  imperial  coins  as  a  substitute  for  Imperator^ 
which  fell  into  disuse. 

i^vmm,  l^iTws. — Even  under  the  republic,  altars  and  temples  were  erected 
and  sacrifices  were  ofiered  by  the  provincials,  especially  the  Greeks,  in  honour 

1  Dion  Cms.  LVIL  8.    Soet.  Tib.  27.  34.    Tertull.  Apoloff.  SI 
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of  their  governors.  As  a  matter  of  course  this  species  of  adulation  was  addressed, 
with  increased  eagerness  and  servility,  to  each  Emperor  in  succession.  But 
although  the  Senate  had  voted  to  Julius  Cssar,  while  alive,  honours  scaroely 
inferior  to  those  paid  to  the  deities,  neither  he,  nor  Augustus,  nor  Tiberius 
suffered  themselves  to  be  actually  worshipped  in  the  city  or  even  within  the 
limits  of  Italy,  while  they  gradously  permitted  themselves  to  be  adored  as  gods 
in  foreign  oountrieSb  ^  Caligula,  however,  set  up  his  own  cfiQgy  in  Rome,  between 
those  of  the  Dioscuri ;  it  was  the  pleasure  of  Domitian  that  he  should  be  addressed 
as  Dominus  et  Detu,  and  victims  were  offered  to  both  of  these  Princes ;'  but  with 
the  exception  of  Hercules  Romanus  on  the  coins  of  Gommodus,  and  the  inscription 
noticed  in  the  last  paragraph  on  those  of  Aurelian  and  Cams,  the  Emperors 
seem  to  have  avoided  any  permanent  memorial  of  their  assumption  of  divine 
attributes. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Julius  Caesar,  the  Senate  formally  decreed  that  homage 
should  be  rendered  to  him  as  tD  one  translated  to  heaven ;  a  similar  resolution 
was  passed  upon  the  decease  of  Augustus,  a  College  of  priests  being,  at  the  same 
time,  formed,  who,  under  the  designation  of  SodaUs  AugustaUSj  were  to  conduct 
and  preside  over  the  holy  rites  now  instituted ;  and  the  example  was  followed  in 
the  case  of  all  succeeding  Princes,  except  when  the  new  ruler  thought  fit  to  mask 
his  disrespect  for  the  memory  of  his  predecessor,  as  happened  to  Tiberius,  Cains, 
Nero,  Galba,  Otho,  Yitellius,  and  Domitian.  This  deification,  termed  Consecratio 
by  the  Romans,  and  d-roHacig  by  the  Greeks,  was  solemnised  by  gorgeous 
ceremonies,  of  which  a  fiill  description  will  be  found  in  Dion  Cassius  (LVI.  84. 
42.  LXXIY.  5.)  and  Herodian  (lY.  1.)  The  individual  thus  hallowed  was 
thenceforward  distinguished  by  the  epithet  Divus^  which,  it  must  be  understood, 
was  never,  until  a  late  period,  applied  to  a  living  personage. 

This  epithet,  and  the  divine  lionours  which  it  indicated,  were  bestowed,  not 
only  on  those  who  had  enjoyed  the  supreme  power,  but  occasionally  also  on  those 
nearly  connected  with  them ;  on  their  consorts,  as  on  Livia,  Poppaea,  Domitilla, 
Plotma,  Sabina,  the  two  Faustinas,  and  Julia  Domna ;  on  their  children,  as  on 
Claudia,  the  daughter  of  Nero,  and  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Titus ;  on  their  parents, 
as  on  Trajan,  the  father  of  Trajan,  and  even  on  other  relatives,  as  on  Marciana 
the  sister,  and  Matidia  the  niece  of  Trajan. 

The  medals  struck  in  honour  of  the  imperial  personages  thus  deified,  bear 
appropriate  devices,  such  as  an  eagle,  a  blazing  altar,  a  funeral  pyre,  a  sacred 
oar  drawn  by  elephants ;  in  the  case  of  females,  a  CarpcrUnm  drawn  by  mules, 
the  spirit  of  the  departed  ascending  to  the  skies  on  a  peacock,  and  several  others. 
Of  these  we  have  given  a  few  examples  at  the  end  of  the  chapter,  taken  from 
coins  of  Augustus,  Agrippina,  Antoninus  Pius  and  Julia  Domna. 

Rex. — BaotTitvf  was  commonly  employed  by  Greek  writers  with  reference  to 
the  Emperors,  and  it  oocasionally  appears  upon  Greek  medals  of  Gommodus  and 
Caracalla ;  but  the  obnoxious  liex  never  found  a  place  upon  any  coin  of  Romau 
mintage. 

Tliles  deiired  from  Conquered  Coantrles. — ^These  require  little  comment. 
NumeroDS  examples  occur  under  the  republic,  such  taA/ricanus,  Asiaticue^ 
Numidicus,  Isauricue,  Under  Augustus,  Drusus,  the  younger  brother  of 
Tiberius,  gained  for  himself,  by  his  exploits,  the  cognomen  of  Germanicm;  from 
him  It  pa^ed,  as  it  were  by  inheritance,  to  his  sons  Germanicus  and  Claudius, 
of  whom  the  latter  transmitted  it  to  Nero.     It  was  subsequently  borne  by 

I  Suet.  Jul.  76.  Octar.  52.    Tacit  Ann.  I.  ia  78.  lY.  87.  65. 
t  8aet  OftL  tL  Dom.  13.    Plln.  Panegyr.  &y 
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ViteUina,  Domitian,  Neira,  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  manj  others.  BritannievM 
was  probably  first  assamed  by  Claudius,  whose  son  was  distinguished  by  tliia 
epithet  as  his  proper  name,  and  it  was  at  a  later  period  adopted  by  Gommodns, 
Sept.  Sevems,  Caracaila  and  Geta.  In  addition  to  these,  we  find  ParthunUf 
Dacieus^  Sarmaticus^  Mtdicus^  Adiabenicus^  Arabicus,  Armeniacus^  Carpicus^ 
GatMetis^  all  intended  to  commemorate  conquests  real  or  imaginary. 

Such  were  the  titles  assumed  by  the  Emperors,  and  in  virtue  of  the  powem 
which  these  implied,  they  performed  the  various  acts  of  absolute  sovereignty. 
The  most  important  were  bestowed  upon  Augustus  by  a  succession  of  separate 
votes,  and  were  regularly  renewed  at  intervids  of  ten  years ;  ^  but  upon  Uter 
Emperors  they  were  conferred  all  at  once  and  for  life.  Thus — Decemitur  Othoni 
Trtbunitia  Potestas  et  nomen  Augusti  et  omnes  Principum  honores;  and  again 
— Romae  Senattu  cwtcta  Principibus  solita  Vespasiano  decemiL  '  It  will  be 
observed  that  several  of  them,  especially  those  not  adopted  until  a  late  period, 
were  merely  complimentary,  the  essence  of  the  imperial  dominion  being  concen- 
trated in  the  epithets  Imperator — TribuniHa  Potestas — Ponti/ex  Maximua — 
which  were  stretched  so  as  to  embrace  all  power,  military,  civil,  and  sacred. 
Indeed,  the  first  alone  would  have  been  sufficient  had  there  not  been  a  desire  in 
all  bat  the  worst  rulers  to  keep  up  a  decent  show  of  constitutional  usages ;  for 
since  it  was  understood  to  convey  the  right  of  supreme  command  over  all  the 
armies  of  the  state,  of  levying  troops  to  any  extent,  of  imposing  taxes  for  their 
support,  and  of  deciding  upon  all  questions  of  war  and  peace,  it  placed  the 
personage  invested  with  it  in  a  position  to  enforce  immediate  obedience  to  his 
wishes.  Hence,  when  an  Emperor  adopted  the  usual  formality  of  consulting  the 
Senate  and  requesting  their  consent  to  a  proposal,  he  occasionally  reminded  them 
that  this  was  purely  an  act  of  grace  and  courtesy,  and  accordingly  we  find  such 
communications  as  the  following — Antonino  autem  divinos  honores  et  miles 
decrevU  et  nos  decrevimus  et  vos,  Patres  Conscripti^  ut  decematis  cuu  possmus 
lUPEEATORio  lUBE  PRAEGIPEBE,  tamen  rogamus  (Capitolin.  Macrin.  6.) 

8Mcc«MtoB  to  tho  ThroHc. — ^The  impoial  power  not  having  been  formally 
established  by  a  new  constitution  recognised  by  all  orders  in  the  state;  but 
being  essentially  an  usurpation,  and  l^ing  exercised  under  false  colours,  no 
legislative  provision,  regulating  the  succession  to  the  throne,  was  attempted 
during  the  first  three  centuries.  Augustus,  and  those  who  followed  him,  tacitly 
assumed  the  right  of  nominating  their  successors,  by,  in  eacli  case,  admitting 
the  individual  selected  as  Co&ga*  in  some  of  their  most  important  duties, 
such  as  the  Tribunitia  Potestas  and  the  Procontulare  Imperium^  or  associating 
him  still  more  closely  witli  themselves  under  the  designation  of  Caesar  or 
Augustus,  This  system  proved  geneially  successful  when  time  was  given  for 
preparation,  and  when  the  demise  of  the  reigning  Prince  was  not  attend^  by  any 
scenes  of  violence,  ahhongh  it  was  at  all  times  felt,  especially  after  the  Julian 
line  had  became  altogether  extinct,  that  every  thing  depended  upon  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  soldiers,  and  hence  the  eageniess  displayed  bv  each  Emperor  on  his 
accession  to  propitiate  them  by  the  most  extravagant  largesses.  But  when  a 
social  convulsion  took  place,  in  consequence  of  the  unexpected  death  of  tlie 
sovereign  by  assassmation  or  otherwise,  the  nomination  of  a  new  monarch 
depended,  in  the  first  instance,  upon  the  will  of  the  Praetorians,  who  could  always 

1  Dion  Cms.  LIIL  13,  I&  LIV.  12.  LV.  «L  12.  LVL  28.  LVII.  84. 

S  Tkelt.  BiaL  I.  47.  IV.  &  eomp.  Dion  Cast.  LIII.  la 

S  «lc.  TmU.  Ann.  III.  6&  XIL  41.    Capitolin.  Antonia  P.  4. 
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omam  tbe  oB{»Ul ;  bat  it  addom  happened  that  the  powerful  anmea  «  the 
bnitian  ware  ttaiy  to  uqniMoe  in  the  dednon  or  the  homehold  troop*  or  to 
agree  with  tatit  otba,  and  hence  the  bloodj  and  complioated  atrn^ka  whkt 
flnmed  npoD  the  death  of  Nero,  of  Commodna,  and  of  mtaj  othera.  It  U  tmt 
that,  in  every  instance,  the  Senate  waa  the  body  with  whom,  in  theory,  tlw 
aominatioa  la;,  eioce  the  ponrere  of  the  Empetor  were  all  conferred  by  their 
rote ;  bat  the  Senate  were  mere  pnppeta  in  the  bands  of  the  armiea,  except 
in  one  n-  two  lare  ezatnplee,  where  the  latter  exhibited  Mognlar  moderation. ' 
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We  hav«}*  already,  at  the  end  of  ohapter  II.  (p.  104comp.p.  110)  given  some 
aocoont  of  the  origin,  early  histoiy,  and  numbers  of  the  Senate.  We  now  proceed 
to  describe  more  minutely  the  oonstitution  and  duties  of  that  body. 

niaaner  of  Chooaing  th«  scuaie. — {LecUo  Senatus.)  Under  the  regal 
government  the  Senate  was  chosen  in  the  first  instance  and  vacancies  were 
filled  up  by  the  king,  (Ugit  subUgitque^)  of  his  own  free  will,  without  reference 
to  hereditary  claims  or  to  the  voice  of  the  Curiae.^  Af^  the  expulsion  of  the 
Tai'quins,  the  power  of  choosing  Senators  was  at  first  committed  to  the  Consuls, 
but  after  B.C.  443,  to  the  Censors,  whose  task  it  was,  each  Lustrum^  to  revise 
the  list,  (^Alburn  Senaiorium,)  to  omit  the  names  of  those  who  had  rendered 
themselves  unworthy  of  remaining  members  of  the  supreme  council,  and  to  supply 
the  vacancies  caused  in  this  manner  or  by  death.  Although  the  power  of  the 
Censors  in  discharging  this  duty  does  not  seem  to  have  been  defined  or  restricted 
by  any  ledslative  enactment,  until  the  passing  of  the  Lex  Ovinia^*  (the  date  is 
uncertain,)  in  terms  of  which  they  were  bound  to  elect  upon  oath  the  most 
deserving,  (optimum  quemquej)  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  their  pro- 
ceedings were  altogether  arbitrary.  The  powers  intrusted  to  them  may,  at  times, 
liave  l^n  abused  from  the  influence  of  personal  or  party  feelings ;  but  it  must, 
from  the  commencement,  have  been  regulated  by  certain  principles  which  gradually 
became  fixed,  and  which,  except  in  extraordinary  cases,  they  could  not  have 
ventured  to  disregard.  What  these  principles  were  at  the  period  of  the  second 
Punic  war  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  statement  of  livy,  (XXIII.  23,)  with 
regard  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Dictator,  who  was  named  for  the  special  purpose 
of  filling  up  the  blanks  caused  by  the  slaughter  at  Cannae,  for  the  prooeedings 
described  evidently  indicate  the  ordinary  rule — Recitato  vetere  senatu^  indeprimos 
in  demortuorum  locum  legit^  qui  post  L,  Aemilium  et  C.  Flaminium  Censores 
curtUem  magistratum  cepissent,  necdum  in  Senatum  lecHessent;  ut  quigque 
eorum  primus  creatus  erat:  tum  kgit,  qui  aediles.,  tribuni  pkbei^  quaestoresve 
fuerant:  tum  ex  its,  qui  magistratum  nan  c^isserU^  qui  spoUa  ex  Jioste  fixa 
domi  haberent^  aut  civicam  coronam  accepissent — ^thus  carrying  out  the  role 
which  he  had  previously  declared  that  he  would  follow — ut  ordo  ordini^  non 
homo  Tiomini  praelatus  videretur. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  all  the  higher  magistrates,  from  the  Quaestor  upwards, 
had,  during  the  period  of  their  office,  the  right  of  sitting  and  speaking  in  the 
Senate ;  but  they  were  not  necessarily  Senators,  unless  they  had  been  enrolled 

1  Feat.  t.T.  PrafteriU  Senatore»t  P*  S4&    Dion  Cass,  fgmt  &UL  Not.  ColL  IL  p.  ISSL  fffmt. 
Peir.  XX 11.  1.  XX  III.  2     Clc.  de  K.  11.  8.    LIt.  I.  49. 

2  Fest  I.e.— Z.«x  Ovinia  Tribunida  intervenit,  qua  aattctum  est  ut  Cetuorei  es  omn$  urUmi 
•jMmum  quemque  ouriati  in  Senatu  legerenL    Where  the  word  Curiati  is  corrupt. 
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as  snoh  befoie  the  doae  of  the  preceding  Lustrum.  Hence  the  diitinotion 
observed  between  Senatores  and  those  quibus  in  Senatu  senUntiam  dicere  UceL  * 
Therefore^  when  the  Censora  supplied  the  vacancies,  they  began  by  adecdng  in 
order  of  rank  and  seniority  those  who  had  filled  offices  m  virtue  of  which  they 
had  been  admitted  to  sit  and  to  speak.  Such  persons  were  regarded  as  possessing 
the  fint  daim;  and  Livy,  (XXII.  49,)  when  enumerating  the  victims  at 
Cannae,  makes  use  of  the  expression — octoginta  praeterea^  out  Senatores  aui 
qui  eoM  magistratus  gessissent  unde  in  Senatum  legi  deberent.  When  the 
GoDsors,  in  making  up  the  new  roll,  omitted  the  name  of  any  Senator,  they  were 
said  movere  s.  eOcere  Senatu  the  individual  in  question ;  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  did  not  include  in  the  list  of  new  Senators  any  one  who  had  a  daim  to  be 
selected  aooording  to  the  principle  explained  above,  while  they  gave  a  place  to 
one  or  more  who  were  his  juniors  or  inferiors  in  rank,  then  they  were  said 
praeteiire  the  individual  in  question,  and  sudi  persons  were  termed  Praeteriti, 
This  distinction  is  not,  however,  always  observed,  and  Praeterire  is  used 
generally  with  reference  to  those  passed  over  by  the  Censors,  whether  previously 
Seaatofs  or  not ' 

We  are  told  by  Appian  (B.C.  I.  100)  that  Sulla,  when  he  made  a  large 
addition  to  the  numbers  of  the  Senate  from  the  Equestrian  order,  left  the  choice 
of  the  individuals  to  the  Tribes ;  but  this  statement  is  not  confirmed  by  other 
writen. 

Princepa  deantoa. — The  Censors,  as  we  have  seen,  drew  up  a  list  of  the 
Senate.  The  Senator  whose  name  was  placed  by  them  at  the  head  of  the  roU 
was  styled  Princeps  Senattts^  and  this  position  was  highly  valued,  although  it 
conferred  no  substantial  power  or  privilege.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the 
senior  of  the  Censorii,  that  is,  of  those  who  had  hdd  the  office  of  Censor,  was 
the  person  sdected  as  the  Princeps ;  but  this  was  by  no  means  an  imperative 
rule  (Liv.  XXVU.  11.  XXXIV.  44.) 

%aalUlciUi»as  nm  to  Birch,  Occnpation,  Age,  Fonuac,  *«. — Although 

the  choice  of  the  Censors,  during  the  best  ages  of  the  republic,  was  regulated, 
to  a  certain  extent,  by  established  usage,  any  one  possessing  the  full  Civitas 
was  regarded  as  digible  without  any  limitation  as  to  birth  except  ingenuitas 
for  two  generations.  Hence,  tlie  son  of  a  Liber tinus  would  be  shut  out ;  but 
this  exdusion  seems  to  have  rested  upon  public  opinion  rather  than  upon  any 
specific  law,  for  we  find  that  persons  belonging  to  this  class  were  actually 
admitted  in  the  Censorship  of  Appius  Claudius,  (B.C.  312) — qui  Senatum 
primus  Ubertmorum  filiis  lectis  inquinavcrat — but  that  popular  indignation 
was  so  strongly  expressed  that  the  Consuls  of  the  following  year  refused  to 
acknowledge  them.  ^  The  same  feelmg,  although  neglected  during  the  troubles 
of  Marias  and  Sulla,  was  revived  in  the  age  of  Cicero,  but  altogether  disregarded 
by  Julius  Csesar.  * 

No  Senator,  in  the  earlier  ages  at  least,  was  allowed  to  follow  any  lucrative 
trade,  or  to  engage  in  traffic  except  in  so  far  as  selling  the  produce  of  his  lands  ; 
and  hence,  by  an  ancient  Lex  Claudia^  no  Senator  nor  son  of  a  Senator,  was 
permitted  to  possess  a  sea-going  ship  of  more  than  300  amphorae  burden.  A 
vessel  of  that  size  was  deemed  sufficient  for  the  transport  of  his  crops  and — 

1  Fat.  •.r.  Senatom,  p.  SSft    Ur.  XZIIL  33.  XXXYI.  a     Val.  Max.  U.  IL  I.    AvL  GdL 
IIL  la. 

>  LiT.  XXXIX.  42.  XLt  27.  Epit  XCVIII.     FeBt  i.v.  Praeteriti  Senainren,  p.  246. 

s  LIT.  IX.  30.  46.  Cn.  Fulrius  in  rlrtne  of  hi>  office  of  Carole  Aedilo  mwt  have  beld  a 
in  the  Senate. 

4  Cia  pro  Claent  47.    Dion  Cats.  XL.  63.  XLIIL  47.  XLVIIL  34. 
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Quaestut  omnis  Patribua  indecorus  visus.   Bat  this  law  had  faUen  into  deBiietiid» 
in  the  davs  of  Gioero.  ^ 

There  can  be  little  donbt,  that  towards  the  dose  of  the  repablic  there  was  a 
fixed  age,  before  which  no  one  was  eligible ;  and  hence  Gioero,  when  dwelling 
on  the  earlj  career  of  Pompeios  exclaims — Quid  tarn  praeter  consuetudinem^ 
quam  homini  peradolescenti,  cuius  Senatorio  gradu  aetas  Umge  ahesset^ 
imperium  atom  exercituni  darif^  and  this  age  probably  depended  on  the  Lex 
Villia  Annalis;  (see  above,  p.  ^207  ;)  but  when  there  wub  no  restriction  as  to 
the  age  at  which  a  citizen  conld  be  chosen  to  fill  the  highest  magistracies  it  is  not 
probable  that  there  could  have  been  any  fixed  Aetas  Senatoria.  Under  the 
Empire  the  Adas  Senatoria  seems  to  have  been  twenty-five,  since,  under 
ordinary  circnmstanoes,  no  one  could  hold  the  Quaestorship  until  he  had  attained 
to  that  age. ' 

That  the  Senators,  as  a  body,  formed  the  wealthiest  class  in  the  state  seems 
unquestionable,  and  examples  occur  in  which  they  were  called  upon  to  contribute 
moro  largely  than  any  other  portion  of  the  community  to  the  necessities  of  the 
commonwealth.  But  we  nowhere  find  any  hint  given  that,  under  the  fi^ 
constitution,  the  want  of  a  certain  amount  of  fortune  was  held  as  a  disqualiOca- 
tion.  As  far  as  our  authorities  go,  Augustus  was  the  6r8t  who  required  a  definite 
sum  {Census  Senatorius)  as  indispensable  for  those  who  desired  to  become 
candidates  for  the  higher  ofiices  of  state  and  to  gain  admission  to  the  Senate. 
This  sum  he,  in  the  first  instance,  fixed  at  400,000  sesterces,  the  same  with  the 
Census  Equester  introduced  by  the  Gracchi,  (see  above,  p.  101,) but  afterwards 
raised  it  to  a  million  of  sesterces,  (decies^)  after  which  we  hear  of  no  further 
chan<;e.  * 

Poorer*  niici  i>ntic«  of  ibc  Nonnic. — Although  the  Senate,  from  the  vexy 
foundation  of  the  city,  was  recognised  as  an  integral  and  indispensable  memb^ 
of  the  body  politic,  it  seems  to  have  occupied  a  very  subordinate  position  under 
the  kings,  except  during  an  Interregnum,  The  monarch  held  his  office  for  life, 
and  was  irresponsible;  consequently,  although  compelled,  to  a  certain  extent,  by 
public  opinion  and  custom  to  ask  the  advice  of  the  Senate,  he  might  accept  or 
reject  their  counsel  as  he  thought  fit. '  The  Senators  could  not  assemble  unless 
summoned  by  him,  nor  deliberate  upon  any  matter  not  sxibmitted  to  them  by 
him,  and  they  had  no  means  of  enforcing  their  opinions  and  wishes.  The  King 
might,  and  probably  did,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  place  many  of  the  details 
of  government  in  their  hands ;  but  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  authority  thus 
eommittcd  to  them  depended  entirely  upon  his  will  and  pleasure.  As  soon, 
however,  as  the  republic  was  established,  the  powers  of  the  Senate  were  at  once 
greatly  enlarged.  The  chief  magistrates  now  retained  office  for  one  year  only, 
while  the  Senate,  being  a  permanent  body,  a  vast  mass  of  public  business 
necessarily  devolved  upon  them  alone.  By  degrees  the  independent  powers  of 
the  Gonsuls  and  other  magistrates  became  narrower,  while  the  influence  of  the 
Senate  was,  in  like  proportion,  extended,  until,  ere  long,  the  magistrates  were 

1  CIc  \n  Verr.  V.  18. 

2  Cio.  pro  leg.  ManiL  21. 

9  Dion  Cm*.  LIL  80.  32.  LIIL  1ft.  S&  oomp.  Vellelni  IL  94.  Digest  1.  zUL  &  L.  It.  8. 
Tacit  Ann.  XV.  sa  HUt.  IV.  42. 

4  Dion  Casa  LIV.  17.  eomp.  LIV.  26.  30.  Tacit  Ann.  I.  75.  IL  37.  86.  Jur.  VL  :37.  X. 
335.  Martial.  II.  Aft.  If  we  can  believe  Suetonius,  (Octav.  41.)  the  Cemnu  Seimteritu  was  at 
at  one  time  fixed  by  Augustus  at  800.000  sesterces,  and  flnallj  raised  by  him  to  1,200,000;  bus 
this  statement  is  not  corroborated. 

4  LiT.  I.  32.  49.  Cio.  de  R.  II.  9.  Dionys.  II.  14.  5C.  III.  82.  26. 37.  Plat.  Bon.  27.  Diw 
Caaa.  fgmt  MaL  Not.  Coll.  II.  ^  131b 
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little  more  than  the  servanto  who  execated  the  orders  of  the  Senate,  by  whose 
decision  the  whole  administration  of  public  affairs  was  regulated  and  controlled. 
The  people  in  their  Comitia  alone  bad  the  right  of  enacting  or  repealing  laws, 
of  electing  magistrates,  of  declaring  war  or  concluding  peace,  and  of  deciding 
upon  charges  which  involved  the  life  or  privileges  of  a  citizen ;  but  with  these 
exceptions,  the  powers  of  tlie  Senate  were  almost  unlimited.  Hence,  we  might 
content  ourselves  with  this  negative  description  of  their  duties ;  but  there  are 
ceitain  important  matters  which  we  ma/  briefij  notice  as  falling  more  especially 
under  their  control — 

1.  To  the  Senate  exclusively  belonged  the  administration  of  foreign  affairs. 
They  conducted  all  negotiations,  appointed  ambassadors  selected  from  their  own 
body,  gave  audience  to  the  envoys  of  independent  states,  and  concluded  treaties. 
They  received  the  deputations  sent  from  the  provinces,  granted  or  refused  their 
requests,  inquired  into  their  complaints  and  redressed  their  grievances.  ^  The 
people,  as  we  have  repeatedly  observed,  had  alone  the  power  of  declaring  war 
or  concluding  peace ;  but  no  proposition  with  regard  to  these  points  could  be 
submitted  to  them  except  through  the  medium  of  the  Senate,  and  when  an 
attempt  to  pass  over  the  Senate  was  made,  it  was  regarded  as  little  better  than 
a  direct  violation  of  the  constitution — novum  malumque  exemplum,  ^  All  matters 
connected  with  the  general  conduct  of  the  war  were  left  to  their  wisdom.  They 
named  the  different  Provinces  and  their  limits,  they  distributed  them  among  the 
different  magistrates,  they  fixed  the  amount  of  troops  to  be  placed  under  the 
orders  of  each,  they  provided  the  necessary  supplies  of  provisions,  clothing, 
warlike  stores  and  money,  and  after  a  victory  they  voted  thanksgivings,  (^SuppU- 
cationes^)  and  greater  or  lesser  triumphs  (Triumphi — Ovationes.)^ 

2.  With  the  assistance  of  the  great  Colleges  of  priests,  they  exercised  a  general 
superintendence  over  the  religion  of  the  state,  arranged  the  periods  tor  the 
celebration  of  the  moveable  feaats  and  for  the  exhibition  of  extraordinary  games. 

3.  To  them  belonged  the  whole  management  of  the  public  Exchequer.  They 
were  the  auditors  of  the  public  accounts,  and  all  disbursements  were  made  by 
their  orders. 

4.  Up  to  the  passing  of  the  Lex  Sempronia  ludiciaria  of  G.  Gracchus, 
(B.G.  122,)  the  jurors  in  criminal  trials  (iudices)  were  taken  exclusively  from 
the  Senate. 

5.  The  Senate  assumed  to  itself,  on  several  occasions,  under  pressmg  circum-> 
stances,  the  right  of  suspending  for  a  time,  in  favour  of  some  particular  individual, 
the  provisions  of  a  positive  law.  This  was,  however,  regarded  as  a  stretch  of 
their  prerogative,  to  be  justified  only  by  extraordinary  emergencies ;  and  G. 
Cornelius,  Tribune  of  the  Flebs,  B.C.  67i  brought  in  a  bill  to  stop  this  practice 
— promuigavit  legem  qua  auctoritatem  Senatus  minuebat,  ne  quia  nisi  per 
populum  legibus  solveretur.  See  Ascon.  in  Cic.  Orat.  pro  Cornel,  arg.  p.  57. 
cd.  OrellL 

6.  In  seasons  of  great  danger  or  alarm  they  assumed  the  right  of  investing 
the  Consuls  with  Dictatorial  power,  by  what  was  termed  a  Decretum  UUimum 
8.  Extremum.    See  above,  p.  183. 

7.  Although  the  Senate  never  claimed  the  power  of  making  or  repealing  laws, 
it  is  certain  that,  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  republic,  no  law  was  submitted  to  the 

I  Polyb.  VL  lai  LIT.  XXX.  17.  XXXI.  11.  XL  58. 

*  Ai  to  war.  LIT.  IV.  SO.  XXX VL  1.  XLV.  21.    At  to  peaee.  LIt.  XXX.  S7.  48.  XXXIQ. 
9S.30.  XXXIV.  S5.  XXXVII.  45l  65. 
'  lfo\gh.  VL  la.    LiT.  XXX.  17.  XXXL  U.  XL.  5S. 
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Gomitia  Centuriata  nntil  it  had  been  revised  and  sanctioned  by  the  Senate.  Bnt 
as  the  power  of  the  Tribnnes  of  the  Plebs  increased,  and  especially  after  the  Lex 
Publilia^  (see  above,  pp.  149.  156.^  by  wliich  Plebiscita  were  rendered  bindingr 
upon  all  orders  in  the  state,  the  right  of  previous  sanction,  x^ajSoi/Xiv^oe,  as  it 
was  termed  among  the  Greeks,  even  if  it  was  fully  admitted,  became  of  com- 
paratively little  importance,  (Dionys.  VII.  38.  IX.  41.  Appian.  B.C.  I.  59.) 

But  while  the  Senate  discharged  these  and  many  other  functions  of  the  highest 
importance,  for  the  most  part  without  question  or  oppodtion,  still  the  people 
being,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  (see  above, p.  109,)  supreme, 
occasionally  interfered  and  reversed  the  arrangements  of  the  Senate.  Thus,  no 
prerogative  of  the  Senate  was  more  completely  recognized  and  was,  for  ages,  less 
disputed,  than  their  title  to  distribute  the  Provinces  according  to  their  discretion ;  ^ 
yet,  as  we  have  seen  above,  (p.  219,)  the  Tribes,  upon  three  important  occasions, 
took  the  matter  into  their  own  hands ;  and  other  examples  of  a  similar  nature 
will  be  found  recorded,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  historians. 

Iielatl«B  in  w|ilch  Ihe  Senate  stood  tewardu  tke  Wtmlstwrtea.  -  ■  The 

Senate,  although  nominally,  in  a  considerable  degree,  under  the  control  of  the 
higher  magistrates,  were  in  reality  their  masters.  It  is  true  that  the  Senate 
could  not  meet  xmless  summoned  by  one  of  the  great  functionaries,  and  could 
neither  decide  nor  even  deliberate  upon  any  question  unless  regularly  brought 
onder  theur  notice  by  the  president.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  magistrates 
were  unable  to  discharge  their  ordinaiy  duties  without  the  sanction  and  assistanoe 
of  the  Senate,  and  would  have  been  utterly  powerless  without  their  support 
Di£ferenoe  of  opmion  occasionally  arose,  when,  if  the  Senate  were  resolute,  and 
the  Consuls  refused  to  yield,  (in  potestate  s.  in  auctoritate  Senatus  esse,)  the 
Senate,  as  a  last  resource,  might  insist  upon  the  nomination  of  a  Dictator,  or 
might  appeal  for  assistance  to  the  Tribnnes  of  the  Plebs,  who  were  ever  ready  to 
interfere  upon  such  occasions,  and  could,  in  an  extremity,  order  the  Consuls  to 
prison.' 

Even  when  in  aotnal  command  of  an  army,  the  generals  were  dependent  upon 
the  Senate,  for  they  were  strictly  confined  within  the  limits  of  their  Province,  and 
to  the  Senate  they  looked  for  all  supplies,  and  for  the  ratification  of  all  their 
proceedings.* 

meetings  ef  the  Senate. — ^The  Senate  could  not  meet  unless  summoned  by 
a  magistrate,  and  certain  magistrates  only  possessed  the  power  {Vocare  a. 
Cogere  Senatum.)  Among  the  ordinaiy  magistrates,  the  privilege  belonged  to 
the  Consuls ;  in  their  absence,  to  the  Praetor  Urbanus,  or  to  those  magistrates 
who,  for  a  limited  period,  were  substituted  for  the  Consuls — the  B^emviri 
legibus  scribendis  and  the  TVibuni  militares  consulari  potestate.  The  Tribnnes 
of  the  Plebs  also,  after  a  time,  assumed  and  maintained  the  right  of  summoning 
the  Senate.  Of  the  extraordinary  magistrates,  to  the  Dictator,  the  Interrez  and 
the  Praefectus  Urbi.  * 

node  •rsanunenlnf .  Attendance* — ^When  it  was  neoessaiT  to  summon 
the  Senate  in  great  haste,  it  was  done  by  means  of  a  Praeco  and  Vtatores;  bnt, 
under  ordinary  droumstances,  a  public  notice  (edictum)  was  posted  np  a  few 
days  beforehand.    There  were  no  fixed  days  for  meetings  of  the  Senate  until  the 

1  See  espeelallj  CI&  In  Vatia  I\ 

>  Lw.  iiL  SI.  AS.  IT.  sa  M.  y.  9. 

S  LIT.  V.  37.  VI.  flS.  VIIL  I.  3&  X.  &  96. 

i  Anl.  OelL  XIV.  7.  who  ouotes  Tarro.    Gta  de  Orst  HL  1.  d«  legg.  IIL  4.  wIm,  If  Ills 
text  be  correct,  adds  the  Msgiiter  Eqnltnm  to  the  abore  list. 
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time  of  Angtt8tiu,  ^  who  ordained  that  the  Senate  shonld  meet  regnlarty  twice 
eveiy  month,  on  the  Kalends  and  the  Ides,  and  hence  arose  the  distinotion 
between  Senatus  legiUmuSy  an  ordinaiy,  and  Senatus  indictus,  an  eztraordinaiy 
meeting. 

The  attendance  of  Senators  was  not  optional,  but  might  be  enforced  bj  the 
sommonmg  magistrate,  and  they  were  liable  to  a  fine  if  absent  without  good 
reason;  but  this  appears  to  have  been  seldom  exacted.  Under  the  empire, 
members  of  the  Senate  were  exempted  firom  attendance  after  their  sixtieth  (or, 
perhaps,  sixty- fifth)  year. '  A  ftiU  meeting  of  the  Senate  was  called  Senatus 
frequens^  a  thin  meeting,  Senatus  infrequens.  When  the  subjects  to  be  proposed 
for  deliberation  were  of  importance,  it  was  not  unusual,  in  the  Edictum^  to 
request  a  large  attendance. 

Place  mt  lUeetinc.^ — ^The  Senate  could  hold  their  meetings  in  a  Templum 
only,  that  is,  in  a  place  consecrated  by  the  Augurs.  The  ordinary  council  hall 
for  many  centuries  was  the  Curia  HostUia^  which  stood  upon  the  north  side  of 
the  Camitium;  (see  above,  p.  17;)  but  occasionally  we  find  other  Templa 
employed  for  the  same  purpose.  Towards  the  close  of  the  republic  and  under 
the  empire  several  magnificent  edifices  were  erected,  with  the  express  object  of 
serving  as  Senate-houses,  and  of  these  we  have  noticed  the  Curia  Jidia  and 
others. 

When  the  Senate  gave  audience  U  the  ambassadors  of  a  hostile  state,  or  to 
the  generals  who  wished  to  retain  their  Ixnperium^  which  they  would  have 
forfeited  by  passing  the  Pomoerium^  then  the  ordinary  places  of  meeting  were  the 
Temple  of  Bellona  or  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  both  in  the  Prata  Flaminia,  See 
above,  p.  58. 

AlMiiicr  •f  Cendacang  BaafneaM. — ^Before  proceeding  to  business  the 
auspices  were  taken  and  a  sacrifice  ofi^sred  by  the  magistrate  who  had  called  the 
meetmg. ' 

The  magistrate  or  maeistrates,  for  both  Consuls  appear  to  have  fi^neotly 
acted  jointly,  who  had  caUed  the  meeting  and  who  presided,  had  alone  the  right, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  submit  any  matter  for  deliberation,  and  in  doing  this  he 
usually  commenced  with  things  sacred,  and  then  passed  on  to  secular  affaurs  {de 
rebus  divinis  priusquam  humanis.)  *  When  the  president  simply  made  a  state- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  commnnicating  intelligence,  he  was  said  rem  ad  Senatum 
deferre^  when  he  brought  before  them  any  question  for  discussion,  rem  ad 
Senatum  re/erre.  * 

When  the  presiding  magistrate  had  finished  the  buunees  for  which  the  meeting 
had  been  summoned,  it  was  competent  for  a  Tribune  of  the  Plebs,  or  any  other 
magistrate  who  possoBsed  the  right  of  holding  the  Senate,  to  propose  a  subject  for 
debate ;  ^  but  under  no  drcumstanoes  could  this  be  done  by  a  private  Senator. 
It  was  not  unusual,  however,  for  the  house,  as  a  body,  to  call  upon  the  president 
to  bring  some  matter  under  their  oonsidcration — postulare  uii  referrenU-^oon' 
clamatum  est  ex  omni  parte  curiae  uti  re/erret  Praetor^  &c.  ^ 

In  submitting  any  matter  he  was  said,  as  noticed  above,  beferbe  rem  ad 

1  Ut.  m. SB.  XXVm.  9.  Cte.  «d  Hun.  XL  &  Apptan  BC  L  85.  IMon  Gm&  LV.  & 
LYIIL  31.    Capitolla  Oordlni.  11. 

SLIT.  mas.  XXXVL&  XLIIL  11.  CI&  d«  l«n- HL  4.  PhUippi  L  5b  AnL  0«IL  XIY.  T. 
Seneo  d«  breTlt  Tit  sa    Senea  ControT.  7. 

s  A  Ql.  Oell.  XIV.  7.    C!«i  ad  fun.  X  IS:    Sneton.  Caca  81.    Appian.  B.C.  IL  lie. 

4  AqL  0«1L  1.0.  eoma  L(t.  XXIL  9.  11.  XXIV.  11. 

t  •.!.  LIT.  IL  sa  XXXIX  u. 

e  e-ff.  Cia  FhiHpa  VIL  I.  pro.  lec.  Man.  19.  ad  fam.  X.  16L 

t  uV.  XXX.Sl.XLILaL    ClcadliuaX.  16w    Taelt  Ann.  XIIL  4Bt 
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Senatum  or  referre  ad  Senatum  de  aliqua  r«,  and  tlie  qncetion  or  subject 
submitted  was  called  Relatio.  After  the  Relatio  had  been  briefly  explained,  he 
proceeded  to  ask  the  opinion  of  the  house,  (consuUre  Senatum^)  >vhich  he  did 
in  the  words  Quid  de  ea  re  fieri  placet,  and  this  opinion  was  elicited  by  calling 
upon  each  Senator  by  name  (iiominatim)  to  declare  his  sentiments,  (senientiam 
rogare  s.  irUerrogare^  employing  the  form  Die  .  .  .  (here  the  name  of  the  indi- 
vidual addressed)  .  .  .  quid  censes,  A  certain  rule  of  precedence  was  followed 
(gradatim  consulere.)  If  the  elections  for  the  following  year  were  over,  the 
Ck)nsuls  elect  were  first  called  upon  to  speak,  (censere — decemere — sententiam 
dicere,)  then  the  Princeps  Senatus,  then  those  who  had  held  the  office  of  Consul, 
(Consulares,)  those  who  had  held  the  office  of  Praetor,  {Praetorii,)  and  so  on 
through  the  inferior  offices.  Again,  in  adjusting  the  order  of  precedence  between 
those  belonging  to  the  same  class,  the  rule  of  seniority  was  generally  followed ; 
but  a  certain  degree  of  latitude  was  allowed  to  the  presiding  magistrate,  who 
might  mark  his  respect  for  particular  individuals  by  calling  upon  them  out  of 
their  turn  at  an  early  stage  of  the  debate.  ^  Considerable  importance  was 
attached  to  the  privilege  of  speaking  eai'ly,  for  we  find  Cicero  enumerating  among 
the  various  honoure  and  rewards  which  he  would  enjoy  in  consequence  of  being 
elected  Curule  Aedile — antiquiorem  in  Senatu  sententiae  dicendae  locum  (In 
Verr.  V.  14.) 

A  Senator,  when  named,  usually  rose  up  (surrexit)  and  expressed  his  views 
briefly  or  at  length  as  he  thought  fit.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  limit  was 
fixed  to  the  length  of  an  oration,  and  hence  factious  attempts  were  sometimes 
made  to  stave  ofi*  a  question  by  wasting  the  whole  day  in  speaking  (dieni 
constimere — diem  dicendo  eximere.)  '  We  have  stated  that  no  private  S^ator 
was  permitted  to  originate  any  motion ;  but  any  one  was  at  liberty,  when  called 
upon  for  his  opinion,  to  digress  from  the  subject  in  hand,  and  to  state  his  opinion 
upon  topics  foreign  to  the  actual  business.  In  doing  this  he  was  said  egredi 
relationem. '  Occasionally,  in  matters  of  great  importance,  when  a  Senator 
was  desirous  to  express  himself  with  deliberate  solemnity,  he  read  his  speech  (de 
scripto  sententiam  dicere.)  ^ 

Many  contented  themselves  with  simply  assenting  to  a  proposition,  without 
rising  and  delivering  a  formal  harangue,  (yerho  adsentiri — sedens  adsentiriy) 
while  others  gave  a  silent  vote,  (^pedibtts  in  sententiam  ire.)  ^ 

When  every  Senator  had  had  an  opportimity  of  explaining  his  sentiments, 
{perrogaOs  sententiis^)  if  a  difference  of  opmion  had  arisen,  the  president 
proceeded  to  state  the  various  propositions  in  succession,  (pronuntiare  sententias^) 
and  a  division  (discessio)  took  place,  those  who  supported  the  first  proposition 
being  desired  to  pass  to  one  side  of  the  house,  while  those  who  did  not  approve  of 
it  were  to  pass  to  the  other — Qua  hoc  censetis^  iUuc  transite^  qui  aHa  omnia  in 
Tianc  partem — ^alia  omioa,  being  the  technical  form  used  to  denote  every 
opinion  except  the  one  upon  which  Uie  vote  was  in  the  act  of  being  taken.*  From 

1  Ani.  GelL  IV.  10.  XIV.  7.    Lir.  XXVIII.  4&    Cie.  in  Verr.  V.  14.  Philipp.  V.  IS.  ad  Att 
L  IS.  XIL  St.    The  words  of  SeUuit  (Cat  flO.)  with  regard  to  the  ConnJ  designatut  are 

Serfeetly  explldt— Turn  D.  Jumhu  Silanw.  primus  aententiam  rogattu,  guod  eo  tempore  Cdmnii 
engnatu*  erat  The  priTilege,  however,  aoet  not  seem  to  hare  extended  to  the  other  inagie- 
traics  elect ;  for,  as  we  learn  from  the  narratlre  of  Appian,  in  the  debate  aboTe  referred  to, 
Casar,  although  Praetor  elect,  did  not  apeak  until  after  many  Senaton  bad  lupporled  the 
Tiewt  of  Silanua. 

9  Clc.  In  Verr.  II  39.  ad  fam.  L  S.  ad  Att.  IV.  8.  ad  Q.  F.  IL  1. 

S  Taeit  Ann.  IL  aa 

4  Clo.  ad  fam.  X.  I3w  Att.  IV.  SL 

i  LIT.  XXVIL  34. 

•  Oto.  ad  fam.  I  S.  VIL  IS.  X.  12.    Caea.  B.C.  L  2.    LIt.  VIL  tt. 
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the  circumstance  of  the  Senators  walking  to  opposite  sides  of  the  house  arose  the 
common  formulae  which  expressed  the  act  of  voting  in  favour  of  a  measure — 
discedere  in  senterUiam — ire  in  sententiam — ^pedihus  ire  in  sententiam.  We 
have  alreadj  observed  that  the  last  of  these  was  applied  to  those  who  gave  a 
vote  without  speaking,  and  hence  the  members  who  did  this  habitually  were 
termed  Pedarii  Scnatores^  at  least  this  is  the  most  reasonable  explanation  of  the 
phrase. 

Sometimes  a  proportion  might  consist  of  different  heads,  and  while  some 
persons  might  agree  to  a  portion  of  it,  they  might  be  unwilling  to  assent  to  the 
whole.  In  this  case  they  Insisted  that  the  president  shoiUd  separate  the 
proposition  into  dauses,  and  take  tlie  sense  of  the  house  upon  eacli  separately^ 
postulatum  est  tU  senterUia  divideretur.  ^ 

On  the  other  hand,  when  a  magistrate  hurried  through  a  proposition  consisting 
of  several  heads,  without  time  being  allowed  for  the  discussion  of  the  clauses  in 
detail,  he  was  said  per  saturam  sententias  exquirere.  ^ 

When  a  speedy  decision  was  indispensable,  or  when  it  was  known  that  men's 
minds  were  made  up,  the  president  did  not  ask  the  opinion  of  the  Senators  in 
succession,  but  proceeded  at  once  to  the  vote,  and  hence  the  distinction  drawn 
between  Senatus-consuUum  per  relationem  and  Senatus-consuUum  per  disces- 
sionem ;  but  it  must  be  observed  that  the  latter  phrase  may  be  applied  to  every 
decree  of  the  Senate  upon  which  a  vote  was  taken,  whether  preceded  by  a  debate 
or  not. ' 

When  the  Senate  had  separated  and  were  standing  upon  opposite  sides  of  the 
house,  the  president,  who  appears  to  have  had  no  vote,  proceeded  to  count,  and 
announced  the  result  by  the  formula — Haec  pars  maior  videtur.  Occasionally, 
although  a  difference  of  opinion  had  been  expressed,  the  vote  was  unanimous,  and 
in  this  case  was  termed — Sine  tUla  varietaU  discessio,  ^ 

^cnninii  Consulivm.  Scnatns  Anctorluw. — A  proposition  sanctioned  by  a 
majority  of  the  Senate,  and  not  vetoed  by  one  of  the  Tribunes  of  the  Plebs,  who 
might  interrupt  the  proceedings  at  any  stage,  was  called  Senatus-Considtum 
or  SenahLs-Decretum,  the  only  distinction  between  the  terms  being  that  the 
former  was  the  more  comprehensive,  since  a  Senatus-Consultum  might  include 
several  orders  or  Decreia. 

But  if  a  Tribune  of  the  Plebs  put  his  veto  on  a  proposition  which  a  majority 
of  the  Senate  had  sanctioned,  then  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  was  called  Senatus 
Auctoritas^  and  became  a  mere  foniial  expression  of  opinion  without  legal 
efficacy. 

When  a  Senattts-Consultum  had  been  passed,  it  was  reduced  to  writing 
(perscriptum  est,)  Those  who  had  taken  the  greatest  interest  in  the  measure 
superintended  this  process,  (scribendo  ad/uerunt^)  and  their  names,  styled 
auctoritates  perscriptae^  were  included  in  the  body  of  the  document. 

In  like  manner  a  Senatus  Auctoritas  was  frequently  >vrittcn  out,  serving  as  a 
sort  of  protest,  and  recording  the  names  of  those  who  had  supported  the  motion 
as  well  as  of  the  Tribune  or  Tribunes  who  had  interceded.  ^ 

When  one  or  more  Tribunes  had  put  their  veto  upon  a  measure  approved  of 
by  a  large  majority,  the  Consuls  were  sometimes  requested  to  remonstrate  with 

1  Cie.  ad  flun.  L  2.  (patulaium  est  %U  Bibult  tentsntia  divideretur)  eomp.  Aseon.  ftd  Cle.  pro 
mion.  6.  and  SehoL  Bob.  in  loc 
S  See  Salltttt  lug.  SS.  comp.  Fett  a.T.  Satura,  p.  314. 
9  Aul.  Gell.  XI  v.  7. 

4  Cic.  in  Cat  r  1 1.  &  pro  Seat.  Si.    8en«c.  de  Tit.  boat  2 
f  Cic.  ad  faiik.  I.  2.  VIII.  Q. 
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tlie  Tribanes,  (agere  cum  TW&unts,)  and  to  endeavour  to  induce  them  to  with- 
draw their  opposition.  Sometimes,  under  simUar  circnmstances,  the  Consuls 
proceeded  immediately  to  consult  the  Senate  upon  the  propriety  of  having  recourse 
to  strong  measures,  whether,  for  example,  it  might  not  be  expedient  to  make  an 
appeal  to  the  people  or  to  arm  the  Coxunils  with  Dictatorial  power.  ^ 

Not  only  a  Tribune  but  one  of  the  Consuls  might  interfere  to  prevent  the 
passing  of  a  Senatus-ConsuUum,  such  interference  being  termed  intercessio 
coUegae,  or,  generally,  any  magistrate  possessed  of  authority  equal  to  or  greater 
than  that  of  the  magistrate  who  brought  forward  the  proposition. ' 

Ordinal)'  Senators,  although  they  could  not  positively  forbid  the  passing  of  a 
resolution,  might  in  various  ways  impede,  delay,  and  thus  eventually  frustrate 
it, — 1.  By  speaking  against  time. — 2.  By  demanding  that  each  individual  Senator 
should  be  called  upon  to  speak  (ut  singuli  consulantur.) — 3.  By  requiring  that 
each  clause  should  be  discussed  separately  {iU  scntcttHae  dividerentur,) — 4.  By 
calling  upon  the  president,  again  and  again,  to  count  the  house,  (Numerare 
Senatum^)  in  order  to  ascertain  that  there  was  a  proper  number  present '  This 
leads  us,  finally,  to  consider  the  question  of  a 

Qaomm. — ^That  the  presence  of  a  certain  number  of  Senators  was  necessary, 
in  order  that  the  proceedings  might  be  valid,  seems  beyond  a  doubt ;  but  it  is 
eq[ually  dear  that  this  quorum  must  have  varied  at  different  periods  under  the 
republic,  and  perhaps  according  to  the  nature  of  the  business,  for  we  find  in 
different  places  a  hundred,  a  hundred  and  fiily,  and  two  hundred  spoken  of  as  a 
Quorum.  *  Under  Augustus  the  presence  of  four  hundred  was,  at  one  period, 
required ;  but  it  would  appear  that  this  rule  was  subsequently  relaxed,  at  least 
when  the  questions  discussed  were  not  of  special  importance.  At  a  later  epoch 
the  quorum  was  reduced  to  seventy  and  even  to  fifty. ' 

Inalsnia  of  Senators. — Senators,  fit>m  an  early  period,  were  distinguished 
fipom  ordinary  citizens  by  certain  peculiarities  in  their  dress,  to  which  other 
privileges  were  subsequently  added.    They  wore — 

1.  Tunica  Laticlavia^  an  under  garment,  ornamented  with  a  broad  vertical 
purple  stripe  (Hor.  S.  I.  vi.  27.) 

2.  AnnuliLs  Aureus,  a  golden  ring.     See  above,  p.  102. 

8.  Calceus  Senatorius,  a  shoe  of  a  particular  form  fastened  by  four  straps, 
(corrigiac^)  the  Lora  patricia  of  Seneca,  which  were  fastened  rotmd  the  calf  of 
the  leg.  To  some  part  of  this  shoe  a  piece  of  ivoiy  in  the  form  of  a  crescent 
Qunida)  was  attached.     From  the  woi^  of  Juvenal  (S.  YU.  192)— 

Appodtam  nigrae  lunam  subtexlt  alutae, 

compared  with  Horace,  (S.  I.  vi.  27,)  it  has  been  concluded  that  the  Calceus 
Senatorius  was  black,  while  others  have  inferred  fi-ora  Martial  (II.  29)  that  it 
was  scarlet.  If  the  latter  opinion  be  correct  it  was  probably  the  same  with  what 
is  elsewhere  termed  the  Afulleus.  ^ 

Seats  were  reserved  for  the  Senators  in  that  part  of  the  theatre  called 
the  Orchestra^  and  at  a  subsequent  period  they  enjoyed  a  similar  privilege 

1  Cic  ad  Att  IV.  1  ad  fain  VIII.  8 

J  Aul.  Cell.  XIV.  7.    Llv.  XXX.  43.  ^.       ^  ^       „.„  .       . 

S  Bi*e  an  obscure  passage  in  Festns  s.t.  Kumen  Smatum,  comp.  Clo.  Ad  fkm.  VIII.  U.  ad 

Att   V  4 
4  Scnitt  C.  de  Bacchanal.    Liv  XLII.  28     A  scon,  in  Clc  pro  Com.  p  fl6L  ed.  Or«IL 
«  Dion  Ca»»  LIV.  35.  LV.  3.    Lamprid.  Al.  Set.  1&    Cod.  Theod.  VI.  Iv.  9. 
e  Clc.  Phlllpp  XIII.  13.    Beneo.  de  Tranq.  An.  11.    Pint  (^  &  76.    Martial.  L  SO.  IL  9^ 

FbUostrat.  tIl  Herod.  Att.  II.  8. 
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In  the  oiroiu,  as  we  shall  mention  more  particolaily  when  diwcniiiing  the  PabKc 
Games. 

Leffodo  Libera. — One  of  the  most  substantial  advantages  enjoyed  by  a 
Senator  was,  that  when  he  quitted  Italy  for  his  own  private  business  he  usually 
received,  by  a  vote  of  his  colleagues,  a  Legcttio  Libera^  in  virtue  of  which  he 
was  invested  with  the  character  of  an  ambassador,  and  was  entitled,  in  all 
foreign  countries,  to  the  same  respect  and  consideration  as  if  he  had  actually  been 
despatched  upon  some  special  mission  by  the  state.  ^ 

Scaaie  aBder  Ike  Bnpii*. — ^The  influence  of  the  Senate  under  the  Empira 
was,  ostensibly,  prodigiously  increased ;  for  it  not  only  retained  all  its  former 
rights,  but  was,  to  a  great  extent,  invested  with  those  powers  which,  under  the 
commonwealth  had  formed  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  the  people. 

1.  We  have  seen  above  (p.  161)  that  the  election  of  magistrates  was  arranged 
between  the  Emperor  and  the  Senate,  the  Comitia  being  merely  called  upon  to 
approve  of  a  list,  previously  prepared,  which  they  could  neither  reject  nor  alter. 

2.  In  like  manner,  the  legislative  functions  of  the  Comitia  were  entueiv 
suspended  by  the  Decrees  of  the  Senate  and  the  Constitutions  of  the  Prince,  which 
were  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  ratification. 

3.  All  criminal  trials  of  importance,  all  which  could  be  classed  under  the  head 
of  state  trials,  including  charges  in  any  way  affecting  the  government,  thepersoQ 
of  the  Emperor,  the  proceedings  of  Senators  or  their  families,  or  the  dharacter  of 
the  Proconsular  governors,  were  referred  to  the  decision  of  the  Senate. 

4.  Even  questions  with  regard  to  war  and  peace,  although  naturally  iq>per- 
tuniug  to  the  Emperor  in  his  capacity  of  supreme  military  commander,  were 
occasionally  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Senate  (e.g.  Dion  Cass.  LX.  23.  LXYIII.  9.) 

5.  Lastly,  the  Senate  elected  and  deposed  the  Emperors  themselves,  and  all 
the  powers  in  virtue  of  which  the  Emperors  exercised  dominion  were  nominally 
conferred  by  vote  of  the  Senate. 

But  these  privileges,  vast  in  name,  were,  in  reality,  a  mere  empty  show.  It 
formed  part  of  the  policy  of  Augustus  and  of  the  most  judicious  among  his 
successors  to  govern  through  the  Senate,  which  became  the  mere  organ  of  the 
imperial  will,  executing  with  ready  submission  all  orders  communicated  directly, 
and  watching  with  servile  eagerness  and  anxiety  for  the  slightest  indicationa 
which  might  enable  it  to  divine  the  secret  thoughts  and  anticipate  the  wishes  of 
the  Prince,  while,  in  addition  to  the  sanction  readily  accorded  by  the  body  in  its 
corporate  capacity,  each  individual  Senator  was  required,  at  regular  periods, 
generally  at  the  commencement  of  each  year,  to  approve  and  raUfy  upon  oath 
Sie  proceedings  of  the  Emperor  (turare  in  acta  Principis.)  '  The  actual  position 
of  the  Senate  in  the  state  was  veiy  different  at  different  times,  dq)ending  almoei 
entirely  upon  the  temper  of  the  sovereign.  By  some  it  was  altogether  disregarded 
or  treated  with  open  contempt,  insult,  and  cruelty ;  by  others  it  was  allowed  to 
discharge  the  most  weighty  fonctions  of  the  government,  and  to  exercise  extensive 
patronage  without  question  or  interference;  but,  in  eveiy  case,  all  distinctly 
underst^  and  felt  that  they  acted  by  pemussion  only,  and  that  they  were,  m 
fact,  agents  who  were  allowed  a  greater  or  smaller  amount  of  discretionaiy  power 
according  to  the  convenience  or  caprice  of  their  employer. 

In  cases  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  dethrcme  the  reigning  Emperor,  or 

1  Cle.  ad  fain.  XI.  1    XII.  SI.  ad  Att  IL  la  ZY.  II.  pro  Flaoo.  34.    Vttl.  afftx.  V.  IILS 
SveCon.  TlbL  31.    On  the  abuM*  to  which  tbta  practtoo  gave  rise,  mo  Cie.  da  log.  agr.  L  a 

ir.  17. 

i  Soo  Dion  Can.  LL  80.  LIIL  3S.  LVIl.  8  17.  LX.  9.V    TmcH.  Ann.  XVI.  tt. 
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when  the  succession  was  disputed,  the  position  of  the  Senate  was  peculiarlj 
painful  and  hazanlous.  Compelled  to  submit  to  the  dictates  of  the  chief,  who, 
for  the  time  being,  was  in  military  possession  of  the  capital,  the  members  were 
liable,  upon  each  cliange  of  fortune,  to  be  treated  as  rebels  and  traitors  by  tlie 
conqueror. 

Nnmber  •f  Ncaators  under  the  Enpirr. — We  have  Stated  above  (p.  105) 
that  at  the  period  of  the  first  Census,  held  ai\cr  the  battle  of  Actiuni,  there 
were  one  thousand  Senators.  Angnsttis  reduced  the  number  to  six  hundred ;  ^ 
but  we  have  no  distinct  information  of  what  took  place  in  this  respect  under 
subsequent  Emperors,  each  of  whom,  in  virtue  of  his  Censoria  Potestas,  drew 
up,  at  pleasure,  lists  of  the  Senate,  admitting  new  members  and  excluding  the 
unworthj.  • 

Persons  entitled  to  Saatmon  and  Consult  tko  fllennte.~-As  under  the 
republic,  the  Senate  mi^.'ht  be  summoned  by  the  Consuls,  Praetors,  or  Tribunes 
of  the  Plebs.  When  the  Emperor  was  Consul  he  presided  in  that  capacity ;  at 
other  times,  when  present,  he  occupied  a  Curule  chair,  placed  between  tbubc  ot 
the  two  Consuls. '  The  Emperor,  in  vulue  of  his  Tribumtin  Potestas^  could  at 
any  time  call  a  meeting,  and  even  when  not  presiding,  was  allowed  to  originate 
a  motion  and  submit  it  for  deliberation.  This  privilege  was  eventually  extended, 
so  as  to  empower  him  to  bring  sever&i  distinct  matters  under  consideration,  and 
was  termed  Jus  tertiae — quartae — quintae  relationut.  * 

Ordo  Menatorias. — This  expression  was  used  under  the  republic  to  denote 
the  members  of  the  Senate  collectively ;  but  under  the  empire  it  seems  to  have 
included  all  the  children  of  Senators  and  their  direct  descendants,  who  then 
formed  a  distinct  and  privileged  class.  The  sons  of  Senators  especially  inherited 
a  sort  of  nobility.  As  soon  as  they  assumed  the  Toga  Virilis  they  were  permitted 
to  wear  the  Tunica  Laticlavia^  to  be  present  as  auditors  at  meetings  of  the 
Senate,  and  enjoyed  various  rights  and  exemptions,  both  military  and  civil, ' 
many  of  which  were  shared  by  the  Equites  illustresy  of  whom  we  have  spoken 
above  (p.  103.) 

Consilinm  Principis. — Augustus  employed  the  services  of  a  committee 
composed  of  the  Consuls,  of  one  individual  from  each  of  the  classes  of  higher 
magistrates,  and  of  fifteen  ordinary  Senators  chosen  by  lot,  who  acted  for  six 
months  as  his  advisers,  assbting  him  in  preparing  and  maturing  the  measures 
which  were  afterwards  to  be  submitted  to  the  whole  body  of  the  Senate,  and  in 
the  prosecution  of  judicial  investigations.  * 

The  Consilium  PrincipiSy  as  it  was  termed,  gradually  underwent  very 
momentous  changes,  both  in  its  constitution  and  in  the  extent  of  the  powers 
which  it  exercised.  The  number  of  members  was  increased,  individual  were 
admitted  who  were  friends  or  personal  attendants  of  the  Emperor,  but  who  had 
no  coanection  with  the  Senate, '  the  most  weighty  questions  of  policy  were 
discussed  and  finally  decided  by  this  privy  ooun(S ;  ana  m  early  as  the  time  of 

1  Dion  Cut  LIT.  la  14. 

S  e.g.  Dion  Cam  LIV.  13.  14.  LV.  S.    Tacit  Ann.  IV.  4C.    Buet  Vesp.  9. 

S  Plin.  Epp.  II.  11.    Dion  Cau.  LV.  v«L 

4  Tseit  Ann.  IIL  17.  Dion  Cmu.  LIII.  32.  LV.  26.  Capltolln.  M.  Aural  6  PerCin.  & 
Lainprid.  AlejE.  Sot.  1.    Vopisa  Prolx  12. 

4  Dion  Cms.  LIL  31.  LIII.  IS.  LIV.  S6.  Suet  OcUt.  3a  Digsit.  I.  Ix.  6^10.  XXIIL  ii  44 
L.  L  22.  {  5.  comp.  Tacit.  Hist  IL  86. 

4  Dion  Cats.  LIIL  21.    Suet  OcUv.  ZS. 

7  The  Amid  et  Comitet  Augwtf.  as  thej  were  itjled,  formed  the  personal  staff  of  the 
Emperor,  and  were  divided  bj  Tiberius  into  three  classes.  Mccording  tu  their  dignity  {tribu* 
dantibus  faetit  pro  digmtate  euhuquet  Suet.  Tib.  46.)  In  the  Jurists  we  find  them  frequently 
referred  to  as  aanet  s.  comii§$  primi—ttcundi—tertii  ordihit  a  tocL 
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Hadrian,  it  had  usurped  tlie  most  important  functions  oT  tLe  legislature  and  the 
ooDits  orJMtico.  It  did  not,  however,  assnma  a  regular  and  definite  form  until 
the  reign  of  Diocletian,  when  it  ivae  established  under  the  name  of  Coiuiatorium 
Principu,  and  henceforward  was  fully  rtc<^ized  as  an  independent  and  poweifn] 
department  of  the  govemnient. ' 
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ON  THE  PUBLIC  LANDS  AND  THE  AGRARIAN  LAWS. 


Ac«r  Pnblicns  was  the  general  term  for  all  lands  which  belonged  io 
property  to  the  state  and  not  to  private  indiyiduals.  A  domain  of  this  description, 
the  proceeds  of  which  were  applied  to  the  public  service,  formed  part  of  the 
Roman  territory  from  the  earliest  times.  ^  Originally  it  most  have  been  very 
limited  in  extent ;  bnt  as  the  Romans  gradually  subjugated  Italy,  they  were  in 
the  habit  of  mulctmg  those  tribes  which  resisted  their  arms  of  a  conaJerable 
portion  of  their  lands,  and,  in  process  of  time  acquired  immense  tracts.  In  this 
way,  for  example,  the  Hemid  and  the  Privemates  were  deprived  of  two-thirds 
of  their  territory,  (agri  partes  duae  ademtae^) '  the  Boii  forfeited  one  half,'  and, 
upon  the  recoveiy  of  Capua,  after  its  revolt  to  Hannibal,  the  whole  Ager  Cam- 
paniu^  the  most  fertile  district  in  the  peninsula,  was  confiscated.^ 

A  portion  of  the  lands  thus  acquired  was  frequently  sold  by  public  auction,  in 
order  to  provide  funds  for  the  immediate  wants  of  the  state.  The  remainder  was 
disposed  of  in  different  ways,  according  to  its  nature  and  condition ;  for  it  might 
be,  (1.)  Arable,  or  meadow-land,  or  vineyards,  or  olive  gardens,  m  a  high  state 
of  cdtivation,  (2*)  Land  of  good  quality,  capal>le  of  pn^uoing  the  best  crops, 
bat  which  was  lying  waste  and  depopulated  in  consequence  of  the  ravages  of 
war.  ^S.)  WM  hifi  and  forest  pasture,  of  which  there  are  vast  districts  in  the 
moimtamous  regioiis  of  oentiral  and  soothem  Italy,  and  also  on  some  parts  of  the 
coast 

[1.)  The  rich  land  in  good  condition  was  nsoally  disposed  of  in  three  ways — 
'^at  no  great  distance  from  the  city,  or  if  not  in  an  exposed  situation,  it  was 
fkeqaently  made  over  (asngjiatum)  in  small  allotments,  usually  of  seven  jugers, 
to  ihe  poorer  citizens,  thoee  chiefly  who  had  acquired  a  daim  upon  the  state  by 
loiiff  military  service. 

n^  on  the  other  hand,  it  lay  upon  an  exposed  frontier,  or  in  the  midst  of  hostile 
tribei,  a  Colonia  was  established  aooording  to  the  policy  already  explained  (see 
above,  p.  118. 

1  Cknurtstliig;  probaMy;  ehlelly  of  pft^tare  Iftnd,  and  hence  Pascva  was  the  Aneleot  term  for 
the  revenue  of  the  state,  front  whatever  sonroe  derived.    See  Plin.  H.  N.  XVIIL  3. 
»  Llv.  IL  41.  VIIL  L 
SLlv.XXXVI.39. 
«Liv.  XXYLie. 
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In  both  of  these  cases  the  lands  so  assigned  ceased  to  be  Ager  IhibUeuM^  and 
were  made  over  in  full  property  to  the  recipients,  subject,  in  so  far  as  ooloniea 
were  concerned,  to  the  conditions  of  the  foundation  charter  (Jormula.) 

Lastly,  land  of  this  description  was  sometimes  left  in  the  hands  of  the  subju- 
gated proprietors,  who  were,  however,  transformed  from  owners  into  mere  tenants, 
who  held  the  land  on  lease  for  a  fixed  period,  and  paid  a  fair  rent  to  the  Roman 
Exchequer  for  the  farms  which  they  occupied.  ^  In  this  case  the  land  remained 
the  property  of  the  state,  and  formed  part  of  the  Ager  Publicus. 

(2.)  (3.)  It  is  manifest  that  the  arrangements  with  regard  to  the  lands 
which  had  been  laid  waste  by  the  operations  of  war  must  have  been  of  a  very 
different  description.  Here  the  farm  houses  and  buildings  of  every  description 
would  be  in  ruins,  the  population  killed  or  dispersed,  the  vines  and  fruit  treea 
cut  down  or  destroyed,  and  not  only  much  labour,  but  large  capital  would  be 
required  to  render  them  again  productive.  In  like  manner,  the  wide  ranges  of 
wild  pasture  land  would  be  available  to  those  only  who  were  able  to  stock  them 
with  flocks  and  hei*ds  and  to  provide  troops  of  slaves  to  attend  and  guard  thdr 
property.  Hence  the  state  was  in  the  habit,  in  the  earlier  ages  at  least,  of  inviting 
persons  to  enter  upon  the  occupation  of  such  districts  upon  veiy  favourable  terms, 
the  payment,  viz.  of  one-tenth  of  the  produce  of  com  lands,  and  one-fifth  of  the 
produce  of  vines  and  fruit  trees,  when  the  land  should  have  been  again  brought 
under  cultivation,  and  of  a  moderate  sum  per  head  for  slieep  and  cattle  grazing 
on  the  public  pastures.  These  lands  fell,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  the  eariier 
ages,  into  the  hands  of  the  Patricians  exclusively,  the  only  class  possessed  of 
capital,  and  afterwards  the  wealthy  Plebeians  also  obtained  a  share.  The  persona 
who  so  occupied  the  lands  were  of  course  tenants  of  the  state ;  but  they  did  not 
hold  leases  for  a  fixed  period,  but  were  tenants  at  will,  {precario^)  who  kept 
possession  so  long  as  the  state  did  not  desire  to  apply  the  land  to  any  other 
purpose,  but  who  might  be  lawfully  ejected  whenever  the  state  thought  fit.  On 
the  one  hand  no  lengtli  of  occupancy  could  bestow  a  right  of  property  upon  the 
occupier,  for  it  was  a  fundamental  principle  of  Roman  law,  that  prescription  conld 
not  be  pleaded  against  the  state ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  state  ever  attempted  to  displace  one  occupier  in  order  to  make  room  for  another 
occupier,  but  when  it  resumed  possession  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  applying  the 
land  to  a  different  purpose.  Hence,  occupiers  of  the  public  lands,  although  liable 
to  be  dispossessed  at  any  time  by  the  state,  might,  and  frequently  did,  retain 
possession  of  these  lands  for  many  generations ;  and  the  right  of  occupancy  might 
not  only  be  transferred  to  an  heir,  but  might  be  sold  for  a  price,  the  purchaser 
taking  into  account,  of  course,  the  precarious  nature  of  the  title. 

A  piece  of  land  occupied  in  this  manner  was  called  Possession  the  occupier  was 
called  the  Possessor,  and  he  was  said  Possidere;  the  act  of  occupancy  was 
Usus^  the  benefit  derived  by  the  state  Fructus,  Much  of  the  obscurity  connected 
with  the  Agrarian  Laws  has  arisen  from  a  misapprehension  of  the  words  possidere^ 
possessor,  possessio,  which  when  used  as  teclmical  legal  terms,  never  denote  an 
absolute  right  of  property  but  merely  occupancy  by  a  tenant. ' 

It  will  be  seen,  from  what  we  have  said  above,  that  the  tenants  of  the  Ager 
Publicus  were  divided  into  two  cUssch,  which  stood  in  a  veiy  different  position. 

1  8m  Appiftn  B.C  I.  7.  teqir  Some  of  the  landi  In  Btolly  were  held  Moordlng  te  ihli 
tenure,  (Cio.  In  Verr.  V.  6.)  and  It  wm  rery  eoramon  in  the  prorlneet  bi^ond  Uie  mm. 

S  ?HL  a.v.  Poi$efio,  p.  23.t.  Cie  de  Off.  II.  22.  edr.  RalL  III.  83.  LIt.  U.  61.  IV.  9&  SI. 
Sa  VL  5.  U  S7.  Epit.  LVIII.  Flor  III  la  Ores.  V.  IS.  Uandpium  U  the  old  word 
for  property*  and  is  opposed  to  Una,  the  mere  right  of  occupancy,  as  In  the  Lueretian  llae~ 

Vitaqne  wtaneipio  nnlli  datur  omnibus  Ufu. 
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1.  Thofle  who  had  entered  upon  fanns  in  full  cultivation,  who  held  leanes  for 
a  limited  period,  and  who  paid  a  fiiir  rent  for  tlic  land.  Such  individuals  might  be 
either  the  original  owners,  or  Roman  citizens,  or  any  persons  whatsoever.  Thev 
stood  in  the  same  relation  to  the  state  as  an  ordinary  tenant  to  his  landlord  in 
modem  times ;  and  if,  at  the  termination  of  the  lease,  either  party  was  dissatis- 
fied, the  connection  would  terminate  without  the  other  having  a  right  to 
complain. 

2.  Those  who  had  entered  upon  the  occupation  of  land  lying  waste  and 
desolate  in  consequence  of  the  ravages  of  war  or  from  any  other  cause,  who 
were  boond,  as  the  land  was  reclaimed,  to  pay  to  the  state  a  certain  moderate 
proportion  of  the  produce,  and  who  were  tenants  at  will,  upon  an  understandings 
however,  that  they  were  not  liable  to  be  displaced  in  order  to  make  room  for 
another  rent-paymg  tenant.  The  state  reserved  to  itself  the  power  of  resuming 
possession  when  it  thought  fit,  and  unquestionably  had  a  legal  right  at  any  time 
to  eject  the  tenant ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  tills  right  could  at  all  times  be 
exercised  with  equity,  especially  after  long  occupation.  Those  who,  in  the  first 
instanoe,  had  become  the  tenants  of  the  state,  had  probably  in  most  cases 
expended  large  sums  in  the  erection  of  buildings,  in  tlie  purchase  of  slaves  and 
agricultural  stocking,  and  in  improvements  of  various  descriptions.  As  the 
productiveness  of  the  land  was  increased,  tiie  tax  of  one-tenth  or  one-fifth,  as  tho 
case  might  be,  would  become  less  arid  less  burdensome,  and  a  very  large  reversion 
would  accrue  to  the  occupier,  the  result,  in  a  great  measure,  of  his  own  industry, 
skill,  and  capital.  Here  it  is  evident,  that  if  the  state,  after  allowing  such 
occupants  to  remain  in  occupation  for  a  lengthened  period,  and  encouraging 
them  to  invest  larger  and  larger  sums  in  improvements,  had  suddenly  required 
them  to  remove,  witiiout,  at  the  same  time,  offering  adequate  compensation,  it 
would  have  been  guilty  of  gross  injustice  and  bad  faith.  But  this  was  not  all. 
Land  held  in  this  manner  being  a  source  of  great  profit,  the  right  of  occupancy 
was,  as  we  have  mentioned  above,  frequently  sold  and  transferred  from  one 
occupier  to  another  for  a  large  sum,  and  the  validity  of  such  sales  and  con- 
veyaooes  was  fiilly  recognized  by  law.  Hence,  if  the  state,  by  allowing  occupation 
to  imnain  undisturbed  for  generations,  had,  as  it  were,  permitted  tlie  precarious 
nature  of  the  tenure  to  fall  out  of  view,  the  purchaser  who  had  paid  a  large  sum 
for  the  right  of  occupancy  would  have  naturally  regarded  the  sudden  resumption 
by  the  state  as  little  better  than  an  arbitrary  confiscation  of  his  fortune. 

The  original  occupiers  of  the  public  pastures  were  in  a  more  favourable  position, 
because  here  the  capital  was  not  sunk  in  buildings  or  in  the  improvement  of  the 
soil,  bat  was  laid  out  upon  cattle  and  slaves,  which  wero  at  all  times  sure  of 
finding  purchasers,  although  loss  might  be  sustained  by  forced  s^es.  Those, 
however,  who  had  purchased  the  right  of  pasturing  their  stock  upon  a  particular 
district  w^ould,  as  a  matter  of  course,  have  lost  the  purchase  money  if  called  upon 
by  the  state  to  surrender  theur  right  soon  after  they  had  acquired  it. 

Having  thus  explained  the  origui  of  the  Ager  Publicus  and  its  occupation,  we 
BOW  proved  to  consider  the 

lj«gcB  Acrariac — It  IS  impossible  to  form  a  distinct  idea  of  the  Roman 
ocnatitation  unless  we  fiiUy  comprehend  the  nature  and  object  of  the  laws  so 
firequently  mentioned  by  historians  under  this  appellation — ^laws  which  were  upon 
many  occasions  the  source  of  furious  and  fatal  discord.  Their  character  was 
totally  mistaken  by  scholars  for  many  centuries  after  the  revival  of  letters.  It 
was  universally  believed  that  they  were  intended  to  prohibit  Roman  citizens  fixxn 
holding  property  in  land  above  a  certain  amonntt  and  for  confiscating  and  dividini 
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among  the  poorer  memberB  of  the  commimity  the  estates  of  private  persous  in  so 
far  as  they  exceeded  the  prescribed  limits.  Although  the  expediency  of  siich  a 
doctrine  was  never  recognized  in  any  well  regulated  state,  ancient  or  modem, 
although  it  is  at  variance  both  with  the  prindples  and  practice  of  the  Boman 
constitution,  and  although  the  expressions  of  ancient  writers,  when  correctly 
interpreted,  give  no  support  to  the  supposition  that  such  ideas  were  ever 
okooted,  yet  the  opinions  first  broached  with  regard  to  the  Agrarian  Laws  were 
received  and  transmitted  by  successive  generations  of  learned  men  almost  without 
suspicion,  and  the  innumerable  embarrassments  and  contradictions  which  they 
involved  were  overlooked  or  passed  by  in  silence.  It  was  not  until  the  latter 
end  of  the  last  century,  (1795,)  amid  the  excitement  caused  by  the  wild  schemes 
of  the  French  revolutionaiy  leaders,  that  Ueyne  first  distincdy  pointed  out  the 
real  nature  of  these  enactments.  His  views  were  almost  immediately  embraced 
by  Heeren,  while  the  penetrating  and  vigorous  Niebuhr  quickly  perceiving  and 
appreciating  their  vast  importance,  brought  all  his  vast  learning  and  acnteness 
to  bear  upon  the  discussion,  and  succeeded  so  completely  in  developing  and 
demonstrating  the  truth,  that  all  are  now  astonished  that  the  subject  could  have 
been  so  long  and  so  grossly  misunderstood.  ^ 

The  discovery,  for  such  it  must  be  regarded,  thus  happily  made,  may  be 
enunciated  in  the  following  proposition — 

The  Leges  Agrasiae  of  the  Romans  were  in  no  ease  intended  to  interfere 
with  or  affect  private  property  in  land^  but  related  exclusively  to  the  Aoer 

PUBUCUS. 

The  Ager  PuhUcus  having  been  acquired  and  occupied  as  explained  above, 
numerous  abuses  arose  in  process  of  time,  especially  among  the  tenants  belonging 
to  the  second  dass.  These  being,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  earlier  ages,  exdnsively 
Patricians,  who,  at  the  same  time,  monopolized  the  administration  of  pnblio 
afiairs,  they  were  in  the  habit  of  defitiuding  the  state,  either  by  neglecting 
altogether  to  pay  the  stipulated  proportion  of  the  produce,  or  by  paying  less  than 
was  due,  or,  finally,  by  claiming  what  was  in  reality  Ager  Publicus  as  their  own 
private  property,  it  being  easy,  of  course,  in  the  absence  of  all  strict  superinten- 
dence and  of  scientific  surveys,  to  shift  the  land-marks  which  separated  public 
from  private  property.  Meanwhile,  the  dcficiendes  in  the  public  treasuiy  were 
made  up  by  heavier  taxes;  and  the  Plebeians  complained  that  they  were 
impoverished  by  new  imposts,  while  the  lands  belonging  to  the  commmiiiy, 
which  they  had  acquired  by  thdr  blood,  if  fairly  managed,  would  yidd  a  suffident 
retam  to  meet  all  demands  upon  the  Exchequer,  or,  if  portioned  out  in  albtmentB 
among  themselves,  afford  them  the  means  of  supporting  the  increased  burdens. 
These  complaints,  unquestionably  founded  in  justice,  were  soon  vehemeatly 
expressed,'  and  were  revived  from  time  to  time  more  or  less  londly  and  enfbreed 
more  or  less  earnestly,  according  to  the  state  of  public  feding  and  the  energy  of  the 
popular  champions.  It  is  true,  that  the  wealthier  Plebeians  soon  became  tenants 
of  the  Ager  PuhUcus  as  wdl  as  the  Patricians ;  but  although  this  ciroomBtance 
materially  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  occupiers,  it  did  not  imprare  the 
condition  of  the  poor  or  make  them  less  keenly  alive  to  the  injustice  of  tiie  system 
against  which  they  protested.  Hence,  from  an  early  period  in  the  oommonweakh, 
S^ges  Agrariae  were  employed  as  most  formidable  and  efficient  weapons  of  offnes 
bj  the  Tribmes  of  the  Plebs,  and  by  the  leaden  of  the  democratic  party. 

1  Bvtn  Arnold,  In  his  «iMl1«Dt  artloiM  wbleh  appaarad  In  the  Enejolop«dU MMmolHana 
•hont  the  jmt  1827.  proeoeded  npon  the  sapponltion  that  the  laws  of  the  Oraooil  vera 
Intended  to  limit  prlrate  property.  Before  paolishlng  hit  history  of  Rome,  however,  whloh 
was  printad  abont  tfaren  yean  later,  he  had  fhlly  adopted  the  vlewf  of  Heyne  and  Nlehuhr. 
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Aooording  to  our  definition,  the  term  Lex  Agraria  will  include  any  enactment 
with  regard  to  the  disposal  of  the  Ager  Puhlicits;  but  it  was  usually  employed  to 
denote,  (1.)  Those  measures  which  had  for  their  object  a  reform  in  management 
of  the  public  lands,  by  enforcing  the  regular  payment  of  rent  on  the  part  of  the 
occupiers,  prohibiting  them  from  occupying  more  than  a  certain  extent,  demanding 
the  surrender  of  portions  and  dividing  these  in  small  allotments  among  the  poorer 
citizens ;  and,  (2.)  Those  which  were  intended  to  prevent  the  occupation  of 
newly  accquircd  territory,  by  insisting  upon  its  immediate  application  to  the 
establishment  of  colonies  or  its  distribution  to  individuals  (utritim.)  It  is  manifest 
that  Agrarian  Laws,  belonging  to  the  first  class,  were  those  which  would  give 
rise  to  the  most  bitter  contests,  because  they  would  more  nearly  affect  existing 
iDterests. 

The  first  Agrarian  Law  upon  record  was  the  Lex  Cassiay  proposed  and  passed 
bj  8p.  Cassius  Viscellinus  when  Consul,  B.C.  486,  (/um  primum  Lex  Agraria 
promulgata  e.s/,  nunquam  deinde  Hsqiie  ad  hanc  memoriam  sine  maximis  moH- 
hu  rerum  agitata.)  Cassius  was  a  Patrician,  and  the  measure  must,  in  all 
probability,  have  originated  in  some  intestine  feud  among  the  dominant  class. 
His  opponents  proved  too  strong  for  him ;  for  as  soon  as  he  laid  down  his  office 
he  was  impeached  of  treason  and  put  to  death,  while  his  law,  regarding  the 
provisions  of  which  we  have  no  precise  information,  seems  not  to  have  been 
enforced.  ^  We  hear  no  more  of  Agrarian  Laws,  until  the  years  B.C.  424,'  417, 
416,'  when  much  agitation  prevailed  on  the  subject,  but  without  any  marked 
result.  By  far  the  most  important  measure  of  this  class  was  the  Lex  Liciniay 
carried,  after  a  protracted  struggle,  by  C.  Licinius  Scolo,  in  B.C.  S67,  *■  which 
served  as  the  foundation  of  ahnost  all  later  Agrarian  Laws.  The  chief  provisions 
were — 

1.  That  no  one  should  occupy  more  than  five  hundred  jugers  of  the  Ager 
Publicus  (ne  qms  plus  D,  iugera  agri  possideret.)  ' 

2.  That  no  one  should  have  more  than  a  hundred  large  and  five  hundred  small 
cattle  grazing  upon  the  public  pastures.  ^ 

8.  That  each  occupant  of  the  Ager  PubUcta  should  employ  a  certain  proportion 
of  firee  labourers  in  cultivating  it. ' 

The  enforcement  of  these  regulations  seems  to  have  been  intrusted  to  the 
Plebeian  Aediles,  whom  we  fin^  on  several  occasions,  prosecuting  and  fimng 
those  who  had  transgressed ; '  one  of  the  first  convictions  under  the  new  law 
being  that  of  C.  Licinius  Stolo  himself  who  had,  by  a  legal  fraud,  obtained 
possession  of  one  thousand  jugers,  and  was,  in  consequence,  sentenced  to  pay 
ten  thousand  asses. ' 

In  addition  to  these  fundamental  provisions,  the  law  would  doubtless  contain 
regulations  for  ascertaining  correctly  the  boundaries  of  the  Ager  Publicus  and 
private  property,  for  the  regular  payment  of  rent  to  the  state  on  the  part  of  the 
oocnpants,  and  for  ascertaining  the  amount  to  be  paid  in  each  case.  Niebuhr 
has  endeavoored  to  reproduce  the  law  in  full ;  but  in  descending  to  details,  we 

iLlv.  11.41.    DIonji.  VIIL  74 

9  LIT.  IV.  IS.  /f^Ti  vubiiei  dMdtmii  oalamarumque  deduetndarum  tpeg  ottenitUat, 

•  LIT.  IV.  47.  4&  Ducordia  liemi  ex  agrariit  hfnbuifuU et  ^um  (TribmnI)  Ugtm 

promulgoMMent  iU  ager  ex  hoHihuM  eaphu  riritim  aivideretur,  fco. 

4  LIt.  VL  42. 
4  LIT.  VL  35. 

4  Applan.  &C.  L  7.  8. 
T  Applan.  1.  a 

5  9.9.  LIT.  X.  la  23. 47.  XXXIIL  42.  XXXV.  10.    Ot1<L  FmL  V.  KS. 

•  LIT.  VIL  16. 
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h870  little  to  g^ide  us  beyond  oonjecture.     (See  Nicbahr's  Roman  Histoiy,  ToL 
ni.  p.  11.  Engl,  ti-ans.) 

For  upwards  of  two  centuries  after  the  passing  of  the  Lex  Licinia  no  attempt 
was  made  to  interfere  with  the  actu:il  occupants  of  the  Ager  Publicus.  Mean- 
while immense  additions  had  been  made  to  the  domains  of  the  commonwealth 
daring  the  contests  which  terminated  in  the  subjugation  of  all  Italy,  and,  during 
the  second  Punic  war,  by  the  confiscations  of  lands  belonging  to  those  states 
which  had  revolted  to  Hannibal.  Large  portions  of  the  territory  thus  acquired 
had,  it  is  true,  been  assigned  to  the  faithful  allies  of  Uume,  had  been  disposed  of 
in  the  foundation  of  colonies,  and  made  over  to  the  veterans  of  Scipio,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  vast  tracts  had  been  retained  as  Ager  Puhlictts;  and  no  division  among 
the  poorer  citizens  individually  (viritim)  had  taken  place  since  tlie  Lex  Agraria 
passed,  greatly  to  the  disgust  of  the  Senate,  by  C.  Flaminius  when  Tribune  of 
the  Plel>s,  (B.C.  233,)  in  terms  of  which  the  lauds  conquered  from  the  Senones, 
south  of  Ariminum,  had  been  portioned  out  in  small  lots ;  and  hence  the  district 
received  the  name  of  Ager  Gallicus  Romanus,  *  Moreover,  although  the  Lex 
Licinia  had  never  been  repealed,  the  most  important  provisions  had  been  violated. 
A  large  number  of  the  wealtliier  families  had  gradually  become  occupiers,  many 
of  them,  doubtless,  by  purchase  and  inheritance,  of  an  extent  far  beyond  five 
hundred  jugers,  their  flocks  and  herds  gi-azing  on  the  public  pastures  greatly 
<sxceeded  the  lawful  number,  and  the  free  agricultural  labourers  had  been  almost 
entirely  superseded  by  slaves,  -  who,  especially  ader  the  conquest  of  Macedonia, 
oould  be  obtained  at  a  very  low  price.  On  the  oilier  hand,  the  estates  of  small 
proprietors  had  been  almost  all  swallowed  up  by  the  rich  landholders,  and  the 
number  of  the  poor  was  eveiywhere  increasing.  It  was  to  arrest  the  downward 
progress  of  the  humbler  classes,  and  to  remedy  the  abuses  by  which  it  had  been 
caused  that  Tiberius  Gracchus  introduced  his  celebrated  Lex  Sempronia  Agraria^ 
the  declared  object  of  which  was  to  revive,  under  a  modified  form,  the  ancient 
Lex  Licinia.  It  proposed  that  no  single  individual  should  occupy  more  than  five 
hundred  jugers  of  the  Ager  PubUcus^  but  that  a  father  should  be  allowed  a 
further  amount  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  jugers  for  each  of  his  sons,  not  exoeedinz 
two,  so  that  no  one  should  hold  for  himse&  and  family  more  than  one  thousand 
;ugers ;  that  the  surplus  remaining  over  afler  this  new  adjustment  had  token 
place  should  be  divided  among  the  poorer  citizens,  and  that  funds  should  bo 
advanced  to  them  out  of  the  treasures  bequeathed  by  Attalos  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  stock  their  allotments.  It  is  evident,  from  what  has  been  said  above, 
{see  p.  268,}  that  a  sweeping  change  of  this  nature  suddenly  introduced* 
although  containing  clauses  providing  for  compensation  in  certain  cases,  would 
«ntail  heavy  loss  on  a  large  class  of  persons,  and  would,  in  many  instances^ 
■amount  to  a  confiscation  of  property.  Hence,  the  bill  was  met  by  the  most 
violent  opposition ;  but  it  was  passed  notwithstanding,  and  a  standing  commiesion 
appointed  to  cany  it  into  effect  The  difficulties  and  obstinate  opposition 
encountered  at  every  step  rendered  the  progress  of  this  body  very  slow;  and  the 
reader  of  bistoiy  is  well  aware,  that  this  and  all  the  other  enactments  of  Tiberius 
Gracchus  and  his  brother  were  set  aside  or  eluded  after  the  death  of  the  latter.' 

In  the  civil  atrife  which  preceded  the  final  dissolution  of  the  commonwealth, 

1  Gie.  Brat  14.  Aead.  U.  A.  De  Inr  11.  17.    VsL  Max.  V.  It.  6.    V«rro  R.  R.  L 1.    Pdrb. 
n.2L  ' 

s  See  on  thii  point  Pint  Tib.  Graccb.  8. 
•  Pint  Tib.  Gracch.  S  wqq.    Ur.  Eplt  LVIII.    VeUeiaB  II.  2.    Appian.  B.C.  L  9.    Cic  pia 

Seat  48.   Victor  de  Tlr.  111.  S4.  trr  r 
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ft  my  largo  portion  of  ihe  pablic  Undi  ia  Italy  were  alienated  from  the  state  and 
made  over,  by  the  eetablUhment  uf  military  coloniee,  to  the  aoldien  of  the  great 
commanders — Sulk,  Pompeini,  JnUui  C«sar,  and  the  Trinmrin.  A  oontidorabla 
qnautity,  however,  still  remained  np  to  the  time  of  Veepaiian,  by  whom  aaaign' 
oienti  ill  Samaium  were  made  to  hia  veteiaiu,  and  the  litllo  that  wag  left  waa 
aiipoeed  of  by  Domi^an,  after  whose  reign  the  state  posseaied  acarcelj  any 
property  in  land  b  Italy. 

In  addition  to  the  Ltx  Catiia — Lex  Licinia — Lex  Flaminia,  and  Lex 
Stmpronia,  whicli  have  been  adverted  to  in  the  above  sketch,  the  following 
Ltgia  Agrariat  deserve  notice . — 

Lex  Thoria,  passed  by  Sp.  Thoriiu,  TKhnna  of  tlie  Plebe,  B.C.  107.  The 
object  of  tliis  law,  as  far  ai  we  can  gather  from  Appian,  was  to  prohibit  any 
farther  disiribntion  of  land  under  the  L^.c  Sempronia,  and  to  ordain  that  the  rents 
paid  by  the  occupies,  who  were  to  be  left  in  undisturbed  possession,  sbonld,  in 
all  time  coining,  be  divided  among  the  poorer  dliicns  instead  of  b^ng;  made  ovel 
to  the  public  E^ichequer. ' 

Lex  Appulaa,  passed  by  L.  Appuleius  Saturn  in  us  when  Tribane  of  the  Fleba, 
B.C.  100.  Tliis  was  the  law  to  which  Q.  MctcUus  Numidicns  relused  to  swear 
obedience,  and  was,  in  consequence,  forced  to  go  into  exile.  * 

Lex  Servitia,  propoeed  by  P.  Serviliua  Rullus,  Tribune  of  (he  Plebs,  B  C.  63, 
fbr  the  division  of  the  Ager  Canipanus,  and  strenuously  opposed  by  Cicero,  In 
consequence  of  whoso  exertions  it  was  thrown  out.  The  speeches  dclivcied 
against  this  law  throw  mucli  light  upon  various  topics  eoimected  with  the  Ayer 
Publiciu. ' 

Lex  Jtdia,  passed  by  JiiliiM  CiPflar  during  his  ConsulBlii|i,  H.C.  59,  in  t^nns 
of  whicli  the  Ager  Campanus  was  distributed  amonj;  twenty  thousand  citizens 
It  would  appear  that  this  territory  was  not  occupied  by  large  holders,  but  was 
pottioned  out  in  a  number  of  small  fanns,  and  tlie  holden  of  Uiese  were  probably 
teiuiDts  belonging  to  tbo  class  described  above  (see  p,  268).  Hence, 
there  was  DO  tumultuous  oppositioD  to  this  nieasurc.  The  chief  objection 
was  the  impolicy  of  depriving  the  state  of  the  large  revenue  derived  from 
this  region  which  ia  deacribed  by  Cicero  tta — Caput  i-atrae  pecuniae, ;««» 
onuimenlum,  aiibridiuia  btUi,  fandamfntuia  vecligatium,  korrewrt  legionum, 
tolatium  aimoiiae  (De  leg.  agi.  II.  29).* 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


THE  ROMAN  REVENUES.^ 


Ditfcrent  Wonis  Bifntiyinc  RcTcaac — Pascua^VecHgalia — J 
— are  the  terms  employed  to  denote  generally  the  Revenues  of  Rome,  from  wfaat- 
ef  cr  source  derived. 

Pascua^  i.e.  Pasture  lands,  signified  Revenue;  because,  in  the  earliest  agea, 
the  public  income  was  derived  solely  from  the  rent  of  pastures  belonging  to  the 
state.  Thus  Pliny  declares — Etiam  nunc  in  Tabulis  Censariis  Pascua  dicuntur 
omnia  ex  quibus  Populus  reditus  habet^  quia  diu  hoc  solum  VectigalfueraU  ' 

Vectigal  is  the  word  used  more  frequently  than  any  other  to  denote  the 
Revenue  of  the  state  generally.  It  is  probably  connected  etymologically  with 
Veko^  and  may  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  the  Greek  ^o^of,  which  bears  the 
same  meaning. 

Publicum,  in  its  widest  acceptation,  comprehended  every  thing  which 
belonged  to  the  community  at  large,  and  hence  included  not  only  the  domain 
lands,  their  produce,  and  the  Exchequer,  but  also  roads,  bridges,  and  public 
buildings  of  all  descriptions.  In  a  more  limited  sense,  it  signified  Revenue^ 
the  word  Vectigal  being,  in  this  case,  understood.  Indeed,  the  ellipse  is  some- 
times supplied,  as  when  Cioero  says — Diognotus,  qui  ex  pubUcis  vectigaUbus 
tanta  lucra  facit. ' 

Soarccs  of  the  Roman  Rcreaac — ^The  Roman  Revenues  were  derived 
partly  from  lands,  mines,  and  other  property  held  by  the  state,  partly  from  taxes 
paid  by  Roman  citizens  and  by  the  subjects  of  Rome.  Those  subject  states  who 
paid  a  fixed  sum  in  money  were  styled  Stipendiarii,  *  those  who  paid  a  propor- 
tion of  the  produce  of  their  soil,  Vectigales;  and  the  latter  were  regarded  as 
occupying  a  more  favourable  position  than  the  former.  The  terms,  however, 
are  frequently  used  indifferently,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  the  provincials,  in  many 
cases,  paid  a  portion  of  their  taxes  according  to  one  system,  and  a  portion 
according  to  the  other. 

Rcrenac  derireci  from  ijaad. — ^The  Revenue  derived  from  land  was  of  two 
kukds,  according  as  the  land  was  the  property  of  the  state,  (^Ager  PubUcus,  see 
last  chapter,)  and  the  occupiers  merely  tenants  at  will  or  upon  leases  of  limited 
duration,  or  was  the  absolute  property  of  the  occupiers,  subject  to  certain  burdens 

1  The  chief  aneient  matboritiea  on  the  BomMi  Beremief  win  be  fo«nd  collected  end 
arrenged  In  the  treetlee  by  Peter  Bnmun,  entitled,  V^eftgoUa  PtpuM  Bmmnm,  4teb  Leld. 

1734. 

»  p«a  RN.  xvnt  a 

S  Cia  in  Verr.  III.  38. 

4  Impotitum  Veetiffal  eat  eertvm  quod  Stipendiarium  dicilur^  ui  Hiapanu  HpUriwiM  Pwinmw, 
auati  victoruie  praemium  ac  poena  MH,  Cia  In  Verr.  III.  S.  comp.  IV.  00.  tnr.  in  <^<X  X 
de  Prot.  Cons.  5.  de  legg.  III.  la  pro  B«lb.  1&  LIt.  XXIV.  47.  XXXVII.  S&  Caefi  BL  a 
L  il.  VIL  lO. 
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in  favoiir  of  the  state.  In  the  former  case,  the  Revenue  received  was,  in  the 
strictest  sense,  a  rent  psud  by  a  tenant  to  bis  landlord,  in  the  latter  case,  it  was 
what  we  now  term  a  hmd-tax.  Bj  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  public  Revenue 
derived  from  land  in  Italj  during  the  commonwealth  proceeded  from  Ager 
Publicus^  and  was  therefore  rent.  In  the  Provinces  bevond  the  seas,  on  the  other 
Land,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Africa,  Macedonia,  Asia,  and  others,  the  inhabitants  were, 
for  the  most  part,  lefl  in  possession  of  their  lands,  but  were  required  to  pay  a 
fixed  sum  in  money  or  a  certain  proportion  of  the  produce  of  the  soil.  The 
amonnt  so  paid  would  of  course  vary  according  to  the  circumstances  of  each 
particular  Province  and  of  each  district ;  and  we  are  acqnainted  with  the  details 
in  a  very  few  cases  only.  Rome,  however,  unquestionably  possessed  Ager 
Publicus  in  the  Provinces  as  well  as  in  Italy.  Thus,  wo  are  told  by  Cicero  that 
Sicily  was  the  most  favoured  of  all  the  Provinces ;  for  when  it  had  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Romans,  the  inhabitants  paid  them  no  more  than  they  had 
previously  paid  to  their  own  kings  and  rulers.  But  although  this  applied  to 
Sicily  generally,  a  few  states  were  in  a  worse  position — Perpaucae  Siciliae 
dvilates  sunt  hello  subactae  quorum  ager  cum  esset  puhUcus  P.  JR.  /actus 
tamen  iUis  est  redditus.  Is  ager  a  censoribus  heart  solet,^  In  this  case, 
although  the  ancient  proprietors  were  allowed  to  remain  on  their  estates,  they  were 
no  longer  proprietors,  but  tenants,  who  held  upon  short  leases,  and  paid  a  full 
rent  for  the  land  which  they  occupied,  and  wliich  the  state  might  take  from  them 
at  any  time  and  dispose  of  at  pleasure  (p.  268.)  So  also  many  of  the  larger 
cities  in  the  Provinces  possessed,  previous  to  their  subjugation  by  the  Romans, 
Ager  Publicus  of  their  o^vn,  which  in  certain  cases  they  would  be  pcimitted 
to  retain,  while  in  others  it  would  be  traiisfentid  to  their  conquerors. 

This  being  premised,  the  Revenue  derived  from  land,  under  whatever  tenure 
it  might  be  held,  was  divided  into  two  heads,  according  as  ft  was  received  from 
cultivated  or  uncultivated  land.  In  the  former  case  it  was  termed  Decumae^  in 
the  latter,  Scriptura, 

l>«cuinnc. — We  have  already  pointed  out  (p.  268)  that  the  occupiers  of 
the  Ager  Publicus  in  Italy,  who  were  tenants  at  will,  paid  to  the  state  one- 
tenth  of  the  produce  of  the  arable  lands.  This  was  the  proportion  paid  by  the 
proprietors  of  estates  in  Sicily  in  the  shape  of  land-tax, '  and  this  was  the 
amount  of  land-tax  in  Sardinia  also ;  for  we  are  expressly  told  that  Csssar 
punished  the  SiUcitani  in  that  island  by  ordering  them  to  pay  an  eighth  instead 
of  a  tithe  (et  pro  decumis  octavos  pendere  iussu)  '  The  tithe  being  therefore 
the  ordinary  amount  levied  in  Italy  and  in  the  Provinces  first  subdued,  was  used 
as  the  general  term  to  denote  the  proportion  of  the  produce  of  arable  land  paid 
to  the  state  in  the  shape  of  rent  or  of  land-tax,  whatever  that  proportion  might 
be  in  reality.  Thus,  although  vineyards  and  oliveyards  usually  paid  a  fifth,  this 
was  included  under  the  designation  ofDccumae;  and  Cicero,  when  enumerating 
the  various  extortions  connived  at  by  Verres,  uses  such  phrases  as  the  following 
— Quid?  Amestratini  miseri,  impositis  ita  maoihs  decumis,  ut  ipsis  reliqui 
nihil  Jierety  nonne^  &c  *  A  great  mass  of  curious  information  with  regard  to 
the  working  of  the  tithe  system  in  Sicily,  in  all  its  details,  will  be  found  embodied 
in  the  third  oration  of  the  second  action  against  Verres,  the  whole  of  that  division 
of  the  speech  being  devoted  to  this  subject.    The  oocnpiers  of  the  public  lands 

1  CI«.  In  Verr.  III.  6. 
S  Clo.  In  Verr.  III.  6.  8  et  passim. 
S  Hint  de  bello  Afr.  cap.  uu. 
4  Cio.  In  Verr.  III.  39. 
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wbo  |Mud  Deeumae  are  usnallj  termed  AratoreSy  and  as  such  are  opposed  to  the 
Pecuarii  or  Pastores^  to  be  mentioned  in  the  next  paragraph. 

Aeriptam. — In  addition  to  the  arable  lands  from  which  Deeumae  were 
exacted,  the  state  possessed  vast  tracts  of  wild  woodj  and  mountain  pasture 
^silvae — saltiis — pascua — pastumes)  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  especially  in 
Samninm  and  Lucania,  to  which  sheep  and  cattle  were  driven  in  summer  from 
the  hot  plains  on  the  sea  coast,  (jgreges  ovium  longe  abiguntur  ex  Apulia  in 
Samnium  aestivatum,)  ^  a  system  still  followed,  and  indeed  rendered  necessary 
by  the  climate  and  natural  features  of  the  country.  Those  who  turned  out  their 
flocks  and  herds  on  the  public  pastures  were  termed  Pecuarii  ^  or  Pastores^  and 
were  obliged  to  make  a  declaration  to  the  Collector  of  Revenue  for  the  district 
{ad  Publicanum  prqfiteri)  of  the  number,  which  was  written  down  in  a  register 
kept  for  the  purpose,  and  hence  the  money  levied  was  called  Scriptural  and  the 
land  itself  Ager  Scripturarius^  {Scripturarius  ager  publicus  appellatur,  in 
quo  ut  pecora  pascantur^  cerium  aes  est:  quia  Publicanus  acribendo  conficit 
rationem  cum  pastore.)  If  any  one  was  detected  in  turning  out  cattle  not 
registered  (51  inscriptum  pecus  paverint)*  he  was  liable  to  be  prosecuted  bv  the 
Collector  of  the  Revenue ;  but  a  fraud  of  this  description  must  be  distinguished 
from  a  violation  of  the  Lex  Licinia,  committed  when  an  individual  turned  ont 
a  greater  number  of  sheep  and  oxen  upon  the  poblio  pastures  than  the  provision! 
of  that  law  allowed  to  any  one  individual  (p.  271.)  The  Plebeian  Aediles  are 
generally  mentioned  as  the  persons  who  instituted  proceedings  against  trans- 
gresaora  of  the  statute  (p.  192.) 

There  were  public  pastures  in  Sicily  also,  in  Asia,  in  Africa,  and  doubtless  in 
nearly  all  the  provinces/ 

illeialla,  &c. — In  addition  to  the  income  derived  from  Deeumae  and  Scrip' 

turOf   large  sums  were   obtained  from    mines,   (meicdiOf)  including   minerals   of 

every  description^  which,  together  with  the  timber  and  other  productions  of  the 

public  forests,   may  be  classed  under  the  head  of  Ager  Publicus,      An  ancient 

decree  of  the  Senate  forbade  the  working  of  mines  in  Italy;  but  mines  of  gold, 

silver,  copper,  Iron,  lead,  and  cinnabar,  the  property  of  the  sute,  were  worked 

with  great  profit  in  the  Provinces,  especially  in  Spain,  which  was  above  all  other 

countries  rich  in  mineral  wealth,  {AfetaUa  auri — argenli — aeris— Jerri— piumbi — 

minii ;  Jbdinae  auraritte^  argentariae— /error iae — mimariae;  auri/bdinae — wgenii- 

fodinae,')^     In  like  manner,  Revenue  was  obtained  from  stone  quarries,  {ltq>ici- 

dtnae,)  especially  the  grindstone  quarries  of  Crete^  (Cotoriae,)''  from  chalk-pics, 

(creti/odinaej)*  and,  above  all,  from  salt-works,  {salinae^)  which  were  turned  to 

advantage  from  a  very  early  period.*     The  Revenue  derived  from  the  value  of 

the  salt  itself  must  be  distinguished  from  the  tax  upon  salt,  (vectig<d  ex  taiaria 

amumOf)  instituted  by  the  Censors  C.  Claudius  and  M.  Livius,^*^  (B.C.  204,)  and 

we  may  perhaps  infer,  from  a  passage  in  Livy,^^  that  the  sale  of  salt  under  the 

republic  was  a  govenmient  monopoly. 

1  VuTO  R.  R.  IL  1.    Hor.  Epod  I.  37. 
>  LIT.  X.  V3.  47.  XZXIII.  42.  XZXV.  10. 

s  Fast.  S.T.  SaltuM,  p.  SOS.  s.v.  Seripiurmrnu,  pi  SSIL    LaelL  fragm.  VXk  XX VL    Plant 
Trae.  L  iL  41.  s«|q. 

4  Varro  Le. 

<  Cla  in  Varr.  11.  S.  pro  tog.  ManU.  &  ad  Fanu  XIIL  68^  Plla.  H.N.  XIX.  3. 15. 

•  Plln.  H.N.  XXXIIL  4  7.  XXXIV.  la  17.  XXXVII.  131    Uv.  XXXIT.  tl  XXXIX.  M 
XLV.  IS.  80.    Stnh.  IIL  p.  14& 

7  Digest  XXXIX  It.  15. 

5  DIgMt  VIL  i.  IS.  XXIV.  111.  7. 

•  Plln.  H.N.  XXX L  7.    LW.  1. 3S.    Cie.  pro  leg.  BCaa.  Z 
10  LIT.  XXIX.  S7. 

UUt.  II.  a. 
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FSnafly,  under  thia  head  we  may  class  the  money  raUed  from  the  sale  of 
limber  and  from  the  tar  works  (picariae)  in  the  public  forests.  ^ 

PortoHa. — The  export  and  import  dues  levied  at  the  various  seaports  in  Italy 
and  the  Provinces  formed  another  very  important  branch  of  Revenue.  We  hear 
of  the  existence  of  Portoria  during  the  regal  period,  and  of  their  temporary 
abolition  by  Publicola. '  The  amount  of  the  Portoria  was  augmented  as  the 
empire  itself  extended,  both  by  the  vast  increase  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Italy, 
and  also  by  the  duties  levied  in  other  oountries,  which  were  appropriated  by  the 
Boman  treasury  when  the  countries  themselves  were  subjugated. '  Q.  CaecilluB 
MeteUos  Nepos,  when  Praetor,  (B.C.  60,)  passed  a  law  abolishing  Portoria 
in  Italy;*  but  they  were  revived  by  Cesar,'  and  continued  by  aucoeedlng 
emperors.' 

Burman  has  pointed  out  that  the  term  Portorium^  although  im>perly  denoting 
what  we  call  Customs,  was  sometimes  applied  to  a  toll  paid  on  crossing  a  bridge, 
and  also  to  transit  dues  for  goods  merely  passing  through  a  countiy. ' 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  both  the  articles  subject  to  duty  and  the  amount  of 
the  duty  must  have  varied  for  different  places  and  for  different  periods ;  but 
i^n  these  points  we  are  almost  totally  destitute  of  information.  It  would  appear 
that  at  Syracoae,  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  the  Portoria  were  an  ad  valorem  dn^ 
of  five  per  cent.  *  Under  the  empire,  the  ordinary  tax  upon  articles  imported 
into  Italy  seems  to  have  been  two  and  a-half  per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  *  and  this 
is  probably  what  Suetonius  terms  Publicum  Quadragesimae.  -^ 

The  Portoria,  Decumae,  and  Scriptura  formed  the  three  chief  sources  of 
Revenue  during  the  most  flourishing  period  of  the  republic,  and  as  such,  are 
dassed  together  by  Cicero— /fa  nequ£  ex  portiu  neque  ex  decumis,  neque  ex 
ecriptura  vectigal  conservari  potest  ......  saepe  totius  anni  fructus  uno 

mmore  pericuU,  atque  uno  beUi  terrore,  amittitur  (Pro.  leg.  Man.  6.) 

TiibatM  was  a  property  tax,  being  a  per  centage  levied  upon  the  fortmM 
ot  each  Roman  citizen,  as  rated  in  the  books  of  the  Censors.  The  snm  raised 
in  this  manner  does  not  appear  to  have  been  considerable  until  the  practice  of 
granting  pay  to  the  troops  vras  introduced.  From  this  time  forward  the  proceeds 
of  the  TribtUum  were  chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  applied  to  make  provision  for 
the  aes  mititare  and  other  expenses  of  war.^^  It  was  paid  by  all  citizens  who 
were  ceiuij  Patricians  and  Plebeians  alike.  ^'  We  find,  indeed,  on  one  occadon, 
a  claim  for  exemption  preferred  by  the  pontic  and  angurs,  bat  it  was  not 
allowed.^'  The  amount  raised  annnally  varied  according  to  the  demands  of  the 
public  seryice,  and  was  fixed  by  the  Senate,  who  were  said  indicere  tributmm, 
while  the  people  oorrelatively  were  said  con/erre  tributum.  Since  the  amoant 
required  varied  from  year  to  year,  the  rate  per  cent  must,  in  like  manner, 
have  varied;  and  we  cannot  feel  certain  that  property  of  every  description  was 
rated  equally.    It  is  stated  that  Gato,  whose  OBUsorBhip  (B.C.  184)  was  marked 

^  CIc.  Brat.  23.    Digest  L.  ztL  17.    Vectigal  talinarwn,  metaUorum  et  picariarum. 

•  LIT.  II  9.    Dlonya.  V.  22. 

s  Ut.  XXXIL  7.  XL.  SL    Velleins  II  6.    Gic.  bx  Verr.  72-75i  de  leg.  agr.  IL  29. 
4  etc.  ad  Att.  IL  IS.  oomp.  md  Q.  F.  L  1.    Dion  Can.  XXXYIL  6L 
s  Saet  Caes.  43 

•  Dion  Can.  XLVIII.  91    TMlt.  Ann.  xnL  51. 

I  Senec.  de  const  mp.  14.    Flin.  H.V.  XU.  14    SMton.  YUell  14. 
f  Clc.  in  Verr.  II  75. 

•  QnlntU.  declam  359. 

^  9  Sneton.  Veep.  1.  corap.  Symmach.  £pp.  N  C2.  63. 

II  LIT.  IV.  60  V.  10.  VI.  82. 

1*  Ut.  IV.  60.   The  relaxation  mentioned  In  Llr.  II.  9.  does  not  appear  to  haw  been  per- 
manent 
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bj  riogdiur  sereritj,  taxed  oertain  artides  of  luxury  at  l^SOth  per  cent,  on  a 
•  greatlj  exaggerated  valuation.  ^ 

Tributum  seems  to  have  been  regolarlj  levied  from  the  institation  of  the 
Census  bj  Servius  TuUins'  until  the  triumph  of  Aemilius  Panlus,  in  B.C.  167, 
after  the  complete  subjugation  of  Macedonia,  when  snch  vast  sums  were  poured 
into  the  Roman  treasury  that  this  tax  was  abolished  as  no  longer  neoessaiy 
(Omni  Macedanum  gaza,  quae  fait  maxinui,  potUus  est  Patdus:  tantum  in 
aerarium  pecuniae  invexit^  ut  unius  imperataris  praeda  Jmem  attukrit  tribu- 
torum,)  *  This  immunity  continued  for  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  years ; 
but  in  the  Consulship  of  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  (B.C.  48,)  a  few  months  only  after 
Cicero  wrote  the  paragraph  quoted  aboye,  the  impoyerished  state  (Mf  the  exchequer 
rendered  it  neoessaiy  to  reimpose  the  Tributum,  which  was  reguUuiy  kvied 
under  the  empire.  ^ 

Although  Tributum^  in  the  restricted  sense  of  the  word,  was  paid  by  Boman 
citizens  alone,  a  tax  of  the  same  nature,  and  sometimes  designated  by  the  same 
name,  was  levied  in  the  Provinces  also.    Thus,  we  are  told  by  Cicero,  that  in 
Sicily — Omnes  SicuU  ex  censu  quotannis  tributa  confentnt;'  we  hear  fipomthe 
same  authority  of  a  poll  tax  in  the  Province  of  Cfltcia,  which  included  part  of 
Phrygia,  (atidivimus  nihil  aliud  nisi  imperata  ivttu^tihm  9olvi  non  posse^)  ' 
and  Appian, '  who  flourished  under  Hadrian,  informs  us  that  in  his  time  the 
Syrians  and  Cilicians  paid  a  poll  tax  annually,  amounting  to  one  per  cent,  on 
the  property  of  each  mdividual';  but  that  the  impost  on  the  Jews  was  heavier 
in  consequence  of  Uieir  fiequent  rebellions. 
Another  tax,  dating  from  an  early  period  of  the  commonwealth,  was  the — 
TigesiMa  niaaamiMioBHBi — a  duty  of  five  per  cent  on  the  value  of 
manumitted  slaves.    This  tax  was  instituted  B.C.  357,  under  very  extraordinaiy 
circumstances,  the  law  by  which  it  was  imposed  having  been  passed,  not  in  the 
Comitia  at  Bome,  but  in  the  camp  at  Sutrium.  *    This  is  the  tax  spoken  of  by 
Ckero  when  he  says — Portoriis  ItaUae  sublaiis,  agro  CampoMO  diviso,  quad 
vecdgal  superest  domesticum,  praeter  vicesimamf*  and  it  appears  to  have  con- 
tmuM  without  change  until  the  reign  of  Caracalla,  ^A.D.  211 — 217,)  by  whom 
it  was  raised  to  ten  per  cent. ;  (deeima  manumistumum ;)  but  his  immediate 
successor  Macrinus  reduced  it  to  the  original  rate.  ^  The  money  realised  from  this 
source  was  termed  Aurum  Vicesimarium,  and  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  republic 
was  hoarded,  **  ta  sanctiore  aeraria"  to  meet  extraordinary  emergencies. " 

The  charges  entailed  by  the  large  standing  armies  maintamed  under  the  empire, 
and  the  boimties  paid  to  soldiers  on  their  discharge,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
rapid  ^minution  of  the  Bevenue  derived  from  the  Ager  PubUcus  in  Italy,  rendered 
the  imposition  of  new  taxes  inevitable.    The  most  remarkable  of  these  were — 

TecticBl  Bcnna  TeMdlaak^ — ^This  was  introduced  after  the  civil  wars,  and 
oonsbted  of  a  per  oentage  levied  upon  all  oommoditifli  sold  by  anotioii  or  in 

1  Ut.  XXXIX.  41. 

>  Dlomri.  IV.  1&.  la 

S  ClA  lU  Off.  IL  SS.  and  lo  alio  Plln.  H.N.  XXXIIL  Z. 
'  4  Plat.  Aem.  Paal.  88.    Cta  ad  Fain.  XIL  SO.  PhiUppL  U.  ST. 

5  da  in  Van.  IL  sa  and  following  ebaptara. 

•  Clc.  ad  Att  V.  1&  eomp.  ad  Fam.  IIL  a 

7  Applaa  «a  rabna  Sn.  50. 

e  Lit.  y IL  )&    Jk  aUero  eomnh  nikil  wumorabUe  gmium :  ni$i  ptod  i^gmit, 
Stthimm  im  eaitrk  ftnl6utfw  <f  vimima  eorum,  ywi 

t  Ole.  ad  Att.  II.  1& 

MlMon  CaM.  LXXVIl.  9.  LXXVIII.  \t. 

II  Ut.  xxvn.  le. 
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€pn  miricet.    It  was  ori^nally  one  per  cent  npon  the  prioe  (centeUma  remm 

venaUunu)  Tiberius,  soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  was  eamestlj  solicited 

to  abolish  this  tax;  bat  he  refused  npon  the 

plea — mUitare  aerarium  eo  subsidio  niti. 

Two  years  afterwards,  however,  (A.D.  17,) 

when  Cappadoda  was  reduced  to  a  Province, 

he  lowered  the  dnty  to  one  half  per  cent. 

(dtteentesimam  in  posterum  statuit ;)  but  in 

A.D.  31  he  found  it  necessary  to  return  to 

the  eentesima,  which  was  finidly  abolished  by  Caligula  in  A.D.  38,  a  concessioii 

oonunemorated  upon  the  small  brass  coins  of  that  emperor  by  the  letters  R.CC. 

(remissis  centesimia^)  as  may  be  seen  in  the  anneied  out.  ^ 

Tcctical  jUanclploram  Veaallani. — ^The  last  mentioned  tax  did  not  apply 
to  the  sale  of  slaves,  npon  the  price  of  whom  Augustus  levied  a  duty  of  two  per 
cent,  (quinqwigesima^)  which  he  applied  to  military  purposes  and  to  the  payment 
of  night  watchmen.  This  two  per  cent,  had  been  augmented  to  four  per  cent, 
before  the  second  Consulship  of  Nero,  (A.D.  56,)  by  whom  it  was  at  that  time 
modified  in  so  far  that  he  made  it  payable  by  the  seller  and  not  by  the  buyer 
(^VecUgal  quo^  quirUae  et  vicesimae  venaUum  mancipiorum remissum,  specie 
magis  quam  vt^  ^.)  ' 

ricesiBia  JHcredliatlBDi.— Instituted  by  Aug^tus  A.D.  6.  It  was,  as  the 
name  implies,  a  tax  of  five  per  cent,  on  successions  and  legacies,  none  being 
exempt  except  very  near  relations,  («-Xi}v  tZp  Traw  cvyytvuvy)  that  is,  probably, 
those  who  were  technically  termed  tui  heredes  and  poor  persons  who  inherited 
to  a  small  amount.  ^  The  discontent  occasioned  by  this  impost  was  deep,  and 
was  londly  expressed,  and  the  people  submitted  only  from  a  dread  of  something 
still  more  obnoxious.  *  Modifications  were  introduced  by  Nerva  and  Trajan;  but 
no  important  change  took  place  nntil  the  reign  of  Caracalla,  by  whom,  in  this  case 
as  weU  as  in  the  vigesima  manumissionum^  the  five  per  cent,  was  nused  to  ten  per 
cent. ;  but  his  successor  Macrinns  restored  matters  to  their  former  fooling. ' 

Qnadnicesima  ijitian. — Among  the  various  new  taxes  (vectigalia  nova 
et  inaudita)  imposed  by  Caligula,  was  a  duty 
of  two  and  a-hsdf  per  cent  on  the  amount  in 
dispute  in  all  suits  at  law  (pro  litibtis  atque 
iudiciisj  ubicumque  conceptis,  quadragesima 
gummae  de  qua  Utigaretur,)^  This  was 
probably  the  tax  whose  abolition  is  commem- 
orated, on  large  brasses  of  Galba,  by  the 
legend  R.  XL.  or  Reiussae  XXXX.  or  Quad- 

B1.QBNS.  REMISaAB. 

What  the  Qaadrageama  and  Quinqua- 
gerimay  repealed  by  Nero  may  have  been  we 
have  no  means  of  aedding ;  but  the  words  of 
the  historian,  who  records  their  abolition,  seem 
to  imply  that  they  were  iUegal  exactions.  ^ 

I  The  dhttf  anthorltl«s  regarding  the  Ctnterima  ere,  Tacit.  Ann.  L  7S.  It  49.  Dion  Cats. 
LVm.  1&  LIX.  9.    Suet.  Gal.  16. 

s  Dion  Case.  LV.  31.    Taolt  Ann.  XIII.  31. 

S  Dion  Case.  LY.  fi.    Bnet.  OcUt.  49. 

4  Dion  Case.  LVL  ML 

4  PUn.  Panec  Sfi.  Dion  Caia.  LXXYII.  9.  LXXYIIL  12.  oomp.  Ulpian.  In  oollat.  tafi 
Koa-UtXYLInlt. 

•  taet  CaL  40. 

f  Tadt  Ann.  XIIL  SL 
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ll«die  •i  C«ll«ctlBg  Ike  Bcrcnae. — Tiie  Roman  Revenue  was,  for  the  most 
part,  not  collected  directly,  bnt  the  different  taxes  in  Italy  and  in  the  Provinooi 
were  farmed  out,  that  is,  ^ere  let  upon  lease  to  contractors,  who  undertook,  at 
their  own  risk  and  cost,  to  levy  the  dues,  and  to  pay  a  fixed  sum  annually  into 
the  treasuiy. 

The  persons  who  entered  into  these  contracts  with  the  state  were  regarded  as 
forming  a  distinct  class,  (ordo,)  and  were  all  comprehended  under  the  general 
name  of  Publicani  ;  {quia  publico  fruuntur ;)  but  those  who  fanned  particular 
taxes  were  frequently  distinguished  by  a  title  derived  from  the  impost  in  which 
they  were  specially  interested,  and  thus  the  terms  Decumani,  Scripturariiy  and 
Portitores^  are  applied  to  the  lessees  of  the  Decumae^  Scriptura^  and  Portoria; 
the  persons  from  whom  these  taxes  were  collected  being  respectively  the  Aratores, 
Pecuarii,  and  Mercatores.  Occasionally  also,  the  contractors  who  farmed  the 
taxes  of  a  particular  district  or  Province  were  named  from  the  country  in  question, 
and  hence  Asiani  is  used  by  Cicero  to  denote  the  Publicani  who  fanned  the 
Revenues  of  the  Roman  Province  of  Asia.  ^ 

The  state,  in  granting  the  lease,  was  said  locare  vectigalia^  and  the  process 
was  called  locatio ;  those  who  took  the  lease  were  said  conducere  or  redimere^ 
and  hence  redemtores^  which  is  a  general  term  for  contractors  of  any  kind,  is 
sometimes  employed  as  synonymous  with  Publicani, 

To  farm  the  Revenues,  or  even  a  portion  of  the  Revenues,  of  a  large  Province, 
required  an  immense  establishment  of  slaves  and  subordinates  of  every  kind,  as 
well  as  vast  warehouses  for  storing,  and  fleets  of  merchantmen  for  transporting 
f>om  place  to  place,  the  produce  collected.  An  enterprise  of  this  magnitude  was 
obviously  beyond  the  means  of  any  private  individual,  however  wealthy,  and  was 
always  undertaken  by  joint  stock  companies,  which  were  called  societates^  the 
partners  being  termed  sociL  The  Publicani  had  become  a  body  of  importance 
as  early  as  the  second  Punic  war, '  and  their  numbers,  wealth,  and  influence 
increased  with  the  extension  of  the  Roman  empire  and  the  increase  of  its  Revenue. 
The  societates,  during  the  last  century  of  the  republic  and  under  the  early 
emperors,  *  were  composed  chiefly  of  members  of  the  Equestrian  order,  who,  as 
we  have  already  explained,  (p.  101,)  were  in  reality  the  class  of  monied  men« 
In  fact,  the  Equites^  as  a  body,  may  be  said  to  have  had  a  monopoly  of  this 
department  of  mercantile  speculation ;  and  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  collec* 
tion  of  the  public  revenue  Equites  and  Publicani  became  convertible  terms. 
Although  the  Romans  looked  with  little  respect  upon  traffic  conducted  upon 
a  small  scale,  the  Publicani  were  always  treated  with  great  respect ;  and  by 
Cioero,  who,  however,  had  a  special  object  in  view,  they  are  complimented  in 
the  most  high  flown  language — Fhs  enim  equitum  Romanorum^  omamentum 
civitoHs,  Jirmamentum  reipubUcae,  Publicanorum  ordine  c<mtinetar\  (Pro. 
Plane.  9 ;)  and  it  would  appear  that  among  the  Cerent  classes  of  PubUcam 
the  farmers  of  the  Decumae  held  the  most  honourable  place — Decumani,  hoc  est^ 
principes  et  quasi  Senatores  publicanorum  (In.  Yerr.  II.  71.) 

The  duty  of  letting  the  different  branches  of  the  Revenue  to  the  PuhUeani 
devolved,  as  we  have  seen,  (p.  203,)  on  the  Censors,  and  hence  these  leases 

1  It  U  dovbtftU,  bow«Tcr.  whether  the  word  PortUor  !•  not  eonflned  to  the  pertoni  In  the 
cnployment  of  thoee  PiMcami  who  fanned  the  Portoria,  to  the  tlde-waltem,  namely,  who 
watehed  the  reeoele  ae  they  loaded  and  diacbarged,  and  ezaeted  the  dntlet,  aee  Non.  ■.▼. 
PortUvTM,  p^  1&.  ed  QerL 

S  Cle.  ad  Att  L  17. 

t  Uw.  XXIIL  4S.  49. 
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were  generally  for  a  period  of  five  years.  The  locatio  of  the  taxes  for  all 
the  ProTmces,  except  Sicily,  ^  took  place  in  the  fomm,  by  public  auction ;  the 
upset  price  was  augmented  by  the  bidding  (liciiatione)  of  the  competitors,  the 
person  who  offered  the  advance  holding  up  his  finger,  hence  the  phrases  toUere 
digitum — digito  liceri. '  Sometimes,  led  away  by  the  ardour  of  competition,  a 
sum  was  offered  beyond  the  real  value  of  the  tax ;  and  we  find  examples  of  the 
PubUcani  petitioning  the  Senate  to  cancel,  or  at  least  modify,  the  terms  of  the 
bargain  (^Anani^  qui  de  Censoribus  conduxerant,  questi  sunt  in  Senatu^  se 
cujnditale  prolapsos^  nimium  magno  conduxisse:  ut  induceretur  locatio  postu- 
laverunL  ■ 

Eaofa  Societas  had  a  chairman  or  president  called  Manceps,  *  who  conducted 
the  bidding  at  these  auctions,  (hence  termed  auctor  emptUmiSy)  and  who  gave 
tecurity  to  the  state  for  the  due  performance  of  the  conditions  of  the  sale  and  the 
terms  of  the  contract,  ^  which,  from  being  drawn  up  by  the  Censors,  were  called 
Leges  Censoriae,  In  addition  to  the  MancepSy  each  Societas  had  a  Manager 
styled  Magister  Societatisy  *  a  business  man,  who  generally  remiuned  at  Rome, 
kept  the  accounts,  conducted  the  correspondence,  and  exercised  a  general  super- 
iutendence  over  the  affairs  of  the  company.  Under  hb  immediate  control  were  a 
number  of  officials,  who  took  charge  of  different  departments,  and  these  inspectors 
were  said  dare  operas  pro  magistro  or  esse  in  operis  societatis ;  hence  we  find 
in  Cicero  such  expressions  as  the  following — P.  Terentius,  meus  necessarius^ 
operas  in  portu  et  scriptura  Asiae  pro  magistro  dedit: — In  maiorem  modum 
a  te  petOy  Cn,  Papiunty  qui  est  in  operis  eius  societatis^  tueare^  curesque  nt 
eius  operae  quam  gratissimae  sint  sociis — Canuleius  vero,  qui  in  portu  Syra- 
cusis  operas  dabat, '  &c. 

Although  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Roman  Revenue  was  collected  according  to 
the  system  described  above,  the  TVibutuniy  paid  by  Roman  citizens,  formed 
an  exception.  This  tax  was  originally  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  army,  (aes 
militare,)  and  was,  it  would  seem,  levied  by  persons  entitled  Tribuni  aerarO^ 
by  whom  it  was  diflbursed  to  the  soldiers,  without  passing  through  the  public 
treasury.  Every  thing,  however,  connected  with  these  Tribuni  acrarU  in 
involv»l  in  the  greatest  obscurity  and  doubt.  * 

Total  Rercane. — It  has  been  stated,  on  the  authority  of  Plutarch,  (Pomp. 
45,)  that  the  total  amount  of  the  income  of  the  state,  from  every  source,  was, 
before  the  conquests  of  Pompeius  in  the  east,  200  millions  of  Sest^ces,  and  that 
it  was  increased  by  him  to  840  millions,  the  former  sum  being  equivalent,  in 
round  numbers,  to  £1,600,000  steriing,  the  latter  to  £2,800,000.  But  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  believe  that  either  of  these  sums  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  cover  the  expenditure  of  the  commonwealth  at  that  epoch ;  and  it  will  be  seen, 
upon  referring  to  the  original,  that  the  words  of  the  biographer  do  not  neceasaiily 
imply  that  he  comprehended  the  whole  revenue  derived  by  Rome  from  tJl  her 

1  Tb«  tazM  of  Sioll/  were  let  In  the  UUnd  itself.    Clo.  in  Verr.  IL  &  64. 

S  See  Cio.  in  Verr.  L  54  IIL  11. 

t  Cio.  Ml  Att  L  17. 

4  PaiiL  DIao.  t.T.  iianttpt,  p.  1S|.  Pieod.  Atooa.  in  Cio.  dlr.  in  Q.  C.  la  wKgt—Hmtdmm^ 
fmMieamumm  prineipe§t  end  nenee  Maneipes  is  sonietloiet  lued  as  equlrelent  to  PwNietmL 

f  Varro  L.  L  V.  f  4a    Aeoon.  ed  Cio.  in  Verr.  1. 54.    Poljb.  VL  15l 

*  e.g.  On.  Plamenu,  equn  RomanuMt  prineepi  inter  nio0,  marimarum  toeietatum  oncfer, 
phKrhmarwm  magitter.    Cic.  pro  Plana  ISl 

7  da  ad  A^  XL  10.  ad  Fam.  XUI.  t.  In  Verr.  IL  70.  oomp.  In  Verr.  IIL  41.  ad  7m. 
XIILO^. 

»  Bea  fflaai.  AnL  IIL  8.  58.  Cato  api  Anl.  Oell.  IX.  10.  Varro.  L  L.  V.  ^  isi.  Pan!.  DIae. 
a.r.  aeroHi  trih>mi,  p.  2.  Pseud  A  scon,  ad  Cic  in  Verr.  L  13,  Every  tning  known  upon 
this  sol^Jeot  will  be  found  in  the  essay  of  Mad?lg,  D«  TribuniM  Aerartia,  oontaiaed  in  the 
aei'ond  Toluroe  of  his  Oputcula  Aeademica. 
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SSd 


poesearions,  and  veiy  probably  his  observation  applied  to  the  Eastern  ProvinoM 
alone.  *  Gibbon  has  calculated  (Decline  and  Fall,  Chapter  YI.)  that  the  general 
income  of  the  Roman  Provinces  could  seldom  have  amounted,  after  the  accession 
of  Augustus,  to  less  than  fifteen  or  twenty  millions  of  oor  money,  while  both 
Wenck  and  Guizot  consider  this  estimate  too  low. 

rtf.  MoreoTer,  these  expressions.  If  strictly  interpreted,  must  meen  that  the  sum  of  310 
millions  of  Sesterces  (85  millions  of  draohmee)  was  aaded  by  Pompieus  to  the  former  revenue, 
not  thftt  the  rcTenoe  was  made  up  to  that  ram  bj  his  conquests. 


(*) 


Saored  Utensils,  (see  p.  891,)  ftom  the  frleae  of  the  temple  of  Jnpltor  Tonani  at  Rom& 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


ROMAN  LAW  AND  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE. 


It  must  not  bo  supposed  that  we  are  now  about  to  sketch  even  a  faint  outline 
of  Roman  Law  considered  as  a  science.     To  execute  such  an  undertaking  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  would  require  the  space  of  a  large  volume  instead  of  a  short 
chapter.    Our  object  is  very  limited.     We  propose — In  the  first  place,  to  name 
the  different  sources  from  which  Roman  Law  was  derived.    In  the  second  place, 
to  advert  very  briefly  to  those  portions  of  the  national  code,  a  certain  acquain- 
tance with  which  is  absolutely  indispensable  before  we  can  form  a  distinct  idea 
of  the  political  and  social  8tat«  of  the  people ;  and  here  we  must  confine 
ourselves  to  an  exposition  of  the  broad  and  simple  principles  recognised 
and  understood  by  the  community  at  large,  without  attempting  to  ex- 
plain the  complicated  modifications  and  subtle  refinements  which  were 
introduced  by  jurisconsults,  especially  under  the  empire.     Lastly,  to 
convey  a  general  idea  of  the  mode  of  procedure,  both  in  civil  suits  and 
in  criminal  impeachments.^ 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  chapter  III.  p.  110,  we  made  a  state- 
ment of  the  characteristic  rights  of  Roman  citizens  and  of  the  sub- 
divisions of  those  rights.    The  lus  Snffragii  and  the  lus  Honorum  we 
have  now  discussed  and  illustrated  as  fully  as  our  limits  will  permit; 
and  in  addition  to  what  has  been  already  said  regarding  the  hu 
Provocationis,  some  farther  remarks  will  be  made  in  the  concluding 
portion  of  this  chapter,  when  treating  of  criminal  trials.    As  yet  wo 
have  said  nothing  upon  the  lua  Connubu  and  the  Tus  Commerciiy  the  former 
comprehending  the  relations  existing  between  parents  and  children  as  well  as 
between  husbands  and  wives,  the  latter  embracing  the  different  modes  in  which 
propertT  might  be  legally  acquired,  held,  transferred  and  defended.    These  topics 
wi)]  now  occupy  our  attention ;  but  before  entering  upon  any  portion  of  the  Civil 
Law,  we  must  examine  into  the  foundations  on  which  it  rested. 

8igiiiiicail*n  of  the  word  laa. — I(js,  when  used  in  a  general  sense,  answers 
to  our  word  Law  in  its  widest  acceptation.  It  denotes,  not  one  particular  law  nor 
collection  of  laws,  but  the  entire  body  of  principles,  rules  and  statutes,  whether 
written  or  un>\Tittcn,  by  which  the  public  and  the  private  rights,  the  duties  and 

1  The  following  works  will  b«  found  highly  iii4>ful  to  the  student  who  may  desire  to 
eitamtne  closely  Into  the  topics  touched  upon  In  this  chapter.— Corpus  lurla  CitIHs  Ante- 
lustlniani,  edd.  BneeJdng,  BetAmamn.Ho/hcer,  See.  Bonn.  I83&,  &o. — Huro,  Lehrbueh  d. 
Oesehlchte d.  Roemlscben  RMhts  bis  suf  lusnnlan,  Berlin,  1932  (elerenth  ea\t\on.)—Sangnm. 
Ooschiohte  d.  Roemloshen  Rechts  Un  MIttelalter ;  the  Dai  Recht  des  Besltzes,  and,  Initeed 
all  the  writings  of  the  same  wMVtkOT.—E*^hmanm.Hothoeg,  Uandbneh  d.  Clrllpmcesses,  Bonn. 
IS34.— ZiMMtfrtt,  Oesehlchte  d.  Roemischen  Prlratrechts,  Heidelbi  1S26  —Rein,  Das  Ro» 
miscbe  Privatreeht  und  der  CiTllwocess,  Leips.  1830— A«t«,  Das  Crlmlnalrecht  d.  Roemar 
Lalpc  IS44 — Geik  Oesehlchte  d.  Roemischen  Crimlnalprocesses,  Lelpe.  1842. 
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the  obliffatioDi  of  meiif  as  members  of  a  commonity,  are  defined,  inculcated, 
protected  and  enforced.  Boman  writers  usaallj  recognise  a  threefold  division — 
1.  lus  Naturale^-2,  lus  Gentium — 3.  lus  Civile* 

1.  lua  Naturale^  comprehending  those  duties  which  are  acknowledged  and 
performed  bj  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  whether  civilized  or  barbarous.  Snch 
are,  the  union  of  uie  sexes  in  marriage  or  otherwise,  the  rearing  of  children,  and 
the  submission  of  the  latter  to  theur  parents. 

2.  lus  Gendumy  comprehending  the  principles  of  right  and  wrong,  nHiich  are 
generally  acknowledged  and  acted  npon  by  all  bodies  of  men  who  lutve  attained 
to  political  organization — quod  semper  aequum  et  hmum  est.  Such  are,  the 
plain  rules  of  honesty  and  equity,  the  importance  of  truth,  the  expediency  and 
necessity  of  adhering  to  treaties  and  compacts  deliberately  condnded. 

For  most  practical  purposes  the  lus  ffaturae  and  the  lus  Gentium  may  be 
indnded  under  one  head,  the  latter  bdng,  in  reality,  indnded  in  the  former, 
and  thus  Cicero  (Tusc  1. 13)  declares — Cortsensio  omntum  gentium  Lex  Naturae 
putanda  est  This  will  not,  however,  hold  good  onivenally ;  for,  by  the  lus 
Naturals  all  men  enjoyed  personal  freedom,  although  the  condition  of  slaveiy 
was  recognised  by  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  dvilized  nations  of  antiquity,  and  hence 
the  remark  of  florentinus  (Dig.  I.  v.  4) — Servitus  est  cONsnruno  lUBiS 
OENnuM  qua  quis  dominio  aUeno  cokt&a  naturam  stdmcitur, 

3.  lus  Civile^  comprehending  all  the  usages  and  laws  wMch  serve  to  regulate 
the  internal  administration  of  any  particular  community.  Hence,  when  q)Mking 
of  the  Romans,  lus  Civile  denotes  the  whole  body  of  Boman  Law,  from  what- 
ever source  derived.^  The  most  important  of  these  sources  we  shall  now 
proceed  briefly  to  enumerate. 

I.  lueses  XII  TabalaniM. — Formal  laws  were  enacted  onder  the  kings, 
first  in  the  Comitia  Curiata,  and  subsequently  in  the  Comitia  Centuriata  abo, 
tSter  the  establishment  of  that  assembly  by  Servius  Tullius.  A  few  firagments 
of  these  Leges  Regiae^  as  they  were  termed,  have  been  preserved  by  Livy 
and  Dionysins. '  We  have  no  reason,  however,  to  suppose  that  any  attempt  was 
made  to  draw  up  and  introduce  a  system  which  should  establish  general  principles 
and  rules  of  practice,  binding  upon  all  classes  of  the  community,  nntil  the 
appointment  of  the  ten  commissioners — ^the  Decemviri — for  that  spedal  purpose, 
m  B.C.  451,  fifty-nine  years  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings.  We  have  already 
had  occasion  to  mention  (p.  185)  that  the  result  of  thdr  labours  was  the  far- 
iamed  Code  of  the  XII  Tables,  which  although  necessarilv  brief  and  imperfect, 
was  ever  after  regarued  as  the  spring  m  which  the  ample  and  constantly  increasing 
stream  of  Boman  Law  took  its  rise  (fons  omnis  puhUci  privatique  turu.) 
During  the  period  of  the  republic  it  was  committed  to  memory  by  eveiy  weU 
educated  youth,  (Cic.  de  legg.  1. 5.  II.  4,)  and  was  regarded  with  so  mndi 
reneration  that,  after  the  lapse  of  two  centuries  and  a-half,  the  most  learned  were 
onable  to  speak  of  the  compilation  without  using  the  language  of  hyperbole-^ 
BS>Uoihecas  mehercuie  omnium  philosophorum  unus  mihi  vStetur  Hi  TaXm^ 

^  See  Oalat  L  9 1.  /«t  CiwfU,  n  we  thtll  point  oat  below,  to  eometlinee  ued  by  lete  writers 
in  e  Tettricted  mdm,  to  denote  tbat  peitlenlar  touroe  of  Romen  Lew  wliich  wee  contained  la 
the  wTitinice  end  opinione  of  celebrated  Jari^te. 

•  The  Legu  JtmUf  pnblfehed  by  JUrlianne,  ere  modern  ftn^eriee.  With  roRerd  to  the 
netnre  of  the  /mi  Paptrumitm,  laid  to  hare  been  e  collection  of  the  Leoes  Rt^dae^  end  to  lukve 
been  compiled  dnrinc  the  noKB  of  Traqalnins  Snperbns,  (Dionya.  liL  98.  Pompon.  Digeet. 


Sechti.  Lelpe.  18SS. 

I 


I.  il.  S.  S  3.  88.)  we  know  nothing  certain.     We  gather  from  the  worde  of  Paulas  In  the 

It  (L  xtL  144.)  that  It  wee  commented  on  by  Granlua  Flaccat.  wlio  wee  oontemporary 

with  Jniioa  Caesar.    See  JHrkten,  VeraacheB  nr  Kritik;,  Ac  der  Qnellcn  dee  BoeBuedieii 
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hrum  UbeUmgy  d  qms  legum  fontts  et  capita  viderif^  et  auctorUatu  pomdere 
€t  tUiUtatis  vbertate  superare^  (Cic.  de  Oiat.  I.  44,)  and  again  (De  R.  IT.  8) 
--^uhmror  nee  rerum  solum  nd  verbarum  etiam  elegantiam. 

The  Leffes  XII  Tcibularum  were  doabtlese  deriv^  in  pait  from  the  earlier 
Leges  Regiae,  and  in  part  from  the  laws  of  other  states,  (p.  186,)  but  moat,  in  all 
probability,  have  been  founded  chieflj  upon  long  established  nse  and  wont,  die  lua 
Consuetudmis  of  Cicero,  (De  Inv.  II.  22,)  the  lus  nan  scriptum  of  later  writers, 
which,  taking  its  rise  in  the  tastes,  habits  and  prejudices,  as  well  as  in  the  wants 
of  a  people,  long  precedes  statutoij  enactments,  and  lonf  serves  as  a  gniding 
rale  in  yoong  communities  which  work  out  their  own  civuization. 

II.  liC^M  Cariatae. — ^LawB  passed  in  the  Gomitia  Cnriata.  These  can 
scarcely  be  accounted  as  a  source  of  Boman  Law  after  the  establishment  of  the 
republic,  or,  at  all  events,  afler  the  introduction  of  the  Decemvind  Code. 

III.  lieges  Ceninrtotae. — Laws  passed  in  the  Comitia  Centuriata.'  These, 
from  the  first,  were  binding  upon  all  orders  in  the  state,  and  formed,  during  the 
republic  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  Law. 

IV.  ijegcs  Tribaiae  ••  PieM*ciia. — Laws  passed  in  the  Comitia  Tribnta. 
These  were,  originalljr,  binding  upon  the  Plebeians  alone ;  but  after  the  passing 
of  the  Lex  Valeria  Horatia^  in  B.C.  449,  confirmed  and  extended  by  the 
Lex  PubUUa^  in  B.C.  339,  and  by  the  Lex  Hortensia,  in  B.C.  286,  they 
possessed  the  same  efficac^^  as  the  Leges  Centuriatae.  See  the  details  given  in 
p.  156. 

y.  SeBataa-Ceasalta. — ^It  was  a  subject  of  controversy  among  the  jurists  of 
the  empire  whether,  even  at  that  period,  a  decree  of  the  Senate  could  be  regarded 
as  a  law,  (Gains  I.  §  4.  See  above,  pp.  257.  261.)  and  according  to  the  theon' 
of  the  constitution,  it  certainly  could  not.  But  in  practice,  even  under  the  republic, 
although  a  decree  of  the  Senate  could  not  overturn  any  existing  law,  it  was 
regarded  as  possessing  the  force  of  a  law  (legis  vicem  obtinet)  in  matters  not 
provided  for  by  an  existing  law. 

VI.  Edicia  niastetratnaiii.— The  higher  magistrates,  such  as  the  Consuls, 
Praetors,  Aediles,  Quaestors,  Censors,  as  well  as  the  Provincial  Governors  and 
the  Pontifices,  were  in  the  habit  of  publishing  Edicta  or  public  notices,  with 
reference  to  the  jurisdiction  conferred  by  their  respective  o£Sces;  and  these  notices 
or  proclamations  constituted  what  was  termed  lus  Honorarium.  The  magis- 
trates could  in  no  sense  be  regarded  as  lawgivers ;  but  those  portions  of  their 
edicts  which  were  adopted  in  the  practice  of  the  courts  acquired,  in  process  of 
time,  the  force  of  laws.  By  far  the  most  important  were  the  Edicta  Praetorum^ 
especially  of  the  Praetor  Urbanus,  to  whom  was  committed  the  control  over  dvi 
suits.  From  an  early  period  it  became  customary  for  the  Praetor  Urbanus,  when 
he  entered  upon  office,  to  put  forth  an  Edictum,  in  which  he  stated  the  forms 
to  which  he  would  adhere  in  the  administration  of  justice,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
took  occasion  to  explain  or  supply  any  details  connected  with  tlie  ordinary  course 
of  procedure,  with  the  application  of  the  laws,  and  with  previous  decisions  which 
appeared  obscure  or  imperfect. 

The  Edict  of  the  Praetor  Urbanus,  fiiom  bemg  published  regularly  every  yeai^ 
was  styled  Edictum  Perpetuum  or  Lex  Annua,  in  contradistmction  to  an  Edict 
Teferring  to  some  special  occurrence,  termed  Edictum  Repentinum.  These  Edicta 
Perpetua  being  carefully  preserved,  began,  in  process  of  time,  to  be  regarded  as  a 
source  of  law,  in  so  far  as  its  interpretation  was  concerned ;  and  in  the  days  of 
Cicero  the  lus  Praetorium  was  studied  by  youths  along  with  the  XII  Tables.  U 
was  not  uncommon  for  a  Praetor  to  include  in  his  Edict  passages  borrowed  from 
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those  of  hU  predecessors ;  and  a  section  transferred  in  this  manner  was 
gnished  as  Caput  Tralaticium.  ^ 

The  Edicta  of  the  Praetors,  from  the  earliest  times,  were  collected,  arranged, 
and  digested  by  Salvius  lulianoa  daring  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  and  thus  rendered 
more  ^isily  available. 

YII.  Rm  iadicai«r«  PraclB«lici«« — ^Decisions  passed  by  a  competent  coort 
in  cases  of  doubt  or  difficulty,  although  not  absolutely  binding  upon  other  judges, 
were  naturally  held  to  be  of  great  weight  when  any  similar  combination  of  events 
happened  to  occur. 

VIII.  Reaponsa  Pradenlluui.   lurlii-Perilomni  AncMrilns ^The  brevity 

with  which  the  Laws  of  the  XII  Tables  were  expressed  rendered  explanations  and 
commentaries  absolutely  necessary  for  the  application  and  development  of  the 
code.  Moreover,  particular  technical  forms,  called  Legis  Actianes^  were  intro- 
duced into  the  practice  of  the  courts,  and  without  the  use  of  these  no  suit  could 
be  prosecuted.  Lastly,  a  certain  number  of  dajrs  in  the  year  were  set  apart  for 
hearing  civil  suits,  these  days  being  termed  Dies  Fasti.  All  knowledge  regarding 
tliese  matters  was,  for  a  long  period,  confined  to  the  Patricians,  and  especially  to 
the  Pontifices,  who  devoted  themselves  to  legal  studies,  and  who,  as  part  of  tlieir 
official  duty,  regulated  the  Calendar.  Tliis  knowledge  was  studiously  concealed 
by  a  privileged  few  until,  in  B.C.  304,  a  certain  Cn.  Flavins,  secretary  (scriba) 
to  Appius  Claudius,  divulged  the  carefully  guarded  secrets — Civile  luSy  repasi- 
turn  in  penetralibits  Poittificum^  evulgavit^  Fastosque  circa  forum  in  albo 
proposuity  ut^  quando  lege  agi  posset^  sciretur — and  published,  for  general  use, 
a  collection  of  forms  and  technicalities,  which  was  named  lus  Flavianum. ' 
Those  who  had  previously  enjoyed  a  monoply  of  legal  practice  made  an  effort  to 
retain  their  influence  by  drawing  up  a  new  set  of  forms ;  but  these  also  were 
made  public,  about  B.C.  200,  by  L.  Aelius  Paetus  Catus,  in  a  work  quoted  under 
the  title  of  lus  AeUanum^  which  appears  to  have  contained  the  text  of  the  XII 
Tables,  with  a  commentary  and  appropriate  Legis  Actiones. '  The  difficulties 
which  had  hitherto  surrounded  the  study  of  Civil  Law  being  now  in  a  great 
measure  removed,  it  attracted  general  attention,  and  towards  the  close  of  the 
republic  was  cultivated  with  so  much  diligence  and  zeal  that  it  gradually  assumed 
the  dignity  of  a  science,  whose  professors  were  styled  Inris-periti,  luris-consuUiy 
Ittris-auctores.  Persons  who  were  known  to  have  devoted  themselves  to  this 
pursuit  were  constantly  appealed  to  for  assistance  and  advice ;  treatises  were 
drawn  up  and  published  by  them  on  various  branches ;  and  it  became  common 
for  young  men  who  were  desirous  to  acquire  distinction  as  pleaders  to  attach 
themselves  for  a  time  to  some  celebrated  doctor,  as  Cicero  did  when  he  placed 
himself  as  a  disciple,  first  under  Q.  Mucins  Augur,  and,  after  his  death,  under 
Q.  Mucius  Scaevola. 

The  taste  for  Law  as  a  science  increased  under  the  empire,  rising  to  its  highest 
point  during  the  reign  of  Hadrian  and  his  immediate  successors ;  (A.D.  130— 
230 ;)  a  vast  numb^  of  works  were  compiled,  both  upon  general  principles  and 
on  particular  vdepartments ;  and  to  this  period  belong  the  great  names  of  Gains, 
Papinianus,  Ulpianus,  Paulus  and  Modestinus.  In  proportion  as  statutes  became 
more  complicated,  and  the  number  of  new  and  embsinrassing  questions,  which 

1  Cla  de  Inr.  ILS.  in  Verr.  I.  42.  III.  14.  44.  de  Icgg.  I.  6.  ad  Fam.  IIL  8.  ad  Attlo.  V.  tl. 
AuL  Odl.  IIL  la 

S  Lir.  IX.  46.  Cia  pro  Moraen.  la  ad  Alt  VL  1.  Plin.  H.N.  XXXIIL  I.  AoL  0«IL 
VI.  9. 

S  Ci'c.  Brut  aa  de  Orat  I.  56.  IIL  33.    Cod.  luttin.  VII.  vlL  1.    DIffWt.  L  U.  1 1 » 
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arose  out  of  a  highly  artificial  state  of  society,  increased,  thff  Talne  attached  to 
the  written  treatises  and  oral  responses  of  jurists  of  reputation  was  enhanced, 
and  their  importance  was  still  farther  augmented  by  an  ordinance  of  Augustus, 
followed  up  by  a  decree  of  Hadrian,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  confer  upon  the 
opinions  of  the  most  learned  doctors,  when  in  harmony  with  each  other,  ^  the 
force  of  laws  (Gaius  I.  §  7.) 

The  term  lus  Ot'vtZe  is  sometimes  applied,  in  a  restricted  sense,  by  late  writert 
to  denote  the  Respotisa  Prudentium  alooe. 

IX.  ConstiuitioiieB  Principnai. — '^e  have  seen  that  the  popular  assembliee 
were  virtually  suppressed  soon  after  the  downfall  of  thereDublic(pp.l60, 161), 
and  thus  the  principal  source  of  new  laws  was  cut  off.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
legishitive  fimctions  of  the  Senate  were,  ostensibly  at  least,  greatly  extended, 
(p.  263)  and  the  Emperor  being  viewed  as  the  fountain  of  all  civU  as  well  as 
military  power,  decrees  emanating  from  the  imperial  will  had  all  the  force  of 
laws.    These  ConstituHones,  as  they  were  termed,  assumed  four  forms. 

1.  Edicta. — Ordinances  with  regard  to  matters  in  which  new  laws,  or  modi- 
fications of  existing  laws,  were  deemed  requisite. 

2.  Mandata. — Instructions  to  magistrates  and  other  officials. 

3.  Rescripta. — Answers  to  magistrates  and  other  officials,  when  they  applied 
(0  the  Emperor  for  information  and  advice. 

4.  Decreta. — ^Decisions  upon  doubtful  points  of  law,  referred  to  the  Emperor 
as  the  highest  court  of  appeal. 

njmtemm  of  Roman  E.aw. — From  the  publication  of  the  Laws  of  the  XII 
Tables  until  the  accession  of  Justinian,  (B.C.  450 — A.I).  527,)  a  space  of  nearly 
a  thousand  years,  during  which,  republican  laws,  imperial  constitutions,  senatorial 
decrees,  praetorian  edicts,  and  the  writings  of  the  jurists,  had  accumulated  to  an 
immense  extent,  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  r^uce  this  vast  mass  to  a  well 
ordered  system.  Collections  had  indeed  been  formed  fix>m  time  to  time  of  the 
Imperial  Constitutions,  such  as  the  Codex  Cfregorianus  and  the  Codex  Hermo" 
genianiis,  (the  latter  probably  a  supplement  to  the  former,)  known  to  us  from 
fragments  only,  which  embrace  Constitutions  from  the  age  of  Septimius  Sevenu 
to  3iat  of  Diocletian  and  Maximinian  (A.D.  196 — A.D.  305.) 

Much  more  important  than  either  is  the  Codex  Theodosianus^  still  extant,  the 
first  work  of  the  kind  published  under  authority.  It  was  drawn  np  by  the 
command  of  Theodosius  the  younger,  and  with  its  supplement  entitled  Nov- 
eUae  ConstUutiones,  comprehended  the  Imperial  Constitutions  from  the  time  of 
Constantine  the  Great  down  to  A.D.  447,  being,  in  fact,  a  continuation  and 
completion  of  the  two  previous  Codices.  These  compilations,  however,  were 
both  limited  in  design  and  imperfect  in  execution.  To  Justinian  belongs  the 
honour  of  having  formed  the  grand  scheme  of  collecting,  arranging,  and  digesting 
the  enormous  heterogeneous  mass  of  Boman  Law;  and  to  the  learned  men  whom 
he  employed  belongs  the  still  higher  glory  of  having  achieved  their  task  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  command  the  admiration  of  all  succeeding  ages.    The  results  of 

I  It  cnnid  not  be  «zpeot«d  that  tboM  who  deroted  thmoMlvM  with  the  greftiMt  wdoor  to 
legal  fttodles  could  always  agree  In  opinion,  and  henee  aeoU  aroae  among  Jarista,  as  well  as 
among  philosophers.  As  early  as  the  reign  of  Angnstas  we  hear  of  two  achools,  the  fonnden 
of  whim  were  ADtistlos  Labeo  and  Ateios  Capito ;  the  diseiplea  of  the  former  were  named, 
from  the  most  distinguished  of  his  snecessors,  FroeuMami  or  Pegnriam^  those  of  the  latter. 
In  like  manner,  Sabinunti  or  Ctutiam.  It  Is  difilcntt  to  dlseorer  the  points  on  whleh  tbea« 
two  seeU  prlnolpally  differed ;  but  It  Is  bellered  that  the  SaMniaml  were  ineUned  In  all  eaaet 
to  adhere  to  the  $Mei  Utier  of  the  law,  while  the  Froeuleumi  endeaTonred  to  dlsooTer  tlM 
elTCttmstaneea  oat  of  whleh  eaeh  enadtment  bad  arisen,  and  then  to  deoMe  MWidliigf  Its 

U 
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their  labours  have  fortunately  descended  to  us  entire,  consisting  of  the  following 
parts:  — ' 

1.  Codex  lustiniantUy  in  twelve  books,  containing  the  Imperial  Constitutions 
of  the  Gregorian,  Hermogenian,  and  Theodosian  Codes,  collected,  revised,  com- 
pressed and  reduced  to  one  consistent  and  harmonious  whole.  This  undertaking 
was  executed  by  a  commission  of  ten  jurists  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Tribonianus; 
it  was  commenced  in  February,  A.I>.  528,  and  finished  in  April,  A.D.  529. 

2.  Pandectae  s.  Digesta^  in  fifty  books,  containing  an  abstract  of  the  decisions, 
coqjectures,  controversies,  and  questions  of  the  most  oelebrated  Roman  jurists. 
The  substance  of  two  thousand  treatises  was  comprised  in  this  abridgment,  and 
it  was  calculated  that  three  millions  of  sentences  had  been  reduced  within  the 
compass  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  This  stupendous  task  was  executed 
in  the  short  space  of  three  years,  (A.D.  530 — ^A.D.  533,)  by  a  commission  of 
seventeen  jurists,  head  by  Tiibonian. 

3.  Institutionea,  in  four  books,  containing  an  elementary  treatise  on  Roman 
Law,  serving  as  an  introduction  to  the  Digest,  and  published  one  month  before 
it. 

^*  The  Code,  the  Pandects,  and  the  Institutes,  were  declared  to  be  the  legiti- 
mate system  of  civil  jurisprudence ;  they  alone  were  admitted  in  the  tribunals, 
and  they  alone  were  taught  in  the  academies  of  Rome,  Constantinople,  and 
Ber}1;us.^'  Taken  together,  with  the  addition  of  the  Auihenticae,  that  is,  one 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  NoveUae  Conslitutiones  of  Justinian;  of  thirteen 
Edicta^  issued  by  the  same  Justinian ;  of  one  hundred  and  thirteen  NoveUae 
of  the  Emperor  Leo,  and  some  smaller  tracts,  they  form  what  has  been  termed 
Corpus  luris  CiviUsj  which  has  been  adopted  as  the  basis  of  the  legal  code  in 
many  states  of  modem  Europe. 

Much  light  has  been  thrown  upon  Roman  Law  within  the  last  few  years,  by 
the  discovery  of  the  InstiLutiones  of  Gains,  a  celebrated  jurist  contemporary,  it 
is  believed,  with  Hadrian,  a  work  which  served  as  a  model  for  the  InsiUutume^ 
of  Justinian,  considerable  portions  of  the  latter  having  been  ti-ansferred  verbatim 
from  the  earlier  treatise. 

Our  direct  knowledge  of  Roman  Law  is  derived  principally  from  the  following 
sonroes: — 

1.  Fragments  of  the  Laws  of  the  XII  Tables,  preserved  in  the  classical  writers 
and  in  the  compilations  of  the  jurists.  These  will  be  found  under  their  best 
form,  accompanied  by  a  great  mass  of  curious  and  important  illustrations,  in  the 
work  of  Dirksen,  entitled  Uebersicht  der  hisherigen  Versuche  zur  KriWc  und 
HersteUung  des  Textes  der  XII  Tafdfragmente,  Leips.  1824. 

2.  Fragments  of  Laws  and  Senatus-Consulta  passed  during  the  republio, 
which  have  been  discovered  m  modem  times  inscribed  on  tablets  of  stone  or 
metal.  These  will  be  found  collected  in  the  MonumerUa  Legalia  of  Haubold, 
published  after  his  death  by  Spangenberg,  Berlin,  1830. 

3.  Institutiones  luris  Romani  of  Gaius.  The  best  edition  is  that  by  Elenxe 
and  Rocking,  Berlin,  1829. 

4.  Domitii  Ulpiani  Fragmenta.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Booking,  Bonn, 
1836. 

5.  The  fragments  of  the  Codex  Gregorianus  and  the  Codex  Hermogemanu$^ 
which  will  be  finmd  under  their  best  form  in  the  Jus  Civile  Anteiustimamim, 
Berfin,  1815. 

1  For  what  followg  sm  the  XLIVth  Chapter  of  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  which  exhibit*  » 
masterly  outline  of  the  leading  features  of  Roman  Jorlsprudence. 
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6.  Codex  Theododanus.  An  excellent  edition  is  that  of  Gotbofredos,  Ljons, 
1665,  reprinted  under  the  inspection  of  Bitter,  at  Leipeio,  1736 — 1745.  But 
tbe  latest,  and  most  complete,  is  that  of  H&nel^  Bonn.  1837. 

7.  Corpus  Juris  CiviUs.  The  best  editions  are  those  of  Gothofredns,  Lyons, 
1588,  often  reprinted,  and  of  Spangenberg,  Getting.  1776.  1791. 

oftj«cts  to  wkick  !«•  rei«rs. — ^These  were  threefold-^ 

I.  Pebsonae.  II.  Res.  III.  Actiones.  Omne  ius  quo  utimur  vel  ad 
Personas  pertinet^  vel  ad  Res,  vel  ad  Actiones,  Gains  I.  §  8.  These  we  shall 
briefij  discuss  in  sncoeesion. 

L  Personae. 

All  Personae,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  belonged  to  one  of  two  great  dasses. 
They  were  either  Liberi,  Le.  in  the  enjoyment  of  personal  freedom,  or  Servi,  i.e. 
slaves. 

Again,  Libert  might  be  either  Ingemti,  i.e.  bom  in  a  state  of  freedom,  or 
Idbertini,  i.e.  emancipated  slaves. 

Lastly,  Ingenui  might  be — 1.  Cives  Romani  optimo  iure.  2.  Persons 
enjoying  an  imperfect  Civitas^  such  as  Latxni  and  Aerarii.    3.  Peregrinu 

We  have  ah'eady,  in  Chapter  IIL  spoken  of  the  rights  of  Personae,  regarded 
from  the  above  points  of  view ;  but  there  was  another  classification  of  Personae 
recognized  by  law,  involving  considerations  of  much  importance.  According  to 
this  division  Personae  were  ranked  as— 

1.  Personae  sui  iuris.    Persons  subject  to  no  external  control. 

2.  Personae  alieni  iuris.    Persons  subject  to  the  control  of  others. 

The  first  division,  being  merely  negative,  will  include  all  not  comprehended 
in  the  second.    The  Personae  alieni  iuris  were — 

1.  Servi  inpotestate  dominorum. 

2.  Liberi  in  potestaie  parentum. 
S.  Uxores  in  manu  maritorum. 

4.  Personae  in  Tutela, 

5.  Personae  in  Maneipio. 

The  position  occupied  by  Servi  we  have  already  examined,  (see  above,  pp.  124 
— 138)  and  we  tho^ore  pass  on  to 

PEBSONAE  IN  POTBSTATE  PABENTUH. 

If atare  and  Ifiztent  of  the  Patria  P«t«attu.  ^ — From  the  most  remote 
ages  the  power  of  a  Roman  father  over  his  children,  including  those  by  adoption 
as  well  as  by  blood,  was  unlimited.  A  father  might,  without  violating  any 
law,  scourge  or  imprison  his  son,  or  sell  him  for  a  slave,  or  put  him  to  death, 
even  after  that  son  had  risen  to  the  highest  honours  in  the  state.  This  jurisdiction 
was  not  merely  nominal,  but,  in  early  times,  was  not  unfrequently  exercised  to 
its  full  extent,  and  was  oonfiimed  by  the  laws  of  the  XII  Tables. 

In  extreme  cases  it  seems  to  Have  been  always  the  custom  to  summon  a  domestic 
court,  (eofMtV/ttfn,)  composed  of  tbe  nearest  relatives  of  the  family,  before  whom 
the  gnllt  or  innocence  of  the  child  was  investigated ;  bat  it  does  not  appear  that 
such  a  Consilium  could  directly  set  aside  the  decision  of  the  parent  It  had  tbe 
effect,  however,  of  acting  as  a  check ;  and  taken  in  connection  with  the  Ibrce  of 

^  See  Clc  de  R.  II.  Z5.  de  Fin.  1.  7.  Orat.  pro  dom.  29.  Liv.  Epit.  LIV.  VaL  Max.  IIL 
▼.  1.  V.  tUL  ^  8.  S.  Ix.  1.  VI.  L  5.  6.  Plin.  U.  N.  XXXIV.  4,  Tactt.  Ann.  XVL  »  AaL 
GelL  IL  2.  V.  19.  Sallttst  Cat  39.  DIonyi.  IL  28l  27.  VIIL  91.  11.  PJut  Num.  17.  Dkm 
Can.  XXXVIL  86. 
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public  <^Miiioii,  as  expressed  bj  the  Censors,  mnst  have  tended  to  repress  any 
savage  abuse  of  the  power  in  question. 

By  degrees  the  li^t  of  patting  a  child  to  death  (ius  vitae  et  necis)  fell  into 
desaetnde ;  and  long  before  the  close  of  the  republic,  the  execution  of  a  son  by 
order  of  his  father,  ^though  not  forbidden  bj  any  positive  statute,  was  regarded 
as  sonaething  strange,  and,  unless  under  extraordinaxy  circumstances,  monstrous.  ^ 
But  the  right  continued  to  exist  in  theoiy,  if  not  in  practice,  for  three  centuries 
after  the  establishment  of  the  empire,  and  was  not  formally  abrogated  until 
A.D.  318. 

Such  being  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  Patria  PotesUu^  it  is  almost  unneces- 
sary to  state  that  a  chiJd  In  Potestate  Patris  could  neither  hold  nor  dispose  of 
property  independent  of  the  father,  to  whom  every  thing  acquired  by  the  child 
belonged  of  right.  A  son  In  Potestate  could  not  lawfully  contract  debts,  nor  even 
keep  an  account  book  {TdbuUu^  qui  in  potestate  patris  est^  nuUas  conficity  Gie. 
pro  Coel.  7.)  He  indeed  might,  like  a  slave,  possess  a  peculium ;  but  this  could 
be  acquired  by  special  permission  only,  which  was  granted  as  an  act  of  grace  and 
favour,  and  might,  at  any  time,  be  recalled.  ^  An  exception  seems  to  have  been 
made,  under  the  empire  at  least,  in  favour  of  property  acquired  by  a  soldier  on 
military  service,  which  was  termed  PecuUum  Castrense,  ^  It  must  be  under- 
stood that  the  children  of  a  son  who  was  In  Potestate  were  themselves  In  Potestate 
of  their  grandfather ;  so  also  were  great-grandchildren,  provided  their  father 
and  grandfather  were  both  In  Potestate:  and  the  same  principle  applied  to 
descendants  even  more  remote. 

KztincU«M  •f  the  Pairia  pmosum. — ^The  Patria  Potestas  might  be  extin- 
guished in  various  ways — 

1.  By  the  death  of  the  father — Morte  patris  JUins  et  fUa  sui  iuris  fiunt^ 
(Ulpian  X.  2,)  and  the  grandson  now  came  under  the  Patria  Potestas  of  his 
father. 

2.  If  the  father  or  the  son  ceased  to  be  a  Roman  citizen  by  undergoing 
Capitis  DemintUio  maxima^  (p.  113,)  or  otherwise,  for  Patria  Potestas  could 
exist  only  in  the  case  of  parties  both  of  whom  were  Boman  citizens.  If  the 
fiither  was  taken  prisoner,  his  Patria  Potestas  was  suspended  while  he  remained 
in  captivity,  hut  resumed  when  he  recorered  his  other  political  rights  by  Post' 
Uminium  (j^,  113). 

3.  If  a  son  became  Flamen  DiaUs  or  a  daughter  a  Virgo  Vestalis,  * 

4.  If  either  father  or  son  was  adopted  by  a  third  person. 

5.  If  a  daughter,  by  a  formal  marriage,  (see  below,  p.  294,)  passed  into  the 
bands  of  a  husband,  she  exchanged  paternal  for  marital  slavery. 

6.  By  the  triple  sale  of  a  son  by  his  father.  If  a  father  sold  his  son  as  a 
slave,  and  the  person  to  whom  he  had  been  made  over  emancipated  him,  the 
son  did  not  become  sui  turn,  but  returned  again  under  the  Patria  Potestas. 
If,  however,  the  process  of  formal  conveyance,  (mancipation)  and  release, 
(emancipation)  was  repeated  three  times,  then  the  son  was  finally  relieved  from 
the  Patria  Potestas^  and  had  the  Status  (p.  113)  of  a  frecbom  (ingenuus") 
Roman  citizen,  and  not  of  a  Libertinus,  Tnis  was  expressly  enacted  by  the 
Laws  of  the  XII  Tables — Si  pater  JUium  ter  venum  duit,  JUius  a  patre  Uber 
esto.    Accordingly,  when  circumstances  rendered  it  desirable  that  a  son  should 

1  SeiMe.  de  oltm.  L  14.  IS. 
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be  nleMed  from  the  Patria  Poiestas  in  the  lifetime  of  hiB  father,  this  end  was 
attained  bj  a  series  of  fictitious  sales.  A  person  was  provided  who  bound  himself 
to  liberate  the  son  when  transferred  to  hun  as  a  slave,  this  person  being;  termed 
Pater  Jidudarius,  To  him  the  son  was  formally  sold  and  conveyed  (manci" 
pabis)  according  to  the  legal  ceremonies  of  Mancipation  which  will  be  detailed 
hereafter;  he  was  immeduitelj  liberated  (manunassus^-emandpatus)  in  the 
manner  already  described  when  treating  of  the  manumission  of  slaves,  (p.  ISO,) 
and  this  process  having  been  twice  performed,  he  was  sold  a  third  time  and 
immediately  reconveyed  by  the  Pater  Jidudarius  to  the  father,  by  whom  he  was 
forthwith  finally  manumitted  and  became  his  own  master— ^'us  ter  mancipatus^ 
ter  manumissus  sui  iuris  Jit  (Ulpian.  X.  1.)  It  will  be  observed  that  matters 
were  so  arranged  that  the  final  manumission  was  made  by  the  finther,  and  not  by 
the  Pater  Jtauciarius^  otherwise  the  latter  would  have  become  the  Patronus 
(p.  131)  of  the  liberated  son.  A  daughter  or  granddaughter  was  released  fipom 
the  Patria  Potestas  by  a  single  Mancipatio  and  Emancipatio  (Gaius  I.  §  182. 
Ulpian.  X.  1.) 

7.  If  a  son  was  actually  the  holder  of  a  public  magistraoy  the  Patria  Potestas 
was  suspended  for  the  time  being,  and  the  son  might,  in  virtue  of  his  office, 
exercise  control  over  his  father ;  but  as  soon  as  the  son  resumed  the  position  of 
a  private  individual  the  paternal  authority  was  re-established  in  full  force. 

8.  If  a  son  concluded  a  marriage  with  the  consent  of  his  father,  the  latter  lost 
the  right  of  selling  him  for  a  slave. 

A  father  was  entitled  to  expose  or  put  to  death  a  new  bom  infant,  provided 
he  previously  exhibited  it  to  five  neighbours  and  obtained  their  consent.  This 
rule  was  evidently  intended  to  apply  to  deformed  children  only;  (^partus 
de/ormisf)  for  a  father  was  expressly  forbidden  to  kill  a  male  child  or  a  first- 
bom  daughter,  if  under  the  age  of  three  years.  ^ 

PEBSONAB  IN  MAin7.     MABBUOE. 

In  order  that  any  valid  marriage  might  be  contracted  according  to  the  Civfl 
I^w,  it  was  required — 

1.  That  the  consent  of  both  parties  should  be  obtained,  if  they  were  sui  turn, 
or  of  the  father  or  fathers,  if  one  or  both  happened  to  be  In  Patria  Potestate, 
Under  the  empire,  by  the  Lex  lulia  et  Papia  Poppaea^  (about  A.D.  9,)  a  father 
might  be  compelled  to  give  his  consent,  if  he  had  no  reasonable  ground  for 
refusing  it. 

2.  That  the  parties  should  both  be  puberes^  Le.  should  have  respectively 
attained  to  manhood  and  womanhood.  No  marriage  could  take  place  between 
children. 

3.  That  the  parties  should  both  be  unmarried.  Polygamy  was  entirely 
prohibited. 

4.  That  the  parties  should  not  be  neariy  related  to  each  other.  The  deter- 
mination of  the  prohibited  degrees  was  a  matter  rather  of  public  opinion  and 
feeling  than  of  positive  enactment,  until  the  passing  of  the  Lex  luUa  et  Papia 
Poppaea ;  but  it  may  be  regarded  as  having  included  the  unions  of  all  direct 
ascendants  and  descendants,  whether  by  blo<^,  adoption,  or  marriage — parents 
with  children,  grandparents  with  grandchildren,  fathers-in-law  and  mothers-in* 
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kw  with  flODS-in-law  and  dangbten-in-law,  stepfathers  and  stepmothen  with 
stepchildren,  of  brothers  with  siiiters,  whether  by  blood,  adoption,  or  marriage — 
of  nndes  and  aunts  with  nephews  and  nieces,  nntil  the  time  of  Clandius ;  ^ — and, 
at  one  period,  of  cousins  even  of  the  fourth  degree,  although  the  practice  in  this 
respect  seems  to  have  varied  at  different  epochs. ' 

5.  That  both  parties  should  be  finee. 

These  indispensable  preliminary  conditions  bdng  satisfied,  all  marriages 
were  divided  into  two  classes — 1.  Nuptiae  lustae  s.  Matnmomum  lustum. 
2.  Nuptiae  Iniustae  s.  Matrimonium  Iniustum^  which  we  may  term  Regular 
and  Irregular  Marriages, 

1.  Nuptiae  lustae, — ^No  regnlar  marriage  could  be  condnded  except  ConnU' 
bium  (i.e.  lus  Connubii)  existed  between  the  parties.  Hence,  in  andent  times, 
there  could  be  no  Nuptiae  lustae  between  a  Patrician  and  a  Plebdan,  because 
there  was  no  Connubium  between  the  orders ;  and  this  state  of  things  continued 
until  the  passing  of  the  Lex  Canuleia  (B.C.  445,  see  above,  p.  111).  Hence, 
also,  a  marriage  between  a  Roman  citizen  and  a  Latinus  (a)  or  a  Peregrinus 
(a)  not  enjoying  Connubium  with  Rome  was  a  Matrimonium  Iniustum, 

The  children  bom  in  Nuptiae  lustae  were  termed  lusti  Liberia  and  enjoyed 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  their  fathers. 

2.  Nuptiae  Iniustae. — ^When  a  marriage  took  place  between  parties  who  did 
not  mutually  possess  the  lus  Connubii^  as,  for  example,  between  a  Roman 
dtizen  and  a  Latinus  (a)  or  a  Peregrinus  (a)  not  enjoying  Connubium  with 
Rome,  the  children  belonged  to  the  Status  (see  above,  p.ll3)of  the  inferior 
party.  Thus,  the  son  of  a  Latinus  or  a  Peregrinus  and  a  Roman  woman  was 
himself  a  Latinus  or  a  Peregrinus;  the  son  of  a  Civis  Romanus  and  a  Latina 
or  a  Peregrina  was,  in  like  manner,  a  Latinus  or  a  Peregrinus,  The  rule 
of  law  is  expressed  by  Gains  (I.  §  67)  as  follows — Non  aliter  quisquam  ad 
patris  conditionem  accedit  quam  si  inter  patrem  et  matrem  eius  connubium 
sit. 

In  the  case  where  the  mother  was  a  Civis  Romana  and  the  father  a  member 
of  a  state  which  enjoyed  Connubium  with  Rome,  but  not  the  fVdl  Civitas,  then 
the  son  stood  precisely  in  the  same  position  as  his  father ;  but  when  the  father 
was  a  Civis  Romanus  and  the  mother  a  member  of  a  state  which  enjoyed 
Connubium  with  Rome,  but  not  the  full  Civitas^  then  the  son  was  a  Roman 
citizen  optima  iure  (pp.  Ill,  115, 117). 

Although  a  Matrimonium  Iniustum  affected  the  dvil  rights  of  the  children^ 
it  was  no  stain  upon  the  moral  character  of  the  persons  who  contracted  it ;  bat 
was  probably  regarded  in  the  same  light  as  we  ourselves  view  an  alliance  where 
a  >vide  difference  exists  between  the  social  position  of  the  parties. 

But  when  a  man  and  woman  cohabited  without  contracting  a  marriage  at  all, 
they  were  said  to  live  in  a  state  of  Concubinatus — the  woman  was  called  th& 
Concubina,  or,  poetically,  the  Arnica,  of  the  man,  while  the  tenn  PeUeo% 
although  generally  used  with  reference  to  the  woman,  was  applied,  at  least  m  later 
tines,  to  either  party.  The  children  bom  from  such  connections  wen  bastards, 
(spttHi, )  did  not  become  subject  to  the  Pairia  Potestas,  and,  indeed,  in  the  ere  of 
the  law,  had  no  father  at  all  (Gaius  I.  §  69.  64.) 

No  legal  marriage  could  take  place  between  slaves,  but  their  union  was  termed 
Contubemium  s.  Serviles  Nuptiae;  the  children  were  slaves,  and  were  genenlly 
styled  Vernae,     See  p.  125. 
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In  so  far  as  the  mairiage  of  Libertini  with  Ltbertinae  was  concerned,  it  would 
appear  that,  in  the  earlier  ages  at  least,  those  only  oonld  many  whose  Patrons 
belonged  to  the  same  Gens;  and  hence,  among  the  rewards  bestowed  npov 
EQspiua  Fecenia  (Liv.  XXXIX.  19)  we  find  Gentis  enuptio  enumerated.  With 
regard  to  the  manriage  of  an  Ingenuus  with  a  Libertina  see  p.  133.^ 

DUTerwit  kiads  mf  TtrnpOu^  laattM. — NupHoe  luatoe  were  of  two  kinds— 

1.  Cum  ConvenHone  in  ManunL 

2.  Sine  Canventione  in  Manum. 

1.  When  a  marriage  took  place  with  Conventio  in  Manum  the  woman  passed 
entirdj  finom  under  the  control  of  her  fiither  or  guardian,  (exibat  e  iure  patrio^ 
Tacit.  Ann.  IT.  16,)  and  from  the  FamUia  to  which  she  belonged  into  the 
FamUia  of  her  husband,  to  whom  she  became  subject,  and  to  whom,  in  so  &r 
as  her  legal  rights  were  concerned,  she  stood  in  the  relation  of  child  to  parent  so 
long  as  Uie  marriage  subsisted.  Hence  she  could  hold  no  property,  but  every 
thing  which  she  possessed  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  or  inherited  afterwards, 
was  transferred  to  her  husband ;  and  if  he  died  intestate  she  inherited  as  a 
daughter.  If  she  committed  any  crime,  her  husband  was  the  judge  in  a  court 
(contilium)  composed  of  the  nearest  relations  upon  both  sides. 

2.  When  a  marriage  took  place  without  Conventio  in  Manum,  the  woman 
remained  under  the  legal  control  of  her  father,  or  of  her  guardian,  or  was  sut 
t'tim,  as  the  case  might  be,  and  when  sui  iuris,  all  the  property  which  she 
posseased  or  inherited  was  at  her  own  disposal,  with  the  exceptions  to  be  noted 
hereafter  when  treating  of  the  Dos, 

Marriages  Cum  Conventione  in  Jfantim,  although  common  in  the  earlier  ages, 
gradually  fell  into  disuse,  and,  towards  the  dose  of  the  republic,  had  become 
very  rare. 

It  would  appear,  from  the  statements  of  the  grammarians,  that  Uxor  was  the 
general  term  applied  to  a  wife,  without  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  marriage ; 
Mater  favnUias  to  the  wife  who  was  in  Mann  mariti;  Matrona  to  the  wife 
when  not  In  Manu ;  but  these  distinctions  are  by  no  means  strictly  observed. 

DllTerent  Forms  •€  MwuneUkgrn  Cnn  CoBTentUHie. — ^A  marriage  Cum 
Conventione  might  be  legally  contracted  in  three  different  modes,'  via.  by 
1.  Confarreatio,    2.  Coemptio.    3.  Usus. 

1.  Confarreatio  was  a  religious  ceremony  performed  in  the  house  of  the 
bridegroom,  to  which  the  bride  had  been  conveyed  in  state,  in  the  presence 
of  at  least  ten  witnesses  and  the  Pontifez  Maximus,  or  one  of  the  higher 
FUmens.  A  set  form  of  words  {carmen — verba  conceptd)  was  repeated,  and  a 
sacred  cake  made  of  Far  (/arreus  panis) — ^whence  the  term  Confarreatio-^ 
was  either  tasted  by  or  broken  over  the  parties  who  sat  daring  the  perfbrmanoe 
of  the  various  rites,  side  by  side,  on  a  wooden  seat  made  of  an  ox-yoke  covered 
with  the  skin  of  the  sheep  which  had  previously  been  offered  in  sacrifice.  The 
children  bom  of  such  an  onion  were  named  Po/n'mi  et  Mafrimi,  and  such  were 
alone  eligible  to  the  priestly  offices  of  FUanm  JHcUit,  of  Fkanen  QairinaU$^  and 
of  Flamen  Martialii* 

2.  Coemptio  was  purely  a  legal  ceremony,  and  consisted  in  the  formal  con- 
veyance of  the  wife  to  the  hosband,  according  to  the  technical  procedure  in  the 
sale  of  Res  Mmcipi  (see  below,  p.  303).  An  imaginary  sale  took  place  on  the 
part  of  the  parent  or  guardian  in  the  presence  of  five  Roman  citizens  of  mature 
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Mgp^  and  a  balance-holder,  (Ubripens,)  the  husband  or  fictitious  pnrchasei  being 
termed  CoempHonator.  ^ 

8.  Usus,  A  woman  who  remained  with  her  husband  during  one  whole  year 
without  absenting  herself  for  three  nights  consccutivelj,  passed  in  Manum  mariti 
by  prescription  (ugu)  as  efTectuallj*  for  all  legal  purposes  as  if  the  ceremonies  of 
Confarreatio  or  Coemptio  had  been  performed.  Gaios  lavs  down  the  condition 
distinctly  (I.  §  111) — Um  in  manum  conveniebat^  quae  anno  continuo  nupta 
peraeverahat^  nam  velut  annua  passessione  usucapiebatur^  in  familiam  viri 
tranatixtt,  JiUaeque  locum  obtinehaL  Itaque  lege  XII  Tabularum  cautum 
erat^  si  qua  noUet  eo  modo  in  manum  mariti  convenire^  ut  quotannis  trinoctio 
abesset  atque  ita  usum  cuiusque  anni  interrumperet. '  Gaius  adds,  that  at  the 
time  when  he  wrote,  (i.e.  probably  in  the  early  part  of  the  second  century,)  the 
whole  of  the  ancient  law  with  regard  to  marriage  Cttm  Conventione  in  Manum 
by  Usus  had  ceased  to  be  in  force,  having  been  in  part  repealed  by  positive 
enactments,  and  in  part  suffered  to  fall  into  desuetude. 

When  a  marriage  took  place  Sine  Conventione  in  Manum^  the  ceremonies  were 
entirely  of  a  domestic  character ;  and  these  wc  shall  briefly  describe  when  treating 
of  the  private  life  of  the  Romans. 

Dlsaoiation  of  a  l?larriace. — A  marriage  might  be  dissolved  in  various  ways : 

1.  By  the  death  of  one  of  the  parties. 

2.  By  one  of  the  parties  losing  the  Connvbium  in  consequence  of  Capitis 
Deminutio  (p.  113)  or  otherwise.  In  this  case  a  Matrimonium  lustum  cither 
became  a  Matrimonium  Iniustum^  or  was  entirely  annulled,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  party  whose  Status  remained  unchanged. 

8.  By  divorce.  The  technical  terms  for  a  divorce  are  Repudium — Divortium 
— Discidium — Renuntiatio — Matrimonii  dissolutio.  Of  these  Repudium  applies 
properly  to  the  act  of  divorce  when  originating  with  the  man,  Divortium  to  the 
act  when  originating  with  the  woman ;  but  these  distinctions  are  frequently 
neglected. 

We  can  say  little  with  regard  to  the  law  or  practice  of  divorce  in  the  earlier 
ages  of  Rome,  for  we  are  positively  assured  that  no  example  of  a  divorce  occurred 
for  more  than  five  centuries  after  the  foundation  of  the  city ;  and  this  statement 
is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that,  vnih  one  single  exception,  there  is  no  record  of 
any  such  event  until  B.C.  281,  when  Sp.  Can'ilius  Ruga  put  away  a  wife,  to 
whom  he  was  tenderly  attached,  because  she  was  unfruitful.  We  know,  however, 
that  there  were  provisions  with  regard  to  divorce  in  the  Laws  of  the  XII  Tables, 
and  we  cannot  doubt  that  contracts  solemnly  concluded  might  be  solemnly 
rescinded. '  Accordingly,  we  hear  in  the  grammarians  of  a  rite  termed  Diffar- 
reatio  for  dissolving  marriages  by  Confarreatio,  although  Dionysius  asserts  that 
such  unions  were  indissoluble ;  and  we  are  told  that  a  marriage  by  Coemptio 
could  be  cancelled  if  the  woman  was  conveyed  back  again  (remancipata)  by  the 
husband  cut  in  Manum  Convenerai,  It  is  asserted,  moreover,  that  in  the  days 
of  Romulus  no  woman  could  divorce  her  husband,  but  that  a  husband  might 
lawfiilly  divorce  his  wife  if  she  was  convicted  of  infidelity,  of  sorcery,  or  of 
drinking  wine  (tf  ng  diy^w  li^tdtin  vtouatt  yv»i.)  Under  these  circumstances  it 
is  probiS>le  that  a  regular  domestic  trial  took  place  before  the  husband  and  the 
nearest  relatives  of  both  parties.  * 
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It  wotJd  seem  that  marriages  sine  Conventione  in  Manum  could  at  any  time 
be  dissolved  bj  either  party.  When  this  was  done  directly  the  husband  used 
the  form  of  words  Tuas  res  tibi  haheto;  bnt  it  was  more  iisonl  to  announce  the 
divorce  formally  through  a  third  party,  and  hence  the  phrase  Nuntium  mittere 
uxori  (s.  marito)  signifies  to  divorce.  This  facility  of  divorce  was  eagerly 
taken  advantage  of  towards  the  end  of  the  republic,  and  under  the  empire,  when 
free  marriages  had  almost  entirely  superseded  the  stricter  union  Cum  Conventione, 
Divorces  took  pUoe  upon  the  most  frivolous  pretexts,  and  frequently  without  any 
pretext  at  al! ,  and  such  was  the  laxity  of  public  morals,  that  little  or  no  disgrace 
was  attached  to  the  most  flagrant  abuse  of  this  license.'  Augustus  endeavoured, 
by  the  provisions  of  the  Lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppaea^  to  place  some  restrictions 
upon  divorce,  but  apparently  without  any  practical  result ;  and  certainly  the 
example  set  by  himself  was  not  calculated  to  give  weight  to  such  an  enactment. ' 

i>os. — ^When  a  marriage  was  contracted  either  with  or  without  Conveniio  in 
Manum^  the  woman  was  in  every  instance  expected  to  bring  with  her  some 
fortune  as  a  contribution  towards  the  expenses  of  the  establishment.  The  sum 
would,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  station  and  means  of  the  parties,  but  some- 
thing was  considered  indispensable ;  and  in  the  case  of  death  or  absolute  inability 
on  the  side  of  the  father,  the  nearest  relatives  were  held  bound  to  supply  what 
was  requisite.  *  The  fortune  thus  brought  by  the  woman  to  her  husband  was 
technically  termed  X>{»,  if  furnished  by  her  father,  Dos  Pro/ectitia,  if  by  some 
other  party,  Dos  Adventitia  (see  Ulpian.  VI.  8.) 

In  the  case  of  a  marriage  with  Conventio  in  Manum^  whatever  property  the 
woman  was  possessed  of  passed  at  once  into  the  hands  of  the  husband— ^um 
mulier  viro  in  manum  convenit  omnia  quae  midieris  fuerunt  viri  Jiunt  Doris 
nomine,    Cic.  Top.  4. 

But  in  a  marriage  without  Conventio  in  Manum^  whatever  property  a  woman 
possessed  remained  under  the  control  of  herself  or  her  guardians,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Dos^  which  was  made  over  to  the  husband,  and  hence  tlie 
influence  and  sometimes  tyranny  exercised  by  rich  wives.  *  The  property  retained 
by  a  wife  in  her  own  power  was  termed  Bona  Receptitia,  (quae  ex  suis  bonis 
reHnebat  neque  ad  vimm  tramittebat  ea  recipere  dicebatur — Aul.  Gell.  XVII. 
6,)  a  phrase  which  seems  to  have  been  equivalent  to  the  word  ParapJierna^ 
introduced  at  a  later  period. 

Dlaposnlof  the  Doswlica  tk«l?Iarria«ewtts  OlaMlved.— For  many  yearsy 
during  which  the  dissolution  of  a  marriage,  except  by  the  death'  of  one  of  the 
parties,  was  scarcely  contemplated,  the  rule  seems  to  have  been  that  the  Dos  fell 
to  the  survivor.  But  when  divorces  became  transactions  of  ordinary  occurrence, 
stringent  rules  became  necessary  in  addition  to  established  usage;  and  these  were 
introduced  partly  by  legislative  enactments,  which  laid  down  general  principles, 
and  partly  by  special  agreements  or  marriage  contracts,  (dotalia  pacta,)  by  which 
the  Dos  was  secured,  (cautio  rei  uxoriae,)  and  for  the  fulfilment  of  which  suits, 
called  Actiones  rei  uxoriacy  could  be  instituted.  During  the  last  century  and  a-half 
of  the  republic  and  the  early  part  of  the  empire,  the  law  and  practice  with  regard 
to  the  ifos^  when  a  marriage  was  dissolved,  seems  to  have  been  as  follows : — 

1  VaL  Mu.  VI.  111.  10— IS.  Flat.  Cic.  41.  Cie.  de  Orat.  I.  40.  56  ad  Att  XL  U.  ad  Faok 
Via  7.    Martial  V  I.  7.  X.  41.    Benea  de  ProTid.  3.  de  Bebcf.  IIL  1(L 

S  Snet.  OeUT.  74.  ^.     ^    ^     .    ^ 

S  Althongh  the  pasaaget  which  state  this  most  ezpUoltly  are  found  In  the  Comle  Drama- 
tIflU,  thcv  seem,  without  donht,  to  refer  to  Roman  manners.  See  Plant  AnL  IL  IL  IlL  <l.  Ml 
Tareot.  Fborm.  IL  L  06L  ilL  64. 

«  riMt  Asia  L  1. 71.  AbL  UL  v.  Ml    Benea  Controv.  I  6 
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1.  The  Dos  was  Bometimes  pdd  down  at  once,  but  generally  when  an  allianoo 
was  in  contemplation  the  amount  was  first  settled  and  then  a  regular  obligation 
was  granted  for  the  payment,  (Dos  aut  datWy  ant  dicUur  aut  promittitur'-^ 
Ulpian.  YI.  1,)  which  was  efiected  by  tluree  instalments  (tribus  petisiominui)  at 
intervals  of  a  year.  ^ 

2.  If  the  marriage  was  dissolyed  by  the  death  of  the  hnsband  the  Dos  retained 
to  the  wife. 

S.  If  the  marriage  was  dissolved  by  the  death  of  the  wife  the  disposal  of  the 
Dos  varied  according  to  drcomstanoes. 

a.  If  the  wife  di^  after  her  fiither,  or  if  the  Dos  was  AdveniUia,  in  either 
case  the  whole  remained  with  the  husband,  unless  the  person  who  had  given  the 
Dos  had  specially  stipulated  that  it  should  be  returned  to  him,  in  whi^  case  it 
was  termed  Dos'lteceptiUa  (Ulpian.  VL  4.) 

b.  If  the  wife  died  childless,  before  her  fother,  a  Pto/ectitia  Dos  returned  to 
her  father ;  but  if  there  were  children,  one  fifth  was  retained  by  the  husband  for 
each  child. 

4.  If  a  marriage  was  dissolved  by  divorce,  the  disposal  of  the  Dos  depended 
upon  the  circumstances  under  which  the  divorce  took  place. 

a.  When  the  divorce  was  the  result  of  mere  caprioe  upon  the  part  of  the 
husband,  or,  although  promoted  by  the  wife,  was  provoked  by  the  gross  mis- 
conduct of  the  husband,  he  was  obliged  to  reftind  the  whole  Dos  and  to  maintain 
the  children — Si  viri  culpa  factum  est  divortium^  eisi  muUer  nuntium  remisil, 
tamen  pro  libe^is  manere  nihil  oportet — Cic  Top.  4. 

b.  When  the  divorce  was  the  result  of  caprice  on  the  part  of  the  wife,  or  of 
persuasion  od  the  part  of  her  father,  without  any  reasonable  ground  of  complaint, 
the  husband  was  entitled,  if  there  were  children,  to  retain  one-sixth  of  the  Dos 
for  each  child,  provided  the  whole  amount  so  retained  did  not  exceed  one-half  of 
the  Dos,    This  was  termed  Hetentio  propter  Uberos  (Ulpian.  VT.  10.) 

c.  But  when  the  divorce  was  caused  by  the  bad  conduct  of  the  wife,  the 
husband  was  entitled,  even  when  there  were  no  children,  to  withhold  a  portion 
of  the  Dos  as  Solatium  or  damages,  this  being  termed  Retenlio  propter  mores. 
We  liave  reason  to  believe  that,  in  ancient  times,  a  wife,  if  guilty  of  one  of  the 
highest  offences,  such  as  infidelity  or  wine-drinking,  forfeited  the  whole  Dos, 
When  Ulpian  wrote,  she  forfeited  one-sixth  for  offences  of  the  highest  class,  one- 
eighth  for  those  of  a  less  serious  nature ;  but  if  there  were  children,  the  husband 
could  withhold  one  portion  on  account  of  the  children  and  another  as  punish- 
ment for  misconduct. ' 

Disputes  with  regard  to  the  facts  of  matrimonial  misconduct  and  the  amount 
of  pecuniary  compensation,  seem  to  have  formed  the  subject  of  legal  proceaseB 
even  under  the  republic ;  and  a  regular  iudidum  de  morihtis  was  instituted  by 
Augustus  for  the  purpose  of  determining  to  which  party  blame  attached. ' 

When  a  divorce  took  place  by  mutual  consent,  the  disposal  of  the  Dos^  if  not 
settled  previous  to  the  marriage  by  the  Pactum  DotaUy  must  have  been  arranged 
privately  by  the  persons  interested. 

PERSONAE  IN  TUTELA.  * 

When  children  of  unripe  years,  (impuberes,)  and  those  who,  in  the  eye  of  the 

1  Poljb  XXXII  13.    etc  ftd  Att  XI.  S.  4. 

a  Plln.  H.N.  XIV.  I&    Ulpian.  VI  II.  12. 

a  Plln.  1.0.    Aul.  Gell.  X.  33.    Quintil.  I.  O.  VII.  4. 
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law,  wen  incapable  of  regulating  their  own  affairs,  were  deprived  by  death  or 
otherwiae  of  a  fiither^s  protection,  they  were  placed  in  wardship,  (in  TtUda^) 
under  the  control  of  gnardiann,  termed  TtUores^  and  were  themseiveB  designated 
PupUH  s.  PupiUae.    In  certaui  cases  gaardians  were  styled  Curatores. 

Appolntueot  •rTat«rea— — A  fiither  had  the  right  of  nominating  guardians 
by  wiU  {lestamento  Tutores  dare)  for  those  of  his  male  children  who  might  be 
of  tender  years  or  bom  after  his  death,  for  all  his  daughters  who  were  In  PotestaUj 
for  his  wife  if  In  Manu,  for  his  daughter-in-law  if  In  Manu  mariti^  and  for  the 
grandchildren  under  his  Potestas,  provided  their  father  was  dead.  Such 
guardians  were  tenned  TkUores  dativi, 

A  husband  might  grant  permission  by  will  to  his  wife,  if  In  Manu,  to  nominate 
her  own  guardians,  (^Tutores  optare,)  and  this  either  ^vithout  restriction  or  under 
certain  limitations — aut  plena  optio  datur  atU  angusta.  Such  guardians  were 
tenned  Tutores  optivu 

If  a  man  died  without  appointing  guardians  by  wiD,  then,  by  the  Laws  of  the 
Xn  Tables,  the  charge  devolved  upon  the  nearest  Agnail,  (see  below,  p.  309,) 
a  regulation  which  continued  in  force  imder  the  empire  in  regard  to  males,  but 
was  superseded  in  the 'case  of  females  by  a  Lex  Claudia,  Such  guardians  were 
termed  Tutores  kgitimi. 

If  no  guardians  had  been  appointed  by  will,  or  if  the  guardians  appointed 
died  or  were  unable  to  act,  and  if  there  were  no  Agnati  quialified  to  undertake 
the  charge,  then,  in  virtue  of  a  Lex  Atilia,  the  date  of  which  is  unknown,  the 
Praetor  Urbanns,  with  the  sanction  of  a  majority  of  the  Tribuni  Plebis,  appointed 
a  guardian.     Such  guardians  were  termed  Tutores  Atiliani. 

DarmiloB  ofTntela. — Tutela  was  intended  for  the  protection  and  control 
of  impuberes  only.  According  to  the  imperial  laws,  boys  ceased  to  be  impuheres 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  consequently  at  that  age  the  authority  of  the  Tutor 
ceased.  With  women  the  case  was  different,  for  although  they  ceased  to  be 
impuberes  at  the  age  of  twelve,  they  were  held  to  be  unfit  to  take  charge  of  their 
own  affairs  at  any  period  of  life ;  and  hence  a  female  was  iield  to  be  at  all  times 
either  In  Potestate  patris^  or  In  Manu  marili,  or  In  Tutela,  The  only  exceptions 
were  in  favour  of  Vestal  Virgins,  and,  afier  the  passing  of  the  Lex  Julia  et 
Papia  Poppaea,  (about  A.D.  9,)  of  women  who  had  borne  three  children,  four 
being  required  for  Libertinae.  But  although  this  was  the  strict  legal  view,  it 
was,  in  later  times  at  least,  altogether  disregarded  in  practice ;  and  women  of 
mature  years  who  were  not  In  Potestate  patris  nor  In  Manu  mariti  were  regarded 
as  sui  turts,  and  were  allowed  to  administer  their  own  affairs,  but  were  obliged, 
when  called  upon  to  perform  certain  legal  acts,  such  as  the  conveyance  of  lies 
Mancipi  (see  below,  p.  301)  and  making  a  will,  to  obtain,  as  a  matter  of  form, 
(diets  causa,)  the  sanction  of  their  legal  guardian. 

C«ttti«r««. — Although  the  control  of  a  Tutor  ceased  when  the  PupHlus  had 
attained  to  manhood  and  become  invested  with  his  political  rights,  it  must  have 
frequently  happened  that  the  youth  would  be  involved  in  business  which  he 
would  be  incapable  of  regulating  with  advantage  at  that  early  age,  and  would, 
at  all  events,  if  wealthy,  be  open  to  fraud  and  imposition.  Hence  arose  the 
practice  of  nominating  a  Curator,  -whose  authority  extended  to  the  twenty-fifth 
year  of  the  ward,  but  who  did  not  necessarily,  like  a  Tutor,  exercise  a  general 
superintendence,  being  frequently  nominated  for  one  special  purpose.  The 
appointment  of  a  Curator  lay  with  the  Praetor  Urbanus,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
Tutor  AtiUamis — ^he  could  not  be  fixed  by  will,  but  might  be  recommended, 
and  the  reoommendation  confirmed  by  the  Praetor 
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Curatores  were  appointed  also  to  manage  the  affairs  of  persons  beyond 
the  age  of  twenty-five,  who,  in  consequence  of  being  insane,  deaf  and 
dumb,  or  affected  with  some  severe  incurable  disease,  were  incapable  of 
attending  to  their  own  concerns. 

Since  Tutores  and  Curatores  were  chiefly  occupied  in  administering  the  . 
pecuniary  affairs  of  those  under  their  chaige,  they  were  often  required 
to  give  security  (satisdare)  for  their  intromissions;  and  a  Tutor ,  when 
his  Pupillus  attained  to  mature  age,  was  called  upon  to  render  a  formal 
account  of  his  transactions — Cum  igitar  Pupillorum  Pupillarumque  negotia 
Tutores  gerunt  post  pubertatem  tutdae  iudicio  rationem  reddunt  (Gaius  L 
§  191.) 

PERSONAE  INMANCIPIC* 

A  free  person  when  made  over  to  another  according  to  the  legal  form  of 

Mancipation  (see  below,  p.  302,)  was  &ud  to  be  In  Mancipio^  and  suffered 
Deminutio  Capitis,  (p.  113.) — Deminutus  Capite  appeUabatur  qui  .  .  .  liber 
alteri  mancipio  dattts  esi  (Paul.  Disc  s.v.  Deminutus  Capite.)  An  example 
of  this  Status  is  afforded  by  the  condition  of  a  son  who  had  been  conveyed  by 
his  father  to  a  third  person  by  Mancipation  and  who,  except  when  this  was 
done  in  order  to  comi^ensate  the  person  in  question  for  some  wrong  which  he 
had  sustained,  (ex  noxali  causa,)  was  In  Mancipio  for  a  moment  only, 
(plei'umque  hoc  Jit  dicis  gratia  uno  momentOn  Gaius  I.  §  141.) 

A  person  In  Mancipio  was  not,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  absolutely  a  <Servtf^, 
but  tanqunm  Servus  s.  Servi  loco.  He  was  bound  to  obey  the  commands  of  hia 
master,  and  could  hold  no  property  save  by  his  permission.  On  the  other  hand 
he  could  not,  like  a  slave,  be  subjected  to  injurious  treatment,  much  less  put  to 
death,  by  his  master,  and  if  he  recovered  his  freedom,  received,  at  the  same  time, 
the  Status  of  Ingenuitas. 

A  wife  who  had  been  married  by  Coemptio  was  also  In  Mancipio;  but 
since  she  was  also  In  Manu^  the  relation  in  which  she  stood  towards  her  husband 
was  of  a  complicated  nature. 

n.  Res. 

On  Ike  ciauUlc«ii»n  of  Be*. — Res  were  variously  classed  by  Roman 
lawyers  according  to  the  point  of  view  from  which  they  were  regarded.  The 
most  important  divisions  were— 

A.  Res  Divini  luris. — Things  aDpertainlng  to  the  gods. 

B.  Res  Humani  /um.— Things' appertainmg  to  men. 

A.  Res  Divini  luris  were  divided  into — 

1.  Res  Sacrae^  places  or  objects  openly  set  apart  and  solemnly  consecrated  to 
the  gods  by  a  deliberate  act  of  the  state,  such  as  groves,  altars,  chapels  and  templei\ 

2.  Res  ReUgiosae  s.  Sanctae^  places  or  objects  which  acquired  a  sacred 
character  from  the  purposes  to  whidi  they  v/ere  applied,  such  as  sepulchres  and 
the  wails  of  a  fortified  city. 

B.  Res  Humani  luris  were  divided  into— 

a.  Res  in  nuUius  Patrimonio. 

b.  Res  in  privatorum  Patrimonio, 

Again,  a.  Res  in  nuUius  Patrimonio  might  be — 

a.  1.  Res  Communes  s.  Publicae,  objects  which  belonged  to  all  mankind 
alike,  such  as  the  air  we  breathe,  the  sea  and  its  shores. 
a,  2.  Res  Universitatisy  objects  belonging  to  a  society,  but  not  to  a  nngle 
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mdividual,  sach  as  streets,  theatres,  halls  of  jnstice,  whidi  belonged  to  tlie  whole 
body  of  the  citizens  in  a  state,  and  under  this  head  was  ranked  the  property  of 
mercantile  companies  (societates)  and  of  corporations  (collegia.) 

a.  3.  JRes  nuUius^  in  a  restricted  and  technical  sense,  was  applied  to  an 
inheritance  before  tha  heir  entered  upon  possession. 

b.  lies  Privatae  s.  inprioatorum  Patrimonio^  objects  belonging  to  individaalsy 
were  divided  into— 

b,  1.  Res  Manciple  and, 

b.  2.  Res  nee  MancipL 

Res  Mancipi  was  a  term  applied,  according  to  the  usage  of  Roman  Law, 
to  a  certain  class  of  objects  which  could  not  be  conveyed,  in  the  earlier  ages 
at  least,  except  by  a  formal  process,  termed  Mancipation  which  will  be  ex- 
pUiined  immeduUely.  The  Res  Mancipi  were  probably  very  numerous;  but  the 
most  important  were — 1.  Lands  and  houses  {praedid)  in  Italy.  ^  2.  Slaves. 
3.  Domestic  beasts  of  burden,  such  as  horses,  asses,  mules,  and  oxen ;  but  not 
animala  naturally  wild,  although  tamed  and  broken  in,  such  as  camels  and 
elephants. 

Res  nee  Mancipi  comprehended  all  objects  which  were  not  Res  Mancipi. 

Rl«kt  •r  Property  and  M^dlflcatlons  •€  lhl«  Right. — An  individual 
might  possess  a  right  of  property  in  various  ways.    Of  these  the  most  important 


1.  Dominium,    2.  2ura  in  re.    3.  Usus/ructus. 

1.  Dominium.  Dominium  Quiritarium.  The  right  by  whicli  any  one 
exercised  control  over  property,  and  by  which  he  was  entitled  to  retain  or  alie- 
nate it  at  pleasure,  was  termed  Dominium.  When  tliis  right  was  exercised  by 
Roman  citizens  in  the  most  complete  manner  (plena  iure)  over  property  acquired 
according  to  all  the  forms  of  law,  and  not  situated  in  a  foreign  country,  it  was 
termed  DonUtiium  legiHmum  s.  Dominium  Quiritarium  s.  Dominium  ex  iure 
Qjuiritium, 

2.  lura  in  Re  s.  ServitiUes.  An  individual  although  he  had  not  Dominium 
over  an  object,  might  yet  possess  a  certain  legal  control  over  that  object.  Such 
rights  were  denominated  lura  in  Re,  or  Servilutes,  and  when  applicable  to  houses 
or  lands,  Servituies  Praetiiales.  These  again  might  be  either  Servitutes  Prae^ 
diorum  Urbanorum^  or  ServitiUes  Praediorum  Rusticorum, 

Of  the  Servitutes  Praediorum  Urbanorum  we  may  take  as  examples — 
1.  When  one  of  the  two  proprietors  of  adjoining  houses  could  prevent  the  other 
firom  removing  a  wall  or  a  piUar  which,  although  forming  part  of  the  building 
belonging  to  the  latter,  was  necessary  to  insure  the  stability  of  the  building 
belonging  to  the  former.  This  was  Servitus  Oneris,  2.  When  one  pro- 
prietor had  the  right  of  introducing  a  beam  for  the  support  of  his  own  house 
into  the  wall  of  his  neighbour's  house.    This  was  Servitus  IHgni  immtttendi. 

3.  When  one  proprietor  had  the  right  of  conveying  the  rain-drop  from  his  own 
house  into  the  court  or  garden  of  his  neighbour.    This  was  Servitus  StilUcidii. 

4.  Of  carrying  a  drain  through  his  neighbour's  property,  Servitus  Cloacae. 

5.  Of  preventmg  his  neishbour  from  biulding  a  wall  above  a  certain  height, 
Servitus  non  aUtus  toUamit  or  from  disturbing  his  lights,  Servitus  Luminum. 

Among  the  Servitutes  Praediorum  Rurticorum  we  may  enumerate — 1.  A 

1  When  the  Komaii  territory  estended  over  bnt  a  •mall  portion  of  Italy,  the  praedut,  vhlch 
raokcd  under  Bm  Mimeifi,  were  oonllned  within  the  tame  limits.  At  a  rabeeqaent  period 
tiM  praeAe,  In  oertain  dIstrlcU  In  the  proTlnoea.  were  regarded  at  iler  Monc^,  prorldeA 
tboea  diatrleu  ei^oyed  what  wae  termed  the  lut  itmUeum, 
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right  of  w»7  through  the  lands  of  another,  which,  according  to  drcomstancea^ 
might  be—a.  Merely  a  foot-path  or  a  bridle-road  (Jter,)  h,  A  drift-road, 
along  which  a  beast  of  bnrden  or  a  carriage  might  be  driven,  bat  not  if  loaded 
{Actus,)  c.  A  highway  ( Via.)  2.  The  right  of  conveying  water  through 
the  property  of  another  {Aquaieductm.) 

The  ServittUes  Praediortan  Rusticorum  were  classed  by  all  lawyers  nnder 
the  head  of  Res  Mancipi ;  with  regard  to  the  ServituUs  Praediorum  Urbano^ 
rum  a  difference  of  opinion  existed. 

8.  Ususfructus.  An  individual  might  be  in  the  lawful  occupation  and 
enjoyment  of  property  either  for  life  or  for  a  limited  period,  without  having  the 
power  of  alienating  the  property  in  question.  This  was  termed  Ususfructus, 
Similar  to  this,  as  we  have  seen  above,  was  the  tenure  under  which  tiie  Ager 
PubUcus  was  frequently  held  by  those  in  possession. 

l>HrcreBt  ni«dM  of  ae^Hlrtac  Property. — ^The  most  important  of  thes» 


1.  Mancipatio,  2.  In  lure  Cessio,  3.  Usus,  4.  Traditio.  5.  Adht' 
dicatio,    6.  Lex, 

1.  Mancipatio,  ^  This  ancient  and  purely  Roman  mode  of  transferring  pro- 
perty was  under  the  form  of  an  imagmary  sale  and  delivery.  It  was  necessary 
that  the  buyer  and  seller  should  be  present  in  person,  together  with  six  male  wit- 
nesses, all  arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood,  (puberes,)  and  all  Roman  citizens, 
of  whom  one,  called  Libripens^  carried  a  balance  of  bronze.  The  buyer  (is  qui 
mancipio  accipit)  laying  hold  of  the  property,  if  moveable,  or  a  representation 
of  it,  if  immoveable,  employed  the  technical  words,  Hunc  ego  hominem  Tsuppos- 
ing  the  object  to  be  a  slave)  ex  iure  Quiritium  meum  esse  aio  isque  miht  emptus 
est  hoc  acre  aeneaque  libra,  upon  which  he  struck  the  balance  with  a  piece  of 
brass,  which  he  then  handed  over  to  the  seller  (is  qui  mancipio  dat)  as  a  symbol 
of  the  price. 

This  form  was  applicable  to  Res  Mancipt  alone,  and  a  conveyance  of  this 
nature  could  take  place  between  Roman  citizens  only,  or  between  a  citizen  and 
one  having  the  lus  Commercii  with  Rome. 

2.  In  lure  Cessio, '  This  was  a  formal  transference  of  property  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  Roman  magistrate.  The  parties,  buyer  and  seller,  appeared  before 
the  Praetor,  if  at  Rome,  or  the  provincial  governor,  if  abroad,  and  the  person  to 
whom  the  property  was  to  be  conveyed  (is  cui  res  in  iure  ceditur)  laying  hold 
of  the  object,  claimed  (vindicavii)  it  as  his  own,  in  the  technical  words,  Hunc 
ego  hominem,  ex  iure  Qidritium  meum  esse  aio,  upon  which  the  magistrate 
turned  to  the  other  party  (is  qui  cedit)  and  inquired  whether  he  set  up  any 
opposing  daim,  (an  contra  vindicet,)  and  on  his  admitting  that  he  did  not,  or 
remaining  sUent,  the  magistrate  made  over  (addixit)  the  object  to  the  claimant. 
There  were  in  this  process  three  principal  actors,  the  former  proprietor,  the 
daimant  or  new  proprietor,  and  the  magistrate,  whose  relations  to  each  other 
are  expressed  by  the  three  verbs,  cedere,  vindieare,  and  addicere.  In  iure 
cedit  domintts,  vindicat  is  cui  ceditur,  addicit  Prador, 

In  order  that  this  form  of  conveyance  might  be  valid,  it  was  necessary  thai 

three  conditions  should  be  satbfied. 
(1.)  That  the  parties  should  appear  in  person  before  the  magistrate^ 
(2.)  That  they  should  both  be  Roman  dtizens,  or  if  one  was  not,  that  he 

shmild  have  the  lus  Commercii  with  Rome. 
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(8.)  That  the  property  should  be  of  such  a  kind  as  to  admit  of  D<mamum 
Quiritariuni,  and  hence  lands  in  the  Proviuces  were  excluded. 

8.  Umu  3.  Uaucapio.  Prescription.  When  an  individual  remuned  in  undls- 
pated  possession  of  any  object,  whether  a  Res  Mancipi  or  a  Res  nee  Manciple 
for  a  certain  length  of  time,  he  acquired  a  full  right  to  it  although  it  might  not 
have  been  formally  conveyed  to  him.  The  period  fixed  for  prescription  by  the 
laws  of  the  XII  Tables  was  one  year  for  moveable  property,  and  two  years 
for  houses  or  lands.  In  order  that  Usus  might  apply,  it  was  essential  that  the 
person  holding  the  object  should  be  a  honae  Jidei  possessor^  that  is,  that  he 
should  honestly  believe  that  he  had  a  just  title  to  the  property — n  modo  bond 
fide  acceperimus.  But  prescription  did  not  apply  to  objects  stolen  or  taken  by 
force  from  their  lawful  owner,  even  although  the  person  in  actual  possession 
might  not  be  cognizant  of  the  theft  or  robbeiy.  ^ 

4.  Tradilio.  The  simple  handing  over  of  a  piece  of  property  by  one  person 
to  another  is  the  earliest  and  most  simple  form  of  conveyance,  and  by  Roman 
Law  conferred  full  possession  {Dominium  Qfiiritariu7n)  in  the  case  of  Res  nee 
Mancipi,  to  which  alone  it  properly  applied. 

But  if  the  owner  of  a  Res  Mancipi  made  over  the  object  to  another,  without 
going  through  the  form  of  Mancipatio  or  In  iure  cessio^  the  new  owner  did 
not  acquire  the  Dominium  Q^iriiarium  until  the  full  period  of  Usus  had  expired. 
During  the  intermediate  period,  lawyers  distinguished  the  actual  possession  from 
the  full  right  of  property  by  the  term  Dominium  in  bonis. 

5.'  Adiudicatio,  When  several  persons  had  claims  upon  a  piece  of  property, 
a  iudex^  or  umpire,  was  appointed  by  the  Praetor  to  make  a  legal  division, 
and  his  award,  called  adiudicatio^  conveyed  to  each  individual  full  right  of 
property  in  the  share  allotted.  A  process  of  this  nature  for  portioning  out  an 
inheritance  among  co-heirs  (coJieredes)  was  termed  Formula  familiae  ercis^ 
ctmdae ;  for  dividing  waste  land  among  several  proprietors,  Formula  communi 
dividtmdo ;  for  defining  the  boundaries  of  conterminous  landholders.  Formula 
finium  regundorum,  &c. ' 

6.  Lex  is  the  general  term  for  all  modes  of  acquiring  property,  when  made 
over  by  a  magistrate  to  the  claimant,  in  terms  of  some  specific  law. 

Dtopoaal  of  Property  ky  Win.' — Property  might  be  lawfully  conveyed 
and  acquired  by  Will  also. 

The  right  of  conveying  property  by  Will  {^Factio  Testamenti)  belonged  to  all 
Roman  citizens  who  were  puberes  and  sui  iuris.  Under  the  empire,  soldiers, 
although  not  sui  turn,  were  permitted  to  dispose  by  Will  of  any  property  they 
might  have  acquired  during  militaiy  service  (j)eculium  castrense.)  Women 
above  the  age  of  twelve,  not  In  Potestate  nor  In  Manu^  might  make  a  Will  with 
the  sanction  of  their  guardians  (Tutoribus  auctoribus,) 

DUTcreat  Bi«dies  of  makinc  a  Will. — In  the  earliest  times  the  law  recog- 
nised two  modes  only  of  making  a  will. 

1.  In  ContUiaj  summoned  twice  a-year  for  the  purpose,  and  called  Comitia 
Calata.    Of  this  assembly  we  have  already  spoken  at  length,  see  p.  159. 

2.  In  Procinctu^  by  a  soldier,  publicly  in  the  presence  of  his  comrades,  when 
about  to  go  into  action ;  Procincta  Classis  being  an  ancient  term  for  an  army 
equipped  and  drawn  up  in  battle  order. 

These  two  modes  were  orig^ally  thought  sufficient  to  provide  for  a  deliberate 
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•r  a  hasty  settlement,  but  in  prooess  of  time,  as  earljr  at  least  as  the  legialation 
of  the  Deoemvira,  a  third  was  added. 

8.  Per  aes  et  Ubram.  When  a  citizen  found  death  approaching:,  and  had  not 
time  to  submit  his  Will  to  the  Comitia  Calata^  lie  made  over  his  whole  property 
according  to  the  forms  of  Mancipation  (p.  302,)  to  a  friend,  who  thus  became 
the  nominal  heir,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  instructions  for  the  disposal  of  hia 
effects,  trusting  to  the  good  faith  of  the  individual  to  whom  thej  had  been 
conveyed. 

Eventually,  the  first  two  modes  of  Will-making  fell  into  disuse,  and  were 
superseded  by  the  third,  which,  however,  underwent  a  material  change.  The 
maker  of  the  Will  (^Testator)  conveyed  his  property,  as  before,  in  a  fictitious 
sale,  bv  Mancipation  to  an  individual  who  was  introduced  for  form's  sake,  (dids 
causa^)  and  termed /amt/iatf  emptor;  but,  instead  of  giving  verbal  instructions 
to  the  imaginary  purchaser,  he  had  previously  drawn  up  a  regular  written  deed, 
{Tabulae  Testamentin)  which  he  exhibited  to  the  witnesses  present,  repeating 
the  technical  words,  Haec  iia^  ut  in  his  tabulis  cerisque  scripta  sunt,  ita  do^ 
ita  lego,  ita  testor^  itaque  vox,  Quirites,  testimonium  mihi  perhibitote.  This 
act  was  termed  TestametUi  Nuncupation  the  word  nuncupare  signifying  pro- 
perly to  make  a  public  declaration. 

Before  the  age  of  Justinian  these  forms  of  the  Civil  Law  with  regard  to  Wills, 
had  been  essentially  modified  by  Praetorian  edicts  and  imperial  constitutions. 
The  act  of  Mancipatio  was  now  altogether  dispensed  with,  and  it  was  held  suf- 
ficient that  the  ^vritten  Will  should  be  signed  by  the  Testator,  and  attested  by 
the  signatures  and  seals  of  seven  competent  witnesses,  who  represented  the 
Emptor,  the  Libripens,  and  the  five  witnesses  of  the  ancient  Mancipatio.  ^ 

€»ntlllloa«  Bcceunrf  lo  render  n  Will  valid — In  order  that  a  Will  might 
he  valid,  it  was  requisite  not  only  that  the  Testator  should  possess  the  right  of 
making  a  Will,  (Factio  Testamenti,)  and  should  have  duly  performed  the  cere- 
monies above  described,  but  also  that  the  nomination  of  the  Heir  {institutio 
heredis)  should  be  regularly  expressed  (solenni  more)  in  certain  set  words. 
Thus  the  regular  form  (solennis  institutio)  was  Titius  heres  esto,  for  which 
might  be  substituted,  Titium  heredem  esse  iuheo^  but  if  the  words  employed 
were  Titium  heredem  esse  volo,  the  deed  was  worth  nothing.' 

Many  other  legal  niceties  were  insisted  upon.  Thus,  if  a  father  wished  to 
^inherit  (exhcredare,  exheredem  facere)  a  son  who  was  In  PotestcUe  it  waa 
neoessar)'  to  state  this  expressly  in  established  phraseology,  such  aa,  TUhu 
^lius  mens  exheres  esto,  but  if  he  merely  bequeathed  his  property  to  another 
without  specially  excluding  the  son  In  Potestate,  the  Will  was  invalid. ' 

A  Will  was  also  rendered  null  and  void  by  any  material  change  having  taken 
place  in  the  position  of  the  Testator,  witli  regard  to  his  own  family  or  to  society 
at  large,  after  the  Will  had  been  made.  Thus,  if  an  individual,  after  he  had 
made  a  Will,  adopted  a  son  or  married  a  wife  Cum  Conventione  in  Manum,  or  if 
a  wife  In  Manu,  at  the  time  of  executing  the  Will,  subsequently  passed  In  Manum 
of  another  husband,  or  if  a  son  who  had  been  sold  returned  under  his  PotestaSy 
or  if  he  himself  suffered  capitis  deminutioy  any  one  of  these  circumstances  waa 
sufficient  to  cancel  the  Will.  Moreover,  any  Will  was  cancelled  by  another  of 
later  date — Posterior e  testamento  superius  rumpitur.  ^ 

Strictly  speaking,  a  Will  which,  in  oonaequence  of  aome  infonnality,  waii 
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from  the  first,  null  and  void,  was  said  non  iure  fieri;  when  it  was  originally 
valid,  bat  was  rendered  null  by  some  event  which  happened  after  it  had  been 
executed,  it  was  said  rvmpi  s.  irritum  fieri. 

The  Pera«Bs  to  wlioiii  Property  was  bequeathed. ' — The  general  term 
for  a  person  who  succeeded  to  property  on  the  death  of  another  was  Heres. 
When  a  person  nominated  as  an  Heir  (institutus  heres)  accepted  the  bequest,  he 
was  said  cemere  hereditatem;  when  he  entered  upon  the  inheritance,  adire  here* 
diiatem.  A  person  might  bequeath  his  property  to  whom  he  pleased,  as  well  to 
slaves  as  to  free  men.  If  he  bequeathed  property  to  his  own  slave,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  grant  him  freedom  at  the  same  time,  in  the  form  Stichus  servus  meua 
liber  heresque  esto,  Xf  he  bequeathed  property  to  the  slave  of  another,  the 
bequest  was  invalid  unless  the  master  of  the  slave  gave  him  permission  to  accept 
and  enter  upon  the  inheritance. 

ClaseiiicatioD  of  Beiro. ' — Heirs  were  divided  into  three  classes,  according 
to  the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to  the  deceased. 

1.  Heredes  Sui  et  Necessarily  more  frequently  termed  simply  Heredes  Sui. 
— 2.  Heredes  Necessarii. — 3.  Heredes  Extranei, 

1.  Sui  Heredes,  A  man's  Sui  Heredes  were  such  of  his  children,  whether 
by  blood  or  adoption,  as  were  In  Potesiate  and  those  persons  who  were  in  ISh 
erorum  loco.     We  have  thus  as  Sui  Heredes^  ' 

a.  Sons  and  daughters  In  Potestate^  but  those  who  from  any  cause  had  ceased 
to  be  /n  Potesiate^  ceased  at  the  same  time  to  be  Sui  Heredes,  A  son  bom 
after  the  death  of  his  father  (postumiui)  who,  if  his  father  had  lived  until  his 
birth,  would  have  been  In  Potestate^  ranked  as  a  Suus  Heres, 

b.  A  wife  In  Manu  was  a  Sua  Heres^  because  in  the  eye  of  the  law  she  was 
in  locofiliae. 

c.  Grandchildren  through  a  son — nepos  neptisque  ex  filio — provided  they 
were  In  Potestate  of  their  grandfather,  and  provided  their  father  had,  from  dea^ 
or  some  other  cause,  ceased  to  be  /»  Potestate, 

d.  Great-grandchildren  in  the  direct  male  line — pronepos  proneptisque  ex 
nepote  ex  fiUo  nato — and  so  on  for  more  remote  descendants,  provided  the  male 
person  nearer  in  the  direct  male  line  had  ceased  by  death  or  otherwise  to  be 
In  Potestate — si  praecedens  persona  desierit  in  potestate  parends  esse — it  being 
essential  to  the  character  of  a  Suus  Heres  that  he  should  be  In  Potestate  of  the 
person  to  whom  he  bore  that  relation,  and  that  he  should  not,  upon  the  death 
of  that  person,  fall  under  the  Patria  Potestas  of  any  other  person. 

e.  A  son^s  wife  (nurus)  provided  she  had  passed  In  Manum  mariti^  and  pro- 
vided her  husband  had  ceasied  to  he  In  Potestate,  for  in  that  case  she  became  in 
the  eye  of  the  law  neptis  loco.  In  like  manner  a  grandson^s  wife  might  become 
proneptis  loco,  and  so  on  for  the  tHvcs  of  more  remote  descendants. 

Heredes  Sui  were  also  Heredes  Necessarily  because  they  were  held  in 
law  to  be  the  heirs  of  the  person  to  whom  they  succeeded,  even  if  he  died  intestate, 
as  we  shall  explain  more  fully  in  a  subsequent  paragraph.  But  although  this 
was  tlie  strict  letter  of  the  Civil  Law,  they  might,  if  the  person  to  whom  they 
succeeded  died  insolvent,  by  making  application  to  the  Praetor,  receive  permis- 
sion to  refrain  (abstinere)  finom  accepting  the  inheritance,  in  order  to  save  their 
own  property,  if  they  possessed  any,  from  the  creditors. 

2.  Heredes  NecessaHu     Slaves  when  nominated   heirs  by  their  masters 
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bewme  Heredes  Neeessarii^  being  compelled  to  aooept  the  inheritanoe;  and  oo 
thiB  aocount  a  person  who  had  doubts  regarding  his  own  solvency,  sometimeB 
nominated  one  of  his  slaves  as  his  heir,  in  order  that  the  disgrace  resolUng  from 
the  sale  of  his  effects,  (ignominia  quae  accedit  ex  vendiiiane  bonorum,)  for 
behoof  of  his  creditors,  might  fall  upon  the  slave  rather  than  upon  the  memben 
of  his  own  fiunilj. 

8.  Heredes  Extrand.  All  heirs  not  included  in  the  two  divisions  described 
above  were  classed  together  as  Heredes  ExtraneL  Thus,  sons  not  In  Potestate 
to  whom  their  father  bequeathed  property  ranked  as  Heredes  Extranet^  and  in 
like  manner,  all  sons  to  whom  property  was  bequeathed  by  their  mother,  for  no 
woman  could  have  her  chOdren  In  Potestate.  A  Heres  Extraneus  had  foil  power 
either  to  accept  or  to  refuse  an  inheritance,  the  act  of  deciding  being  termed 
Cretio,  If  he  determined  to  accept  he  announced  his  resolution  by  the  formula 
— QtMxf  me  PuhUus  Tiiius  testamento  suo  heredetn  instituit^  earn  hereditatem 
adeo  cemoque — but  if  he  failed  to  do  this  withm  a  certain  period  he  lost  all 
interest  in  the  bequest,  or  if  he  entered  upon  the  administration  of  the  inheritanoe 
without  going  through  this  form,  various  penalties  were  imposed  by  law  varying 
with  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

It  was  customary  in  drawing  up  a  will  to  define  the  period  within  which  the  hdr 
must  make  his  election,  and,  should  he  fail  to  do  so,  to  provide  for  the  succes- 
sion, by  naming  one  or  more  persons  under  like  conditions,  thus — Lucius  Titius 
heres  esto^  cernitoque  in  diehus  centum  proximis  quibus  scies  poterisque^  quodni 
ita  creveris,  exheres  esto,  Tum  Maevius  heres  esto,  cernitoque  in  diebus  cen^ 
tum,  &C.  The  heir  first  named  was  called  Primo  gradu  scriptus  heres^  the 
person  who,  failing  him,  was  to  succeed,  Heres  substitutus^  and  of  these  there 
might  be  any  number,  Heres  substitutus  secundo — tertio — quarto^  &c.  gradu,  ^ 

DiriaioB  of  an  Inheritance. — ^A  person  might  bequeath  his  whole  property 
to  one  individual,  or  he  might  divide  it  among  several  in  fixed  proportions. 
The  imit  of  all  objects  which  could  be  weighed,  measured,  or  counted,  was  called 
As,  and  the  divisions  of  an  inheritanoe  were  expressed  according  to  the  sub- 
divisions of  the  As,  as  will  be  exphuned  in  the  chapter  upon  Weights  and 
Measures. 

Ii«gnta.  Etegatarll. ' — ^When  a  person  bequeathed  his  property  to  a  single 
individual,  or  to  several  individuals  in  fixed  proportions,  the  individual  or 
individuals  was  or  were  termed  Heres  or  Heredes.  But  a  Testator  might  not 
nominate  an  heir  or  heirs  in  this  sense,  but  he  might  think  fit  to  leave  special 
bequests  or  gifls  to  one  or  more  individuals,  such  bequests  or  gifts  not  forming  a 
definite  proportion  of  the  whole  property,  but  falling  to  be  subtracted  from  it 
before  it  was  made  over  to  the  Heres  or  divided  among  the  Heredes,  or  these 
bequests  might  be  left  as  a  burden  upon  the  succession  of  one  or  more  of  the 
Heredes  as  the  case  might  be.  Such  a  gift  or  bequest  was  termed  Legatum,  and 
the  person  to  whom  it  was  made  Legatarius,  the  verb  Legare  denotmg  the  act 
of  making  such  a  bequest.  The  civil  law  recognised  four  modes  in  which 
Legata  could  be  bequeathed. 

1.  Per  Vindicatianem,  in  which  the  form  was — Lucio  THtio  (.  .  .  here  the 
object  was  named  .  ,  .)  do  lego.  This  form  was  applicable  to  those  objecta 
oidy  which  were  actually  in  the  full  possession  of  the  Testator  at  the  period  of 
his  death. 

2.  Sinendi  Mode,  in  which  the  form  was — Heres  mens  damnas  esto  smert 

1  Galut  II.  «  174—178. 
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iMcktm  TUUm  (.  .  .  here  the  object  .  .  .)  sumere  sibique  habere.  Thii 
foim  wu  applicable  not  only  to  objects  actually  in  the  poeaenion  of  the 
TesUUor  at  the  period  of  his  death,  bat  also  to  those  actually  in  the  possessioa 
of  his  heir. 

8.  Per  Damnationem^  in  which  the  form  W9B—Heres  metu  (.  .  •  here  the 
olject  .  .  .)  Lueio  IHdo  dare  damnas  eeto.  This  foma  was  applicable  to 
objects  in  the  possession  of  any  person  whatsoever,  the  Heres  bong  bound 
either  to  procore  the  object  for  the  Legatarius  or  to  pay  him  its  estimated 
vahie. 

4.  Per  Praeceptionem^  in  which  the  form  was— Xuctus  Titius  (.  .  .  here 
the  object  .  .  .)  praecipUo.  This  form  was  applicable  only  when  the  Legaia^ 
rius  was  also  one  of  the  Heredes,  and  it  authorised  him  to  take  the  otject 
specially  named  beforehand,  (jpraedpere^)  and  in  addition  ti*  the  fixed  propor- 
tion to  which  he  was  entitied  over  and  above. 

The  Law  of  the  XII  Tables —  Uti  Ugaseit  suae  rei  ita  ius  eeto — was  held  to 
justify  a  Testator  in  beqaeathing  his  whole  property  in  Legata^  so  that  nothing 
wonld  be  left  for  the  persons  named  as  heirs  general.  Hence  the  Scripti  Heredes 
if  not  Std  nor  Necessarii^  fireqnently  refused  to  intromit  with  the  estate,  (ah 
heredUate  se  abstinebant^)  and  in  that  case  the  will  fell  to  the  ground,  for  no 
Legatum  could  be  bequeathed  except  through  a  Heres^  or  as  it  was  technically 
expressed,  Ab  Herede,  ^  who  was  bound  to  pay  it.  To  provide  a  remedy  for 
thu  grievance  various  legislative  enactments  were  framed.  First  a  Lex  Furia, 
(of  uncertain  date,)  which  limited  the  amount  of  a  Legatum^  but  not  the  number 
of  the  Legataru;  next  the  Lex  Voconia^  (B.C.  169,)  which  provided  that  no 
Legatarius  should  receive  more  than  the  Heredes;  but  both  of  these  statutei 
having  been  found  defective,  they  were  superseded  by  the  Lex  Falcidia,  (B.C. 
40,)  in  terms  of  which  no  Testator  could  will  away  in  LegcUa  more  than 
three-fourths  of  his  property,  so  that  one-fourth  at  least  was,  in  every  case,  left 
for  the  heir  or  heirs,  and  this  law  was  still  in  force  when  Gains  wrote. 

Ii«w  of  miccemloB  to  tiM  l*f  pcrty  of  •■  ■■teatetc*  ' — According  tO  the 
Laws  of  the  XII  Tables,  if  a  person  died  without  making  a  will,  or  if  his  will 
was  found  to  be,  from  any  cause,  invalid,  the  suooession  to  his  property  was 
ananged  as  follows : — 

1.  The  Sui  Heredes  (p.  305)  inherited  first.  The  property  was  divided 
among  all  Sui  Heredes  without  distinction  as  to  proximity — pariter  adheredi' 
tatem  vocantur  nee  qui  gradu  proximior  est  uHeriorem  excludit — ^but  the  divi- 
sion took  place,  as  lawyers  expressed  it,  non  in  capita  sed  in  stirpes.  That 
is,  if  the  intestate  had  been  the  father  of  two  sons,  one  of  whom  was  alive  and 
In  Potestate  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  while  the  other  was  dead  or  had 
ceased  to  be  In  Potestate,  but  had  left  three  sons  who  were  In  Potestate  of  their 
grandfather,  the  intestate,  then  the  son  In  Potestate  and  the  three  grandsons  all 
inherited ;  but  the  inheritance  was  not  divided  into  four  equal  parts,  but  into 
two  equal  parts,  the  son  received  one-half,  and  the  remaining  half  was  divided 
equally  among  the  three  grandchildren,  who  thus  received  what  would  have 
been  their  father's  portion  had  he  been  alive  and  In  Potestate  at  the  time  <tf 
the  intestate's  death.  So,  in  like  manner,  if  an  intestate  left  behind  him — ^1.  A 
wife  In  Manu.  2.  A  daughter  unmarried,  or  who,  if  married,  had  not  passed 
In  Manum  mariti,  8.  A  daughter-in-law  who  had  been  married  to  his  son 
Cum  Conventione  in  Manum^  but  whose  husband  had  ceaaed  to  be  /n  Potestaie  at 

\  Hence  the  phrase  in  Cicero  pro  CInentlS.  Ei  t«$Umt«to  legal  grandem  sfeumam  a  iHte 
S  Gains  III.  9  1-38.    Uipian.  XXVI.  I.  ^^ 
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the  time  of  the  intestate^s  death.  4.  A  son  (A)  still  In  Potentate.  5.  Three 
grandchildreQ  (b  b  6)  In  Potestate  bjr  a  son  (B)  who  had  ceased  to  be  In  Potestate, 
6.  Two  great-grandchildren  (c  c)  through  a  son  (C,)  and  a  grandson  (D,)  both 
of  whom  had  oeased  to  be  in  Potestate,  7.  And,  finally,  if  the  wife  of  the 
intestate  gave  birth  after  his  death  to  a  child  (;>).  Then  the  widow,  the  son  A, 
the  daughter,  the  posthumons  child  />,  and  tiie  daughter-in-law,  would  each 
have  received  one-seventh  of  the  whole  property,  one-seventh  would  have  been 
divided  equally  among  the  three  grandchUdren  bbh,  each  receiving  a  one-and- 
twenticth  of  the  whole,  and  the  remaining  seventh  would  have  been  divided  equally 
among  the  two  great-grandchildren  c  c,  each  receiving  one-fourteenth  of  the 
whole. 

2.  Failing  Sui  Heredes^  the  inheritance  was  divided  equally  among  the 
Consanffuinei  of  the  intestate,  that  is,  his  brothers  and  sisters  by  the  same 
father,  but  it  was  not  necessary  that  they  should  be  by  the  same  mother.  ^  A 
mother  or  a  step-mother  who  by  Conventio  in  Manum  had  aoquued  the  rights 
of  a  daughter  relatively  to  her  husband,  ranked  in  this  case  as  a  sister— 
iororis  loco. 

3.  Failing  Sui  Heredes  and  Consanguinei^  the  inheritance  passed  to  ths 
nearest  Agnati — his  qui  proximo  gradu  sunt — that  is,  the  nearest  male  kindred 
in  the  male  line,  and  if  there  were  several  Agnati  who  stood  in  the  same  degree, 
then  the  inheritance  was  divided  in  capita  and  not  in  stirpes. 

Thus,  supposing  that  of  three  brothers  A,  B,  G, — B  died  first  leaving  sons,  and 
then  A  died  intestate  leaving  no  Sui  Heredes^  G  inherited  A*s  property,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  sons  of  B,  but  if  the  intestate  left  no  brother,  but  two  nephews 
by  B,  and  three  nephews  by  G,  then  the  succession  was  divided  equally  among^ 
the  five  nephews. 

4.  Failing  Agnati,  the  laws  of  the  XII  Tables  ordained  that  the  inheritance 
should  go  to  the  Gentiles  (p.  88)  of  the  intestate — si  nullus  Agnatus  sit,  eadem 
lex  XII  Tabulanmi  Gentiles  ad  hereditatem  vocat — ^but  when  Gains  wrote, 
the  whole  lus  Gentilicium  had  fallen  into  desuetude. 

It  will  be  observed  that  by  the  above  ancient  arrangement,  the  following 
persons  were  altogether  excluded : — 

1.  All  sons  who,  by  emancipation  or  otherwise,  had  ceased  to  be  In  Potestate 
at  the  tune  of  the  intestate's  death,  and  the  children  bom  after  then:  father  had 
oeased  to  be  /it  Potestate.* 

2.  All  daughters  who  had  passed  In  Manum  maritu 

3.  All  females,  except  those  in  the  direct  line  of  descent  through  males, 
sisters,  and  those  who  were  sororis  loco.  No  aunt,  no  niece,  no  female  cousu), 
could  succeed. 

The  rigour  of  this  scheme  was  modified  in  favour  of  blood  relations,  by 
various  Praetorian  Edicts,  and  the  law  of  sucoesnon  became  veiy  confused  and 
uncertam,  until  the  legislation  of  Justinian  placed  it  upon  a  firm  and  satisfactoiy 
basis. 

Before  quitting  this  subject  it  may  be  proper  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
Degrees  of  kindr^,  and  to  explain  the  signification  of  the  terms  Cognati,  Agnatic 
and  Adfines. 

1  Strietlj  tpeakinf  Germam  wu  applied  to  those  children  bom  of  tho  stme  father  and  the 
■ame  mother.  Cmuangwneit  to  those  bom  of  the  same  father  out  of  dllferent  mothera. 
VUruU^  to  thote  born  of  the  same  mother  but  of  different  fathers. 

t  This  would  not  apply  to  a  posthumous  child  if  his  father  had  been  In  FUtaUdt  when  be 
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AflpaiL — The  tie  of  Cognatio  existed  among  all  who  could  trace 
their  descent  from  one  pair  who  had  been  legally  miited  in  marriage,  and  hence 
indaded  all  blood  relations,  male  and  female,  however  remote  the  root  of  the 
genealogical  stem  might  be.  Those  onlj  were  Agnati  who  could  trace  their 
relationship  by  blood  throagh  an  unbroken  succession  of  males.  Cognatio^ 
although  the  more  general  term,  did  not  necessarily  include  all  Agnatic  for 
adopted  sons,  in  so  far  as  legal  rights  were  concerned,  occupied  in  every  respect 
the  position  of  natural  sons,  and  ranked  as  Agnati,  but  not  as  Cognatu  On 
the  other  hand,  Agnatio^  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  was  broken  and  dissolved  by 
any  one  of  the  following  circumstances. 

1.  By  Adoption.  When  adoption  took  place,  the  son  adopted  passed  out  of 
the  famUia  to  wliich  he  belonged  by  birth,  and  entered  the  famiUa  of  his 
adopted  father. 

2.  By  the  dissolution  of  the  Patria  Potestas  in  any  way  except  by  death. 

3.  By  Capitis  Deminutio  Maxima  (p.  113)  for  Agnatio  could  exist  between 
Roman  citizens  only. 

The  following  Table  exhibits  the  different  degrees  of  Cognatio  as  recognised 
in  the  Institutes  of  Jnstiniao : — 
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'>  are  Amitini  or  Amitinae 


>•  To  each  other. 


b  and  e  are  Fratres  or  Sorores  Patrudes 
/3  and  t  are  Consohrini  or  Con«o&rma6 
(  and 
/3and 
/and  c  y  r 

^^  ??  J  /•  >    >  aw  Sdbnni  or  Sohrinae 
yand/{;     T 

{'and/cy) 

The  father  or  mother  of  a  Sobrinus  or  <So&rma  is  Propu)r  Sobrino  v.  Sb&rmd 
to  the  other  Sobrinus  or  Sobrina. 

The  term  CoTMo^mt  was  applied,  in  popular  langoage,  to  the  children  of  two 
brothers  as  well  as  to  the  children  of  two  sisten  (Gains  in.  §  10.) 

AdflBM. — Adfinitas  is  the  connection  which  subsisted  after  a  legal  marriage 
had  been  contracted  between  two  parties,  between  the  husband  and  the  Cognad 
of  his  wife,  and  between  the  wife  and  the  CognaH  of  her  hnsband,  the  persona 
between  whom  the  connection  sabeisted  being  termed,  relativelj  to  each  other, 
Adfines,  There  were  no  desrees  of  Adfinitas  recognised  by  law,  for  no  legal 
relation  existed  between  Adfines.  The  Adfines  of  whom  we  hear  most  frequently 
and  for  whom  distinctiTe  terms  existed,  were  Gener,  (son-in-law,)  Socer^ 
(fiuher-in-law,)  Nwus^  (daughter-in-law,)  Socrus^  (mother-in-law,)  Piitngmis^ 
Primgnay  (stepson,  stepdaughter,)  VUrictis^  (stepfather,)  Noverca,  (step- 
mother.) ievir  is  a  husband  s  brother,  and  Glos  a  husband's  sister,  lelatiTely 
to  his  wife. 

A^mfpUm,  Arr«fpui«. — We  have  abready  had  occasion  to  speak  of  adoption 
in  connection  with  the  Comitia  Curiata ;  but  one  consideration  with  regard  to 
the  persons  adopted  was  necessarily  deferred.  The  person  selected  for  adoption, 
if  a  Roman  citizen,  might  be  either — 

1.  Sui  Juris,  or,  2.  In  Potestate  Patris, 

1.  In  the  first  case,  it  was  necessary  that  the  adoption  should  take  place  with 
the  consent  of  the  people  assembled  in  the  ComiHa  CSxriata^  (p.  149,)  and  when 
the  adoption  was  completed,  the  individual  adopted  ceased  to  be  Sui  iuHs,  and 
passed  under  the  Potestas  of  his  adopted  father. 

2.  In  the  second  case,  it  was  necessary  that  his  natural  father  should  cony^ 
him,  according  to  the  forms  of  Mancipation  in  the  presence  of  the  Praetor,  to 
the  father  by  whom  he  was  adopted. 

Here,  strictly  speaking,  the  former  process  only  was  an  Arrogatio,  because 
it  alone  included  a  Rogatio  ad  populum  (p.  1 38).  Compare  what  has  been  said 
above  (p.  149)  on  the  different  terms  employed  to  denote  an  adoption. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  son,  legally  adopted,  stood,  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  in  the  same  relation  in  every  respect  to  the  father  by  whom  he  was  adopted 
as  a  son  begotten  in  lawful  marriage. 

m.  AcnoNES. 

D«flMiu*n  9€  tiM  terai  Aeti««— ilc£ib,  in  its  strict  legal  sense,  denotes  the 
right  of  instituting  proceedings  in  a  court  of  justice  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
something  to  which  the  person  possessing  this  right  conceived  himself  to  be 
entitled — lus  persequendi  sibi  iudicio  qu^  sibi  debetur;  ^  but  the  word  is  more 
generally  used  to  signify,  not  the  right  of  instituting  a  suit,  but  (he  suit  itself. 
The  perKm  who  instituted  the  suit  was  termed  Actor  or  Petitory  the  defendant 
Reus. 

1  Jntttn.  IiuUt  lY.  tL  1. 
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ClBMiflcattoB  of  Acii^BM. — Actumes^  when  considered  with  reftfenoe  to 

the  nature  and  object  of  the  claim,  were  divided  into —  ^ 
1.  ActUmes  in  Personam.    2.  ActUmes  in  Rem, 

1.  AcHones  in  Personam  were  brought  bj  the  Actor^  in  order  to  compel  the 
Reus  to  perform  a  contract  into  which  he  had  entered,  or  to  make  compensation 
for  some  wrong  which  he  had  inflicted — Cum  intendimus  Dare  Facere  Prae- 
stare  oportere. 

2.  Actiones  in  Rem  were  brought  to  establish  the  claim  of  the  Actor  to  some 
corporeal  object  (res)  in  opposition  to  the  claim  of  the  Reus^  or  to  compel  the 
Reus  to  concede  some  right,  such  as  a  Serrnius^  which  was  claimed  by  the 
pursuer  and  denied  by  the  defendant. 

Actiones^  agaui,  when  considered  with  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
claim  was  made,  were  divided  into— 

1.  Actiones  stricti  iuris.    2.  Actiones  arbitrariae  s.  Exjide  bona, ' 

1.  In  Actiones  stricti  iuris  a  specific  claim  was  made  either  for  a  definite  sum 
of  money  (pecunia  certa)  or  for  a  particular  object ;  and  if  the  pursuer  failed  to 
substantiate  his  claim  to  the  letter  he  was  nonsuited. 

2.  In  Actiones  arbitrariae^  on  the  other  hand,  the  claim  was  of  an  indefinite 
character,  as,  for  example,  in  an  ordinary  action  of  damages ;  and  it  was  left  to 
the  judge  to  decide  the  kind  and  amount  of  compensation  which  ought  in  equity 
to  be  awarded. 

I>elljniaoii  of  the  lorm  Obligatlo. — Obligation  in  CivU  Law,  denotes  a  rela- 
tion subsisting  between  two  parties,  in  virtue  of  which  one  of  the  parties  is  legally 
bound  to  do  something  for,  or  permit  something  to  be  done  by  the  other  party — 
Dare  Facere  Praestare.  In  every  Obligatio  there  must  be  two  persons  at  least, 
the  person  who  is  bound  and  the  person  to  whom  he  is  bound.  These  were 
termed  respectively  Debitor  and  Creditor, 

By  comparing  the  definition  of  an  Actio  with  that  of  an  Obligatio  it  will  be 
seen  that  they  are  correlative  terms ;  every  Actio  presupposes  the  existence  of  an 
Obligation  and  every  Obligatio  implies  an  Actio, 

Classiilcation  of  ObiiKaiiones. '  — All  ObUgationes,  considered  with  refer- 
ence to  their  origin,  were  divided  into — 

A.  ObUgationes  ex  Contractu^  arising  from  a  compact  or  agreement  between 
the  parties. 

B.  ObUgationes  ex  Delicto^  arising  from  an  injury  inflicted  by  one  party  on 
the  other. 

A.  ObUgationes  ex  Contractu. 

These  were  fourfold — a.  Re. — b.  Verbis. — c.  Litteris.^l.  Consensu. 

a.  ObUgationes  Re.^  Of  Real-Contracts  the  most  important  were — 
1.  Mutui  Datio. — 2.  Commodatum. — 3.  Depositum. — 4.  Pignus. 

1.  Mutui  Datio.  This  term  was  applied  to  the  giving  on  loan  objects  which 
could  be  weighed,  measured,  or  counted — Res  quae  pondere,  numero^  mensura 
constant — such  as  bullion,  com,  wine,  oil,  and  coined  money,  all  of  which  were 
lent  on  the  understanding  that  the  borrower,  on  making  repayment,  was  bound 
to  restore  an  equal  amount  of  the  object  borrowed,  but  not  the  identical  metal, 
com,  wine,  oil,  or  pieces  of  money  which  he  had  I'cceived.    The  contract  in  thia 

I  G«lnt  IV.  S  3.  3. 
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due  implied  that  exactly  the  same  amonot  was  to  be  restored  aa  had  been 
leoeived ;  but  finom  a  very  early  period  the  practice  of  paying  interest  upon 
money  borrowed  prevailed  at  Rome.    On  this  subject  we  shall  speak  hereafter. 

2.  Commodatum,  This  term  also  denoted  a  loan;  but  in  this  case  the 
temporary  use  of  some  object  was  granted — Res  utenda  datur — and  the  borrower 
was  required  to  restore  (reportare)  the  self-same  object  which  had  been  lent, 
such  as  a  horse,  a  slave,  or  the  like.  The  OhUgatio  contracted  Ex  Commodalo 
was  very  different,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  from  that  imposed  by  Mutni  Datio; 
for  in  the  latter  case  the  borrower  was  required  to  restore  a  like  quantity  of  the 
object  received,  even  although  what  he  had  received  might  have  been  stolen  or 
destroyed  while  in  his  possession.  But  if  an  object  had  been  Commodatum,  and 
had  been  properly  watched  and  used  while  in  the  possession  of  the  borrower,  he 
was  not  liable,  if  it  was  stolen,  lost,  or  destroyed,  to  be  called  upon  to  replace  it, 
unless  Culpa  could  be  proved.  Thus,  if  a  horse  or  a  slave  died  of  disease,  or 
was  struck  by  lightning,  or  perished  by  any  unavoidable  accident,  the  loss  fell 
upon  the  lender. 

3.  Depositum.  When  a  sum  of  money  or  any  piece  of  property  was  lodged 
for  safety  in  the  hands  of  another  it  was  termed  Depositum,  and  the  person  to 
whom  it  had  been  consigned  was  bound  to  restore  it  (reddere  depositum)  to  the 
lawful  owner,  provided  he  did  not  deny  having  received  it — Si  depositum  non 
infitietur.  If  he  refused,  then  the  depositor  might  sue  him  by  an  Actio  Depositij 
and  endeavour  to  prove  his  case. 

4.  Pignus,  In  like  manner,  if  any  one  deposited  a  pledge  (pipits)  with 
another  as  a  security  for  a  loan  or  any  other  engagement,  the  holder  of  the 
pledge  was  bound  to  restore  it  as  soon  as  the  loan  was  repaid  or  the  engagement 
nilfilled,  otherwise  a  suit  {Actio  pignoratitid)  might  be  raised  to  compel  resti- 
tution. 

&.  OhUgatumes  VerUs,  ^     Of  Verbal-Contracts  the  most  important  were— 

1.  Nexum,    2.  Stipulatio. 

1.  Nexum, '  This  term  originally  denoted  any  transaction  whatever  entered 
into  per  aes  et  Ubram  according  to  the  forms  of  Mancipatio  (p.  302).  It 
subsequently  became  restricted  in  its  signification,  and  was  applied  to  the 
obligation  imposed  by  the  formal  acknowledgment  of  a  pecuniary  loan,  ratified 
by  a  symbolical  transfer  in  the  presence  of  witnesses.  The  process  by  which  this 
OhUgatio  was  incurred  was  called  Nexi  datio,  the  OhUgatio  itself  being 
Nexum;  the  state  or  condition  of  the  debtor  was  called  ffexus,^  when  he 
incurred  the  OhUgatio  he  was  said  Nexum  ire,  and  became  Nexus  *■  or  nexu 
ifinctus.  An  obligation  so  contracted  took  precedence  of  all  others  in  ancient 
Umes ;  and  the  law  of  debtor  and  creditor  was  characterised  by  extreme  harshness 
and  cruelty.  If  a  person  who  was  Nexus  failed  to  pay  his  debt  at  the  period 
fixed,  and  if  the  debt  was  acknowledged  or  had  been  proved  in  court — aeris 
con/essi^  rebusque  iure  iudicatis — he  was  allowed  thirty  days'  grace.  Afler  these 
had  expired,  if  he  could  not  find  any  one  to  become  responsible  for  him,  (vindex) 
the  creditor  might  bring  him  by  force  (manus  iniectio)  before  the  magistrate,  by 
whom  he  was  made  over  bodily  (addictus)  to  the  creditor.  The  creditor  then 
kept  him  in  bonds  for  sixty  days,  and  during  this  period  made  public  proclamattoo 
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vpon  three  market  days,  demanding  payment  of  hia  debt.  If,  at  the  end  of  thit 
tenn,  no  one  appeared  to  release  the  debtor,  he  became  the  slave  of  his  oreditor, 
who  might  employ  him  in  work,  or  aell  him,  or  even  put  him  to  death.  Nay, 
if  there  were  eevend  creditorB,  the  Laws  of  the  XII  Tables,  if  literally  interpreted, 
gave  them  permisnon  to  divide  the  body  of  the  debtor  into  pieces  proportionate 
to  the  olaima  of  each.  Although  there  is  no  record  of  such  barbarity  havuig 
been  aotnally  perpetrated  even  in  the  worst  times,  it  would  appear,  from  the 
narrative  of  livy,  that  in  the  early  ages  the  treatment  of  debtors  by  their  creditors 
was  very  cruel ;  and  this  state  of  things  continued  until  the  passing  of  the  Lex 
PoeiUia^  (B.G.  326,)  by  which  the  condition  of  debtors  was  greatly  ameliorated. 
It  would  seem  that  the  personal  slavery  of  a  debtor  to  his  creditor  was  not 
abolished  by  this  enactment,  but  provision  was  made  that  he  should  be  humanely 
treated ;  the  right  of  selling  him  was  probably  taken  away,  and  if  released  from 
bondage — Nexu  aolutu» — ^he  was  at  once  reinstated  in  all  his  privileges  as  a 
Boman  citizen. 

2.  Stipulatio,  ^  In  process  of  time  the  Nexum  seems  to  have  fallen  altogether 
mto  desuetude,  and  verbal  contracts  were  usually  concluded  by  Stipulatio  and 
Restipitlatio,  which  consisted  in  a  formal  demand  for  a  promise  on  the  one  side 
and  a  suitable  reply  on  the  other,  the  giver  {Stipulator)  employing  the  words 
Dari  SpondeSy  the  receiver  (Restipulator)  replying  Spondeo,  A  third  person, 
named  Adstipulator^  frequently  took  part  in  the  proceedings,  who,  in  case  of  the 
death  or  absence  of  the  Stipulator^  was  entitled  to  enforce  the  daim. 

c.  Obligationes  Litteris, '   Of  written  contracts  the  most  important  were— 

1.  Expensi  Latio.     2.  Syngraphae, 

1.  Expertsi  Latio  was  an  entry  to  the  debit  of  one  party  in  the  account  booa 
of  another  party.  In  order  to  understand  the  nature  and  origin  of  this  obliga- 
tion it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind,  that  among  the  Romans,  not  only  mercantile 
men,  but  every  master  of  a  house,  kept  regular  accounts  with  the  greatest 
accuracy.  In  doing  this  he  was  said  domesticas  rationes  scribere — tabulas  s. 
rationes  conficere ;  and  to  fail  or  be  negligent  in  keeping  such  accounts  was 
regarded  as  disreputable.  The  entries  were  first  made  roughly  in  day-books, 
called  Adversaria  or  Calendaria^  and  were  posted  at  stated  periods  in  ledgers, 
called  Codices  Expensi  et  Accepti^  which  were  divided  into  two  columns,  in  one 
of  which  all  sums  received  were  entered  and  in  the  other  all  sums  paid  out 

Nomen  was  the  general  name  for  any  entry,  whether  on  the  debtor  or  the 
creditor  side  of  the  account ;  and  hence,  facere — scribere — perscribere  nomen 
may,  according  to  circumstances,  signify  to  record  a  sum  as  paid  out,  or  a  sum  as 
received,  and  thus  facere  nomen  may  mean  either  to  give  a  loan  or  to  contract 
a  debt. 

When  any  one  keeping  books  entered  a  sum  of  money  as  received  from  any 
one,  from  TUxus^  for  example,  he  was  said /erre  s.  referre  acceptum  Tttto,  that 
is  to  place  it  to  the  credit  of  Titius ;  when,  on  the  other  hand,  he  entered  a  sum 
as  paid  to  Titius  he  was  said  ferre  s.  referre  expensum  Titio^  that  is,  to  place 
it  to  the  debit  of  Titius ;  and  hence,  figuratively,  ferre  aliquid  acceptum  alicui 
is  to  acknowledge  a  debt  or  a  favour,  ferre  aliquid  expensum  alicui  is  to  set  op 
a  claim. 

Entries  of  a  particular  class  were  termed  Nomina  transcriptitia^  and  theae 
were  of  two  kinds. 
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(1.)  Ncmm  transcriptUium  8.  Transcriptio  a  Persona  in  Personam,  Thia 
was  made  when,  A  owing  a  sum  to  B,  and  B  owing  a  sum  to  C,  C,  with  the 
oonsent  of  B,  entered  the  sum  as  actually  paid  bj  C  to  A. 

(2.)  Nomen  transcriptUium  a  Re  in  Personam^  when  B  owed  a  balance  to 
0  on  any  transaction,  and  G  entered  that  sum  in  his  books  as  haying  been 
actnally  paid  to  B. 

Towaids  the  close  of  the  republic  the  Romans  frequently  kept  then:  ready  money 
in  the  hands  of  bankers  or  money  changers.  These  persons  were  called  Argen- 
tarii,  or,  in  consequence  of  sitting  in  £e  forum  with  tables  or  counters  before 
chem,  MensarU  s.  Trapezitae.  Debts  were  frequently  paid,  as  in  modem  times, 
by  orders  on  these  bankers,  a  transaction  expressed  by  the  phrase  Scrihere  s. 
Perscribere  s.  Solvere  ab  Argentario,  i.e.  to  write  an  order  for  payment  through 
a  banker,  i.e.  to  give  a  cheque  upon  a  banker.  This  will  illustrate  the  expression 
in  Livy,  (XXIV.  18,)  in  reference  to  the  trust  money  belonging  to  waurds  and 
unmarried  women  which  had  been  lent  to  government — IndA,  si  quid  emptum 
paratumoue  pupiUis  ac  viduisforet,  a  Quaestoreperscribebatur^  i.e.  the  money 
so  expenaed  was  paid  by  a  bill  or  cheque  on  ihe  Quaestor.  See  also  Cic.  ad  Att. 
IV.  8.  XII.  61.  XVI.  2.  ad  Fam.  VU.  23.  pro  Plane  42.     Hor.  Epp.  II.  i.  46. 

This  being  premised,  the  entiy  of  a  sum  in  a  regularly  kept  account  book 
constituted,  in  law,  an  ObUgaiio  Litteris.  Of  course,  if  a  sum  was  claimed  in 
consequence  of  such  an  entry  on  the  Expensum  side  of  one  man's  ledger,  and 
no  corresponding  entry  was  found  on  the  Acceptum  side  of  the  ledger  of  that 
person  finom  whom  it  was  dauned,  some  further  proof  than  the  mere  entry  would 
be  demanded,  and  this  collateral  evidence  would,  in  some  cases,  be  derived  from 
an  examination  of  the  books  themselves. 

2.  Syngraphae  s.  Syngrapha^  i.e.  bonds,  forpicd  another  species  of  Obliga- 
tiones  Litteris ;  but  these  were  resorted  to  for  the  most  part,  if  not  exclusively, 
in  transactions  with  foreigners. 

d.  Obligationes  Consensu.^  A  consensual  contract,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  that  is,  a  contract  by  mutual  consent,  was  concluded  by  a  simple  verbal 
agreement  between  the  parties,  although  no  tangible  object  had  been  actually 
transferred  from  one  to  the  other,  no  legal  form  of  words  had  been  interchanged, 
and  no  writing  or  entry  been  made.  (H'  consensual  contracts  the  most  important 
were — 

1.  Emtio  et  Venditio, — 2.  Locatio  et  Conductio, — 3.  Societas. — 4.  Man- 
datum, 

1.  Emtio  et  Venditio,  buying  and  selling.  A  sale  was  held  binding  when  the 
parties  had  come  to  an  agreement  as  to  the  price,  although  there  had  been  no 
delivery,  no  money  actually  paid,  and  no  earnest-penny  (arra)  received.  The 
giving  of  the  Arra  might  be  adduced  as  a  proof  that  the  contract  had  been 
entered  into ;  but  it  did  not  in  itself  form  a  necessary  part  of  the  contract.  A 
suit  brought  to  compel  fiilfilment  of  a  contract  of  this  kind  was  termed  Actio 
Empti  or  Actio  Venditiy  according  as  it  was  instituted  by  the  buyer  or  the 
seller. 

2.  Locatio  et  Conduction  lettmg  and  hiring.  The  reUtion.  between  these 
terms  will  best  be  understood  by  considering  their  true  original  signification. 
Locare  is  properly  applied  to  a  party  who  sets  down  or  supplies  (Jocat)  some 
object  whiofa  another  party  takes  away  (condueii)  and  applies  to  some  purpose. 
This  being  pranised,  it  is  neoenary  to  dxsw  a  distmctioii  between  the  use  oi 
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Locare  in  the  phrase  Locare  aUquid  faciendum  and  in  the  phrase  Locart 
aliauid  utendum, 

Locare  aUquid  faciendum.  If  a  party  were  desirona  of  having  some  article 
manofactured  by  a  skilful  workman,  he  might  be  reqnired  to  place  down  or 
supply  (i.  e.  Locare)  the  raw  material,  while  the  artizan  would  be  called  upon 
to  take  up  and  carry  away  with  him  (i.  e.  Conducere)  the  material  so 
supplied.  Hence,  if  we  use  the  word  Contract  in  its  limited  colloquial  sense, 
both  Locare  and  Conducere  may  be  correctly  translated  by  the  verb  To  Contract 
Locare  aUquid  faciendum  is  to  bind  oneself  to  pay  for  the  execution  of  a  work, 
or  in  common  language,  To  contract  for  tJie  execution  of  a  work,  while  Con- 
ducere aliquid  faciendum,  \b  to  bind  oneself  to  perform  a  work  in  consideration  of 
receiving  a  certain  remuneration,  or  in  common  language.  To  contract  for  the 
execution  of  a  work.  Hence,  if  we  say  in  English,  that  a  party  has  made  a 
Contract  for  building  a  house,  the  expression  is  ambiguous,  but  in  Latin, 
Locare  aedesfaciendas  would  be  employed  with  reference  to  the  party /or  whom 
the  house  was  to  be  built,  Conducere  aedes  faciendas  to  the  party  by  whom 
the  house  was  to  be  built,  and  who  was  to  receive  payment  for  so  doing.  The 
party  ybr  whom  the  work  was  to  be  performed  was  Locator,  the  party  by  whom 
the  work  was  to  be  performed.  Conductor  s.  Manceps  s.  Redemtor.  The  Locator 
was  entitled  to  demand  a  strict  performance  of  the  terms  prescribed  (exigere) 
from  the  Conductor^  and  hence  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Aediles  and  Censors,  who 
were  the  Locatores  in  making  contracts  for  keeping  the  public  buildings  in 
repair,  exigere  sarta  tecla,  i.  e.  to  insist  that  the  buildings  should  be  kept  wind 
and  water  tight,  and  we  read  in  Cicero  of  Censoriae  leges  in  sartis  tectis  exi" 
gendis  (see  p.  204). 

Locare  aliquid  utendum.  Again,  Locare  may  be  used  somewhat  differently 
in  the  sense  of  setting  down  or  supplying  some  object  which,  for  a  consideration, 
we  permit  another  party  to  make  use  of  and  enjoy  for  a  time.  Thus,  in  the 
expressions,  Locare  aliquid  utendum  and  Conducere  aliquid  utendum,  Con- 
ducere applies  to  the  paying  party,  and  Locare  is  equivalent  to  the  English 
To  let  on  Hire,  while  Conducere  means  To  Hire,  or  pay  a  consideration  for 
the  use  of  an  object.  In  this  sense  we  have  the  common  phrases,  Locare 
aedes  and  Conducere  aedes,  applied  respectively  to  the  landlord,  who  lets  the 
house  and  receives  the  rent,  and,  to  the  tenant,  who  hires  the  house  and  pays 
the  rent. 

3.  Societas  in  its  widest  acceptation  denotes  two  or  more  persons  who  unite 
or  combine  for  the  prosecution  of  a  common  object ;  in  its  more  restricted  sense 
it  denotes  a  mercantile  partnership  or  company,  the  individual  members  being 
termed  Socii,  Such  were  the  companies  of  Publicani,  described  above,  formed 
for  leasing  the  revenues. 

4.  Mandatum  properly  denotes  a  commission.  In  many  cases  a  person 
might  find  it  convenient  to  intrust  (mandare)  legal  or  pecuniary  business  to  an 
agent  or  attorney,  who  was  termed  Mandatarius  or  Procurator,  and  if  any  one 
who  undertook  such  a  task  was  found  guilty  of  fraud,  or  even  of  carelessness, 
his  principal  might  seek  redress  by  an  Actio  Mandati,  See  specially,  Cic.  pro 
Rose.  Amer.  38,  39. 

In  all  Obligationes  ex  Contractu  it  is  necessary  to  draw  a  very  sharp  line  be- 
tween the  legal  essence  of  the  Obligatio  and  the  proof.  Thus,  in  real  contracts,  the 
delivering  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  receiving  on  the  other,  constituted  the  legal 
obligation,  but  in  order  that  an  Actio,  founded  on  this  Obligatio,  might  be 
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•qoombIiiIIt  maintained,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  Plaintiff  to  prove  that  tbt 
object  haa  been  actually  delivered  to  the  Defendant.  In  verbal  contracts  thi 
«3rmbo1ical  transfer  constituted  the  obligation,  and  this  was  always  susceptible  of 
proof,  because  the  presence  of  a  certain  number  of  witnesses  was  a  necessary  part 
of  the  form.  In  literal  contracts  the  Latio  Expensi  in  the  ledger  of  one  party 
constituted  the  obligation,  and  if  corroborated  by  a  corresponding  Latio  Accepti 
in  the  ledger  of  the  other  party,  the  proof  was  complete,  but  if  no  such  entry 
appeared  in  the  ledger  of  the  Defendant,  then  the  mere  fact  of  the  Latio  Expensi 
standing  in  the  ledger  of  the  Plaintiff  could  not  be  accepted  as  proof,  because 
it  might  be  a  false  entry,  and  hence  it  would  be  necessary  to  seek  collateral 
evidence.  This,  as  hinted  above,  might  in  some  cases  be  afforded  by  the  books 
themselves,  for  if  those  of  the  one  party  were  found  to  have  been  kept  in  a  clear, 
reg^ar,  and  methodical  manner,  while  those  of  the  other  were  confused,  imper- 
fect, and  disfigured  by  erasures  (liturae^}  then  a  strong  presumption  would 
arise  in  favour  of  the  former. 
We  now  proceed  to  consider  thesecondg^eat  division  of  ObUgationeg. 

B.  Ohligationcs  ex  Delicto.  * 

These  also  were  fourfold — 

a.  Furtum.  b.  Iniuria,  c.  Damnum  iniuria  datum,  d,  Rapina  s.  Bona 
vi  rapta. 

a.  Furtum,  theft.'  According  to  the  definition  of  Sabinus, — Q^i  alienam 
rem  attrectavit  quum  id  se  invito  domino  facere  iudicare  deheret,  furti  tene- 
TUA.     A  distinction  was  drawn  from  the  earliest  times  between — 

1.  Furtum  mani/estum,  and  2.  Furtum  nee  manifestum, 

1.  Furtum  Mani/estunu  According  to  the  Laws  of  the  XII  Tables,  a  Fur 
mani/estusj  that  is,  a  thief  caught  in  the  fact,  if  detected  in  plundering  by  nighty 
might  be  lawfully  put  to  death  on  the  spot ;  and  so  also  a  Fur  manifestus  by 
day,  if  he  defended  himself  with  a  lethal  weapon,  {cum  telo,)  but  if  he  did  not 
resist,  then  the  owner  of  the  property  might  seize,  scourge,  and  detain  him  in  bonds. 

2.  Furtum  nee  Mani/estum,  By  the  same  Code  a  Fur  nee  manifestus  was 
compelled  to  restore  double  the  amount  of  the  propcny  stolen ;  but  both  in  this 
case  and  also  in  the  case  of  Furtum  mani/estum^  the  person  plundered  was 
allowed  to  make  a  private  arrangement  vnth  the  thief. 

According  to  a  very  ancient  usage,  if  a  person  suspected  that  property  which 
had  been  stolen  from  him  was  concealed  in  the  house  of  another,  he  was  allowed 
to  search  for  it,  provided  he  entered  the  house  naked  save  a  girdle  (Ucio  s.  Hnteo 
vinctus)  and  holding  a  large  dish  (lanx)  with  both  hands.  A  search  so  con- 
ducted was  called  Furti  per  Lancem  et  Licium  Conceptio.  The  thief,  if  detected 
in  this  manner,  was  punished  as  a  Fur  manifestus,  and  the  person  in  whose 
house  the  property  was  discovered,  although  not  himself  the  thief»  was  bound, 
by  the  Laws  of  the  XII  Tables,  to  restore  three  times  the  amount  of  what  had 
been  stolen,  the  suit  for  enforcing  this  penalty  being  termed  Actio  Furti  con" 
cepti^  while  an  Actio  Furti  oblati  lay  against  any  one  who  had  conveyed  stolen 
property  and  lodged  it  in  the  hands  of  another. 

In  process  of  time  the  law  against  theft  was  in  so  fiir  relaxed  that  in  the  case 
of  a  Furtum  Manifestum,  when  not  aggravated  by  darkness  or  violence,  the 
thief  was  not  placed  under  personal  restraint,  but  was  compelled  in  an  Actio 
Furti  to  restore  the  stolen  property  fourfold. 

1  Gains  in.  §  I8S— SSSi 
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b.  Ifdwria,  ^  An  Actio  Iniunarum  lay  agaiiut  any  one  who  had  awaidtdl 
or  offered  violenoe,  not  merely  In  deeds  but  words,  to  any  Roman  oitisen,  whether 
5ttt  luriSf  or  In  Potestate,  or  In  Manu,  or  In  Tutela. 

1.  By  the  Laws  of  the  XII  Tables,  the  Lex  TaliomSy  **  an  eye  for  an  eye  and 
a  tooth  for  a  tooth,"  mieht  be  enforced  in  the  case  of  penonal  mjnries.  This, 
however,  was  not  applied  uuiverBally ;  for  the  compensation  fixed  for  a  broken 
bone  was  three  huodred  Asses  if  the  sufferer  was  a  fi%e  man,  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  if  he  was  a  slave,  the  master  of  the  slave,  in  the  latter  case,  bemg,  in 
the  eye  of  the  law,  the  aggrieved  party.  For  assaults  of  a  more  trifling  character 
the  fine  was  twenty-five  Asses. 

2.  Mala  Carmina.  Famon  LibeUu  The  Laws  of  the  XII  Tables  were 
particularly  severe  in  the  matter  of  libellous  verses — Nostrae  (says  Cicero) 
duodecim  to&ttZae,  quum  perpaucas  res  capUe  sanxissent,  m  hisnane  qtioque 
sanciendam  putaverunt,  si  quis  occentavisset^  sive  carmen  condidisset^  quod 
infamiam  faceret  Jlagitiumve  alteri — the  punishment,  if  we  can  believe  Por- 
phyrio  and  other  scholiasts,  being  flogging  the  offender  to  death. 

In  process  of  time  the  Lex  TaUonis  and  other  penalties  for  Iniuria^  fixed  by 
the  ancient  laws,  fell  altogether  into  disuse,  and  AcUones  for  pecuniary  compen- 
sation, founded  upQn  Praetorian  Edicts,  were  substituted.  By  the  Lex  ComeUa 
de  Iniuriis^  any  one  who  had  inflicted  bodily  injury  upon  another  was  liable  to  be 
criminally  indicted,  and,  if  convicted,  might  bo  banished  or  condemned  to  work 
in  ihe  mines. 

c.  Damnum  Iniuria  datum^ '  damage  done  to  the  property  of  another.  It 
would  seem  that,  by  the  Laws  of  the  XU  Tables,  any  one  who  m  any  way  had 
damaged  the  property  of  another  could  be  compelled  to  make  compensation.  By 
the  Zex  AquiUia^  (B.C.  286,)  any  one  who,  through  malice,  or  culpable  neglect 
(dolo  aut  culpa)  caused  the  death  of  a  slave  or  any  fourfooted  domestic  animal 
belonging  to  his  neighbour,  could  be  compelled  to  pay  the  highest  price  at  which 
a  similar  object  had  been  sold  during  the  space  of  a  year  antec^ent  to  the  offence; 
any  other  damage  to  the  property  of  another  was  to  be  compensated  for  by  paying 
the  hifi^hest  price  which  the  object  had  borne  during  the  space  of  a  mon£ 
antecedent 

d.  Rapina.  Bona  vi  rapta.  Robbery  by  open  violence  seems,  in  ancient 
times,  to  have  been  included  in  the  Actio  damni  iniuria  dati ;  but  when  the 
crime  became  common  during  the  civil  wars,  M.  LucuUub,  when  Praetor,  endeav- 
oured to  repress  these  disorders  by  introducing  a  new  Actio  honorum  vi 
raptorum,  by  which  the  robber  was  compelled  to  restore  the  property  plundered 
threefold,  and,  in  some  cases,  fourfold. 

In  addition  to  the  two  great  classes  of  ObUgationes,  which  we  have  enumerated, 
the  Roman  lawyers  reckoned  two  sub-chisses,  viz. : — 

1.  ObUgationes  quasi  ex  Contractu^  and,  2.  Obligationes  quasi  ex  delicto. 

Examples  of  the  ObUgationes  quasi  ex  Contractu  are  offered  by  three 
ActioneSy  founded  upon  them,  to  which  we  have  adverted  above  (p.  302). 
1.  Actio  FamUiae  erciscundae.  2.  Actio  Communi  dividundo,  3.  Actio 
Finium  regundorunu 

Obligationes  quasi  ex  delicto^  ^  upon  which  an  Actio  Damni  infecd  might 
be  founded,  arose  when  any  procedure,  on  the  part  of  one  individual  threateM 

1  Cic.  de  R.  TV.  ia     Porpbyr.  ad  Hor.  Eppi  U      158.     F«et.  s.t.  TaUntit,  p.  SOL     AnL 
Oell.  XVI.  10.  XX.  1. 
i  Oalai  IIL  1210—319.    Cie.  pro  Rote.  Com.  11.    FMt  b^t.  Runitias,  p.  96ft. 
«  Cla  V«rr.  I.  Sd  Top.  4.  9.  10.    luatin.  Instit  IV.  t.  1. 
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to  prove  mjurioQS  to  the  person  or  property  of  another  iDdividnal,  in  which  case, 
the  latter  mighv  call  upon  the  former  to  taike  measures  to  prevent  such  an  injur]r 
as  was  anticipated,  or  to  give  secuiitx  that,  if  the  injury  was  inflicted,  ade- 
quate compensation  would  be  made. 

THE  ADMHOSTRATION  OF  THB  LAWS. 

All  judicial  proceedings  were  comprehended  under  the  general  term  ludida^ 
and  these  were  naturally  divided  into  Indicia  PuhUca  and  ludicia  Privata^ 
which  correspond  closely  with  what  we  designate  as  Criminal  Trials  and  Civil 
Suits;  the  subject  of  the  former  being  those  offences  which  may  be  regarded  as 
affecting  the  interests  of  the  community  as  a  body,  such  as  murder,  treason, 
embezzlement  of  public  money,  forgery,  malversation  in  a  provincial  governor, 
and  many  others ;  the  subject  of  the  latter  being  thoee  disputes,  chiefly  regarding 
property,  which  arise  between  individuals,  and  in  which  the  state  has  no  interest 
beyond  that  of  providing  the  means  for  a  legal  and  equitable  decision.  Cicero 
(^^  Caecin.  2)  points  out  the  distinction  very  clearly  ' — Omnia  indicia,  ant 
cUslrahendamm  controversiarum^  ant  pnmendorum  maleficiomm  caussa 
reperta  sunt ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  observed  that  certain  wrongs 
which  among  ourselves  are  made  the  grounds  of  criminal  prosecutions,  were 
regarded  by  the  Romans  as  subjects  for  a  civil  suit  only,  and  vice  versa. 
Thus,  during  the  later  centuries  of  the  republic  prosecutions  for  theft  were 
Indicia  Privata,  while  adultery  exposed  the  offender  to  a  criminal  impeach- 
ment. 

I.  luDiCLi  Pbiyata. 

In  explaining  the  details  of  a  civil  suit  we  may  consider — 1.  TTie  Persons 
concerned.  2.  TJie  actual  Process.  The  persons  concerned  belonged  to  two 
daases. 

1.  The  persons  who  decided  the  suit. 

2.  The  persons  who  carried  on  the  suit,  i.e.  the  Actor  and  the  Reus,  with 
their  counsel,  agents,  witnesses,  &c. 

The  Jiadfi«a  in  Civil  Malts. — In  the  earliest  ages  the  Kings  acted  as  supreme 
judges  in  civil  as  well  as  in  criminal  trials ;  and  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Tarquins  these  functions  were,  for  a  time,  discharged  by  the  Consuls.  The 
Consols  were  relieved  firom  judicial  duties  after  the  institution  of  the  Praetorship, 
(B.C.  367,)  and  from  that  time  until  the  downfal  of  the  republic,  the  Praetor 
Urbanus  and  the  Praetor  Peregrinus  presided  in  the  civil  courts.  Some  of  the 
other  magistrates,  such  as  the  Aediles  and  the  Quaestors,  had  the  right  of  acting 
as  judges  (iurisdicUo)  in  matters  pertaining  to  their  own  departments ;  but  all 
ordinary  controversies  between  man  and  man  were  submitted  to  the  Praetor. 
In  the  Provinces,  the  Provincial  Governor,  and  in  the  cities  of  Italy  which 
adopted  Koman  forms,  the  chief  magistrate  had  lurisdictio,  and  exercised  the 
same  powers  as  the  Praetor  at  Rome. 

mi  ode  Ih  which  the  Praetor  ezcrctoedi  ^■rlMilcitoa.'— In  veij  simple 
causes  the  Praetor  at  once  decided  the  matter  in  dispute,  and  the  process  was 
termed  Actio  Extraordinaria  ;  but  in  the  great  majority  of  causes,  hence  termed 

1  Cieero  employs  the  phraaee  ludicit  Prirata  (Top.  17)  and  CauMa  PtMiea;  (pro  Rosa 
Aroerin.  21 ;)  but  It  seemi  doubtful  whether  the  technical  diviaion  into  ludicia  Fubtiea mnd 
ludida  Prirata  was  recognised  until  employed  In  the  writings  of  the  Jurists  of  the  empire, 
and  eren  bj  them  the  former  term  is  used  in  a  restricted  sense  (Macer.  Digest  XL.  1.  1.) 
The  words  of  Ulpian  (Digest.  I.  i.  1.)  clearly  points  to  the  division  adopted  above— PoBLiomi 
ivt  ml  fuod  ad  $talum  rei  Bomaiuxe  tpectat,  Pkivatom.  fuod  ad  iingulorum  tUilitatem, 
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Actiones  Ordinariae,  he  appointed  one  or  more  umpires,  for  whom  the  genera, 
term  is  Judex,  to  inquire  into  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  to  pronounce  judgment ; 
but  he  previously  instructed  the  Judex  as  to  the  points  of  law  involyed,  and  laid 
down  the  principles  upon  which  the  decision  was  to  be  based.  After  the  Judex 
had  pronounced  judgment,  it  became  the  duty  of  the  Praetor  to  give  effect  to 
that  judgment. 

Hence  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Praetor  was  said  to  be  expressed  by  three  words 
Bo,  Dico,  Addico. 

Ddbat  Actionem  et  ludicesy  he  gave  permission  to  bring  the  suit  into  oonit, 
and  appointed  one  or  more  umpires. 

Dicebat  Jus^  he  laid  down  the  law  for  the  guidance  of  the  Judices, 

Addicebat  Bona  vel  Damna^  he  gave  effect  to  the  decision  of  the  Judices  hj 
fonnally  making  over  the  property  in  dispute  to  the  lawful  owner,  or  by  awarding 
compensation  for  an  injury  sustained.  To  these  words  Ovid  refers  in  his  defini- 
tion oi  Dies  Fasti  and  Dies  Ne/asti,  when  he  says — 

lUe  Ne/astus  erit  per  qnem  Tria  Verba  silentur. 
Fastui  erit  per  qaem  lege  licebit  agi.^ 

The  Praetor  had  full  powers,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  to  take  all  the  steps 
described  without  consultation  with  others ;  but,  for  his  own  satisfaction,  he 
frequently  sought  the  advice  of  those  who  were  learned  in  the  law,  and  who, 
when  called  in  to  assist  him,  were  termed  his  Consiliarii  or  Assessores. ' 

The  Indices  In  Cirii  Half  were  distinguished  by  different  names,  according 
to  the  manner  of  their  election,  and  the  nature  of  the  duties  which  they  were 
called  upon  to  discharge. 

1.  Judices  in  a  restricted  sense.  When  the  question  turned  upon  a  simple 
matter  of  fact,  the  parlies  themselves,  or,  if  they  coidd  not  agree,  the  Praetor, 
nominated  a  single  umpure,  who,  under  tiiese  circumstances,  was  named  specially 
Judex. 

2.  Arhitri,  Wlien,  in  addition  to  simple  matters  of  fact,  it  was  necessary  for 
the  umpire  to  pronounce  upon  questions  of  equity,  he  was  termed  Arbiter, 
Hence,  a  Judex  would  be  appointed  in  an  Actio  stricti  iuris^  an  Arbiter  in  an 
Actio  ex  fide  bona,  (see  p.  312,)  and  a  lawsuit,  when  founded  on  Actio  stricti 
turn,  was  tenned  Judicium,,  when  founded  on  Actio  ex  fide  bona,  was  termed 
Arbitrium, ' 

3.  Centumviri.  Matters  of  an  important  and  complicated  nature  were  usually 
referred  by  the  Praetor  to  the  judicial  college  of  the  Centumviri,  This  consisted 
of  individuals  elected  annually,  probably  in  the  Comitia  Tributa,  three  from  each 
of  the  thirty-five  Tribes,  making  in  all  one  hundred  and  five,  or,  in  round 
numbers,  Centumviri.  The  period  when  this  body  was  instituted  is  unknown. 
The  name  cannot  be  older  than  B.C.  241,  for  then  first  the  Tribes  were  increased 
to  thirty-five ;  (p.  95 ;)  but  a  similar  board  may  have  existed  at  a  much  earlier 
epoch,  (see  Liv.  III.  65,)  in  the  Decemviri  SUitibus  iudicandis,  of  whom  we 
have  spoken  above,  (p.  230,)  and  may  have  been  gradually  augmented.  We 
are  unable  to  determine  the  precise  limits  of  their  jurisdiction,  which  appears, 
in  certam  cases,  to  have  extended  even  to  criminal  trials ;  but  it  would  appear 
that  causes  connected  with  wills  and  successions  were  very  fi:equcntly  submitted 

lOTid.  FMt  I.  47.    Macrob.  8.  I  16.    Varro  L.K  VL  S  SO. 
3CIC.  pro  Piano.  3S  de  Oral.  I.  37.  in  Verr.  11.  29. 

SSee  ulo.  pro  Rosdo  Comoed.  4.  where  tbeee  diatlnctioni  ore  full/  expltined,  and 
Top.  17. 
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to  them,  and,  in  addition  to  these,  Cicero  (De  Orat.  I.  38)  gives  a  long,  bnt,  as 
he  himself  indicates,  hj  no  means  a  complete  catalogue  of  Causae  Centum^ 
virales. 

In  later  times,  under  the  empire,  the  Praetor  himself  sat  as  president  in  the 
court  of  the  Centumviri;  their  numbers  were  increased  to  one  hundred  and  eighty, 
and  they  were  divided  into  two,  and  sometimes  into  four,  sections,  (jjuadrvpkz 
iudidum^  which,  in  certain  cases,  judged  separately.  ^ 

When  the  Centumviri  sat  in  judgment  (fientumvirale  Judicium)  a  spear  was 
set  upright  before  them,  and  hence  the  phrases  ludicium  hasiae — Centumviralem 
hastam  cogere — Centum  gravis  hasta  virorum — Cessat  centeni  moderatrix 
iudicis  hastay  &c.'  According  to  the  explanation  of  Gains,  (TV.  §  16,)  the 
Hasta^  being  a  symbol  of  legal  right  of  ownership,  (iusti  domimi^)  was  held  to 
be  a  suitable  emblem  for  a  court  which  settled  conflicting  claims — maxime  enim 
sua  esse  credehant  quae  ex  hostibus  cepissent:  unde  in  CentumviraUhus  iudicOs 
hasta  praeponitur. 

4.  Becuperatores.  This  name  was  originally  given  to  a  mixed  body  of 
commissioners,  appointed  by  a  convention  between  two  states  for  the  purpose  of 
adjusting  any  claims  and  disputes  which  might  have  arisen  between  the  members 
of  those  states.  Subsequently  a  judicial  corporation,  consisting  of  three  or  five 
individuals,  who  bore  the  name  of  Recuperatores^  was  establish^  at  Rome,  under 
the  immediate  control  of  the  Praetor  Peregrinus,  for  the  purpose  of  acting  as 
umpires  in  suits  in  which  Peregriui  were  concerned.  In  trials  before  the  Becu- 
peratores aU  those  tedious  and  complicated  formalities  which  characterised 
ordinary  processes  between  citizens,  were  dispensed  with ;  and  hence,  it  would 
appear  that  when  a  speedy  decision  was  desired,  the  parties,  although  both  Roman 
citizens,  sometimes,  by  mutual  consent,  submitted  their  cause  to  the  Recupera' 
tores. ' 

'J  he  Parties  in  Ciril  Salts. — ^The  parties  in  a  civil  suit  were,  as  already 
mentioned,  the  plaintiff,  termed  Actor  s.  Petitor,  and  the  defendant,  termed  Beus 
8.  AdversariuSy  the  name  Adversarius  being,  however,  applicable  to  either  party. 
It  was  not  essential  that  the  parties  should  appear  in  person,  either  or  both  might 
conduct  their  case  by  means  of  an  agent,  who,  acooi^g  to  drcnmstanoes,  was 
styled  Cogniior  or  Procurator.  A  CognUor  appears  to  have  been  named  in 
court,  with  certain  formalities,  in  the  presence  of  both  parties,  and  hence  the 
party  for  whom  he  appeared  became  at  once  responsible  for  his  acts.  A  Pro- 
curatory  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  necessarily  named  in  court,  and  might  be 
appointed  without  the  knowledge  of  the  opposite  party,  and  therefore  was  obliged 
himself  to  give  security  that  his  acts  would  be  adopted  by  his  principal.  We 
shall  reserve  our  remarks  upon  the  counsel  (jpatroni)  employed  to  plead,  until 
we  treat  of  criminal  trials. 

Before  considering  the  regular  steps  of  a  suit,  it  is  necessary  to  explain  the 
signification  of  two  terms  closely  connected  with  the  history  of  civil  processes. 
These  are  Legis  Actiones  s.  Actiones  Legitimae  and  Formulae. 

Ijef  Is  Actieaes. — ^In  the  earlier  ages  of  the  republic,  when  a  party  instituted 
a  suit  against  another,  he  was  obliged  to  make  his  cUdm  accordmg  to  a  certain 
prescribed  form  of  words,  derived  directly  from  the  law  upon  which  the  claim 
was  founded,  and  to  this  form  it  was  necessary  to  adhere  strictly.    The  form 

1  Cle.  d«  l«r.  agr.  IL  17.  Orid.  Tritt.  IL  91.  PbMdr.  III.  z.  U.  Plin.  Epp.  I.  5.  la  11. 
14.  IV.  34.  V.  1.  VL  4.  Sa  IX.  S3.  Qnlntil.  L  O.  IV.  i.  97.  V.  iL  1.  VII.  3L  XL  1.  XIL  i. 
Dislof.  ds  sumU  a  E.  aa  VsL  Max.  Vn.  TiiL  1.  flnet  Oot.  36.  AoL  GsU.  XVI.  la 
PaaL  Disc  §.r.  C«mimm4rmHa  iudieia,  pp.  54.  64. 

S  Fest  HT.  JUdptraUo,  ^  274.    Ut.  XLIIL  S.    C1&  In  Vsrr.  IIL  11.    Oaiof  L  1 104. 
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employed  was  termed  Legis  Actio,  and  the  person  who  employed  it  was  said  Legt 
Agere.  The  Legis  Actio  varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case ;  and  if  any 
pl^ntiff  selected  a  wrong  Legis  Actio,  or  departed  a  hair^s  breadth  from  the 
precise  words  of  the  proper  form,  he  was  at  once  nonsuited — eo  res  perducta  est, 
ttf,  vel  qui  minimum  errasset,  perderet  (Gains  IV.  §  SO.)  The  knowledge  of 
these  forms  was,  for  a  long  period,  confined  to  the  Patricians  and  espedally  to 
the  Pontifices,  and  hence  the  whole  administration  of  the  Civil  Law  was,  for  a 
lengthened  period,  virtually  in  their  hands.  Gains  (IT.  §  12)  enumerates  five 
claMes  of  these  Legis  Actiones — Lege  auiem  agebatur  modis  quinque:  Sacra" 
mento:  Per  ludicis  Postuiationem :  Per  Condictionem:  Per  Manus  ImeC" 
iionem :  Per  Pignoris  Captionem. 

1.  Sacramento.  So  called,  because  at  the  commencement  of  the  process,  each 
of  the  contending  parties  deposited  or  gave  security  for  a  certain  sum,  called 
Sacramentum,  which  was  forfeited  to  the  public  by  the  loser.  According  to  the 
Laws  of  the  XII  Tables,  the  amount  of  the  Sacramentum  was  500  Asses  in 
suits  where  the  value  of  the  property  in  dispute  amounted  to  1000  Asses  or 
upwards,  and  50  Asses  when  the  value  was  below  1000  Asses.  The  parties 
resorting  to  this  kind  of  Legis  Actio,  which  appears  to  have  been  applicable  to 
a  great  variety  of  cases,  were  said  Contendere  Sacramento.  The  term  Sacra^ 
mentum  may  have  been  adopted  in  consequence  of  the  parties  having  been 
originaUy  required  to  take  an  oath  upon  depositing  the  sum,  or  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  forfeited  deposit  having  been  originally  applied  to  holy  purposes. 
See  Varro  L.L.  V.  §  180. 

2.  Per  ludicis  Postuiationem.  When  both  parties,  by  mutual  consent^ 
appeared  before  the  Praetor  and  requested  him  to  name  a  Index. 

8.  Per  Condictionem,  When  the  plaintiff  formally  summoned  the  defendant 
to  appear  before  the  magbtrate  on  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  summons,  for  the 
purpose  of  choosing  an  umpire — Actor  adversaria  denuntiabat,  ut  ad  iudicem 
capiendum  die  tricesimo  adesset. 

4.  Per  Manus  Iniectionem.  When  a  party  had  been  judicially  sentenced  to 
pay  a  sum  of  money  to  another,  and  had  failed  to  discbarge  the  debt  within 
thirty  days,  then  the  creditor  was  entitled — lege  iudicati-^to  lay  hands  upon 
the  defaulter  and  bring  him  by  force  before  the  magistrate,  with  the  view  of 
compelling  payment.  The  Legis  Actio  per  Manus  Iniectionem  was,  by  subse- 
quent laws,  extended  to  various  cases  in  which  there  had  been  no  prerioos 
judicial  sentence.    These  are  enumerated  by  Gains  lY.  §  21 — 26. 

5.  Per  Pignoris  Captionem.  In  certain  cases  a  creditor  was  entitled  to 
distrain  the  goods  of  his  debtor  without  a  judicial  sentence,  provided  he  made 
use  of  certain  prescribed  forms.  This  Legis  Actio  was  permitted  to  a  soldier  or 
an  Eques,  when  the  parties  bound  to  furnish  Stipendium  or  Aes  Hordearium 
had  failed  to  perform  the  obligation,  to  the  seller  of  a  victim  for  sacrifice,  and  to 
Puhlieani,  when  tax  payers  failed  to  pay  a  legal  impost.  See  Gains  lY.  §  26 
—29.  oomp.  Cic.  in  Verr.  III.  11. 

F^rmnlfte. — ^The  dlfiiculties,  and  inconveniences,  and  uncertainties  attendant 
upon  the  employment  of  the  Legis  Actiones  were  so  numerous  and  became  so 
insupportable,  that  as  lawsuits  became  more  firequent  and  more  complicated,  they 
gradually  fell  into  desuetode,  and  at  length,  by  a  Lex  AebiUia  and  two  Leges 
luliae,  (the  precise  date  of  these  enactments  is  unknown,)  they  were  formally 
abolislied,  except  in  a  few  special  cases,  and  the  procedure  by  Formulae  s.  Verba 
Concepta  substituted. 

The  grand  distinction  between  the  nse  of  Leqis  Actiones  and  Formtdae 
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ttsted,  originallr,  in  this,  that  while  the  former  were  selected  and  employed  bj 
phuntifltt  at  their  own  riak,  the  latter  proceeded  from  the  Bopreme  judge,  and 
were,  in  fSust,  careftdlj  worded  inatmctions  to  the  index,  adapted  to  the  dream- 
stances  of  the  case,  after  these  had  been  aacertamed  from  the  statements  of  the 
parties.  Indeed,  the  Formtdae,  in  many  instances,  corresponded  closely  with 
what  we  term  the  Issues  submitted  to  a  jury,  when  trials  by  jaiy  are  resorted  to 
in  dvil  soita. 

Eventnally,  indeed,  the  Formulae  adapted  to  cases  of  a  particnlar  class  became 
fixed,  and  the  nnmber  of  these  established  Formulae  was  constantly  increased 
by  the  annual  Edicts  of  the  Praetors,  by  whom  new  Formulae  were,  from  tune 
to  time,  introduced  to  meet  new  circumstances.  In  the  days  of  Cicero  these 
established  Formulae  had  accumulated  to  such  an  extent  that  the  oratc^r  decUiree 
that  provision  had  been  made  for  every  possible  contingency ;  and  it  appears, 
that  at  this  period,  the  plaintiff  was  in  the  habit  of  selecting  the  Formula 
according  to  which  he  wished  his  case  to  be  tried,  althougli  the  technical  predsion 
of  the  Legis  Actiones  was  no  longer  essential — Sunt  iura,  sunt  formulae  de 
vmmbus  rebus  constitutae,  ne  quis  aut  in  genere  iniuriae,  aut  ratione  actionis 
errare  postdt,  Expressae  sunt  enim  ex  unius  cuiusque  damno,  dolore<,  tncom- 
modb,  calamitatey  iniuria,  puhlicae  a  Praetore  Fobmulae,  ad  quas  privata 
Us  accommodatur.    Gic.  pro  Rose.  Comoed.  8. 

Formulae  were  divided  into  two  classes — 

1.  Formulae  in  lus  concmtae. 

2.  Formulae  in  Factum  Conceptae, 

The  former  were  employed  when  the  facts  of  a  case  were  admitted,  and  it  was 
necessary  merely  to  determine  the  legal  consequences  or  results  of  those  facts, 
and  whether,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  any  damage  had  been  sustained  by  the 
plaintiff,  and  if  damage  had  been  sustained,  to  decide  the  amount  The  latter 
were  employed  when  the  ludex  was  called  upon  to  decide  with  regard  to  the 
truth  of  conflicting  statements  as  well  as  on  the  legal  validity  of  the  claim.  An 
example  of  each,  taken  from  Gains  (lY.  §  47)  will  make  the  nature  of  the 
Formulae  belonging  to  each  class  sufficiently  distinct  In  what  follows  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  Aulus  Agerius  and  Numerius  Negidius  are  fictitious  names 
representing  an  imaginary  Actor  and  Reus. 

1.  Judex  esto.  Quod  Atdus  Agerius  apud  Numerium  Negidium  mensam 
argenteam  deposuit,  qua  de  re  agitur,  quidquid  oh  earn  rem  Numerium 
Negidium  Aulo  Agerio  dare  facere  oportet  ex  fidt  hona  eius,  id  iudex 

Numerium  Negidium  Aulo  Agerio  condemnato Si  non  paret; 

ahsobnto. 

2.  Judex  esto.  Si  paret,  Aulum  Agerium  apud  Numerium  Negidium 
mensam  argenteam  deposuisse,  eamque  dolo  malo  NumerU  NegidU  Aulo  Agerio 
reddUam  non  esse,  quanti  ea  res  erit,  tantam  pecuniam  iudex  Numerium 
Negidium  Aulo  Agerto  condemnato:  si  non  paret,  absolvito. 

Wwem  mf  Pi-^ce—  in  a  CItII  nwM, — Although  it  is  manifest  that  the  form  of 
process  must  have  undergone  many  changes  in  details  daring  the  long  period 
which  elapsed  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  the  downfal  of  the  constitution, 
and  must  have  been  mnch  influenced  by  the  gradual  transition  from  the  Jjcgis 
Actiones  to  the  Formulae;  yet,  in  so  far  as  our  authorities  enable  us  to  judge, 
it  appears  to  have  varied  little  in  its  general  outline.  It  always  consisted,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  what  has  been  said  above,  of  two  parts — 

1.  Proceedings  before  the  Praetor,  said  to  be  /n  Jure, 

2.  Proceedings  before  the  Judex,  said  to  be  /n  Judicio, 
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Pr»ceedilMgs  la  lave. — It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  no  suit  could  h% 
brought  into  court  except  upon  a  Dies  Fastus^  and  the  knowledge  of  these  was 
jealouslj  guarded  by  the  Pontifioes  until  betrayed,  along  with  other  secrets,  by 
Cn.  flavins  (p.  288).  The  Praetor,  during  the  earlier  ages,  admmistered  justice 
in  the  Comitium^  (p.  16,)  seated  on  his  Sella  CuruUsy  which  was  placed  upon 
an  elevated  platform,  termed  TribunaU  around  which,  but  on  a  lower  level,  a 
number  of  seats,  calleid  Suhsellia,  were  arranged  for  the  convenience  of  the  parties 
who  had  business  to  transact.  Towards  the  close  of  the  republic  and  under  the 
empire  the  Tribunal  of  the  Praetor  was  usually  placed  in  one  of  the  stately 
BasiUcae  (p.  17)  which  surrounded  tiie  Forum. 

Vocatio  in  Itis.  The  first  procedure  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  w^as  to  summon 
the  defendant  to  appear  before  the  Praetor,  (yocare  in  ius^)  and  in  case  of  a 
refusal  or  an  attempt  to  escape,  the  plaintiff  was  authorized,  by  the  Laws  of  the 
JII  Tables,  to  drag  him  to  the  judgment-seat  by  force ;  but  he  was  required,  in 
the  first  place,  to  call  upon  a  bystander  to  bear  witness  (antestari)  to  the  facts. 
This  ancient  practice  seems  to  have  been  in  force  even  when  Horace  wrote,  as  we 
gather  from  the  well  known  scene  at  the  conclusion  of  Sat.  I.  ix.  A  defendant 
could  not,  however,  be  dragged  from  his  own  house ;  but  if  it  could  be  proved 
that  he  was  wilfully  concealing  himself,  in  order  to  avoid  an  appearance  in  court, 
the  Praetor  might  confiscate  his  prop^y  for  the  benefit  of  the  plaintiff— ^ctor 
in  bona  miuebaiur. 

A  defendant  was  not  obliged  to  appear  personally  if  he  could  find  another  to 
undertake  his  cause,  and  such  a  representative  was  oridnally  termed  Vindex, 
The  Vindex,  who,  in  ancient  times,  gave  surety  that  Uie  defendant  would  be 
forthcoming  when  necessary,  seems  gradually  to  have  passed  into  the  Cognitor 
or  Procurator. 

Intentio.  AcUonis  PostulaHo.  Exceptio,  &c.  The  parties  having  appeared 
before  the  Praetor,  the  plaintiff  made  a  statement  of  his  claim,  (Intentio,)  and 
asked  leave  to  bring  the  suit  into  court  (Actionem  postulahat.)  The  defendant 
then  simply  denied  his  liability,  or  gave  in  a  plea  in  law  (exceptio,)  The  Praetor, 
if  he  required  further  information,  might  order  the  plaintiff  to  answer  the 
Exceptio,  which  was  done  by  a  Replicatio,  and  to  this,  again,  the  defendant 
might  make  a  rejoinder,  called,  at  this  stage,  DupUcatio,  and  the  DupUcatio 
might  be  followed  by  Triplication  a  Quadruplicatio,  &c. 

If  the  Praetor  considered  that  a  prima  facie  case  had  been  made  out,  he  gave 
the  plaintiff  leave  to  bring  his  suit  into  court,  (dahat  Actumem,)  and  the  pliuntiff 
then  declared  what  Actio  he  intended  to  employ  (edebat  Actioftem.)  After  the 
Formulae  were  substituted  for  the  Legis  Actiones,  the  appropriate  Formula  was 
selected  sometimes,  as  we  have  seen,  by  th^  Praetor,  mora  frequently  in  later 
times  by  the  plaintiff. 

ludicis  Datio,  Comperendinatio.  lliese  preliminaries  having  been  con- 
cluded, the  parties  were  required  to  present  themselves  again  before  the  Praetor, 
and  the  Lex  Pinaria  (Gains  lY.  §  15)  fixed  that  this  second  appearance  should 
take  place  within  a  limited  period  after  the  first.  If  the  parties,  during  this 
interval,  had  been  unable  to  come  to  any  arrangement,  then  the  Praetor  referred 
the  matter  to  a  Index,  an  Arbiter,  or  the  Centumviri,  as  the  cause  might 
require ;  and  the  parties  were  obliged  to  prosecute  their  suit  on  the  next  day  but 
one-^Dies  Perendini — Dies  Comperendini — and  hence  the  term  Comperen-- 
dinatio. 

Litis  Contestatio,  This  hnished  the  proceedings  before  the  Praetor,  that  is, 
the  proceedings  in  inre^  and  the  whole  of  these  proceedings  were  comprehended 
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under  the  general  term  Litis  Contestation  a  phrase  which  seems  originany  to 
have  heen  confined  to  the  notice  given  hj  both  parUes  to  their  witnesses  to 
appear  before  the  Judex,  At  this  stage  the  cause  was  termed  by  jurists  IwUcutm 
acceptum  s.  ordinatum. 

Vadimonium.  At  different  stages  of  the  proceedings  in  hire  the  plaintiff 
might  call  npoo  the  defendant  to  give  bail — Dare  Vades — Dare  s.  Facere 
Vadimonium — for  his  appearance,  and  in  so  doing  was  said  Vadari  Beum^ 
that  is,  to  hold  the  defender  to  bail,  or  to  let  him  go  on  his  snreties.  When  the 
defendant  appeared  at  the  appointed  time  and  place  he  was  said  Sistere  s.  Obire 
Vadimonium;  but  if  he  failed  to  appear,  he  was  said  Deserere  Vadimonium; 
the  canse  was  called  Judicium  desertum^  and  the  Praetor  at  once  gave  judgment 
for  the  pluntiff.  Generally,  at  any  stage  in  the  suit,  either  in  iure  or  in  iudicio, 
if  one  of  the  parties  failed  to  appear  personally  or  by  his  agents  withont  being 
able  to  allege  a  valid  apology,  (iusta  excusatio,)  then  the  judgment  was  given 
by  default  in  favour  of  the  opposing  party. 

Vades.  Praedes,  Sponsores,  These  words  may  all  be  rendered  by  the 
English  Sureties.  According  to  Ausonius  and  Panlus  Diaconns,  Vas  denotes  a 
surety  in  a  Res  Capitalis;  Praes,  a  surety  in  a  Civil  Suit. 

Qais  subit  in  poenam  Capitall  Iudicio?  Vas — 
Quid  si  Lis  fuerit  Nummaria,  Quis  dabitur  ?  Praes. 

But  it  cannot  be  proved  from  classical  writers  that  this  distinction  was  observed 
either  in  legal  phraseology,  or  in  the  language  of  ordinary  life.^  Praedium 
originally  signified  any  property  which  a  Praes  assigned  in  security  to  the  state, 
but  in  process  of  time  was  used  in  a  general  sense  for  Landed  Property.  J^ae- 
diator^  as  we  learn  from  Gaius,^  was  one  who  bought  from  the  people  aPrage/tum 
which  had  been  pledged  to  them. 

Sponsor  was  a  person  who  became  surety  to  a  Creditor  for  the  performance 
of  an  Obligatio  on  the  part  o(tL  Debitor  (p.  312).  When  there  were  several 
Sponsores  jointly  bound,  they  were  called  relatively  to  each  other,  Consponsores. 
A  surety,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ObUgatiOj  was  sometimes  termed 
Sponsor,  sometimes  Fidepromissor^  sometimes  Pideiussor.* 

Pv^cccdings  in  ladicio. — The  parties  appeared  on  the  appointed  day  before 
the  Judex,  who  took  an  oath  to  decide  impartially,  and  was  usually  assisted  by 
persons  of  high  reputation  learned  in  the  law — His,  quos  tibi  advocasti,  vins 
electissimis  civitatis — are  the  words  of  Cicero  when  addressing  a  Judex  (Pro 
Quinct.  2.) 

A  statement  of  the  case  was  then  made  by  both  parties,  (Causae  CoUectio  s. 
Coniectio,)  evidence  was  adduced,  both  onl  (Testes)  and  documentary,  (Tabulae 
— Epistoiae — Codices — Jtationes,)  depositions  were  read,  (Testimonium  red' 
tare,)  the  advocates  (Patronx)  commented  at  length  upon  the  details ;  and  after 
a  iuU  hearing,  the  Judex  or  Judices  pronounced  sentence  at  once,  or,  if  doubts 
still  remained,  put  off  the  cause  (proferre  indicium)  for  further  debate,  and  this 
was  sometimes  repeated  again  and  again  (saepius  prolato  iudicio,  Cic  pro. 
Caec  4.) 

The  final  sentence,  when  in  fitvour  of  the  plaintiff,  was  termed  Condemnation 
when  in  favour  of  the  defendant,  Absoludo. 

1  Varro  L.  L.  VI.  9  74.  Anton.  EidylL  XIL  Paol.  DUe.  k  r.  Vaiam  p.  371  i.  ▼.  Mameept 
p  151.    Piend.  Asoon.  In  Cie.  in  Yerr.  Act.  II  L  4&  M. 

S  Gains  IL  }61.  oomp.  Cie.  ad  Alt  XIL  14  17.  pro  Balbi  9a  VaL  BCax.  VIIL  zU.  I.  SmI 
Claad.  9. 

•  Oalni  III  f  lift. 
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TladMcteA.  Tiadicstto.— The  proceedings  detailed  above  were  commoii  to 
Adkma  in  Bern  and  Actumes  in  Personam  alike.  Bat  in  AcHones  in  Rem, 
the  Plaintiff,  upon  reoeiTing  leave  to  bring  his  suit  into  oonrt,  usually  made  a 
claim  (  Vindiciae)  for  temporary  possession  of  the  object  in  dispute  until  the  suit 
should  be  finally  settled ;  (pendente  Ute ;)  this  was  commonly  met  by  a  counter 
claim  on  the  part  of  the  Defendant,  and  the  Praetor  was  called  upon,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  decide  upon  this  pieliminaiy  claim.  The  technical  term  for  a 
daim  of  this  nature  was  Vindiciae,  the  act  of  making  the  claim  Vindieaiio  s. 
PottuiaUo  VnuHciarum,  the  discussion  which  followed  Lis  Vindiciarum,  the 
Phwtor,  in  pronouncing  his  decision,  was  said  Dare  s.  Dicere  Vindicias  secun- 
dum aiterum,  and  the  party  to  whom  he  awarded  temporary  possession  was 
said  Ferre  Vindicias,  Thus,  if  it  were  asserted  that  an  individual,  who  was 
Mving  as  a  slave  in  the  possession  of  a  master,  was  in  reality  a  freeman  and 
ought  to  be  set  at  liberty,  or,  vice  versa,  if  it  were  asserted  that  an  individual, 
nominally  free,  was  in  reality  a  slave,  then  the  Plamtiff  in  the  former  case  would 
be  said  vindicare  s.  asserere  in  Ubertatem  s.  Uberali  causa,  in  the  latter  case 
Vindicare  in  servitutem,  and  according  as  the  Praetor  decided  that  the  individual 
whose  freedom  was  in  dispute,  should,  during  the  prosecution  of  the  suit,  be 
treated  as  one  free  or  one  in  slavery,  he  was  said  Dare  Vindicias  secundum 
Ubertatem  or  Dare  Vindicias  secundum  servitutem  s.  Dicere  Vindicias  ah 
Ixbertate.    See  Liv.  III.  44.  47.  57. 

The  party  in  whose  favour  the  Vindiciae  had  been  pronounced,  was  required 
to  rive  security  that  the  object  should  suffer  no  loss  or  damage  until  the  pro- 
ceraings  were  closed.  This  act  was  expressed  by  the  phrase  Dare  Praedes 
Litis  et  Vindiciarum. 

Vmrmu  observed  !■  m  Tiadicatie. — ^When  the  object  claimed  was  moveable, 
it  was  produced  in  court  before  the  Praetor ;  the  claimant,  (^t  vindicahat,) 
holding  a  rod,  called  Festuca  s.  Vindicta,  in  his  hand,  laid  hold  of  the  object, 
a  slave,  for  example,  saying — Hunc  ego  hominem  ex  iure  Quiritium  meum  esse 
cdo  secundum  suam  causam  ut  dixi — and  then  touching  him  with  the  rod, 
added — Ecce  tibi  Vindictam  imposui.  The  Defendant  (adversarius)  did  the 
like. 

When  the  object  was  not  moveable,  a  piece  of  land,  for  example,  it  was  the 
practice  at  an  early  peripd,  in  accordance  with  the  rule  prescribed  in  the  Laws 
of  the  XII  Tables,  for  the  parties  to  proceed  along  with  the  Praetor  to  the  land 
which  was  claimed  by  both,  and  there  to  commence  a  mock  struggle,  (manum 
conserere,)  each  endeavouring  to  drag  (deducere)  his  opponent  off  the  ground ; 
this  species  of  ejectment  being  termed  Vis  Civilis  s.  Quotidiana,  At  a  later 
epoch,  when  the  extent  of  the  Roman  territory  and  the  press  of  business  rendered 
it  impossible  for  the  magistrate  to  visit  the  spot,  the  parties  having  appeared 
before  him,  summoned  each  other  to  repair  to  the  ground  for  the  purpose  of 
B^ggli<ig  to  gain  or  keep  possession  of  it — Institutum  est  contra  Xlt  Tahulas 
ut  litigantes  non  in  iure  apud  Praetorem  manum  consererent  sed  ex  iure  manum 
consertum  vocarent,  id  est,  alter  alterum  ex  iure  ad  manum  conserendam 
vocaret — (Aul.  Gell.  XX.  10.)  —and  having  gone  forth,  they  brought  a  dod 
(ffleba)  of  earth  from  the  disputed  land,  and  placing  it  in  the  court,  before  the 
Praetor,  went  through  the  forms  of  Vindicatio  in  reference  to  this  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  whole  estate.  Eventually  a  fiction  was  substituted  for  the  act 
of  proceeding  to  the  ground.  The  claimant  summoned  his  opponent  in  these 
words — Fundus,  qui  est  in  agro,  qui  Sabinus  vacatur,  eum  ego  ex  iure  Qatri- 
tium  meum  esse  aio,  inde  ego  te  ex  iure  manum  consertum  vooc^~ih%  AdsotT" 
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sarius  replied — Unde  tu  me  ex  iure  manum  eonaertum  voeasti^  mde  ego  te 
revoco^ — ^tbe  Praetor  then  ordered  tbem  to  go  forth,  eftoh  attended  by  his 
^vitnesseB — Suis  lUrieque  mperstUibus^  praesentibus^  ittam  vkan  dico:  itdte 
viam — the  parties  then  made  a  few  steps  as  if  to  depart,  when  the  Plraator  called 
Qpon  them  to  retom  in  the  words — Eedite  viam — and  then  the  ceremonies  of 
the  Vindieatio  proceeded.  Observe  that  Conserere  Manum  originally  indicated 
the  actual  contest,  and  hence  Comerere  Manum  in  iure  became  the  tedmioal 
phrase  for  laying  daim  formally,  in  court,  to  property,  while  Conserere  Maman 
ex  iure  is  to  be  expUuned  from  the  practice  of  quitting,  or  pretending  to  qnit,  the 
court  (on  this  see  Aul.  Gell.  XX.  10.) 

Sacramentum,  After  the  Plaintiff  had  made  his  claim  and  the  Defendant  his 
counter  claim,  in  Actiones  stricU  turn,  the  Plaintiff  deposited  a  sum  of  money, 
termed  Sacramentum^  and  challenged  his  opponent  to  do  the  like,  using  the 
words — QMan€lo  tu  iniuria  vindicavisti  D  aerie  sacramenio  te  provoco,  to  which 
the  Adversarius  replied — Similiter  ego  te,  &c  The  amount  of  the  Sacramentum 
was  fixed  by  the  Ijelws  of  the  XII  Tables. 

FormalA  Pccitorla.  f»p«Malo, — ^After  the  Legis  Actiones  foU  into  disose, 
the  Vindieatio  and  Sacramentum  were,  in  a  great  measure,  superseded  by  the 
Formula  Petitoria^  or  by  the  Sponsio. 

In  the  Formula  Petiloria  the  Plaintiff  laid  claim  to  the  property — Petitoria 
Formula  haec  est  qua  actor  intendit  rem  suam  esse— and  the  parties  mutually 
caUed  upon  each  other  by  Stipulatio  and  Restiptilatio  (p.  Sl4t)  to  give  security 
that  they  would  be  prepared  to  fulfil  the  decision  of  the  court  (judicatum 
solvu) 

The  Sponsio,  again,  was  a  sort  of  judicial  wager,  of  which  one  of  the  fonns 
has  been  preserved  by  Gaius — ^IV.  §  93) — Si  homo,  quo  de  agitur,  ex  iure 
Quiritium  meus  est,  sestertios  vtginti  quinque  nummos  dare  spondee — ^to  which 
the  Adversarius  replied — Spondeo.  When  the  Sponsio  was  made  by  one  party 
only,  as  in  the  above  example,  it  was  termed  Sponsio  PraeiudiciaUs,  and  was 
adopted  merely  as  a  convenient  form  of  bringing  the  matter  to  an  issue,  the 
sum  not  being  exacted  if  the  Plaintiff  was  succeesfuL  In  other  cases,  however, 
mentioned  by  Gaios,  the  Sponsio  was  mutual,  and  took  the  form  of  Stiptdatio 
and  Restipulatio ;  the  amount  named  was  forfeited  by  the  losing  party,  as  in  tha 
case  of  the  Sacramentum^  and  the  term  employed  was  Sponsio  PoenaUs  (Gains 
lY.  §  13.  141. 171.    Cic  pro  Rose.  Comoed.  4.) 

iMtcrdAciaai. '  — In  some  particular  cases,  those  especially  which  referred  to 
the  possession  of  an  object,  a  Plaintiff,  instead  of  bringing  an  action  in  the 
regular  form,  applied  to  the  Praetor  to  issue,  in  the  first  instance,  an  InHerdietum 
or  summary  order  to  secure  the  rights  of  the  applicant,  by  preventing  any  thing 
fipom  being  done  to  deteriorate  or  iojore  the  object  in  question.  Strictly  speaking, 
a  judicial  order  by  the  Praetor,  commanding  something  to  be  done,  was  termra 
Decretum ;  an  oider  forbidding  something  to  be  done,  Inierdictum ;  but  Inter' 
dictum  is  constantly  employed  by  jurists  to  comprehend  both.  Interdicia  were 
applied  for  when  some  wrong  had  been  done,  or  was  likely  to  be  done,  which  it 
was  necessary  to  redress  or  prevent  at  once,  without  waiting  for  the  ordinaiy 
technicalities  in  iure  and  in  iudicio,  Interdicia^  according  to  their  character, 
were  divided  into  three  classes — 

1.  Restitutoria,    2.  Exhibitoria.    8.  ProMbitoria, 

1  Cio.  pro  Mnren  IS. 

2  Fest  ■  ▼.  Superttitei,  fk  SOSk 
9  Oalnt  IV.  9  la 
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1.  If  the  actnal  poasessor  of  a  property  had  been  forcibly  gected  (W,  haminUna 
urmaiis)  by  a  claimant,  the  person  so  dispossessed  might  apply  for  an  Inter- 
dUtuM  Restitutorium^  ordering  him  to  be  reinstated  until  the  rights  of  the  parties 
had  been  decided  by  a  competent  coart.  The  speech  of  Cicero  pro  Caecina  is 
chiefly  occapied  with  an  argument  concerning  an  Interdictum  Restitutorium. 

2.  If  any  one  had  gained  possession  of  a  person  or  of  a  thing  which  was  the 
subject  of  conflicting  claims,  and  if  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  person 
or  thing  in  question  might  suffer  irreparable  injury  if  allowed  to  renuun  in  the 
custody  of  the  Defendant  until  the  suit  was  decided,  the  Plaintiff  might  apply 
for  an  order  to  have  the  object  produced  in  court,  and  such  an  order  was  an 
Interdictum  Exhibitorium. 

3.  In  like  manner,  if  the  value  of  an  estate  was  likely  to  be  materially  lessened 
by  some  meditated  act  of  the  person  in  possession,  such  as  cutting  down  timber, 
nprootmg  vineyards,  or  the  like,  an  Interdictum  Prohibitorium  might  be  applied 
for,  forbidding  any  such  act. 

The  object  of  an  Interdictum  was  manifestly  to  prevent  any  wrong  from  being 
suffered  by  either  of  the  parties  in  a  suit  until  their  respective  claims  were 
decided,  and  did  not  in  itself  prejudge  those  claims  which  were  to  form  the  subject 
of  a  deliberate  independent  discussion.  But  an  application  for  an  Interdictum 
often  led  to  a  preliminary  lawsuit,  for  the  Praetor  might  refuse  to  grant  it  until  he 
had  heard  the  opposite  party,  and  might  eventually  refer  the  propriety  of  granting 
or  refusing  it  to  the  decision  of  a  ludex.  Even  after  an  Interdictum  had  been 
granted,  questions  frequently  arose  as  to  whether  the  order  of  the  Praetor  had 
been  duly  obeyed,  and  on  this  question  a  separate  litigation  might  arise,  with 
protracted  proceedings  both  in  iure  and  in  iudicio.  The  subject  of  Interdicta 
is  somewhat  difficult  and  complicated,  and  those  who  desire  full  information  will 
do  well  to  study  the  Chapter  of  Gains  (lY.  §  189 — 170)  devoted  to  this  topic, 
and  the  remarks  of  Savigny  in  his  Das  Recht  des  Besitzes, 

II.   lUDICIA  PUBLICA. 

Criminal  Juriadictlon  of  the  Kings. — In  SO  far  as  our  authorities  permit 
UB  to  investigate  this  obscure  period  of  Roman  history,  it  seems  clear  that  the 
Kings  were  the  supreme  judges  in  all  criminal  trials,  and  that  their  sentence  was 
final.  It  would  appear  that  they  exercised  this  power  in  cases  of  importance 
only,  those  of  trivial  character  being  committed  to  the  decision  of  the  Senate.  * 
The  King,  moreover,  might,  if  he  thought  fit,  delegate  his  authority  to  commis- 
sioners, as  took  place  when  Horatius  was  tried  for  the  murder  of  his  sister;  and 
when  this  was  the  case  the  accused  had  the  right  of  appealing  from  the  commis- 
sioners to  the  Oomitia  Curiata. '  When  the  King  judged  in  person  it  was  usual, 
but  not  imperative,  for  him  to  have  the  assistance  and  advice  of  a  Consilium, 
composed  of  the  whole  or  of  a  portion  of  the  Senate ; '  at  least  we  find  it  made 
the  subject  of  complaint  against  the  elder  Tarquin,  that  he  dispensed  with  the 
aid  of  a  Consilium  in  criminal  trials  of  importance — Cognitiones  capilalium 
rerum  sine  Consiliis  per  se  solus  exercebat  (Li v.  I.  49.)  *  What  the  power  of 
the  Consilium  may  have  been  it  is  impossible  to  determine;  but,  probably, 
although  it  might  advise  and  guide,  it  could  not  control  nor  gainsay  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  monarch. 

1  Dlonri.  IL  14  29.  53.  56.  III.  73.  IV.  5.  S5.  3&  43.  68.    Liy.  I.  26.  40.  4L 
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S  Dionva.  III.  96.    Zonaras  VII.  9. 

*■  Ho  vlth  regard  to  Romulas,  Dlonyn  IL  5& 
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CMaitniil  Jmrl«4lctl«M  •f  the  €•■•■!•  and  •titer  RfngtotnUca. — Upon 

the  expulsion  of  the  Kings  the  whole  of  the  authority  which  they  had  enjoyed 
was  transferred,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  Consals,  and  consequently  the  latter, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  republic,  succeeded  to  the  judicial  functions  of  the 
former,  and  jointly  exercised  the  power  of  life  and  death,  as  in  the  proceedings 
against  the  sons  of  Brutus. '  This  excessive  power  was,  however,  speedily 
limited,  and  in  process  of  time  altogether  neutralized,  chiefly  by  the  lus  Provo- 
cationis,  which  we  have  already  defined,  in  general  terms,  (p.  Ill,) to  have  been 
the  right  possessed  by  every  Roman  citizen  of  appealing  to  the  people  in  their 
Gomitia  from  the  sentence  of  a  magistrate  in  any  matter  which  involved  life, 
corporal  punishment,  or  a  permanent  loss  of  political  and  social  privileges. 

Origin  and  Development  of  the  lus  Provocationis. — It  was  positively 
asserted  in  certain  priestly  books,  extant  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  that  there  was 
right  of  appeal  even  under  the  Kings — Provocationem  autem  etiam  a  Regibns 
Juisse  declarant  pontijicii  libri^  sigttijicant  etiam  nostri  anguraUs  (Cic.  ae  R. 
11.  31) — but,  if  it  existed  at  all, '  it  must  originally  have  been  enjoyed  by  the 
Patricians  alone,  who  would  appeal  to  the  Comitia  Curiata.  That  a  similar 
provision  in  favour  of  the  Plebeians  also  may  have  been  made  upon  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Comitia  Centuriata  is  highly  probable,  but  the  rights  of  all  classes 
alike  would  be  altogether  disregarded  during  the  tyrannous  dominion  of  the 
second  Tarquin. 

The  right  of  Provacatio  was  revived  and  extended  so  as  to  include  all  classes 
of  citizens.  Plebeians  and  Patricians  alike,  by  the  Lex  Valeria^  of  Poplicola, 
passed  B.C.  509,  immediately  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Kings — Poplicola  .  .  . 
legem  adpopulum  tulit  earn  quae  Centuriatis  Comitiis  prima  lata  est^  ne  quis 

MAOISTRATUS  CIVEU  RoMANUH  AD\1:RSUS  PROVOCATIONEM  NECARET  TfEVE 

VERBERARBT,  (Cic.  de  R.  II.  31,)  '  and  this  law  was  always  regarded  by  the 
Romans  as  the  Magna  Charta  of  their  freedom.  It  was  subsequently  renewed, 
and  its  provisions  made  more  stringent  by  the  following  statutes : — 

Lex  Valeria  et  Horatia^  passed  by  L.  Valerius  Potitus,  and  M.  Horatins 
Barbatus,  when  chosen  Consuls  B.C.  449,  upon  the  abdication  of  the  Decemvirs, 
which  enacted — Ne  quis  uUum  magistratum  sine  Provocatione  crearet :  qui 
creassety  eum  iusfasque  esset  occidi:  neve  ea  caedes  capitaUs  noxae  hdberetxtr 
(Liv.  III.  55.  comp.  Cic.  de  R.  II.  31.) 

Lex  Duilia^  passed  in  the  same  year  with  the  above,  by  M.  Duilius,  Tribune 
of  the  Plebs,  which  enacted — Qui  Plebem  sine  Tribnnis  relupiisset^  quique 
nagistratum  sine  Provocatione  creasset^  tergo  ac  capite  puniretur  (Liv.  III. 
55.) 

Lex  Valeria^  passed  by  M.  Valerius  Corvus,  when  Consul,  B.C.  300,  which 
is  noticed  by  livy  (X.  9)  in  the  following  terms — Eodem  anno  M,  Valerius 
consul  de  Provocatione  legem  tuUt^  diligentius  sanctam,  Tertio  ea  tum  post 
reges  exactos  lata  est^  semper  a  familia  eadem,  Causam  renovandae  saepius 
kaud  aliam  fuisse  reor^  quam  quod  plus  paucorum  opes^  quam  libertas  pUbis, 
poterant.     Porcia  tamen  Lex  sola  pro  tergo  civium  lata  videtur:  qtiod  gravi 

1  Dionya.  IV.  73L  V.  8.  X.  1.  Ur.  IL  1.  4.  Cic.  de  R.  II.  3X  VaL  Max  V.  Tiii.  1.  Cas. 
•iodor.  Var.  VL  1 

S  In  the  caae  of  Horatini,  ae  detailed  hj  Liry.  (I.  se.)  the  King  nominated,  in  aoeordaore 
with  an  ezlating  lav— nfCuiKfum  legem-~two  commlssionert  (duumHri)  to  trr  the  accuied ; 
but  the  lame  law  which  provided  for  the  nomination  of  Duumriri  by  the  King  to  act  aa 

tiidget  in  eaaea  of  PerduelHo  ezpretily  allowed  an  appeal  from  thete  Duumn'rt— DvvMTimi 
^BBDUBLLInilBll  lODICBNT.      8l  A  DuiTMTIBI*  PBOVOCaKIT.  PROTOOATIONR  CKRTATO. 

S  See  also  LIt  II.  a  IIL  ft&  X.  9.  Val.  Max.  IV.  i.  1.  Dionys.  V.  19  Pompon.  Digest  L 
U.  a.  f  1& 
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poena,  ri  qtn$  vtrberattet  neeastelve  civem  Bomanum,  tanxU.  Valetia  Lei, 
tpium  euiR,  qui  provoctaset,  virgia  catdi  securique  necari  i>etuiuet,  H  guk 
adversiu  ea  feeutet,  mhU  ultra  quant  improbe  faciam,  odieciL  Id  (qui  tian 
pudor  hominam  eraf)  titram,  credo,  vinculum  eatie  validum  le^. 

A  Lex  Poreia,  wboM  tenor  was  gimllu'  Co  that  of  tboM  mentioned  above,  ii 

mentioned  b7  livy  in  the  passage  jnat  quoted,  and  is  alJuded  to  both  bj  Ciecn  utd 

Sallnat. '    It  ia  generally  believed  to  have  been  pasted  by  P.  Porcioa  Laeoa,  who 

waiTriWeoftbaFlebsB.C.  197.  The 

^       chief  evidence  for  aaugniag  it  b>  him  ia 

A      derired  frooi  a  deaaiias,  irf  which  we 

[H      annex  a  cat,  reprceenLing  on  ona  side 

)  I     the  usual  beliaeted  bead  of  Bom*,  with 

y     the  legend  P.  LAECA,  and  on  the  other 

an  aocosed  person  standing  in  a  mppli- 

»  ant  attitude  before  a  magistrate,  b^ind 

whom  is  a  Lictor  canying  a  sword  in  one  hand  and  two  rods  in  the  otlMr,  the 

legend  at  the  bottom  of  tbe  coin  being  FROVOCO. 

Again,  by  an  express  Law  of  tlie  XII  TiLbles,  it  was  ordained  that  no  meaiora 
affecting  the  Caput  (p.  113)  was  valid  unless  ratidGd  b^  the  Cooii^a  Centuriata 
— De  Capile  dvis  niiiper  Comiliatum  Maximum  ne/erunto. 

Even  the  power  of  imposing  a  pecuniary  Sue  whs  confined  within  nanow 
limits  as  early  as  B.C.  454  by  the  Lfx  Ateniia  Tarpeia. ' 

These  restrictions  reduced  the  criminal  judicial  powers  of  tlie  Consuls  and 
other  magistrates  lo  nothing  in  times  of  peace  and  tranqoillitj ;  but  when  dvil 
commotions  arose,  and  the  lil^ertiea  of  the  people  were  endangmd  by  sedition  or 
rebeliioo,  either  a  Dictator  was  named  or  tiie  Conaule  were  invested,  by  a  deiaee 
of  tbe  Senate,  with  extraordinary  powers,  in  virtue  of  whieh  they  executed 
tummary  justice  upon  all  oBenders  without  regard  to  the  ordinary  course  of  legal 
procedure  (p.  183). 

CrislBsl  Jarltdlcilan  af  tkc  Scniue.— We  have  already  stated  tbat  our 
scanty  sonrces  of  Information  lead  ua  to  believe  that  daring  the  regal  period  the 
Kings  sat  as  judges  in  all  criminal  causes  of  moment,  aausled  bj  a  Cons^ium 
composed  of  the  whole  Scnaw,  or  of  a  committee  of  that  body,  wliiie  all  triab 
of  small  importance  were  referred  at  once  to  the  Senate. 

During  die  republic  tbe  Senate  appear  to  have  possessed  no  regular  independent 
jurisdiction  whatsoever  in  criminal  causes  in  so  fiir  as  Boman  citizens  were  oon- 
oemed,  the  right  of  judging  in  all  ancli  matters  being  vested  exclusively  in  the 
popular  assembties.  In  times  of  great  alann,  indeed,  when  the  state  wu 
threatened  with  destruction  from  internal  treacheiy,  the  Senate,  in  conjimetioa 
with  the  Consuls,  assumed  the  right  of  adopting  whatever  measures  they  thongfat 
necessary  for  the  security  of  the  public,  and  a!  inflicting  lummary  ponishment 
upon  those  by  whom  it  was  endangered.  Of  ibis  we  have  consfncuons  eiamplea 
in  the  proceedings  against  the  Gracciii,  and  against  the  conspirators  assodated 
with  Catiline ;  but  such  measores  were  viewed  with  great  jealousy,  as  involving 
a  dangerous  and  unconstitutional  stretch  of  power,  to  be  justified  only  by  the 
last  necessity  ;  while  alt  parties  concerned  incuoed  a  heavj  responsibih^,  and 
were  liable  to  be  called  to  accouut  before  the  people  at  a  subsequent  ptnod,  aa 
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happned  to  Cioero,  altboagh  at  the  moment  of  peiil  all  parties  acknowledged 
that  Borne  had  been  preserved  from  imminent  hazard  bj  his  prompt  decision. 

OocasioDally,  also,  Crimea  were  committed  which  appeared  to  be  stamped  with 
a  character  so  strange  and  awful,  that  a  departure  from  ordinary  forms  was 
deemed  reqniate,  and  the  Senate,  with  the  consent  of  all  classes,  undertook  to 
iuTestigate  or  to  order  the  inyestigatiou  of  the  offences  and  to  punish  the  guilty. 
Of  this  description  were  the  poisonings  recorded  by  Livy  as  having  taken  place 
in  B.C.  SSI,  when  one  hundred  and  seventy  matrons  were  found  guilty,  and  an 
ooenirenee  of  a  similar  nature  in  B.C.  180. ' 

But  although  the  Senate,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  possessed  no  criminal 
jurisdiction  over  Boman  citusens,  it  formed  the  regular  court  for  the  trial  and 
punishment  of  state  crimes,  such  as  treachery  or  insurrection,  committed  by  the 
allies,  *  and  sometimes  took  cognizance  of  crimes  of  a  private  nature,  such  as 
murders  and  poisonings,'  although  these  and  lesser  offences  were  usually  disposed 
of  by  local  tribunals. 

It  has  been  stated  by  some  authors  that  the  Senate  inquired  into  charges  of 
oppression  preferred  against  Provincial  Governors  or  military  commanders,  and 
punished  the  guilty.  But  although  the  Senate  was  the  body  to  which  such 
complamta  were  probably  addressed  by  foreigpi  ambassadors,  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  members  ever  arrogated  to  themselves  the  functions  of  judges.  The 
example  chiefly  relied  on — that  of  Pleminius  (Li v.  XXIX.  16) — does  not  bear 
out  such  an  assertion,  and  the  circumstances  were  altogether  special. 

CrtatlMftl  .iariadilctlMi  of  tke  CoHUtIa, — ^At  the  commencement  of  the 
republic  the  p<^ular  assemblies  appear  to  have  performed  the  functions  of  a  court 
of  justice  in  those  cases  only  where  an  appeal  was  made  from  the  sentence  of  a 
mag^trate.  But  while  the  power  of  the  magistrates,  when  acting  as  criminal 
judges,  was  always  viewed  with  great  and  constantly  increasing  jealousy,  and 
beiaune  more  and  more  restricted  by  the  enactment  of  successive  laws,  so,  in  like 
degree,  the  direct  jurisdiction  of  the  Comitia  was  more  distinctly  recognised,  till 
at  length  they  be<»me  the  regular  and  ordinary  courts  for  the  investigation  and 
punishment  of  all  the  more  serious  crimes.  Throwing  out  of  consideration  the 
Comitia  Cnriata,  to  which  an  appeal  was  made  in  the  case  of  Horatius,  but 
which,  even  before  the  expulsion  of  the  Kings,  had  ceased  to  take  cognizance  of 
matters  affecting  the  community  at  large,  we  find  that  both  the  Comitia  Cen- 
turiata  and  the  Comitia  Tributa  acted  as  supreme  courts  of  criminal  judicature. 
The  Comitia  Tributa  originally  claimed  the  right  of  sitting  in  judgment  upon 
those  offences  only  which  were  regarded  as  infringements  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  Plebs  as  an  order ;  but  as  the  power  of  the  Plebs  increased, 
and  their  Tribunes  grew  more  bold  and  grasping,  disputes  and  collisions  must 
have  constantly  taken  place  between  the  two  assemblies,  had  not  the  Laws  of 
the  XII  Tables  expressly  ordained  that  no  citizen  could  be  tried  for  any  offence 
involving  his  Caput  (p.  11 3)  except  by  the  Comitiatus  Maximus^  that  is  the 
Comitia  Centuriata.  At  the  same  time  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Comitia  Tributa 
was  extended  to  embrace  all  causes  for  which  the  penalty  was  a  pecuniary  fine 
only,  even  although  not  bearing  directly  upon  the  interests  of  the  Plebs  (p.  1.57). 

Notwithstiindiiig  the  positive  injunction  contained  in  the  Code  of  the  XII 
TaUes,  it  Nems  probable,  that,  after  harmony  was  completely  established 

1  LW.  VIIL  ia  XL.  17.    Val.  Max.  IL  V.  & 

J  lAf.  IV.  n.  vL  13  17.  VIIL  la  so.  IX.  K  X.  1.  xxviiL  la  xxNL  aa  xxxn.  sa 
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between  the  two  orders  in  the  state,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Comitia  Tribata 
occasionally  resorted  to,  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate  and  the  parties  interested, 
even  in  cases  which  did  not  properly  fall  under  its  control,  in  oonseqnence  of  th3 
greater  fadlities  afforded  for  summoning;  and  holding  that  assembly ;  but  the 
expressions  of  the  classical  writers  are  not  so  precise  as  to  enable  us  to  speak 
with  confidence  upon  this  point. 

Form  of  Procedure  in  Criminal  Trials  before  tlie  Comitia. — ^No  one  could 
act  as  an  accuser  except  a  magistrate  who  had  the  right  of  holding  the  Comitia 
before  which  the  charge  was  to  be  tried ;  and  no  one  could  be  brought  to  trial 
while  holding  anv  of  the  higher  offices  of  state.  The  magistrate  who  had 
resolved  to  impeach  a  citizen,  gave  public  notice  of  his  intention  in  a  Concioj 
and  named  the  day  on  which  he  would  summon  the  Comitia  for  the  purpose  of 
instituting  proceedings — hence  the  phrase  Diem  dicere  alicui  signifies  to  give 
formal  notice  of  an  impeachment 

3Ieanwhlle  the  accused  was  thrown  into  prison,  unless  he  oould  find  sureties 
(vades)  for  his  appearance  on  the  day  fixed.  This  point  is  said  to  have  been 
first  settled  when  Quinctius  Eaeso  was  impeached  of  murder,  by  A.  Yirginius,  a 
Tribune  of  the  Plebs  (B.C.  461.)  Yirginius  insisted  that  he  should  be  kept  in 
bonds  until  the  day  of  trial ;  but  the  College  of  Tribunes,  when  appealed  to, 
decided  that  the  accused  most  be  forthcoming  at  the  appointed  time,  (sisti  reum^) 
and  that  bail  must  be  given  for  his  appearance ;  {peamiamqucy  nisi  sistatur, 
populo  promittif)  and  it  was  fixed  that  ten  sureties  must  bo  found,  (vades  dare 
placuit:  decern  fiiierunt:  tot  vadibus  accusator  vadatm  estreum^  eadiofwhom 
became  bound  for  three  thousand  pounds  of  copper.  Iavj  concludes  his  narrative 
(III.  13)  by  stating — Hie  primus  vades  publicos  dedit. 

When  the  day  fixed  arrived,  the  accuser  stated  the  charge,  examined  wit- 
nesses, and  adduced  other  evidence  in  proof.  This  portion  of  the  procedure  was 
termed  Anquisitio,  (Varro  L.L.  YI.  §  90,)  and  according  as  the  charge  which 
the  accuser  sought  to  establish  was  one  which  involved  the  Caput  of  the  accused, 
or  merely  a  pecuniary  fine,  he  was  said,  in  the  one  case,  capite  s,  capitis 
anquirere^  in  the  other,  pecunia  anquirere.  ^  Sometimes,  when  the  investiga- 
tion had  been  commenced  with  reference  to  a  capital  charge,  the  accuser  departed 
from  this,  and  was  content  to  prosecute  for  a  fine — In  mvUa  temperarunt 
trihunif  quum  capitis  anquisissent :  duo  millia  aeris  damnato  multam  dixerunt, 
(Liv.  II.  62,)  and,  vice  versa,  we  find — Quum  Tribunus  bis  pecunia  anqui'- 
sissety  tertio  capitis  se  anquirere  diceret  ....  (Liv.  XXYI.  8.  comp.  VIII. 
33.) 

When  the  Anquisitio  was  concluded,  the  magistrate  then  brought  in  a  bill 
(Rogatio)  ordaining  the  infliction  of  certain  penalties  on  the  accused,  and 
this  Rogatio  was  published,  discussed,  and  accepted  or  rejected,  as  the  case 
might  be,  with  all  the  formalities  required  in  submitting  any  ordinary  legislative 
measure  to  the  Comitia.  Hence  the  phrases  Irrogare  multam — poenam — 
supplicium  alicui, 

c  riminnl  Jiuriiidiciion  of  <|nacsitores. — Although  the  Comitia  possessed 
the  unquestionable  right  of  acting  as  a  supreme  court  in  all  criminal  causes 
affecting  Roman  citizens,  it  must  soon  have  become  evident  that  it  was  highly 
inconvenient,  and  frequently  impossible,  for  a  popular  assembly  to  examine  into 

1  Occasionally  anquirere  ii  used  in  a  more  general  sense— Sunt  gut  per  duummroa,  fui  on 
PEapcBi.Lio.iR  AVQDiRBRENT,  creoloM,  auctoret  tint  damnatuMt  (LlV.  Vl.  20) — Id  tolum  Oer» 
ptanieo  tuper  Iege$  praeMtiterimuM^  quod  in  curia  potiuM  quatn  in  foro^  opud  tenatum  pmrn  apftd 
iudicet  db  mohtb  kius  anqoiritor  (Tacit  Ann.  IIL  13.) 
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the  detailB  of  a  complicated  charge,  and  to  sift  and  weigh  a  mass  of  confuced 
and  contradictory  evidence.  Hence,  from  an  earlj  period  it  became  common  for 
the  Comitia  to  delegate  their  power  to  one  or  more  persons,  who  acted  as  jadges, 
and  were  entitled  Quaesitores  or  Quaestores,  the  investigation  or  trial  being 
termed  QuaesHo;  and  hence  the  phrases — Quaestioni  praeficere — Quaesiionem 
exercere — Quaestionem  liahere — employed  in  relation  to  those  who  conferred 
and  to  those  who  exercised  this  authority.  Such  an  appointment  is  specially 
mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  B.C.  418,  (Liv.  IV.  51,)  when  the  Comitia 
Tributa,  at  the  request  of  the  Senate,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Comitia 
Centuriata,  nominated  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  murder  of  Postumius  by 
hb  own  soldiers,  and  in  this  instance  the  Consub  were  the  Commissioners. 

By  degrees,  as  the  population  increased,  and  criminal  trials  became  more 
numerous,  the  Comitia  very  rarely  exercised  their  judicial  fanctions  directly,  and 
the  great  majority  of  criminal  trials  were  conducted  under  the  presidency  of 
Quaestores, 

There  are  several  points  connected  with  these  officials  to  which  we  must  pay 
particular  attention — 

1.  The  judicial  Quaesitor  or  Quaestor  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
the  Quaestores^  who  acted  as  Conmiissioners  of  the  Treasur}-.  The  latter  deno- 
minated, by  way  of  distinction,  Quaestores  Aerarii,  were  regular  ordinary 
magistrates,  called  upon  to  discbarge  a  routine  of  duties,  and  elected  every  year. 
The  former,  the  judicial  Quaestores,  were  appointed  specially  for  the  purpose  of 
presiding  at  a  particular  trial,  they  possessed  no  powers  beyond,  and  as  soon  as 
this  duty  was  discharged,  their  authority  ceased.  The  Quaestiones  were  Special 
Commissions,  the  Quaestores  were  the  Special  Commissioners. 

2.  The  judicial  Quaestor  acted  as  a  Judge,  and  was  uniformly  assisted  by  a 
Consilium  or  body  of  assessors  resembling,  in  many  respects,  a  modem  Jury. 
This  Consilium,  up  to  the  passing  of  the  Lex  Sempronia,  in  B.C.  122,  consisted 
of  Senators  exclusively.  How  fiur  the  power  of  the  Consilium  may  have  extended 
in  early  times  is  unlmown ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  at  the  period  when  the 
above  law  was  passed  a  majority  of  their  number  could  condenu  or  acquit  the 
accused  person  without  reference  to  the  opinion  of  the  Quaestor. 

8.  The  Quaestor  being  tiie  delegated  representative  of  the  people,  the  sentence 
passed  in  his  court  was  final. 

4.  Although  the  Commission  nominated  in  B.C.  418  is  the  first  example 
which  can  be  fairiy  regarded  as  historical,  we  find  traces  of  a  similar  usage  firom 
the  most  remote  ages.  Thus,  ihe  Duumviri  appointed  by  Tullos  Hostilius  for  the 
trial  of  Horatius,  were  a  species  of  judicial  Quaestores,  and  the  Quaestores 
Parridda,  mentioned  in  Faulus  Diaconus,  were  probably  instituted  at  a  very 
early  epoch — Parrici  Quaestores  appellabantur,  qui  solebant  creari  causa 
rerum  capUaUum  quaerendarum.^ 

5.  Since  the  Quaestores  were  the  representatives  of  the  people,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  they  must  have  been  uniformly  elected  by  the  Comitia,  as  in  the  case 
already  cited ;  but  the  manner  in  which  the  Consilium  was  chosen  in  the  earlier 
ages  is  quite  unknown. 

6.  Where  the  Senate  had  jurisdiction,  they  also  usually  appointed  a  Quaesitor 
out  of  thdr  own  body ;  and  at  times  we  find  a  resolution  passed  in  the  Comitia 
enjoining  the  Senate  to  i^noint  Commissioners  for  the  investigation  of  certain 
acts  alleged  to  be  criminaL  ^ 

1  PmdI.  DiM.  a-T.  Parrid  Qmaeti^rm,  pw  SSI.  eomp.  Varro  L.L.  V.  $  81.  Ljd.  de  Mag.  I.  96 
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ffBatto«tl«a  •r  Ike  4|miM(il«aea  POTv«twie«— Afl  the  popnUitioii  of  Borne 
tnoreaaed,  and  offenoee  of  every  description  became  more  and  more  nmneroas, 
the  plan  of  appointing  a  Special  Commission  to  try  each  canae  became  more  and 
more  inconvenient  and  embarrassing.  Hence  the  idea  naturally  snggeited  itself 
of  appointing  Standing  Commissions  for  trying  those  accused  of  the  crimes  which 
were  of  the  most  frequent  occurrence.  The  first  step  towards  this  new  anrange- 
ment  was  made  by  L.  Calpumius  Piso,  a  Tribune  of  the  Plebs,  who,  in  B.C. 
149,  passed  a  law  (/>e  Repetundts)  to  check  the  oppression  of  Provincial 
Governors,  one  of  the  provisions  being  that  a  Commission  should  be  established 
to  sit  permanently  throughout  the  year  for  the  hearing  of  all  charges  preferred 
under  that  law.  ^  The  experiment  was  found  to  work  so  well  that  from  time  to 
time  new  laws  were  passed,  by  which  new  Courts  or  Commissions  of  a  similar 
description  were  instituted  for  the  investigation  of  different  offences,  until  at 
length  the  system  was  brought  into  general  operation  by  a  Lex  ComeUa  of 
Sulla.  From  that  time  forward  until  the  final  establishment  of  the  imperial 
government,  the  jurisdiction  of  all  other  courts  in  criminal  proeecutiona  was,  in  a 
great  measure,  superseded,  and  the  whole  of  the  ordinary  criminal  bnsineaB  was 
conducted  by  Standing  Commissions,  and  these  Commissions  or  Courts  were 
distinguished  as  the  Quaestiones  Perpetuae. 

With  regard  to  these,  it  must  be  remarked — 

1.  That  each  court  or  Quaestio  took  cognizance  of  one  class  of  offences  only. 
Thus,  there  was  a  Quaestio  Perpetua,  which  was  occupied  exdnsively  with  cases 
connected  with  the  misgovemment  or  oppression  of  the  Provincials,  (De  Repe^ 
tiindis^)  another  with  embezzlement  of  the  public  money,  {De  Peculatu^)  another 
with  bribery  on  the  part  of  the  candidates  for  public  ofSoes,  {De  Anibitu^)  another 
with  violations  of  the  dignity  of  the  imperial  people,  {De  Maiestaie^)  and  so 
finrth. 

2.  Although  these  Courts  were  permanent,  tiiey  were  viewed  exaetiy  in  the 
same  li?ht  as  the  former  Special  Commissions,  and  were  regarded  as  exercising 
power  directly  delegated  to  them  by  the  people.  The  supreme  jurisdiction  of 
the  Comitia  Centuriata  was  still  fully  recognised  in  principle,  and  the  assemblies 
of  the  people  were  still  called  together  for  the  purpose  of  holding  trials  or  for  the 
appointment  of  Special  Commissions  in  all  extraordinary  cases,  for  which  no 
provision  had  been  made  in  the  laws  establishing  the   Quaestiones  Perpetuae. 

8.  It  was  no  longer  necessaxy  that  a  magistrate  should  act  as  the  accuser ; 
any  citizen  might  now  come  forward  and  prefer  a  charge. 

4.  Each  Quaestio  was  established  by  a  separate  law,  and  all  the  proceedings 
in  each  Court  were  regulated  by  the  terms  of  the  law  under  which  its  sittings 
were  held,  and  these  proceedings  were,  from  time  to  time,  modified  or  altogether 
changed  by  new  laws. 

5.  Hence,  there  was  no  general  form  of  proeedure  applicable  to  all  the  Courts 
alike ;  and  iilthough  we  may  be  able  to  ascertain  the  details  of  a  process  in  one 
Court,  in  that  for  trying  causes  De  Ambitu^  for  example,  at  one  particular  period, 
we  cannot  faifer  that  the  same  formalities  were  observed  at  the  same  period  in 
trying  cases  De  Maiestate  or  De  Repetundts^  or  at  a  different  period  in  trying 
cases  De  Ambitu. 

6.  There  was,  however,  one  general  principle  applicable  to  all  without  excep- 
tion—every case  submitted  to  a  Quaestio  Perpetua  was  tried  by  a  Judge  and  a 
Jury.     The  duty  of  the  Judge  was  to  preside  and  to  regulate  the  proeee^&igs  in 

1  Cte.  Brmt.  IT.  U  Oft  11. 11.  In  Vnt.  HL  6<  IT.  8& 
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of  the  law  under  which  he  acted.  The  datj  of  the  Jury  was,  after  hearing 
the  pleadings  and  the  evidenoe,  to  prononnce  upon  the  guilt  or  innooenoe  of  the 
aocnsed. 

7.  In  addition  to  this  general  principle,  we  hare  eveiy  reason  to  believe  that 
the  ordinarj  oonrse  of  procedure  was  similar  in  the  different  Courts,  and  that 
many  forms  were  common  to  all,  although  each  had  its  peculiarities ;  and  we 
know  that,  from  time  to  time,  Leges  ludiciariae  were  passed  for  the  regulation 
of  the  Courts,  and  that  these  were  applicable  to  all. 

8.  The  general  name  for  the  Judge  was  Quaesitor  or  QMoestar :  the  Jury  as  a 
body  was  tenned  Consilium:  the  indiyiduals  who  composed  the  Jury  were  the 
Indices,  It  must  be  carefully  remarked  by  the  young  scholar  that  wherever  the 
word  Indices  occurs  in  the  plural  in  any  phrase  relating  to  a  criminal  trial,  it 
must  always  be  rendered  into  English  by  the  word  Jury  or  Jurors^  never  by 
Judges,  In  Civil  Suits,  as  we  have  seen  above.  Index  denotes  an  umpire  or 
arbiter,  that  is,  in  really,  a  Jury  composed  of  one  individual :  in  criminal  trials 
the  presiding  Judge  or  Quaesitor  was,  in  certain  cases,  named  Index  Quaes- 
Uonis;  but  this  is  a  special  technicality,  which  will  bo  illustrated  below. 

These  things  being  premised,  we  shall  proceed  to  state  what  our  authorities 
enable  us  to  ascertain  with  regard — 1.  To  the  Judge  and  Jury,  and,  2.  To  the 
ordinary  course  of  procedure ;  and  we  shall  conclude  with  a  short  account  of  the 
meet  important  of  those  crimes  which  formed  the  subjects  of  investigation  in  the 
oriminal  oourts. 

PrMldiBC  JadcOT  ia  the  Qaacstlonca  Perpetaae. — In  the  earlier  Quaes^ 
fumes  or  Special  Commissions,  the  Judge  or  Quaesitor  was  nominated  by  the 
people,  in  their  Comitia,  and  any  one,  without  restriction,  might  be  appointed 
at  their  pleasure.  After  the  institution  of  the  Quaestiones  Perpetnae^  the  case 
was  altered.    The  presiding  Judge  was  now  either — 

1.  One  of  the  Praetores,  or,  2.  An  officer  denominated  Index  Quaestionis. 

1.  At  the  period  when  the  first  Quaestio  Perpetna  was  instituted  by  the 
passing  of  the  Lex  Calpumia  de  Repetundis^  there  were  six  Praetors.  The 
Praetor  Urhanus  and  the  Praetor  Peregrinus  remained  in  the  city  during  their 
year  of  office  and  presided  in  the  Civil  Courts,  the  remaining  four  acted  as  the 
Provincial  Governors  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  the  two  Spains.  Upon*  the  passing 
of  the  Lex  Calpurma,  the  duty  of  presiding  in  the  Court  for  trying  cases  De 
Bepetundis -WM  assigned  to  the  Praetor  Peregrinus;^  but  as  leg^  business, 
both  civil  and  criminal,  rapidly  increased,  and  new  Quaestiones  Perpetuae  were 
established,  the  Praetor  Urhanus  and  the  Praetor  Peregrinus  were  obliged  to 
give  the  whole  of  their  attention  to  Civil  Suits,  while  the  four  remaining  Praetors 
were  retained  in  the  city  during  their  year  of  office,  in  order  that  they  might  act 
as  Judges  in  the  new  Cnminal  Courts,  and  did  not  proceed  to  their  Provinces  until 
thev  year  of  service  in  the  city  had  exphed.  When  the  Criminal  Code  was 
remodelled  by  Sulla,  and  the  number  of  Quaestiones  Perpetuae  increased,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  increase  the  number  of  Praetors  also,  which  was  now  aug- 
mented to  eight,  so  that  six  were  left  free  to  act  as  Criminal  Judges,  and  these 
divided  the  duties  of  the  different  Courts  among  each  other  by  lot,  and,  when 
spoken  of  in  their  judicial  ci4)acity,  were  usually  named  Quaesitores, ' 

2.  But  towards  the  close  of  the  republic,  the  increase  in  criminal  business  was 
so  great,  that  even  this  additional  number  of  Praetors  proved  insufficient  for  the 

I  8m  K1«iu»»  FimKiBt-  tog.  SenrU.  |».  S7. 
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work,  and  it  became  neoeuary  to  appoint  rapplementacy  Judges,  each  of  whom 
was  called  a  Judex  Qmestionis. 

All  detailed  infonnation  with  regard  to  these  personages  is  extremely  deficient; 
but  our  authorities  enable  us  to  asseit  that  a  Judex  Quaestionis  was  the  supreme 
Judge  in  the  court  in  which  he  sat,  and,  for  the  time  being,  enjoyed  the  foil 
authority  of  an  ordinary  Praetor.  This  is  proved  by  the  accounts  pre8er\'ed  of  the 
trial  of  Oppianicns,  and  of  the  trial  of  Cluentius,  in  the  fonner  of  which  a  certain 
G.  Junius,  and  in  the  latter  a  Q.  Yoconius  Naso,  acted  as  Judex  QHaestionis, 
We  know,  moreover,  that  a  Judex  Q^aestwn^8  was  not  held  to  be  an  ordinaiy 
magistrate,  for  he  could  himself  be  brought  to  trial  before  the  dose  of  the  year 
in  the  course  of  wliich  he  served ;  and  when  about  to  preside  at  a  trial,  he  was 
obliged  to  take  an  oath  like  an  ordinary  Juryman,  a  form  from  which  a  Praetor 
was  exempted.^  But  whether  each  Praetor  had  a  Judex  Quaestionis  attached  to 
him  during  his  year  of  office,  to  whom,  as  his  deputy,  he  might  make  over  the 
bosiness  which  he  himself  was  unable  to  overtake ;  or  whether  a  Judex  QuaeS' 
tionis  had  a  particular  department  set  aside  for  him  in  the  criminal  courts  alto- 
gether independent  of  any  particular  Praetor;  or  whether  a  Judex  Quaestionis 
was  nominated  specially  for  a  particular  trial ;  whether  the  appointment,  accord- 
ing to  any  of  the  above  suppositions,  was  made  by  the  people  or  by  the  Praetors 
themselves,  and  what  the  qualifications  may  have  been  for  holding  the  office,  are 
questions  to  which  no  satisfactory  reply  can  be  ofiered.  In  reference  to  the  last 
point,  two  individuals  are  mentioned  as  having  held  this  office,  both  of  whom 
are  stated  to  have  been  previously  Aediles,  and  a  third  subsequently  became  a 
Praetor ;  but  no  induction  from  such  a  limited  number  of  facts  can  be  oonda- 
eive.' 

The  ladlcea  or  Inrors  in  the  Qnaovtlonee  PerpeUme. — The  duty  of  the 
presiding  Judge  in  one  of  the  Quaesiiones  Perpetuae  was  merely  that  of  a 
superintendent,  who  was  bound  to  see  that  the  provisions  of  the  law  under  which 
the  trial  took  place  were  strictly  complied  with,  but  who  exercised  no  direct 
influence  upon  the  final  result  of  the  trial.  He  might  unquestionably  take 
advantage  of  technical  formalities  to  aid  or  embarrass  one  or  other  of  the  parties ; 
and  this  will  account  for  the  exhortations  to  impartiality  so  often  addressed  to 
the  Judge  in  the  orations  of  Cicero ;  or  if  recklessly  corrupt,  he  might,  at  hia 
own  penl,  make  a  false  declaration  of  the  state  of  the  votes  given  by  ballot;  hot 
he  was  not  able,  in  the  fau:  exercise  of  his  functions,  to  iimuenoe  the  decision, 
which  rested  entirely  with  the  Indices,  Hence  the  power  possessed  by  those 
who  acted  as  Judtces  was  necessarily  veiy  great,  and  was  often  abused  for 
party  purposes.  Some  of  the  most  serious  internal  dissensions  during  the  last 
century  of  the  republic  were  doscly  connected  with  the  contests  between  difierent 
orders  in  the  state  for  the  privilege  of  acting  as  Judices;  and  the  difierent  J^effes 
Judiciariae  relating  to  this  point  were  a  source  of  great  and  fireqnently  renewed 
exdtement. 

Class  of  persons  from  which  the  Judices  were  chosen, — From  the  eariiest 
period  until  the  tune  of  the  Gracchi,  the  Consilium  in  all  Grimmal  Trials, 
whether  held  before  Special  Commissions,  or  Quaestiones  Perpetuae^  had  been 
composed  exdusively  of  Senators.  But  in  B.C.  122,  the  Xex  Sempronia  Judi" 
ciaria  of  C.  Gracchus  was  passed,  in  terms  of  which  the  Judicial  that  is  the 
right  of  acting  as  jurors  on  criminal  trials^  were  transferred  fit)m  the  Senatt 

1  Cie.  pro  Clnent  33-3ft.  53.  54.  In  Vcrr.  Act  1. 10,  and  note  of  Pitnd.  Ateon.    DIgMk 
XLVII.TUL1.  * 

t  Cio.  Bnit.  76.  pro  Clnent  29.  pro  Rote.  Amer.  1 
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to  the  Equestrian  Order,  which,  in  fiict,  first  received  a  definite  form  in  oonse> 
qaence  of  this  ordinance.* 

After  the  death  of  C.  Gracchus,  the  Senate  made  strenuous  efforts  to  recoyer 
the  privilege  of  which  they  had  been  deprived ;  and  various  laws  were  brought 
forward  by  the  representatives  of  different  parties,  whose  object  was  to  reverse, 
confirm,  or  modifr  the  proyisions  of  the  Xex  Sempronia.  Such  were  the  Lex 
Servilia  (B.C.  106)  of  Q.  Servilius  Caepio,  by  which  the  Indicia  were  to  be 
restored  to  the  Senate ;  the  Lex  Servilia  of  C.  Servilius  Glancia,  by  which  the 
provisions  of  the  Lex  Sempronia  against  Senators  were  rendered  more  stringent; 
the  Lex  Livia  (B.C.  91)  of  M.  Livius  Drusus,  which  endeavoured  to  bring  about 
a  compromise  between  the  Senate  and  the  Equestrian  Order;  and  the  Lex 
Plautia  (B.C.  89)  of  M.  Plautius  Silvanus,  which  proposed  that  the  people  should, 
each  year,  nominate  fifteen  Indices  out  of  each  tribe,  without  reference  to  the 
fact  of  their  being  Senators,  members  of  the  Equestrian  Order,  or  simple  citizens.' 
But  these  laws,  if  they  ever  actually  came  into  operation,  remained  in  force 
for  a  very  brief  period,  and  the  Indicia  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Equestrian 
Order  for  forty-two  years,  until  Sulla,  following  out  his  deliberate  scheme  of 
increasing  by  all  means  the  influence  of  the  Optimates^  restored,  in  B.C.  81,  the 
state  of  things  which  existed  before  the  passmg  of  the  Lex  Sempronia^  giving 
back  the  Indicia  to  the  Senate.' 

The  reaction  which  inmiediately  followed  the  death  of  the  Dictator,  rendered 
a  continuance  of  this  exclusive  privilege  impossible ;  and  accordingly  in  B.C.  70, 
the  Lex  Anrelia  of  L.  Aurelius  Cotta,  one  of  the  Praetors  of  that  year,  was 
passed,  ordaining  that  the  Indices  were  to  be  selected  from  three  bodies  or 
orders  in  the  state — the  Senatns^  the  Ordo  Eqnester^  and  the  Tribuni  Aerarii, 
(p.  282,)  each  order  forming  a  Decnria.* 

By  the  Lex  Pompeia^  passed  by  Pompeius  Magnus  in  his  second  consulship, 
B.C.  55,  the  Indices  continued  to  be  chosen  from  the  tliree  ordera  named  in  the 
Lex  Anrelia^  but  the  most  wealthy  only  were  eligible ;  and  by  the  Lex  Inlia 
of  Caesar,  passed  B.C.  46,  the  2'rihnni  Aerarii  were  excluded.  Antonius,  after 
the  death  of  Caesar,  endeavoured  to  render  the  constitution  of  the  body  more 
democratic  than  ever,  by  the  admission  of  legionary  soldiers ;  but  his  enactments 
remained  in  force  for  a  very  limited  space.  Finally,  Augustus  restored  the  three 
Decnriae  of  the  Aurelian  law,  and  added  a  fourth  firom  the  humbler  classes  of 
the  community,  while  a  fifth  Decuria  was  introduced  by  Caligula ;  but  before 
that  period,  the  importance  of  the  office  had  passed  away.' 

Qnalification  as  to  Age, — So  long  as  the  Indicia  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  Senate,  no  regulations  were  necessary  upon  this  head ;  but  when  other  orders 
were  admitted,  certain  restrictions  were  introduced.  By  the  Lex  ServUia^  no 
one  could  act  as  a  Index  under  the  age  of  thirty,  or  above  the  age  of  sixty; 
and  this  regulation  seems  to  have  continued  in  force  until  Augustus  reduced  the 
legal  age  to  twenty-five.' 

Disqualijicaiions  for  the  Office. — No  one  could  act  as  a  Index  who  was 
invested  with  any  of  the  higher  offices  of  the  State,  or  who  did  not  live  in  Rome 

1  VelWIns  II.  6.  ia  32.    Tacit  Ann.  XII.  ea    See  aboTe.  d  74. 

9  Tacit  Ana  XIL  00.     LIv  Epit  LXX.  LXXI.     Vellelu«  IL  I3w     Cla  pro  Soanro  1.  & 
Frairmt  leg.  SerTil.  6.  7. 

5  Cia  in  Yerr.  Act  I.  13.    Vellelna  IL  3«.    Tacit  Ana  XL  ti. 

4  Cia  pro  Com.  in  Pison.  39,  and  note  of  Atcon.  ad  Att.  I.  16.  ad  Q.  F.  IL  6. 
«  Aieon.  in  Cia  in  Pison.  SB.     Cia  Fhilipp.I.a  V.  5,  XIII  2.  S.  ad  Fain.  XIL  U    Dim 
CMa.  XLVL  36.    Sneton.  OcUt.  3i.  Calig.  16.    Plln.  H.  N.  XXXIIL  1,  8. 

6  Fragmt.  leg.  ServiL  &    Saet  OcUt.  3i;  but  tlie  text  ia  doubtfoL 
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or  the  immedicte  Tioiiiity ;  nor  any  one  who  had  ever  been  found  guilty  of  any 
charge  affecting  his  Status  as  a  Civis  Romanus  optimo  iure} 

Number  of  Indices, — On  the  first  institution  of  the  Quaestiones  Perpetuat, 
it  would  appear  that  a  certain  number  of  ludices  were  appointed  each  year  for 
each  Quaestioj  out  of  which  the  proper  number  for  eadi  tnal — and  this  number 
appears  always  to  have  been  fixed  by  the  law  under  which  the  trial  was  held— * 
was  selected*  Thus,  firom  the  fragments  which  have  been  preserved  of  the  Lex 
Servilia  de  Repetundis^  we  know  that  450  ludices  were  nominated  yearly  to 
serve  on  the  Quaestio  de  Repetundis.  But  when  the  Quaestiones  Perpetuat 
gradually  embraced  almost  all  criminal  causes,  it  would  appear  that  a  certain 
number  of  ludices  were  selected  for  the  whole,  and  subsequently  distributed 
among  the  different  Qaaestioties,  Thus  the  number  fixed  by  the  Lex  Livia 
was  600;  by  the  Lex  Plautia  525  (beiog  15  out  of  each  tribe,)  unless  we  sup- 
pose, with  some  writers,  that  this  number  was  chosen  for  each  Q^aestio.  We 
have  no  farther  information  until  the  time  of  Augustus,  when  the  number  was 
about  4000.  On  the  occasion  of  Milo*s  trial,  360  ludices  were  set  apart;  and  it 
appears  to  have  been  the  intention  of  Pompeius  to  appropriate  this  number  for 
each  Quaestio ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  the  changes  in  the  criminal  law  intro- 
dnoed  by  him  remained  in  force  for  a  vciy  short  time  only.^ 

Manner  of  choosing  the  ludices, — In  what  manner  the  Iv dices  were  chosen 
annually  out  of  the  qualified  classes,  is  a  matter  involved  in  much  obscurity.  So 
long  as  a  fixed  number  was  set  apart  for  each  Quaestio^  it  would  appear  that  the 
Praetor,  or  Judex  Quaestionis^  who  presided  over  that  Quaestio^  diose  whom  he 
thought  fit ;  at  least  this  was  the  case  under  the  Lex  Servilia  de  Repetundis,  in 
which  the  Praetor  Peregrinus  is  enjoined  to  select  450.  After  the  Indices  for 
the  whole  of  the  Quaestiones  Perpetuae  were  chosen  in  a  mass,  we  infer,  fi-om 
a  passage  in  Cicero,  that  the  duty  devolved  upon  the  Praetor  Urbanus,  who 
selected,  upon  oath  (iuratus^)  the  persons  whom  he  deemed  best  qualified, 
although  it  would  seem  from  the  words  of  Dion  Cassius,  that  the  Quaesitor,  in 
some  instances,  chose  them  by  lot.  The  list  of  ludices  for  the  year,  however 
chosen,  was  termed  Album  ludicum^  and  the  individuals  included  in  this  list, 
ludices  Selecti} 

Decuriae  ludicum.  We  have  stated  above  that  by  the  Lex  Aurelia^  the 
whole  number  of  ludices  was  divided  into  three  sections  or  Dccttriaet  each  order 
forming  a  Decuria,  Thus  there  was  a  Decuria  of  Senators,  a  Decuria  composed 
of  members  of  the  Equestrian  Order,  and  a  Decuria  of  Tribuni  AerariL  By 
the  law  of  Augustus,  also  noticed  above,  the  number  of  Decuriae  was  increased 
to  four,  and  by  that  of  Caligula  to  five.  In  the  period  also  between  the  Lex 
ComeUa  of  B.C.  81,  and  the  Lex  AureUa  of  B.C.  70,  during  which  S^mators  only 
could  act  as  Indices^  we  hear  of  Decuriae  ludicum^  but  we  are  altogether  ignorant 
of  the  principle  upon  which  this  arrangement  or  distribution  was  founded.^ 

OBDINABT  FORM  OF  PROCESS  IK  CRIMINAL  TRIAU3  DURINQ  THE  EPOCH  OF 

THE  QUA£STI02!7£8  PERPETUAE. 

The  various  steps  in  a  criminal  prosecution,  without  reference  to  the  parti- 
cular Quaestio^  or  the  special  law  by  which  they  were  regulated,  seem  to  have 
been  aa  follows : — 

1  Fragmt.  leg.  Serril.  6.  7.    Cic.  In  Verr.  Act.  I.  10. 

S  Fragmt.  leg.  Serril.  &  7.     Appian.  B.  C.  I.  35.    FUn.  H.  N.  XXXIII.  1.    y«UilM  DL  7& 
Plot.  Pomp.  5ft. 
S  Fragmt.  leg.  Servll.  A.  7.    Cic.  pro  Clnent.  43.    Dion  CaM.  XXXIX.  7. 
4  Cic.  in  Verr.  I.  61.  IL  32.  pro  Claent  37. 
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Pdsttikitio.^-^An  application  on  the  part  of  the  impeadier  to  the  Praetor,  or 
Index  QuaestioniSy  who  presided  over  the  court  to  which  the  charge  belonged,  for 
leave  to  prefer  an  accusation.  This,  although  in  most  cases  a  more  formality, 
was  a  necessary  preliminary,  because  it  might  happen  that  the  applicant  was 
disqualified  by  law  from  acting  as  an  impeacher  of  any  one,  or  from  acting  as 
the  impeacher  of  the  particular  individual  whom  he  desired  to  prosecute ;  or  he 
might  have  been  forestalled,  which  leads  us  to  consider, 

Divinatio, ' — Two  or  more  persons  might  make  application  at  the  same  time 
for  leave  to  prefer  the  same  charge  against  the  same  individual.  It  thus  became 
necessary  to  decide  which  of  the  applicants  had  the  best  claim  to  conduct  the 
prosecution,  and  this  question  was  decided  formally  by  a  consilium  of  indices^ 
(who  were,  however,  not  upon  oath — iRturafi,)  afler  the  different  applicants 
had  been  fully  heard  in  support  of  their  pretensions.  This  preliminaiy  process 
was  termed  Divinaiio ;  and  Cicero  affords  an  example,  who  contended  with  a 
certain  Q.  Caccilius  for  permission  to  bring  a  criminal  charge  against  C.  Venres, 
and  delivered  a  speech,  still  extant,  entitl^  Divinatio  in  Q.  CaeciUvm. 

Nominis  s.  Criminis  Delatio.  ^ — ^These  preliminaries  having  been  adjusted, 
the  accuser  made  a  formal  declaration  of  the  name  of  the  person  whom  he 
intended  to  impeach,  and  of  the  crime  which  he  laid  to  his  charge,  and  in  so 
doing  was  said — Deferre  Nomen — Deferre  Crimen — ^and  hence,  under  the 
empire,  Delatores  was  the  term  used  to  denote  that  class  of  persons  who  made 
a  trade  of  impeaching. 

Cilatio.  * — At  this  stage,  it  would  appear  that  the  accused  was  formally 
summoned  (citatus)  to  appeal*  befor  the  Pnietor  or  Judex  Quaestionis,  and  hear 
in  person  the  charge  preferred. 

Interrogation ' — The  accuser  then  put  certain  questions  to  the  accused,  which  bo 
was,  of  course,  at  liberty  to  answer  or  not  as  he  thought  fit.  The  object  of  these 
questions  was  to  ascertain  how  much  the  accused  was  willing  to  admit,  in  order 
that  the  question  submitted  to  the  Jury  might  assume  a  definite  form  and  be 
compressed  within  narrow  limits. 

Inscriptio,  Subscriptio.  ^ — A  formal  document  was  next  drawn  up  stating 
precisely  the  nature  of  the  charge  and  the  name  of  the  accused.  This  was  signed 
by  the  accuser  and  also  by  those  who  intended  to  give  him  their  support  and 
countenance  in  conducting  the  prosecution,  and  who  were  hence  termed  Sub- 
scriptores.  The  accused  then  became  technically  Beus,  and  as  such  was 
legally  disqualified  from  becoming  candidate  for  any  public  office. 

Nominis  lUceptio. ' — ^The  presiding  Judge  then  formally  registered  the  name 
of  the  accused,  and  in  so  doing  was  said  Nomen  Recipere. 

Finally,  a  day  was  fixed  for  proceeding:  with  the  trial.  This,  under  ordinary 
circumstanoes,  was  the  tenth  after  the  Nominis  Receptio ;  but  the  interval  was 
sometimes  regulated  by  the  special  law  under  which  the  QuaesHo  was  held,  and 
sometimes  a  lengthened  space  was  granted  in  those  instances  where  it  was 
necessary  to  procure  evidence  from  a  distance,  as  in  the  accusation  of  Yerres, 


1  Cic.  Dlr  {n.  Q,  C.  SO.  Rpp.  ad  Fam.  VIIL  & 

2  Cic  ad  Q.  P.  III.  3.    pMud.  Ascon.  Argnmt.  in  Cie.  Dir.  in  Q.  C    QnintiL  L  O.  III.  x.  a 
VII.  It.  33     Aul.  Cell.  II.  4. 

S  Cic.  Dir  in  Q.  C.  .'I.  SS.  19.  SO.  pro  Claent  4.  8. 17.  Epp.  id  Fam.  VIIL  d. 
4  Cic.  In  Verr.  II.  »8. 

<Pteud  Ascon.  in  Cic.  in  Verr.  Act.  L  SL    Scliol.  Bob.  p.  348.  ed.  Orell.    Ballnst  Cat  la 
31     Velleins  IL  13. 
4  Cic.  pro  Claent.  31.  47.     Aacon.  In  Mllonlan.  35.    Orat  pro  dom.  20. 
7  Cia  In  Vorr.  XL  38.  IV.  19.  Kppi  ad  Fam.  VIIL  8.    Val.  Max.  UL  TiL  9. 
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when  Cicero  was  allowed  one  hundred  and  ten  days,  although  he  did  not  avail 
himself  of  the  permission  to  the  full  extent.  ^ 

On  the  day  appointed,  the  Judge  having  taken  his  seat  upon  the  tribunal,  the 
names  of  all  those  Indices  who  were  liable  to  sen^e  upon  this  particular 
Quaestio  were  called  over,  and  at  the  same  time  the  accuser  and  defendant  were 
summoned  to  appear  by  the  Crier  of  the  Court  (ciebantur  a  Praecone  prae^ 
torio,)  * 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Judge  possessed  the  power  of  enforcing  the 
attendance  of  such  Judices  as  did  not  answer  when  called  upon,  and  of  inflicting 
punishment  on  such  as  could  not  afford  a  satisfactory  excuse  for  their  absence 
(Cic.  Philipp.  y.  5.)  If  the  accuser  did  not  appear,  the  defendant  was  at  once 
dismissed  from  the  bar,  it  being  left  open,  however,  to  any  one  to  institute  a 
new  process.  If  the  accused  did  not  appear,  and  if  no  one  appeared  to  account 
for  his  absence,  then,  towards  evening,  be  was  pronounced  g^iilty,  and  sentence 
was  passed  upon  him  in  terms  of  the  law  under  which  the  Court  sat. '  If  all 
the  parties  were  in  attendance  the  fip^t  business  was  balloting  for  the  Jur>% 

ludicum  Soriitio.  ^ — The  names  of  all  those  Indices  who  were  liable  to  serve 
were  thrown  into  the  balloting  urn,  those  only  being  excluded  who  were  closely 
connected  by  blood,  marriage,  or  any  other  strong  tie,  with  either  of  the  parties. 

The  presiding  Judge  then  drew  out  of  the  urn  the  number  of  names  proper  to 
constitute  the  Jury.  This  number  depended  entirely  upon  the  provisions  of  the 
particular  law  under  which  the  trial  took  place,  and  we  accordingly  find  examples 
of  82,  50,  70,  75,  and  other  numbers. ' 

ludicum  Reiectio. — It  was  a  principle  in  Roman  Law,  that  in  all  causes,  both 
civil  and  criminal,  the  person  or  persons  who  decided  a  controversy  should  be 
appointed  with  tho  full  consent  of  the  contending  parties  (Cic.  pro  Cluent  43.) 
To  have  carried  out  this  principle  to  its  full  extent  in  criminal  causes  would 
have,  manifestly,  been  impracticable;  but  after  the  requisite  number  of  Jurors 
had  been  chosen  by  ballot,  both  parties  were  allowed  to  challenge  (reiicere^  a 
certain  number,  if  they  thought  fit.  It  was  not  neocssaiy  that  the  party 
challenging  should  state  his  reasons,  the  right  was  absolute,  and  he  alone  was 
the  judge  of  the  expediency  of  exercising  it.  The  number  of  Jurors  wliich  each 
(larty  was  allowed  to  challenge  appears,  like  the  number  of  the  Jury,  to  have 
been  fixed  by  the  laws  regulating  each  Quaestio^  and  on  this  point  we  have  but 
little  general  information.  ^ 

ludicum  Subsortitio. — The  vacancies  in  the  Consilium^  caused  by  the 
challenges,  were  fiUed  up  by  the  Judge,  who  drew  fresh  names  from  the  um. 
This  operation  was  termed  Subsortitio.  ^ 

ludicum  Editio. — The  appointment  of  a  Jury  by  ballot  was  the  rule  followed 
ui  a  great  majority  of  criminal  causes ;  but  it  was  not  universal,  for  some  laws, 
prohibiting  particular  offences,  directed  that  the  Jury  should  be  appointed  in  a 
different  manner.  Thus,  by  the  Lex  Servilia  de  Repetundis^  each  party  nomi- 
nated (edehat)  one  hundred  Jurors,  and  each  challenged  fifty  of  those  nominated 

1  Cio.  ad  Q.  F.  IL  la  in  Vat.  14.  Aicoa  Arg.  in  Cic.  Cornelian.  Pseud.  Aioon.  Argumt. 
in  Cic.  in  Verr.  Act  I.    Plut.  Cie  9. 

s  Peend.  Aecon.  in  Cic.  in  Verr-  I.  1.  Aacon.  Argumt  in  Cic.  Cornelian.  Cic.  in  Verr. 
II.  IT.  40.    Pro  Claent.  17.  18.  21.    Pint  Brut.  27. 

S  Cic.  in  Verr.  II.  17.  38.  40.  Ascon.  in  Cic  Milonian.  35.  VHleius  II.  S4.  Caes.  B.  G. 
VI.  44.    Plut.  Brut.  «7.    Dion  Can  XLVL  4k  LIV.  3. 

4  Pteud.  Atcon.  in  Verr.  Act  I.  (*.    Schol.  Gronov.  ibid. 
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by  his  opponent,  so  that  the  Consilium,  when  thus  redaced,  consisted  of  one 
hundred ;  but  this  procedure  was  abrogated  by  subsequent  laws  De  Repetundisy 
and  the  ordinary  methods  of  Sortilio  and  Subsortitio  substituted.  ^  Again,  by 
the  Lex  Licinia  de  Sodalitiis,  the  accuser  named  four  Tribes,  the  accused  ha^ 
the  right  of  challenging  or  rejecting  one  of  these  Tribes ;  and  then  the  accuser 
selected  the  Jury  out  of  the  remaining  three  Tribes,  without,  it  would  seem,  any 
farther  right  of  challenge  being  granted  to  the  accused. '  Jurors  appomted  in 
this,  or  in  a  similar  manner,  were  called  Indices  Editicii,  as  distinguished  from 
those  named  by  Sortitio. 

The  Jury,  being  finally  adjusted,  were  then  sworn,  and  hence  they  are  frequently 
designated  simply  by  the  epithet  lurati,  A  Index  Quaestionis  was,  in  like 
manner,  sworn ;  but  a  Praetor  was  not,  his  general  oath  of  office  being  con- 
sidered sufficient ;  and  this  circumstance  alone  seems  to  prove  that  the  Index 
QuaestUmis  was  not  regarded  in  the  light  of  an  ordinary  magistrate. 

The  pleadings  then  commenced.  The  prosecutor  or  his  counsel  (of  whom 
more  hereafter)  opened  the  case,  the  defender  replied  in  person  or  by  his  counsel, 
and  then  the  evidence  was  led. 

Testimonia, — The  evidence  might  be  of  dtfierent  kinds.  Oral,  (^Testes,)  Docu- 
mentary, {Tahnlae^)  and  mixed,  that  is,  consisting  of  declarations  by  corporate 
bodies,  (Testimonia  publica,)  supported  by  the  verbal  testimony  of  deputies 
(Legati)  sent  for  the  purpose. 

Testes. — Witnesses  might  be  either  Gree  men  or  slaves ;  and,  if  free  men,  they 
might  be  either  Roman  citizens  or  Peregrini. 

All  free  men  alike  were  examined  upon  oath — inrati — but  much  less 
importance  attached  to  the  evidence  of  foreigners  than  of  citizens,  and  Greek, 
witnesses  especially  were  regarded  with  peculiar  suspicion.  Witnesses  might  give 
evidence  of  their  own  free  will  (voluntarii)  or  upon  compulsion ;  but  the  right 
of  compelling  a  person  to  appear  as  a  witness  {Dennntiare — Testibns  denuntiare 
— Testimonium  denuntiare)  was  possessed  by  the  accuser  alone.  It  was 
customary  for  the  accused  to  call  witnesses  to  speak,  not  only  to  facts,  but  to 
character,  and  such  were  termed  Laudatores,  the  number  usually  brought 
forward  for  this  purpose  being  ten.  • 

With  regard  to  the  position  of  slaves  as  witnesses,  several  points  deserve 
particular  notice — 

1 .  It  was  a  principle  in  Roman  Law  that  no  declaration  on  the  part  of  a  slave 
could  be  received  in  evidence  unless  emitted  nnder  torture.  Hence  the  word 
Quaestio,  when  employed  in  reference  to  the  examination  of  slaves,  always 
implies  the  application  of  torture.  * 

2.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  in  which  we  read  of  the  judicial  examination 
of  slaves,  in  the  earlier  period  of  Roman  history,  the  persons  charged  with  the 
crimes  were  the  masters  of  the  slaves,  the  slaves  themselves  being  implicated  as 
accomplices,  and  the  chief  object  was  to  force  from  the  slave  a  confession  of  his 
own  guilt ;  and  no  slaves  were  examined  except  those  belonging  to  the  accused 
party. 

3.  In  no  case  could  a  slave,  when  not  charged  with  participation  in  the  crimes, 
be  admitted  as  an  ordinary  witness  against  his  own  master.    It  was  only  when 
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ready  to  bear  testimony  in  hia  favour  that  he  ooald  be  beard  in  oonrt,  and  torture 
waa  applied  in  this  case  upon  the  principle  that  an  extraordinary  sanction  wai 
necessary  to  give  value  to  evidence  which,  it  was  presumed,  most  have  been 
delivered  under  a  strong  bias.  ^ 

4.  The  two  last  rules  were  modified  in  later  times,  in  so  far  as  crimes  which 
involved  the  safety  of  the  state  were  concerned,  or  those  which  related  to  some 
daring  act  of  sacrilege.  In  both  these  cases  the  evidence  of  a  slave  against 
his  master  was  admitted.  Moreover,  towards  the  dose  of  the  republic,  the 
slaves  not  only  of  the  accused,  but  also  of  third  parties  were  sometimes  examined 
under  torture,  the  permission  of  thdr  masters  having  been  previously  obtained.^ 

5.  In  the  earlier  ages  the  torture  was  applied  in  public — medio  foro 
— but  during  the  peri^  of  the  Quaestiones  Perpetuae^  it  seems,  as  fiir  as 
our  authorities  extend,  to  have  been  customary  to  apply  the  torture  out  of 
court,  and  consequently  the  depositions  must  have  been  taken  down  in 
writing.' 

Tabulae. — Written  evidence  consisted  of  private  account  books,  {Tabulae 
accepti  et  expensi  p.  3H,)  of  letters,  {Epistolae^)  and  of  memoranda  {LibeUi) 
of  every  description.  The  accuser  had  a  right  to  call  for  all  documents  of  this 
nature,  and  to  compel  their  production.  When  received,  they  were  regularly 
sealed  up  (pbsignatae)  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  {pbsignatores^)  delivered 
over  to  the  Judge,  and  opened  by  him  in  the  presence  of  the  Court  Besides 
these  private  papers,  the  accounts  of  the  Collectors  of  the  Revenue  (Tabulae 
Publxcanorum)  were  sometimes  brought  forward,  but  in  this  case  it  was  not 
necessary  to  present  the  originals,  an  authenticated  copy  being  admitted/ 

A  second  species  of  written  evidence  consisted  in  the  depositions  of  those 
witnesses  who,  from  bad  health,  age,  distance,  or  any  satisfactory  cause,  were 
unable  to  appear  in  person,  and  were  therefore  allowed  to  have  their  deposi- 
tions taken  down  in  writing,  (Testimonia  per  tabeUam  dare^)  these  depositions 
being  authenticated  by  the  signature  of  oommiasionera  (signaiores)  in  whose 
presence  they  were  made.' 

Lastly,  under  this  head  we  must  reckon  the  Testimonia  Publico^  which,  when 
in  favour  of  the  accused,  were  termed  Laudationes^  that  is,  public  declarations, 
regarding  particular  facta,  or  upon  the  general  merits  of  the  case,  emanating 
from  public  meetings  held  in  the  provincial  towns,  or  from  the  magistrates,  or 
from  some  recognised  corporation.  These,  which  were  employed  very  exten- 
sively in  cases  De  Repetundis^  were  always  conveyed  to  Rome  by  an  embaaay 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  the  members  of  the  deputation  attended  in  court, 
during  the  trial,  for  the  purpose  of  authenticating  the  documents  which  they 
presented,  and  of  giving  such  oral  explanations  as  might  be  required  by  either 
party. 

The  evidence  being  concluded,  the  Jury  were  called  upon  by  the  Judge  to 
give  their  verdict,  who,  in  doing  this,  was  said  mittere  iudices  in  consilium^ 
while  the  Jurors  were  said  ire  in  consiUum.  Originally,  they  voted  openly ;  but 
after  the  passing  of  the  Lex  Cassia^  (B.C.  137,  p.  140j  by  ballot,  {per  tabelhs^^ 
excepting  during  a  short  period,  when,  in  accordance  with  one  of  Sulla*s  laws, 
the  defendant  had  the  right  of  choosing  whether  the  Jury  sliould  vote  openly  or 
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aecrotly ;  bat  it  is  imoertaiii  whether  this  regulation  was  general,  or  applieabte 
to  a  particular  class  of  trials  onlj.^  Each  Juror  received  a  small  tablet  coyered 
with  wax ;  upon  this  he  wrote  his  yerdict,  and  threw  it  into  the  ballot-box 
(siiella.)  The  yerdict  might  be  expressed  in  three  ways,  (except  in  cMes  De 
itepetundis,  to  be  noticed  below,) 

1.  Bj  the  letter  A,  which  denoted  Ahsolvo — ^Not  Gnilty. 

2.  C, Condemno — Guilty. 

8.  letters  N.L, Non  Liquet — No  Verdict. 

the  last  indicating,  that,  from  the  uncertain  or  contradictory  nature  of  the  evi- 
dence, the  Juror  could  not  make  np  his  mind  either  to  acqnit  or  to  condemn. 
The  result  was  decided  by  the  majority  of  votes,  and  announced  by  the  Judge. 
If  the  majority  gave  the  verdict  Guilty^  it  was  proclaimed  by  the  words  Feeisse 
Videtur ;  if  Not  Guilty,  by  Non  Feeisse  Videtur ;  but  if  the  majority  voted 
N.  X.,  then  the  Judge  said  Amplius}  In  the  case  of  an  equality  of  votes,  the 
result  most  favourable  to  the  defendant  was  held  to  be  the  verdict. 

AmpUatio, — ^The  announcement  Amplius  denoted  that  a  more  full  inveetiffa* 
tion  into  the  merits  of  the  case  was  requisite,  and  accordingly  the  Judge  fixed  a 
day  for  a  second  hearing.  When  this  arrived,  the  same  formalities  were 
observed  as  on  the  first  hearing;  the  pleadings  were  renewed,  the  evidence  already 
tendered  was  probably  read  over,  and  new  evidence  brought  forward ;  but  not- 
withstanding, the  result  might  be  the  same  as  before,  and  a  majority  might  still 
vote  N.  L.  In  this  case,  a  fresh  Ampliatio  took  place ;  a  day  was  fixed  for 
a  third  time,  and  the  same  process  was  repeated  again  and  again, — ^in  one  cause 
upon  record,  seven  times,' — ^until  the  Jury  could  give  a  positive  verdict.  It 
would  appear  that — we  know  not  trom  what  cause — the  verdict  N.  L.  fell  gra- 
dually into  desuetude,*  at  least  we  can  find  no  example  of  an  Ampliatio  in  the 
time  of  Cicero. 

Comperendinatioj'^^t  remarked  above  that  the  verdict  might  appear  in 
three  forms,  except  in  cases  De  Repetundis.  After  the  passing  of  the  Lex  Ser- 
vilia,  (about  B.C.  104,)  the  process  in  trials  of  this  nature  was  altogether  peca* 
liar,  for  at  that  period  Comperendinatio  was  introduced.  By  the  arrangement 
so  designated,  all  trials  De  Repetundis  were  divided  into  two  distinct  parts, 
termed  respectively  Actio  Prima  and  Actio  Secvnda,  In  the  Actio  Prima,  the 
accuser  gave  an  outline  of  the  case,  more  or  less  complete,  according  to  circum- 
stances and  the  judgment  of  the  pleader ;  the  defender  then  repli^ ;  and  the 
witnesses  upon  both  sides  were  examined.  The  Jury  did  not  now,  however, 
proceed  at  once  to  give  their  verdict,  but  the  proceedings  were  suspended  until  the 
aext  day  but  one,  (tertio  die — perendie,  and  hence  the  word  Comperendinatio,) 
when  a  second  hearing,  the  Actio  Secunda,  took  place.  The  accuser  and  the 
accused  had  now  an  opportunity  of  commenting  upon  the  evidence  already  ten« 
dered,  and  of  bringing  forward  additional  testimony.  When  this  second  hearing 
was  concluded,  the  Jury  was  called  upon  to  give  a  verdict  of  condemnation  or 
acquittal,  no  option  being  left  to  them  of  saying  Non  Liquet, 

We  have  an  excellent  example  of  a  trial  of  this  description  in  the  prosecotioQ 
munst  Verres,  which  presents  us  with  the  preliminary  Divinatio,  the  Actio 
Prima^  and  the  Actio  Secunda^  on  the  part  of  the  impeacher,  although  the 
Actio  Priina  was  unusually  short,  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  poUej  which 
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Cicero  felt  himself  obliged  to  adopt,  and  the  speeches  which  form  the  Acti$ 
Secunda  were  never  actually  delivered,  the  defendant  having  given  up  bis  case  in 
despair.  The  speeches  Pro  Fonieio^  Pro  Flaccoy  and  the  fragment  Pro  Scauro^ 
were  all  delivered  in  an  Actio  Secunda,  as  we  learn  from  internal  evidence. 

It  is  generally  stated  in  works  on  Roman  Antiquities,  on  the  authority  of  the 
Ptaeado-Asconius,  that  the  Actio  Secunda  was  distinguished  by  a  remarkable 
peculiarity ;  that  while  in  the  Actio  Prima  the  pleadings  were  commenced  by 
the  accuser,  who  was  followed  by  the  defendant,  this  order  was  reversed  in  the 
Actio  Secunda,  the  defender  being  called  upon  to  speak  first,  and  the  pleadings 
concluded  by  the  accuser.  But  this  statement  is  not  only  repugnant  to  reason, 
but  is  direcdy  at  variance  with  several  expressions  in  Cicero,  which  all  clearly 
point  out  that  the  order  of  the  pleadings  in  the  Actio  Secunda  was  the  same 
as  in  the  Actio  Prima} 

ijltifl  Aestlinaiio. — ^In  Criminal  Trials  of  a  certain  class,  such  as  those  De 
Repetundis  and  De  PectUatu,  when  a  Reus  was  found  guilty,  he  was  compelled, 
as  a  part  of  his  punishment,  to  make  restitution  of  what  he  had  unlawfully 
appropriated,  and  sometimes,  according  to  tlic  provisions  of  the  law  under  which 
he  was  tried,  of  double,  treble,  or  quadruple  the  amount.  It  was  part  of  the 
duty  of  the  ludices,  after  they  bad  brought  in  their  verdict,  to  determine  the 
sum  to  be  paid.  This  part  of  the  process  was  the  Litis  Aestimatio,  There  is 
an  obscure  passage  in  Cicero  (Pro  Cluent.  41)  from  which  we  may  infer  that 
considerable  latitude  was  allowed  to  the  ludices  in  this  matter,  and  that  they 
might  not  only  remit  a  portion  of  the  pecuniary  damages,  but  might  even  sub- 
stitute a  milder  punishment  for  the  Poena  Capitalist 

The  term  Litis  Aestimatio  was  employed  in  Civil  Suits  also  when  the 
umpire  or  umpires  were  requured  to  fix  the  amount  of  pecuniary  compensation 
due  to  one  who  had  sustained  damage.' 

We  now  proceed  to  give  some  details  with  regard  to  those  offences  which  most 
frequently  afforded  subjects  of  investigation  in  the  criminal  courts,  and  especially 
in  the  Quaestiones  Perpetuae, 

Pcrdacllio. — Perduellis,  derived  from  dueUum  Lq.  helium,  properly  speak- 
ing signifies  a  public  enemy,  and  hence  Perduellio  was  employed  in  lesral 
phraseology  to  denote  the  crime  of  hostility  to  one's  native  country,  and  ia 
usually  represented  as  corresponding,  in  a  general  sense,  to  our  term  High 
Treason. 

Many  scholars  maintain  that,  originally,  Perduellio  was  applied  to  any 
crime  of  great  atrocity  involving  the  life  of  a  citizen,  for  the  murder  committed 
by  Horatius  is  called  Perduellio  by  Livy,  (I.  26,)  while  Festus  (s.  r.  sororium^ 
p.  297,)  designates  it  as  Parricidium, 

During  the  sway  of  the  Eangs,  any  attempt  against  the  life  or  privileges  of  the 
monaxx^h  would  constitute  Perduellio,  Under  the  republic,  any  attempt  to 
restore  the  exiled  Tarquins,  or  to  assume  regal  power,  (regni  affectatio,)  waa 
regarded  in  the  same  light;  also  any  attempt  to  subvert,  by  violence,  the 
established  form  of  government,  and,  in  general,  any  act  of  hostility  on  the  part 
of  a  citizen  towards  the  welfare  of  Rome,  whether  indicated  by  exciting  internal 
rebellion  against  the  constitution,  (seditio,)  or  by  favouring  and  aiding  the  designs 
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of  external  foes  (proditio,)  In  like  manner,  any  open  invasion  of  the  more  sacred 
ri{fhts  of  the  Plebs,  such  as  assaulting  one  of  their  Tribunes,  was  construed  ai 
Treason ;  or  if  a  magistrate,  taking  advantage  of  his  official  station,  put  to  death 
a  Roman  citizen  not  legally  convicted ;  {caedes  civis  indemnati;)  and  from  this 
point  of  view,  some  explain  why  the  deed  of  Horatius  was  termed  indifferently 
Perdueliio  and  Parricidium,  Hence,  too,  it  is  a  prosecution  for  Perduellio 
with  which  Cicero  threatens  Verres,  (In  Yerr.  Act.  II.  i.  5,)  should  he  be  acquitted 
upon  other  charges,  for  Verres  was  said  to  have  put  Roman  citizens  to  death 
illegally  while  governor  of  Sicily. 

No  Quaestio  Perpetua  was  ever  instituted  for  the  trial  of  charges  of  Per* 
duelUo^  which  were,  comparatively  speaking,  of  rare  occurrence ;  and  towards 
the  close  of  the  republic,  many  offences  which  might  have  been  considered,  at 
an  earlier  period,  as  involving  Perduellio^  were  classed  under  the  head  of 
Maiestas  or  of  Ft5,  for  which  separate  Courts  were  established. 

Hence  all  trials  for  Perduellio  took  place  either  before  the  Comitia,  or  before 
Special  Commissioners. 

Of  trials  for  Perduellio  before  the  Comitia,  we  have  an  example  in  the  case 
of  Spurius  Cassius  Yiscellinus,  who  was  charged,  in  B.C.  485,  with  having  aimed 
at  kingly  power — propter  consilia  inita  de  regno— propter  suspicionem  regni 
appetendi.  Ho  was  put  to  death,  and  his  house  was  razed  to  the  ground.^  In 
like  manner,  M.  Manlius  Capitolinus,  who  had  saved  his  country  during  the 
Gaulish  invasion,  was  impeached  before  the  Comitia — propter  suspicionevi 
regni  appetendi — and  found  guilty.  He  was  hurled  from  the  Tarpeian  rock, 
his  house  was  razed,  and  his  property  was  confiscated.  '  In  B.C.  249,  P.  Clodiua 
Pulcher  was  tried  for  having  engaged  Adherbal  off  Drepanum  in  despite  of 
unfavourable  auspices,  whereby  a  large  portion  of  the  Roman  fleet  was  destroyed. 
The  assembly  of  the  people  was  broken  off  by  a  storm,  and  Clodius  thus  escaped. 
In  later  times,  he  would  have  been  tried  for  Maiestas^  not  for  Perduellio.^ 
Lastly,  in  B.C.  107,  C.  Popilius  Laenas  was  impeached  of  Perduellio^  for  having 
displayed  carelessness  and  cowardice  while  acting  as  Legatus  to  the  consul  C. 
Cassius,  and  for  having  concluded  a  very  unfavourable  treaty  with  the  Tigurini. 
He  was  convicted  and  banished.*  This  was  the  first  instance  in  which  the  people 
had  voted  by  ballot  in  a  trial  for  Perduellio,    See  p.  140. 

The  first  trial  upon  record  for  Perduellio^  that  of  Horatius  for  the  murder  of 
his  sister,  is  said  to  have  taken  place  before  two  Special  Commissioners,  nomi- 
nated by  the  king,  an  appeal  from  their  sentence  being  permitted.  The  last  trial 
on  record  for  Perduellio  under  the  republic,  that  of  C.  Rabirius,  in  B.C.  63,  for 
the  murder,  87  years  previously,  of  L.  Appuleius  Satuminus,  Tribune  of  the 
Plebs,  took  place,  in  like  manner,  before  two  Special  Commissioners,  C.  Julius 
Cffisar  and  L.  Cossar,  who  were  nominated  by  the  Praetor,  and  not  by  the  people. 
Rabirius,  having  been  found  guilty  by  the  Commissioners,  appealed  to  the 
Comitia  Centuriata,  whose  deliberations  were  aliruptly  broken  off  by  a  bold 
expedient  on  the  part  of  the  Praetor,  Q.  Metellus  Celer,  who  pulled  down  the 
banner  hoisted  on  the  lanicnlum,  and  thus,  in  accordance  with  ancient  usage, 
broke  up  the  assembly.  See  p.  154.  The  speech  delivered  by  Cicero  on  behalf 
of  Rabirius  is  still  extant. 
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Matestaa, — Maiestas,  as  a  legal  term,  was  employed  to  express,  bricflf, 
Crimen  Maiesiatis  minuiae,  and  signified,  in  its  widest  acceptation,  any  pio- 
oednre  on  the  part  of  a  Roman  dtizen,  by  which  the  power  or  dignity  of  the 
Roman  people  was  impaired  or  degrad^.  Maiestatem  HmrTERE  est,  de  dig^ 
nitaU  aut  amplitudine  autpotestate  popuU  auteorum  quibuspopuluspotesiatem 
dedU  aliquid  derogare  (Cic.  de  Iny.  II.  17.)  Offences  of  this  description  dnring 
the  sway  of  the  Kings,  and  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  republican  period, 
were  included  under  PerdueUio^  and  made  the  subject  of  special  investigation. 
No  law  designating  a  crime  by  the  term  Maiesias  was  passed  until  about  B.C. 
100,  and  consequently  no  QuaesHo  Perpetua  for  the  trisd  of  such  a  crime  could 
have  been  instituted  before  that  date.  The  prindpal  enactments,  taken  in 
chronological  order,  were, 

1.  Lex  Appuleia^^  passed  in  B.C.  102  or  B.C.  100,  by  L.  Appuleius  Satomi* 
i.us,  Tribune  of  the  Plebs. 

Under  this  law,  Q.  Servilins  Caepio  was  impeached  (B.C.  100)  for  having 
violently  interfered  to  prevent  the  people  from  giving  their  votes  on  the  Lex 
Frumentaria  of  Satuminus — Impetum  fecit^  pontes  disturhatj  cistas  deiicU^ 
impedimento  est  quo  secius  feratur  lex ;  arcessitur  Maiestatis  (Rhet.  ad 
Herenn.  12.) 

Under  this  law  also  another  Q.  Servilius  Caepio  was  condemned,  B.C.  95,  on 
the  charge  of  having,  by  his  misconduct,  while  Proconsul,  caused  the  defeat,  by  the 
Cimbri,  of  the  Roman  army  under  his  command  (de  amissione  exercitus.)  Caepio 
went  into  exile  to  Sm3rma,  and  his  property  was  confiscated.  The  following 
year,  his  accuser,  C.  Norbanus,  was  himself  impeached  De  Maiestate^  for  having 
forcibly  prevented  two  of  his  colleagues  from  interposing  their  Veto  in  favour  of 
Caepio ;  but  by  the  exertions  of  his  counsel,  M.  Antonius,  he  was  acquitted. 

2.  Lex  Varia,^  passed  B.C.  92  by  Q.  Varius  Hybrida,  Tribune  of  the  Plebe. 
Its  object  was  to  declare  those  guilty  of  Maiestas  who  instigated  or  aided  the 
designs  of  the  Italian  allies,  or  other  enemies  against  Rome — QMorum  dolo  malo 
Socii  ad  arma  ire  coacti  essent, 

M.  Aemilius  Scaurus  was  impeached,  B.C.  92,  under  this  law,  on  the  charge 
of  having  excited  the  allies  to  revolt,  (socios  ad  arma  coegisse^)  and  of  having 
received  a  bribe  from  Mithridates  to  betray  his  country  {oh  rempvblicam  pro- 
dendam.)  His  bold,  dignified,  and  triumphant  defence  is  well  Imown  from  the 
narrative  of  Valerius  Maximus. 

3.  Lex  Cornelia^  passed  B.C.  81,  by  Sulla  when  Dictator,  was  more  impor- 
tant and  comprehensive  than  either  of  the  preceding,  defining  and  explaining 
much  that  had  been  lefl  vague  and  obscure.    This,  indeed,  together  with  the 

4.  Lex  Julia  of  Julius  Caesar,  which  comprehended  those  cases  which  might 
still  have  been  ranked  under  Perduellio^  served  as  the  foundation  of  all  the 
imperial  enactments. 

Under  the  Lex  Cornelia^  C.  Cornelius,  who  had  been  Tribune  of  the  Plebs  in 
B.C.  67,  was  impeached  in  B.C.  66,  for  having  prevented  his  colleagues  from 
exercising  their  right  of  Intercession.  He  was  defended  by  Cicero,  fragments  of 
whose  speech  still  remam,  and  was  acquitted.   (See  Ascon.  in  Cornelian.) 

Under  this  law  also,  A.  Gabinius  was  impeached  in  B.C.  54,  because,  while 
Proconsul  of  Syria,  he  had,  without  orders  from  the  Senate  and  people,  quitted 
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his  Provinoe,  and  marched  an  annj  into  Egypt  to  rdnstate  Ptolemy  Anletea. 
Out  of  70  Jiiion,  82  broaght  in  a  Terdict  of  Guilty,  and  38  Acquitted  him. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  empire,  the  law  of  Maiestas  served,  in  the  hands 
of  evil  Princes,  as  one  of  the  grand  instruments  of  tyranny,  and  offered  irresistible 
temptations  to  bands  of  needy  mformers,  (delatores^)  for  not  only  acts  tending 
10  subvert  the  imperial  constitution  were  regarded  as  penal,  bnt  any  thing  written 
or  spoken  which  could  in  any  way  be  construed  as  inflecting  on  the  character  of 
the  supreme  ruler,  was  now  held  to  involve  MiniUa  Maiestas,  How  fearfully 
this  engine  of  oppression  was  worked  from  the  time  of  Tiberius  downwards,  is 
familiar  to  every  reader  of  Tacitus,  by  whom  the  change  of  prindple  introduced 
afler  the  downfal  of  the  republic,  is  distinctly  explained, — Legem  Maiestatis 
reduxerat;  (Tiberius*,)  cui  nomen  apud  veteres  idem^  sed  aUa  in  indicium 
veniebant :  si  quis  prodidone  exercitum^  out  plebem  seditiombus,  denique  male 
gesta  re  publica  Maiestateh  Populi  Rohani  minuisset  :  facia  arguebantur^ 
dicta  impune  erant.  Primus  Augustus  cognitionem  de/amosis  UbeUis^  specie 
legis  eius,  tractamt^  commotus  Cassii  Severi  libidine^  qua  viros  femnasque 
iUustres  procacibus  scriptis  diffamaverat,  Mox  Tiberius^  consultante  Pampeio 
MacrOy  Praetore^  an  indicia  Maiestatis  redderentur^  exercendas  leges  esse^ 
respondit.     (Tacit.  Ann.  I.  72.) 

Tia. — ViSy  as  a  legal  term,  was  understood  to  denote  the  organizing  and 
arming  of  tumultuous  bodies  of  men  for  the  purpose  of  obstructing  the  constituted 
authorities  in  the  performance  of  their  duty,  and  thus  interrupting  the  ordinary 
administration  of  the  laws.  No  such  oifence  was  recognised  by  the  Criminal 
Code  until  the  last  centur}'-  of  the  republic,  when  violent  riots  by  hired  mobs 
became  so  frequent,  that  M.  Plautius  Silvanus,  Tribune  of  the  Plebe,  B.C.  89, 
passed  tbe  Lex  Plautia  de  Fi,  in  terms  of  which,  those  convicted  of  such  prac- 
tices were  banished.  The  law  is  described  by  Cicero  as — Legem  quae  de  sedi- 
tiosis  consceleratisque  civibns,  qui  armati  Senatum  obsederint^  magistratibus 
vim  attulerint,  rempnblicam  oppngnarint,  quotidie  quaeri  iubeai  (Pro  Coel.  1.) 
The  concluding  words  in  the  above  sentence  indicate  a  peculiarity  by  which  the 
statute  was  characterized,  namely,  that  trials  under  it  might  be  held  on  any  day 
whatsoever — quotidie  quaeri  iubeat  .  .  .  diebus  festis  huUsque  publicis 
omnibus^  negotiis  forensibus  intermissis^  unum  hoc  indicium  exerceatur.  It 
does  not  appear,  however,  that  a  Questio  Perpetua  de  Vi  was  established  until 
the  Dictatorship  of  Sulla. 

The  Lex  Lutatia^  passed  in  B.C.  78,  seems  to  have  been  merely  supplemental 
to  the  Lex  Plautia, 

The  Lex  Pompeia  de  Vi,  passed  by  Pompeius  Magnus  in  his  third  consulship, 
B.C.  52,  was  intended  specially  for  the  punishment  of  those  who  had  taken  part 
in  the  murder  of  Clodius,  and  in  the  subsequent  disturbances,  when  the  Senate 
house  was  burned,  and  the  mansion  of  M.  Lepidus,  the  Interrex,  attacked.  Afler 
these  cases  had  been  disposed  of,  the  Lex  Plautia  and  the  Lex  Lutatia  were 
agsun  resorted  to  until  superseded  by  the 

Lex  luUa  de  Vi,  passed  by  Julius  Caesar  while  Dictator,  by  which,  or  by 
some  of  the  Leges  Itdiae  of  Augustus,  the  distinction  between  Vis  Publica  and 
Vis  Privata,  unknown  before,  was  introduced,  and  a  wide  field  opened  op  fbr 
lawyers,  both  speculative  and  practical. 

Of  the  extant  speeclies  of  Cicero,  those  Pro  SuUa,  (B.C.  62,)  Pro  Sestio^ 
(B.C.  66,)  and  Pro  Coelio^  (B.C.  56,)  were  delivered  on  behalf  of  individuals 
impeached  imder  the  Lex  Pkmtiay  and  of  these,  that  Pro  Sestio  eepeeiaUr  pn- 
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Bents  a  most  vivid  picture  of  the  disorders  which  prevailed  at  that  epoch.  After 
the  execution  of  the  ringleaders  in  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy,  five  or  six  persona 
deeply  implicated  were  impeached  De  Vi  nnder  the  Lex  Plautia^  found  guiltj 
and  banished  (Cic.  pro  Sull.  2.) 

The  trial  of  Milo  (B.C.  52)  was  of  course  conducted  under  the  Lex  Pompeia, 
by  which  the  proceedings  were  made  shorter,  and  the  penalty  more  severe.  The 
chief  provisions  were  ^ — 

1.  That  the  trial  should  commence  with  the  examination  of  witnesses  upon 
both  sides,  and  that  three  days  should  be  allowed  for  that  purpose. 

2.  That  one  day  should  intervene,  and  then  that  the  speeches  of  the  accuser 
and  the  defendant  should  be  delivered  on  one  and  the  same  day,  that  is  the  fifth, 
two  hours  being  allowed  to  tlic  former  and  three  to  the  latter. 

2.  That  81  Indices  should  be  chosen  by  lot,  who  should  hear  the  whole  pro* 
ceedings,  but  that,  before  they  retired  to  vote,  the  accuser  and  the  defendant 
should  each  have  the  right  of  challenging  five  out  of  each  Ordo  or  Decuria,  so 
tliat  the  number  who  actually  voted  would  be  reduced  to  51. 

4.  That  the  president  of  the  court  (Quaesilor)  should  be  elected  by  the  Comitia 
(suffragio  populi)  out  of  those  who  had  held  the  office  of  Consul. 

Milo  was  found  guilty  by  a  majority  of  38  to  IS  :  one  of  his  chief  supporters 
and  abettors,  M.  Saufeius,  was  acquitted,  a  few  days  afterwards,  by  a  majority 
of  26  to  25,  and  having  been  again  brought  to  trial,  soon  afterwards,  under  the 
Lex  Plautia^  was  acquitted  by  a  majority  of  82  to  19 ;  which  seems  to  prove 
that  the  ordinary  number  of  Jurors  under  the  Lex  Plautia,  as  well  as  under  the 
Lex  Pompeia^  was  51. 

Inceadiuin. — Arson,  It  has  been  inferred  from  a  passage  in  the  Digest, 
(XLVII.  ix.  9.)  that  by  the  Code  of  the  XII  Tables,  any  one  convicted  of  wil- 
nd  (sciens  prudens)  fire-raising,  was  himself  to  be  burned  alive.  How  long  this 
statute,  if  ever  acted  upon,  remained  in  force,  we  cannot  tell ;  but  toward  the 
close  of  the  republic,  the  crime  o^  Arson  was  included  in  the  Lex  Cornelia  de 
Sicariis,  and  punished  with  Aqtiae  et  Ignis  Interdictio.  The  crime,  when 
connected  with  a  riot,  was  included  also  in  the  Lex  Pompeia  de  Ft,  and  the 
Lex  lulia  de  Vi. 

Parricidiam. — ^Until  the  period  of  the  Empire,  when  the  term  Homicidium 
was  introduced,  the  word  Parricidium  was  employed  not  only  to  denote  the 
murder  of  a  parent,  but  in  an  extended  sense  to  signify  the  wilftil  malicious 
(dolo  sciens)  murder  of  any  free  citizen,  and  even  a  person  guilty  of  sacrilege 
was  called,  figuratively  perhaps,  Parricida,  * 

By  the  Laws  of  the  XII  Tables  ordinary  wilftil  murder  was  punished  by  de- 
capitation. In  the  earlier  ages  the  crime  was  of  very  rare  occurrence,  (Cic  pro 
TuU.  9,)  and  when  it  was  committed,  the  people  either  judged  the  case  duiectly 
in  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  or  appomted  Commissioners,  who  seems  to  have  be^ 
called  Parricidi  Quaestores.^  or  the  matter  was  investigated,  with  the  consent 
of  the  people,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Senate,  by  the  chief  magistrates.  ^ 

No  new  law  against  murder  was  enacted  from  the  promulgation  of  the  XII 
Tables  until  the  last  half  century  of  the  republic,  when  the  insecurity  of  property 
and  life,  which  resulted  fix)m  the  disorganization  of  society  in  the  civil  wars, 
became  so  feariul  that  Sulla  endeavoured  to  check  the  evil  by  his  Lex  Comelm 

1  See  Aseoiiius  In  Milonian. 

9  Paul.  DIac.  t.  r.  Parriei  Qisaettorth  P  S31.    Pint.  Rom.  83.    Cic.  de  Legg.  II  9. 

3  Paul,  Diaa  1.  e. 

4  See  particularly  the  details  regardlnir  the  proceeding!  upon  the  murder  of  Pottumlnc 
LIT.  IV.  SO,  51.    Also  Cie.  Brut  22.  de  Fin.  II.  19.  de  N.D.  IIL  SSL 
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de  Sicariis  et  Veneficisy  and  by  the  establishment  of  a  Quaestio  Perpetua  to 
carry  out  its  provisions.  This  enactment  was  of  a  character  much  more  com- 
prehensive than  its  title  would  import,  and  formed  the  kernel  of  the  Imperial 
ordinances,  as  we  find  from  the  Digest  which  contains  large  extracts.  Not  only 
assassins,  (sicarii,)  and  all  persons  who  had  actually  committed  murder,  but 
every  one  who  could  be  proved  to  have  carried  weapons  with  the  intent  of  com- 
mitting murder  or  robbery — qui  cum  telo  ambulaverit  hominis  necandi  furtive 
faciendi  causa^  hominemve  ocdderit— or  who  had  compounded,  sold,  bought, 
been  in  possession  of,  or  adminbtered  poison  with  felonious  intent — quicunque 
fecerity  vendiderit^  emeriti  habuerit^  dederit  venerium  necandi  Jiominis  causa — 
or  who  had  procured  the  condemnation  of  an  innocent  man  for  murder  by  cor- 
rupting witnesses  or  jurymen,  became  liable  to  the  penalty  imposed,  which,  for 
a  free  citizen,  was  Aquae  el  Ignis  Interdiction  to  which  Julius  Ca»ar  added 
confiscation  of  property.  ^ 

We  are  acquainted  with  the  details  of  two  most  interesting  trials  held  under 
this  law,  that  of  Statins  Albius  Oppianicus  in  B.C.  76,  for  the  murder  at  Rome 
of  a  certain  young  man  of  Larinum,  named  Asuvius ;  and  that  of  Aulus  Cluen- 
tius  Habitus  in  B.C.  66^  for  having  suborned  the  Jury  upon  the  trial  of  Oppi- 
anicus and  subsequently  poisoned  Oppianicus  himself.  The  particulars  are  given 
at  great  length  in  the  speech  of  Cicero  Pro  Cluentio. 

With  regard  to  Parricidium  proper,  or  the  murder  of  a  parent,  it  was  ordained 
by  a  \ecy  ancient  law  that  the  individual  convicted  of  such  atrocious  guilt 
(crimen  asperrimum — nefas  ultimum)  should,  after  being  scourged  to  the  effu- 
sion of  blood  (yirgis  sanguineis  verberatuSy)  be  sewed  up  in  a  leather  bag 
(insui  in  culeum)  and  thrown  into  the  deep  sea  or  a  nmning  stream,  {phvolutua 
et  obligatus  corio  devehebatur  in  profluentem^)  and  this  punishment  seems  to 
have  been  retained  in  the  Lex  Corndia.  '  It  is  said  that  no  example  of  this 
crime  occurred  for  upwards  of  five  centuries  from  the  foundation  of  the  city. 
The  first  individual  convicted  of  murdering  his  father,  was  a  certain  L.  Hostios, 
after  the  close  of  the  second  Punic  war,  and  the  first  murderer  of  a  mother  waa 
Publicios  Malleolus  before  the  Cimbric  war.  '  As  an  example  of  the  prosecution 
of  an  alleged  parricide  under  the  Lex  Cornelia^  we  have  the  trial  of  Sextua 
Boscius  of  Ameria,  impeached,  B.C.  80,  of  the  murder  of  bis  father,  and  sncoess- 
fully  defended  by  Cicero  in  a  speech  still  extant. 

Pompeius  in  his  second  consulship,  B.C.  55,  passed  the  Lex  Pompeia  de 
ParricidiOy  in  which  Parricidium^  even  in  a  restricted  sense,  comprehended  the 
murder  of  all  near  relations,  whether  by  blood  or  marriage,  and  also  of  a 
Patronus  by  his  Libertus^  but  the  punishment  of  the  sack  was  retained  in  the 
case  of  those  only  who  had  murdered  a  father,  a  mother,  a  grandfather,  or  a 
grandmother,  an  unsuccessful  attempt  being  visited  with  the  same  severity  as  the 
completed  crime. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  under  the  repablic  and  the  early  empire,  the 

1  Sm  Cle.  pro  Rablr.  perdnell.  reo  &    Pro  Cluent  5S— 57.  71. 

S  ModettlDui  inthoDisest  {XL VIII.  is.  9,)  wh«n  eommentinf  on  the  L€jr  Pompeia  de 
PatrieidUt  lUtof  Poena  Parrteidn^  more  maiomm,  haec  ingtituta  est :  ut  Parrieida  rir^$ 
tanguiHoie  verherattu,  deinde  euileo  inswitur  a«m  cane^  gatto  guUinaceo,  et  tipera,  et  riwua: 
deintle  in  mare  pfofitndum  euUeuM  iaetatur.  Hoe  ita,  n  mare  priurimum  sit :  alio^n  itestiis 
oNieitur  seeuntium  Diri  Hadriani  Co»mtuliemem.  But  althooRh  Modettlnua  naes  the  phrase 
more  maiorum,  the  eddition  of  the  anlmale  mutt  hare  been  after  the  ettabUshment  of  the 
empire.  Senec*  refera  to  the  terpentt,  and  Juvenal  to  the  ape*,  but  Cicero  in  a  hiichly  orna- 
mented and  rlietorical  passage  on  this  very  topic  talces  no  notice  of  anj  thing  but  the  mcIc.— 
Miiiores  no^tri  ....  ittsui  voluerunt  m  cufeum  vivos,  atque  iia  in  Jlumen  deiiei,  (Pro 
Rose.  Amer.  2^)    MoreoTer,  there  were  no  monkeys  in  Italy. 

i  Plot..Rom.  SI    Rhetor,  ad  Uerenn.  L  la    Ut.  Epit.  LtVIII.    Orot.  V.  1& 
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murder  of  a  alave  by  his  master  inTolyed  no  penalty,  whQe  the  mnrder  of  a  slave 
belonging  to  another  subjected  the  peipetrator  merely  to  an  action  of  damages 
on  the  part  of  the  owner. 

Although  ordinaiy  murders  may,  for  a  long  period,  have  been  rare,  we  find 
mention  made  on  several  occasions  of  poisoning,  which,  if  we  can  put  any  faith 
in  the  details,  was  sometimes  practised  upon  a  most  extensive  scale.  Thus  in 
B.C.  331,  two  Patrician  matrons  fell  under  the  suspicion  of  having  caosed  a 
pestilence,  which  was  ravaging  the  city.  They  were  found  g^ty  and — 
comprehensae  extemplo  earum  comites  magnum  numerum  maironarum  indica" 
ventnt:  ex  quibus  ad  centum  septuaffinta  damnatae,  Neque  de  Venefidu 
ante  earn  diem  Romae  guaesitum  est.  (Liv.  YIII.  18.)  In  B.C.  184,  we  find 
Q.  Naevios  Matho,  one  of  the  Praetors,  appointed  to  the  government  of  Sardinia 
— et  ut  idem  de  VeneJicUs  quaererel — and  we  are  told  that  he  was  detained  for 
four  mouths  by — Quaestiones  Veneficii  quarum  magnam  partem  extra  urbem 
per  Mujncipia  Conciliabulaque  kabuit^  quia  ita  aptius  visum  erat  Si  Antiali 
Valerio  credere  Ubet,  ad  duo  miUia  liominum  damnaviL  (Liv.  YYYTT,  88. 
41.)  In  B.C.  180,  on  occasion  of  a  pestilence,  a  suspicion  of  poisoning  arose — 
et  Veneficii  Quaestio  ex  S.  C.  quod  in  urbe,  propiusve  urbem  decern  mUlibus 
passuum  esset  commissum,  C.  Claudia^,  Praetori  .  .  .  ultra  decimum  lapidem 
per  Fora  Conciliabulaque  C.  Maenio,  priusquam  in  Sardiniam  provindam 
transiret,  decreta — and  soon  after  C.  Macnius  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Senate 
acquainting  them — Se  iam  tria  miUia  hominum  damnasse  et  crescere  sibi 
Quaestionem  indiciis.  (Liv.  XL.  37.  43.)  Comp.  Liv.  Epit.  XLYIU.  YaL 
Max.  11.  V.  3.  VI.  iii.  8. 

Rcpetnndae. — The  Crimen  Repetundarum  (sc  pecuniarum)  in  its  original 
etymological  signification  denoted  a  charge  of  extortion  preferred  agmnst  a 
Roman  provincial  governor.  The  provincials  who  brought  the  charge  were  said 
according  to  ancient  phraseology — res  repetere — and  part  of  the  punishment 
inflicted,  when  an  offence  of  tliis  nature  was  proved,  was  a  restitution  of  the  sum 
or  objects  illegally  appropriated,  and  hence  such  sum  or  such  objects  were  Res 
Repetundae.  In  process  of  time,  however,  the  Crimen  Repetundarum  was 
held  to  apply  to  any  act  of  misgovemment  or  oppression  on  the  part  of  a  pro- 
vincial governor — male  administratae  Provinciae  crimen. 

During  the  earlier  ages  of  the  republic  we  find  Roman  magistrates  accused, 
from  time  to  tune,  cither  of  extortion,  properly  so  called,  or  of  misgovemment 
generally.  Such  cases  were  sometimes  tried  by  the  people  directly  in  the 
Comitia  Ceuturiata,  or  by  special  Conmiissionei's  appointed  by  the  Comitia,  or 
the  matter  was  referred  to  the  Senate,  who  appointed  Commissioners  or  submitted 
the  whole  matter  to  the  Tribunes  of  the  Plebs.  ^ 

Soou  after  the  termination  of  the  second  Punic  war  the  Lex  Porcia^  of  M. 
Porcius  Cato,  was  passed  with  a  view  to  check  the  malversation  of  provincial 
governors,  but  no  regular  court  was  instituted  until  the  passingof  the  Lex  Cal 
pumia  (see  p.  334)  in  B.C.  149,  by  which  the  first  Quaestio  l^erpetua  was  in- 
troduced. From  that  time  forward  the  rapid  degradation  in  the  morals  of  poblio 
men,  demanded  a  series  of  enactments  each  more  comprehensive  and  more  seven 
than  its  predecessor,  and  all  equally  inefficacious. 

These,  taken  in  chronological  order,  werfr— 

!•  Lex  Calpurma^  B.C.  149. 

1  For  eztniples  and  tllnstratfons.  Me  LIt.  '«'T.  1.  X  46.  XXTV.  4&  XXVI.  S6.  SQL  ».  M. 
XXIX.  a  16.  XXXVIII.  34    XXXIX.  a  S.   XLIL  l.   XLIIL  2.  7.  Epit   XUX.    Tak 
YIII.  L  S.    Plut  CiiL  15.     Aul.  G«ll,  IV,  I7. 
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2.  Lex  lunia^  paMed  by  H.  lunius,  a  Tribune  of  the  Plebs.    Date  anknown. 

3.  Lex  ServUia,  passed  hj  G  Servilios  Glaocia,  Tribune  of  the  Plebs. 
B.C.  106. 

4.  Lex  AeiUa,  passed  by  M\  Acilias  Glabrio,  Tribune  of  the  Plebs.   B.C.  101. 

5.  Lex  Cornelia,  passed  by  Sulla.     B.C.  81. 

6.  Lex  lulia,  passed  by  Inlius  Caesar  in  his  first  Consulship.    B.C.  59. 
Consequently  all  the  trials  De  Repetundis  in  which  Cioero  took  a  part,  e.g. 

that  of  C.  Verres,  B.C.  70— M.  Fonteius,  B.C.  69— P.  Oppius,  B.C.  69— C. 
Manilius,  B.C.  65— L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  B.C.  59— C.  Antonius,  B.C.  59— M. 
Aemilius  Scaunis,  B.  C.  54 — A.  Gabinius,  B.C.  54 — were  under  either  the  Lex 
Cornelia  or  the  Lex  Julia,  The  proceedings  against  Verres  afford  an  example 
of  a  trial  De  Repetundis  under  the  Lex  Cornelia  in  its  most  complete  form, 
except  that  the  opening  speech,  the  Actio  Prima^  is  less  full  than  it  would  have 
been  under  different  circumstances. 

Vnhmtn, — Forgery.  No  special  law  against  this  crime  existed  until  the 
time  of  SnUa,  by  whom  the  Lex  Cornelia  de  Falsis  was  passed,  and  a  Quaestio 
Perpetua  instituted.^     The  chief  offences  of  which  this  court  took  cognisance 


1.  Forging,  destroying,  concealing,  altering,  or  in  any  way  tampering  with 
a  will — Testamentum — falsum  scribere — surripere — supprimere-^celare^' 
deUre^interUnere:  Signum  aduUerinum  sculpere—facere — exprimere,  &c. 

2.  Coining  base  money,  &c. — Nummos  aureos^  argenteos — aduUerare — 
lavare^<on^are — radere — corrumpere — vitiare  .  .  .  Aes  inaurare — 
argentare,  &c. 

3.  Bearing  false  testimony  and  corrupting  witnesses — Ob  falsum  testimonium 
perhibendum  vel  verum  nan  perhibendum  pecuniam  accipere — dare.  This 
crime  was  provided  for  in  the  Code  of  the  XII  Tables,  and  punished  by  hurling 
the  offender  from  the  Tarpeian  rock. 

The  penalty  attached  to  tiie  Lex  ComeHa  de  Falsis,  as  indeed  to  all  the  lawi 
of  the  Cornelian  criminal  code,  was  Aquae  et  Ignis  Interdictio. 

Pccalataa  denotes  the  embezzlement  of  public  property,  while  Fwrtum  is 
the  abstraction  of  the  property  of  an  individual 

This  crime  was  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  earlier  ages,  and  many  of  the  tiiaki 
upon  record  were  the  result  of  party  feeling  rather  than  of  any  corruption  on 
the  part  of  the  person  accused.  Among  the  most  remarkable  were  those  of— M. 
Furius  Camillas  (B.C.  391)  '—of  M.  Livius  Salinator,  afterwards  Consul  and 
Censor'  (B.C.  219)— of  the  brothers  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Africanus  and  L. 
Cornelius  Scipio  Asiaticus  *  (B.C.  187)— and  of  M\  Acilius  Glabrio  •  (B.C.  189.) 

We  learn  from  the  speech  of  Cicero  for  Murena  (c.  20)  that  a  Quaestio  Per- 
petua had  been  established  for  the  trial  of  cases  of  Peculatus  as  early  as  B.C. 
90,  but  when  it  was  first  instituted,  and  under  what  law  it  was  administered  we 
cannot  determine.  Whatever  the  law  may  have  been,  it  w^ould  seem  that  it 
remained  in  force  until  the  enactment  of  a  Lex  lulia  by  Julius  Cffisar  or  Augus- 
tus. In  the  Lex  Julia  de  Peculatu  was  comprehended  the  crime  of  SacrHegiwn^ 
in  so  ftr  as  it  extended  to  abstractmg  or  injuring  the  property  belonging  to  a 
temple  or  to  the  services  of  religion. 

1  Aet.  in  Vtrr  1.  42.  d«  N.  D.  UL  Sa 
S  LiT.  V.  32.    Plut  Cam.  U 
S  Anrel.  Viet,  de  vir.  111.  AO. 

4  LIv.  XXXVIII  50.    XXXIX.  22:  5S.    VaL  Max.  III.  tU.  1.  V.  III.  1*  VL  L  8.  VIIL  L  1 
AaLGel]..IV.  \H   VIL  19. 

5  Ut.  XXXVII.  57. 
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The  Crimen  de  Pecuniis  Residids  was  closely  connected  with  the 
de  Peculatu.  Looking  to  the  etymology  we  should  be  led  to  believe  that  it 
originally  signified  a  prosecution  for  the  recovery  of  a  balance  of  public  money, 
remaining  in  the  hands  of  some  official  who  had  not  accounted  fully  to  the 
government.  Faustus  Sulla,  son  of  the  Dictator,  was  frequently  threatened 
with  an  impeachment  of  this  nature,  in  reference  to  sums  received  by  his  father, 
but  no  trial  actually  took  place.  ^  The  Crimen  de  llmduis  formed  one  of  the 
chapters  in  the  Lex  Julia  de  Peculatu. 

Ambifns. — Bribery  employed  by  a  candidate  for  some  public  office  in  order 
to  secure  his  election.  Tliis  ofience  was  almost  unknown  in  the  earlier  ages  ol 
the  republic.  Laws  were  indeed  enacted  from  time  to  time  whose  object  was  to 
check  the  eagerness  of  rival  competitors,  such  as  that  passed  in  B.C.  432,  pro- 
hibiting candidates  from  wearing  a  conspicuous  dress;  (p.  211 ;)  and  the  Lex  ' 
Poetelia  of  C.  Poctellus,  Tribune  of  the  Piebs,  B.C.  358,  intended  to  repress  the 
excessive  zeal  displayed  in  canvassing  (Li v.  YII.  16.)  Towards  the  close  of  the 
commonwealth,  however,  bribery  prevailed  to  an  extraordinary  extent,  and  was 
reduced  to  a  regular  system.  There  were  Brokers  (^Interpreted)  who  undertook 
to  arrange  the  terms  upon  which  the  votes  of  electors  were  to  bo  purchased ; 
Trustees  {Sequestres)  in  whose  hands  the  money  agreed  upon  was  deposited  until 
the  service  was  performed ;  and  Distributors  {Divisores)  who  portioned  out  the 
sum  among  the  venal  citizens.  These  proceedings  became  notorious,  and  a 
series  of  enactments  were  passed  in  rapid  succession  for  the  repression  of  such 
practices,  each  more  severe  than  its  predecessor ;  but  as  happened  De  Repetuu" 
dis^  the  temptation  proved  too  strong,  and  the  crime  went  on  increasing  in 
enormity  until  the  final  overtlirow  of  the  constitution.  The  laws  De  Ambitu^ 
taken  in  chronological  order,  were  the  following : — 

1.  Lex  Cornelia  Baebia,  passed  by  the  Consuls  of  B.C.  181,  P.  ComelioB 
Cethegus  and  M.  Baebius  Tamphilus.     Of  its  provisions  we  know  nothing. 

2.  Lex  Cornelia  Fulvia,  passed  by  the  Consuls  of  B.C.  159,  Cn.  Comeliua 
Dolabella  and  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior.  Those  convicted  under  this  law  were  dis- 
qualified from  standing  for  any  public  office  for  ten  years.  (Liv.  Epit.  XLYU. 
Schol.  Bob.  in  Orat.  pro.  Bull.  5.) 

3.  Lex  Maria^  passed  by  C.  Marius  when  Tribune  of  the  Plebs,  B.C.  119. 
Some  scholars  believe  that  this  was  the  law  under  which  the  Quaestio  Perpetua 
de  Ambitu  was  established.     (Cic.  de  Legg.  III.  17.  Plut.  Mar.  4.) 

4.  Lex  Fabia.,  prohibiting  the  candidates  from  being  escorted  by  a  long  train 
of  clients  and  followers — De  numero  Sectatorum,     (Cic  pro  Muren.  34.) 

5.  Lex  Acilia  Calpumia^  passed  by  the  Consuls  of  B.C.  C7,  C.  Calpumios 
Piso  and  M\  Acilius  Glabrio,  of  a  more  stringent  character  than  its  predecessors 
— severissime  scripta  (Cic.  pro  Muren.  23.)  It  imposed  a  pecuniary  fine  on 
those  convicted,  and  disqualified  them  from  ever  becoming  candidates  for  any 
public  office.  The  necessity  for  a  new  law  had  been  made  manifest  by  the 
notorious  bribeiy  resorted  to  by  the  agents  of  Verres  in  B.C.  70,  in  order  to 
prevent  Cicero  from  being  elected  Aedile. 

6.  Lex  Tullia,  passed  by  Cicero  when  Consul,  B.C.  63.  He  proposed  this  law, 
which  was  much  more  severe  than  the  Lex  Calpurnia^  (muUo  severior  quam 
Calpumia^  Schol.  Bob.  in  Vat.)  in  consequence  of  the  corrupt  practices  of  his 
competitors  of  the  preceding  year,  Catiline  and  Antonius.  In  addition  to  the 
penalties  fixed  by  the  Lex  Calpumia,  it  was  enacted  that  those  convicted  should 

^  Sm  Ci&  pro  ClMDt  M.  SH  dt  L«c«  Agr.  I.  4.    Ascon.  ad  ConMllMi. 
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be  banished  for  ten  years.  Many  practices  were  prohibited  which  tended  to 
influence  the  electors  impcoperly,  even  when  money  was  not  offered,  soch  as  the 
presence  of  crowds  of  hired  attcudantSf  public  banquets,  and  tlic  exhibition  of 
gladiatorial  shows,  except  under  peculiar  circumstances.  (Cio.  pro  Mnren.  32. 
in  Vatin.  15.) 

7.  Lex  Lidnia^  passed  by  M.  Licinios  Crassus  when  Consul,  B.C.  55.  This 
referred  chiefly  to  the  suppression  of  electioneering  clubs,  (sodalUates — soda^ 
Htia^)  the  members  of  which  (sodaks)  acted  as  bribing  agents.  A  Senatus- 
Consultum  to  the  same  efiect  had  been  passed  the  year  before.  The  punishment 
inflicted  was  Aquae  et  Ignis  Interdictio ;  but  the  chief  peculiarity  and  harshness 
of  the  law  lay  in  the  coistitntion  of  the  Jury,  which  was  composed  of  ludices 
EdUicUf  (see  p.  341,)  a  majority  of  whom  were  virtually  nominated  by  the 
aocnser. 

Under  this  law,  Cn.  Plancius  was  tried  in  B.C.  54,  and  the  speech  of  Cicero 
in  his  defence  is  still  extant. 

8.  Lex  Pompeia^  passed  by  Pompcius  Magnus  in  his  third  Consulship,  B.C. 
52.  The  chaises  introduced  by  this  law  related  chiefly  to  the  form  of  process, 
which  was  shortened  and  simplified,  and  thus  the  escape  of  the  guilty  was  ren- 
dered less  easy.    Finally,  we  have 

9.  Lex  luUa^  passed  by  Anrastns,  B.C.  18,  in  consequence  of  the  disturbances 
which  took  place  at  the  Consmiir  Comitia  of  B.C.  22,  during  his  absence. 

PanialiBieiiis  rccogitlacd  in  Bonuui  Criminal  I^aw. — Of  these  we  may 
specially  notice— 

1.  Mors.  The  punishment  of  death  appears  to  have  been  inflicted,  not  unfre- 
quently  in  the  earlier  ages,  by  hanging,  (infeUci  arhore  reste  suspendere^) 
scourging,  and  beheading,  (yirgis  caedere  securique /erire  s.  percutere^)  and 
hurling  from  the  Tarpeian  rock  (de  saxo  Tarpeio  deiicere.^  ^  By  degrees, 
however,  the  sacred  character  with  which  the  person  of  a  Boman  citizen  was 
invested,  rendered  capital  punishments  much  less  frequent,  and  for  a  long  period 
before  the  close  of  the  republic,  judicial  executions  may  be  said  to  have,  in  a 
great  measure,  been  abolished.  Indeed,  the  right  which  every  one  accused 
possessed  of  remaining  at  Urge  upon  bail,  until  his  trial  was  concluded,  always 
placed  it  m  the  power  of  a  criminal,  when  he  perceived  that  condemnation  was 
inevitable,  to  escape.  The  arrest,  imprisonment,  and  death  by  strangling, 
(laqueo  ffulam  frangere,)  of  Lentulus  and  Ccthegus,  took  place  under  circum- 
stances altogether  unprecedented,  and  it  must  he  remembered  that  they  were 
never  brought  to  trial. 

2.  Sacratio  Capitis,  In  the  earlier  ages  also,  the  penalty  attached  to  the 
violation  of  certaui  laws,  hence  termed  Leges  Sacratae^  was  Sacratio  Capitis; 
that  is,  the  ofiender  was  declared  to  be  Sacer^  i.e.  devoted,  life,  Aimily,  and 
property,  to  a  deity,  and  might  be  slain  by  any  one  with  impunity,  the  act  of 
putting  him  to  death  being  regarded,  not  as  murder,  but,  as  it  were,  a  sacrifice, 
a  presentation  to  the  deity  of  an  object  which  belonged  to  bun.  Thus,  according 
to  the  definition  of  Festns,  (s.  v.  Sacratae,  p.  SlSy-"Sacratae  leges  sunt  quilma 
sanctum  est^  qui  quid  adversus  eas  /ecerit,  sacer  alicui  deorum  sicutfamiUa 
pecuniaque;  and  again — nequefas  est  eum  immolari,  sed  quioccidit^  parricidi 
non  damnatur.  Such  was  the  law  of  Foplicola — de  sacrando  cum  bonis  capite 
ehu  qui  regni  occupandi  consilia  inisset ;  (Liv.  II.  8 ;)  and  such  was  the  law 
ID  virtue  of  which  persons  of  the  Plebeian  magistrates  became  sacrosancH — nam 

1  Ut.  I.  ?&  II.  ft.  YL  90.  VIL  19.  XXV L  IS. 
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Uge  Trtbunida  prima  cavetaVy  si  quis  earn  qui  eo  plebei-scito  saeer  ni  ocddenif 
parricida  ne  esto  (Fest.  s.  v.  Sacer^  p.  318,  comp.  what  has  been  aaid  id 
Chap.  V.  p.  176). 

8.  Aquae  et  Igms  IntercUctio.  On  the  nature  of  this  punishment,  as  woQ  a» 
4^n  the  meaning  of  the  words  Exsilium,  RelegatiOy  and  Deportatio  we  hare 
«poken  in  p.  114. 

4.  Servitus,  We  have  already  adverted  to  those  offences  which  rendered  a 
citizen  liable  to  be  sold  as  a  slave,  (p.  113,)  most  of  which  were  in  reality  breaobcs 
of  militaiy  discipline.  We  have  also  pointed  ont  the  severity  with  which  the 
andent  law  visited  insolvent  debtors ;  and  by  the  XII  Tables,  a  similar  fiate 
awaited  the  Fur  Manifestus,  Thus  Gains  (III.  §  189)^Poena  Manifuti  Furti 
€0  lege  XII  Tabularum  capitalis  erai  nam  liber  verberatus  addicebatur  ei  cut 
furtum  fecerat ;  and  Aulas  Gellius,  afler  Cato  (XI.  lQ)^Fures  privatorum 
fiirtorum  in  nervo  atque  in  compedibus  aetatem  agunt;  but  lawyers  did  act 
agree  as  to  whether  such  persons  could  be  strictly  regarded  as  slaves.  The  dfpmi 
of  the  ancient  code  upon  both  these  points  was  rebaed  as  the  state  advansed  in 
oivilization :  after  the  passing  of  the  Lea  Poetelia  Papiria^  (B.C.  326,  Liv. 
Yin.  28,)  a  creditor  couM  no  longer  attach  the  person  of  his  debtor— /Mcunuze 
creditae  bona  debitoris  nan  corpus  obnomum  esset;  and  by  degrees,  in  virtue 
of  various  Praetorian  edicts,  theft  of  every  description  was  reguded  as  falling 
under  the  head  of  ObUgaliones  ex  deUctOy  and  as  such,  formed  the  ground  of  a 
purely  Civil  Action  (pp.  812,  317).  In  point  of  fact,  even  when  the  punish- 
ment was  most  severe,  and  most  rigorously  exacted,  it  does  not  appMur  that 
prosecutions  of  insolvent  debtors,  and  of  Fkires  Mani/estij  were  ever  regarded 
as  ludicia  PubUca,  but  were  always  conducted  before  the  civil  magistrate. 

In  like  manner  Noxae  Deditio  was  altogether  a  civil  procedure.  This  took 
place  under  the  following  circumstance.  If  a  son  /n  Potestate,  or  a  slave,  had 
been  guilty  of  Furtum  or  Iniuria  on  the  property  of  another,  it  constituted  an 
Obligatio  ex  delicto  against  the  father  or  master,  and  the  person  wronged 
might  bring  an  Actio  Noxalis.  In  this  case  the  father  or  master  might  ei^er 
abide  the  result  of  the  suit,  or  he  might  at  once  settle  the  claim  by  making  over 
the  offender  by  Mancipatio  to  the  plaintiff,  and  this  surrender  of  the  penoo  of 
the  offender,  as  a  compensation  to  the  sufferer,  was  legally  termed  Noxat 
DeditiOy  and  the  offender  was  said  ex  noxali  causa  mancipio  dari. 

5.  Career,  Vinculo,  Simple  imprisonment,  that  is,  imprisonment  not 
oombined  with  slavery,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  resorted  to,  under  the 
republic,  as  a  punishment. 

A  person  accused  of  any  heinous  crime  might  be  detained  in  prison  untfl  faJa 
guilt  or  innocence  was  decided  by  a  trial,  but  after  the  proceedings  which  took 
place  at  the  impeachment  of  Kaeso  Quinctius,  in  B.C.  461,  it  seems  to  havo 
been  established  that  an  accuser,  although  he  might  require  the  accused  to  give 
bail  for  his  appearance,  had  no  right  to  throw  him  into  prison  if  sureties  oouid 
be  found,  indeed  such  imprisonment  would  have  been  altogether  inconsistent 
with  the  ftdly  recognised  right  possessed  by  every  Roman  citizen  when  publidy 
impeached,  of  withdrawing  mto  voluntaiy  exile  at  any  period  before  his  guilt 
had  been  formally  pronounced. 

In  cases  of  extraordinary  emergency  only,  when  the  safety  of  the  whole  state 
was  in  peril,  and  when  the  worst  consequences  might  have  been  apprehended 
from  permitting  a  suspected  traitor  to  remain  at  large,  the  Senate  assumed  the 
responsibility  of  committing  him  to  prison.  Of  this  we  find  an  example  in  tha 
DrcKceedings  adopted  towards  some  of  those  who  were  accused  of  partidpatini^  ^ 
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tbe  oonspinoj  of  Catiline.  Bat  except  in  an  extreme  caae,  even  "when  it  was 
deemed  neoeBsary  to  refuse  ordinary  bail,  a  more  gentle  reetraint  was  imposed,  and 
the  indiyidnal  was  placed  in  what  was  termed  Custodia  Libera^  that  is,  he  was 
Dut  sent  to  gaol,  but  was  intrusted  to  the  charge  of  one  of  the  higher  Magistrates, 
or  of  a  Senator  of  distinction,  who  became  responsible  for  his  safe  keeping.  ^ 

5.  Mulcta.  The  infliction  of  pecuniary  fines  as  a  penalty  for  certain  offences 
was  common  firom  the  earliest  times,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  republic 
the  Consuls  seem  to  have  assumed  a  discretionary  power.  This  was,  however, 
regulated  and  limited  by  the  Lex  Atemia  Tarpeia^  passed  by  Aulus  Atemius 
and  Sp.  Tarpeius,  when  Consuls,  B.C.  454,  after  which  no  magistrate  in  exer- 
cise of  summary  jurisdiction  could  impose  a  fine  beyond  a  certain  fixed  limit, 
■and  when  the  penalty  proposed  exceeded  this  it  became  the  subject  of  a  ludicium 
PuhUcum.  • 

Poena  CapUdUa^Crmen  CapUale — ludicium  Capitis — Causa  CapitaUs 
— AJiquem  rerum  capitaHum  reum  facere — Accusare  rei  capitalis — Facinora 
■capitctUa  facere-^Fraudem  capikdem  admittere — on  the  true  signification  of 
these  and  similar  phrases,  see  p.  113. 

Under  the  empire,  new  and  cruel  punishments  were  introduced,  such  as  com- 
pelling criminals  to  fight  with  each  other  as  Gladiators,  or  with  wild  beasts, 
{dare  ad  bestias^-bestiis  obiicere — condemnare  ad  bestias — tradere  ad  bestias 
depugnandas ;)  burning  to  death,  which  was  not  unfrequently  carried  into  exe- 
cution by  clothing  the  victim  in  a  shirt  steeped  in  pitch,  (Tunica  molesta,) 
and  then  setting  it  on  fire ;  and  various  other  tortures.  These,  however,  were 
generally  inflicted  upon  culprits  of  the  lowest  class  only,  criminals  of  distinction, 
especially  those  convicted  of  offences  against  the  state,  being  generally  permitted 
to  choose  whatever  form  of  death,  by  their  own  hands,  appeared  to  them  least 
{NiinfuL 

Pleaders  i»  Civil  and  Crloilnal  TrIaU. — As  long  as  Criminal  Trials  were 
held  in  the  Comitia,  or  before  Commissioners  specially  appointed  by  the  Comitia, 
the  accuser  was  the  magistrate  by  whom  the  Assembly  had  been  summoned,  and 
the  accused  conducted  his  own  defence  in  person,  aided  only  by  his  nearest  rela- 
ticMis. '  We  find  no  trace  of  the  accuser  having  received  assistance  until  B.C. 
149,  when  Cato  is  represented  as  having  acted  as  a  Subscriptor  (p.  339)  to  the 
Tribune,  Scribonius  Libo ;  and  on  this  occasion  also,  Sergius  Galba,  the  accused, 
was  defended  by  Fulvius  Nobilior,  who  had  no  immediate  concern  with  the 
cause.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  the  procedure  in  question  was  in 
:he  ^orm  of  a  regular  judicial  impeachment.*  It  is  certain  that  up  to  this  period, 
the  existence  of  a  class  of  persons  who  made  it  their  chief  occupation  to  under- 
take the  impeachment  or  defence  of  accused  persons,  in  whom  they  felt  no  direct 
personal  interest,  was  entirely  unknown.  But  in  the  very  year  above  mentioned, 
the  first  Quaestio  Perpetua  was  introduced  by  the  Lex  Calpumia^  (p.  334,) 
and  a  new  order  of  things  rapidly  arose.  The  law  De  Repetundis  was  intended 
expressly  for  the  protection  of  the  provincials  against  the  oppression  of  their  Roman 
govesnors ;  but  it  was  impossible  for  the  injured  parties  to  appear  personally  as 
accusers  in  the  Boman  courts,  and  the  services  of  a  magistrate  were  no  longer 
neccMaiy.  Hence  the  accusers  would  naturally  seek  to  obtidn  the  assistance  of 
that  individual  who  was  likely  to  conduct  their  cause  with  the  greatest  amount 

1  Sftlliut.  Cat  «7.  4&  &e.    Cie.  In  Cat  IV.  6.    Taott  Ann.  VL  &    Dion  CaM.  LTIII.  a 

2  Aul.  Oell.  XL  I.    DionTS.  X.  50.    Cfc.  de  B.  IL  86.    Fattos  t.  t.  PecuUiim,p,  1SL 
S  LIT.  ITL  5.  a  VIIL  SS.  XXXYIIL  58.    DIonya.  X.  6. 

-•  Liv.  Epit  XLiX     Cio.  Brat  3a  de  Orat  L  59.    Val.  Max.  VIU.  L  t. 
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of  ability  and  zeal ;  while  the  defendant,  if  not  gifted  with  native  powers,  would 
Boon  feel  the  necessity  of  adopting  the  same  course.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
soon  found  that  the  new  Courts  afforded  an  excellent  stage  for  the  display  of 
oratory  and  wit,  and  tliat  in  no  way  could  a  young  ambitious  man  more  speedily 
or  more  effectually  make  known  his  talents  for  public  business,  and  secure  the 
support  of  admirers  and  partizans.  Thus  the  value  of  eloquence  and  dialectic 
skill  became  every  day  more  and  more  evident,  and  the  art  of  forensic  speaking 
was  more  and  more  cultivated,  until  it  reached  its  culminating  point  in  the  age 
of  Cicero,  when  success  at  the  Bar  opened  up  one  of  the  most  direct  avenues  to 
political  power. 

Those  who  thus  undertook  to  represent  another  in  a  Court  of  Justice,  dis- 
charged one  of  the  duties  most  imperative,  in  ancient  times,  on  Patrons  in  rela- 
tion to  their  Clients ;  and  hence  the  general  name  for  a  pleader  in  a  Court  of 
Justice,  whether  Civil  or  Criminal,  who  acted  as  counsel  for  another,  was 
Patronus.  Any  one  leanicd  in  the  law,  (luris-consultus,)  who  was  called  in  to 
give  his  advice  on  legal  technicalities  and  on  the  best  mode  of  conducting  the  case, 
was  termed  Advocatus;  but  this  word  was  never  employed  to  denote  a  Pleader 
until  the  imperial  times.  ^  In  the  earlier  period  of  forensic  pleading,  it  was  the 
practice  for  a  Patronus  to  conduct  the  whole  cause  intrusted  to  him  single- 
handed  ;  but  it  gradually  became  customaiy  in  impeachments,  for  the  accuser 
to  be  aided  by  Subscriptores^  who  spoke  occasionally,  but  played  a  part 
altogether  subordinate  to  that  sustained  by  the  leading  counsel.  The  number 
of  these  assistants  varied,  one,  two,  and  three  being  mentioned  in  different 
processes.^  But  while  there  was  only  one  leading  counsel,  assisted  by  snbordi- 
nate  Suhscriptores^  for  the  impeachment,  the  arrangements  for  the  defence  were 
differant.  Here  there  were  several  connsel-in-chid^  all  alike  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Patroni^  the  ordinary  number  being  four,  which  was  sometimes 
increased  to  six,  as  in  the  case  of  Scaurus,  and  occasionally  rose  as  high  as 
even  twelve.* 

Time  allowed  for  Speaking,  It  is  uncertain  whether  any  restrictions  were 
placed,  at  an  early  period,  on  the  length  of  time  during  which  a  pleader  might 
speak.  The  author  of  the  Dialogue  on  the  Decline  of  £loquenoe  ascribes  (38) 
the  introduction  of  a  regulation  of  this  nature  to  Pompeius,  by  one  of  whose  laws 
for  the  regulation  of  the  Criminal  Courts,  the  speech  of  the  accuser  was  limited 
to  two  hours,  and  that  of  the  defender  to  three ;  ^  but  it  is  clear  from  the  words 
of  Cicero  upon  several  OGcasions — Si  utar  ad  dicendum  meo  Ugitimo  tempore 
(In  Verr.  Act.  I.  11) — Nisi  omni  tempore  quod  mihi  lege  comcessum  est 
dbusus  ero  (In  Yen*.  I.  9.  oomp.  pro  ilacc.  83.) — that  some  limitation  must  have 
been  imposed  at  an  earlier  date,  although  we  know  not  the  precise  nature,  nor 
the  extent  of  it,  nor  whether  it  was  rigidly  enforced. 

Remuneration  of  Pleaders.  Although  a  great  number  of  persons,  during 
the  last  century  of  the  republic,  devoted  themselves  to  the  business  of  the  Law 
Courts,  in  cases  both  Civil  and  Criminal,  the  Profession  of  a  Pleader,  as  a 
means  of  gaining  money,  was  absolutely  unknown,  the  only  reward  sought 
being  fame  or  pnUtical  influence.    The  position  occupied  by  the  Pleader  being, 

1  Clo.  de  Off.  L  10.  II.  U.  de  Orat  II.  74.  ha  Verr.  IL  30.  pro.  Cluent  40.  pro  SnIL  20.  Saeton. 
Claud.  \ft.  33.  Dialog,  de  cans.  C.  K  I.  Qntntil.  I.  O.  iV.  L7.  VI.  iv.  93.  Plin.  Epp.  L  83L 
IIL  4.    Pvend.  Ascon.  in  Cio.  Dir.  in  Q.  G.  4. 

s  Cie  pro  Cluent  70.  pro  FonteL  12.  pro  Flaeo.  33.  pro  Huren.  97.  pro  CoeL  Dlr.  in  Q.  C. 
25.  and  note  of  Pseud.  Ateon.  Epp.  ad  Fam.  VIII.  8.  Val.  Max.  IV .  it.  &.  Asoon.  in  Miloniaa. 

a  Ascon.  Argum.  in  Cla  pro  Scaur.    Dialog,  de  caus.  C  E.  3& 

4  Ascoa  Argum.  in  Milonian.    Cto.  Brut  94.  de  Finn.  IV.  1.    Dion  Oais.  XL.  SS. 
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In  principle,  that  of  a  Patron  to  a  Client,  it  was  considered  disrcpntable  to  receive 
pecuniaxy  remuneration,  or  even  gifls,  for  execating  a  task,  the  due  performance 
of  which  was  a  sacred  duty.  However,  as  early  as  B.C.  204,  the  Lex  Cincia 
Muneralis  was  passed — qtia  cavetur  ne  quia  oh  causam  arandam  pecuniam 
donumve  accipiat  ^^which  proves  that  the  practice  of  accepting  fees,  in  Civil 
Suits  at  least,  had  at  that  early  epoch,  begun  to  excite  attention,  and  to  call  for 
legislative  interference. 

After  the  overthrow  of  the  republic,  the  position  of  Pleaders,  with  regard  to 
the  people  at  large,  was  entirely  changed.  The  latter  were  no  longer,  as  formerly, 
the  dispensers  of  all  political  distinctiona,  and  therefore  the  former  had  no  longer 
the  same  inducements  to  court  their  favour.  Moreover,  the  most  important 
Criminal  Trials  now  took  pkce  in  the  Senate,  from  whose  deliberations  the  public 
were  excluded.  Hence  persons  could  not  be  easily  found  willing  to  devote  their 
time  and  talents  to  the  service  of  those  from  whom  they  could  obtain  no  acknow- 
ledgment, and  the  practice  of  taking  fees  seems  to  have  rapidly  become  general. 
Augustus  endeavoured  to  restore  the  ancient  discipline  in  this  matter,  by  passinff 
an  enactment,  that  Pleaders,  convicted  of  having  accepted  remuneration,  should 
be  compelled  to  refund  the  amount  fourfold ;  but  from  the  change  of  circum- 
stances, it  IS  manifest  that  such  a  regulation  could  not  have  been  enforced  with 
advantage  to  those  parties  whom  it  was  intended  to  protect.  Accordingly,  we 
read  that  Claudius,  when  a  proposal  was  made  during  his  reign  to  revive  the  Lex 
Cincia,  found  it  expedient  to  fix  the  maximum  which  it  should  be  lawful  for  a 
Pleader  to  receive,  (10,000  sesterces,)  instead  of  making  a  vain  attempt  to 
forbid  the  practice  altogether.'  Prom  this  time  fonvard,  pleading  at  the  bar 
became  fully  recognised  as  a  Profession,  in  the  modem  acceptation  of  tlie 
word.  Those  who  followed  this  calling  were  now  usually  termed  Causidiei; 
and  Juvenal,  when  complaining  of  the  want  of  encouragement  for  men  of 
letters,  reckons  the  Causidiei  among  those  whose  exertions  were  inadequately 
rewarcied. 

It  may  be  seen,  from  the  examples  given  by  Valerius  Maximus  (VUI.  iii.) 
that  women  were  not  prohibited  from  pleading  in  a  Court  of  Justice. 

Offences  committed  by  Pleaders.  We  have  seen  above,  that  afler  the  insti* 
tntioii  of  the  Quaestiones  Perpettiae,  it  was  competent  for  any  Roman  citizen  to 
prefer  a  charge  in  these  Courts. 

This  privilege  might  be  abused  in  various  ways,  and  in  process  of  time  it  was 
found  necessaiy  to  restrain  certain  offences  connected  with  public  prosecutions 
by  penal  enactments.  The  offences  against  which  these  statutes  were  directed 
were  chiefly — 

1.  Tergiversatio.  2.  Praevaricatio.  3.  Calumma, — Accusatorum  te- 
meritas  tribusmodis  detegitur  ei  tribus  poenis  subiicitur,  aut  enim  calttmniak- 

TtTR,  atlt  FRAEVARICANTUB,  aut  TERGIVERSANTUR. 

The  nature  of  these  we  shall  briefly  explain. 

1.  Tergiversatio.  When  an  accuser,  af^er  having  brought  a  charge  against 
any  individual,  was  induced,  by  corrupt  motives,  to  abandon  the  accusation, 
either  by  not  appearing  on  the  day  fixed  for  the  trial,  or  by  formally  abandoning 
the  case  before  the  trial  had  been  brought  to  a  regular  conclusion,  he  was  said 
Tergicersari.  The  result  of  such  a  step  was  the  erasure  of  the  name  of  the 
defendant  firom  the  roll  of  accused  persons ;  and  during  the  period  of  the  republio 

1  Tadt  Ann.  XI.  5.  eomp.  XIIT.  42.     Oe.  Cat  Biai.  4  ad  Att.  L  Sa     Liv.  ZZXIV.  4. 
PauL  Diao.  a.  ▼.  Muneralis,  p.  1:0. 
3  Tacit  Ana.  XL  ft-S. 
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no  proceedingB  seem  to  have  been  taken  against  the  accuser,  who  would  merel/ 
Buffer  generally  in  character.  But  the  practice  of  extorting  money  by  threatened 
prosecutions  became  so  frequent  under  the  empire,  that  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  » 
measure  was  passed  by  C.  Petronius  Turpilianus,  Consul,  A.D.  61,  cited  some- 
times as  the  Lex  Petronia,  and  sometimes  as  the  Senatus-ConsuUum  Turpi- 
Uanum^  in  terms  of  which  In/amia  (p.  114)  and  a  fine  of  five  pounds  we^t 
of  gold  were  inflicted  upon  any  one  convicted  of  Tergiversatio, 

2.  Praevaricatio,  When  an  accuser  was  induced,  by  corrupt  motives,  to 
conduct  his  case  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  the  acquittal  of  the  aocused, 
which  might  be  done  in  many  ways — as,  for  example,  by  passing  over  lightly 
the  most  important  charges,  or  by  refraining  from  calling  the  most  important 
witnesses,  or  by  challenging  upright  jurors,  and  allowing  those  to  remain  who 
were  known  to  be  firiendly  to  the  defendant, — he  was  said  Praevaricari,  We 
find  no  traces  of  any  separate  enactment  directed  specially  against  this  offenoe 
before  the  imperial  times,  although  the  practice  became  common  towards  the 
dose  of  the  republic,  at  the  period  when  so  many  of  the  Criminal  Trials  were  of 
a  political  and  party  character ;  but  various  laws  seem  to  have  oontuned  clauses 
providing  for  the  pimishment  of  such  treachery.  Any  one  whose  acquittal  had 
notoriously  been  procured  in  this  manner,  could  again  be  brought  to  trial  for  the 
same  offence.  The  new  accuser  was  bound,  in  the  first  instance,  to  impeach 
the  former  accuser  before  the  same  Court  which  had  pronounced  the  acquittal  f 
and  if  the  first  accuser  was  found  guilty  of  Praevaricatio,  the  condemnation  at' 
the  original  defendant  followed  almost  as  a  matter  of  course.  ^  The  punishment 
for  Praevaricatio  was  first  placed  upon  a  formal  footing  by  the  Lex  Petronia^ 
spoken  of  in  the  last  section. 

We  have  examples  of  trials  for  Praevaricatio  in  the  case  of  Livius  Drusna^ 
who  was  charged  with  this  crime  '  in  B.C.  54,  but  acquitted ;  and  of  M.  Servi- 
lius  G«minus,  whose  case  is  detailed  by  Coelius ;  (Epp.  ad  Fam.  YIII.  8  ;)  and 
ii*  we  can  believe  Cicero,  the  motive  which  induced  Q.  Caecilius  to  seek  the 
privilege  of  impeaching  Yerres,  was  a  desire  to  procure  his  aoquittal.  (See 
Divin.  in  Q.  C.  passim.) 

The  term  Praevaricatio  is  sometimes  employed  in  a  general  sense  to  denote 
the  conduct  of  a  Patron  who  wilfully  betrays  the  interests  of  his  Client,  and, 
thus  might  be  employed  to  denote  the  treachexy  of  a  Pleader  who  endeavoured 
to  procure  the  condemnation  of  the  party  whom  he  was  ostensibly  defending ; 
but  this  is  not  the  technical  and  legal  import  of  the  word. 

3.  Calumnia,  This  word,  in  its  most  general  acceptation,  is  used  to  denote 
any  firand  or  treachery  on  the  part  of  one  engaged  in  conducting  a  Criminal 
Trial,  and  hence  comprehends  the  two  offences  ahready  specified.  It  is,  however, 
for  the  most  part  employed  in  a  more  restricted  sense  to  signify  the  crime  of 
wilfully,  and  with  malice  aforethought,  preferring  a  false  accusation — in  the 
language  of  the  jurists — Calumniosus  est  qui  sciens  prudensque  per  fraudem 
negotium  aUcui  comparat.  From  a  very  early  period,  an  accused  person  had 
the  right  to  administer  to  his  accuser  an  oath  called  lusiurandum  Calumniae^ 
in  terms  of  which  the  latter  made  a  solemn  declaration  that  he  sincerely  believed 
in  the  guilt  of  the  accused.  An  oath  of  this  description  seems  to  have  been 
demanded  as  a  necessary  preliminary  in  the  various  laws  providing  for  the 
administration  of  Criminal  Justice — Si  deiuraverit  Calumniae  causa  non  pos» 

1  8«e  Lex  BervH.  de  S«p«t  p.  7.  M.  ed.  Klensa.    Plla  Epp.  IIL  9. 
tCie.adQ.F.  IL  16. 
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tukire — and  henoe  any  one  sospected  of  having  taken  this  oath  fakely,  was- 
liable  to  impeachment. ' 

A  Lex  Remmia  was  passed  under  the  repnblic  for  the  repression  of  Calumnia ; 
but  when,  or  by  whom,  is  not  known.  Nor  are  we  acquainted  with  its  provi* 
sions,  except  in  so  far  that  it  has  been  inferred,  firom  a  passage  in  Cicero,  (Pro 
Rose.  Amer.  19.  20.)  that  branding:  upon  the  forehead  (with  the  letter  K)  wa» 
one  of  the  penalties. 

The  Partica  la  Ciimlaal  'rviala.-*In  addition  to  what  has  been  said  above,, 
we  may  remark,  that  the  terms  Actor  and  Reus  (p.  311)  were  employed  alike- 
in  Civil  Snits  and  in  Criminal  Trials ;  bat  Petiior  was  applied  to  the  pUintiflf 
in  the  former  only,  and  Accuaator  to  the  impeacher  in  the  Utter  only. 


1  Frmff.  Lag.  Serril.  a    LIt.  XXXIIL  47.     Cic  ad  Fain.  Till.  8.  pro  Rom.  Como«d.  1.  pro- 
S«li  Sl.    AieoD.  In  Cle.  CorndUn. 
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SacriflcUl  Aze  and  Knives  (see  p.  891)  from  the  frieze  of  the  temple  of  i  aplter  Tonans  at  Boma. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


RELIGION  OF  HOME. 


Tlie  subject  naturally  divides  itself  into  three  heads. 

1 .  The  Gods  worshipped,  their  names,  attributes,  history,  and  mutual  relatiooa. 

2.  The  Ministera  by  whom  their  worship  was  conducted. 

3.  The  Mode  of  worship. 

I.  The  Gods  Worshipped. 

Oencral  Chnracleriatlea  of  Bobuib  JflyilioloiT* — In  order  that  we  may 
be  able  to  form  any  distinct  conception  of  Roman  Mythology,  it  is  essentially 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  Romans  were  originally  a  mixed  people, 
formed  by  the  coalition  of  at  least  three  distinct  races — Latins — Sabines — ^Etruscana 
— and  that  at  all  events  the  first  of  these  races  was  itself  compound,  bemg  made 
up  of  Pelasgians,  graflcd  upon  some  early  Italian  stock.  Hence,  when  united, 
their  religion  could  not  fail  to  present  confused  and  heterogeneous  combinations. 
The  simple  belief  of  the  primitive  mounts  tribes,  stamped  by  a  pure  and  some- 
what stem  morality,  was  mingled  with  the  more  soft  and  imaginative  system  of 
the  pastoral  Pelasgians,  and  with  the  dark  and  gloomy  superstition  of  the  Etrus- 
cans, from  whom,  avowedly,  all  that  was  gorgeous  and  imposing  in  the  national 
ritual  was  derived.  The  fusion  and  amalgamation  of  these  materials  seems,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  fully  completed  at  a  very  eariy  epoch,  since  we  find  no  traoes 
of  jealousy  or  collision  between  inconsistent  and  contending  creeds.  But  there 
was  another  and  still  more  important  source  of  complication.  As  the  Romans 
gradually  became  acquainted  with  the  colonists  of  Southern  Italy,  and  extended 
their  conquests  beyond  the  Ionian  Sea,  they  found  several  Greek  divinities  bear- 
ing a  mariced  resemblance,  both  in  name  and  attributes,  to  their  own,  just  as 
might  be  expected  firom  the  PeUsgian  element  common  to  both  nations.  This 
circumstance  having  attracted  notice,  it  would  appear  that  all  classes  in  the 
community  speedily  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  Religion  of  Greece  and  that 
of  Rome  were  in  all  respects  radically  the  same.  Uenoe  eveiy  Greek  God  was 
identified  with  some  member  of  the  Roman  Pantheon,  even  where  the  resemblance 
was  veiy  slight,  or  where  there  was  no  resemblance  at  all,  and  the  genealogy, 
iiistory,  and  adventures  of  the  one,  were  unhesitatingly  transferred  to  the  other. 
In  so  fur  as  the  early  Italian  religion  was  concerned,  the  tales  connected  with 
their  deities  appear  to  have  been  meagre,  and  not  peculiarly  interesting.  A  con- 
ndcrable  number  of  these  native  legends  has  been  preserved  by  Ovid  in  his  FasUf 
and  others  will  be  found  scattered  in  Propertius,  TibuUus,  and  Virgil ;  but  the 
great  mass  of  the  mythology  in  these  writers,  as  well  as  in  CatuUus,  HoraoOi 
and  the  later  poets,  is  almost  purely  Greek. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  iVjn  a  full  account  of  all  the  Gods  celebrated  in  the 
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Latm  Classics  would  involve  a  complete  treatise  upon  Greek  Mythology,  a  subject 
which  does  not  fall  within  tlie  compass  of  a  work  like  the  present.  We  must  bo 
content,  in  this  place,  simply  to  name  the  most  important  divinities,  adopting, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  the  classification  recognised  by  the  Roman  authors  themselves. 
1>U  C^MMMiea.— The  Romans  and  the  Etruscans  recognised  Twelve  Great 
Gods,  six  male  and  six  female,  who  met  together  in  council  and  regulated  all 
things  in  heaven  and  on  earth.  There  were  the  XII.  Dii  Consentes  s.  Complices 
whose  gilded  statues  were  ranged  along  the  Forum,  (Yarro  R.  R.  1. 1,)  the  same, 
doubtless,  with  those  enumerated  by  Ennins — 

Inno,  Yesta,  Minerva,  Ceres,  Diana,  Venus,  Mars, 
Mercurius,  lovis,  Neptunus,  Vulcanus,  Apollo. 

1.  lovis,  loYis  Pater,  Iuftter,  Deespiter,  the  Ztvg  of  the  Greeks,  the 
Tina  or  Tinia  of  the  Etruscans,  was  Lord  Supreme.  He  was  worshipped  on 
the  Capitoline  under  the  titles  of  OpHmns  Maximtts,  CapitoUnus^  and  Tarpdxu; 
on  the  Alban  Mount  he  received  the  homage  of  the  Latin  Confederacy,  as  lupiter 
Latiaris.  Of  his  numerous  titles,  many  were  derived  from  the  sway  whidi  he 
exercised  over  the  elements.  Hence  he  was  termed  Lucetius,  Diespiter^  Tonans^ 
Fulguritor,  ImbricUor^  and,  from  a  legend  that  he  had  been  drawn  down  from 
heaven,  in  the  age  of  Nnma,  to  teach  how  his  wrath,  when  indicated  by  storms, 
might  be  appeased,  Eliciux.  The  Ides  of  eadi  month  were  sacred  to  Jove,  and 
a  great  festival,  the  Feriae  Latinae^  was  celebrated  in  honour  of  him  annually 
on  the  Alban  Mount.  It  is  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Tarquinius  Snpcrbus 
in  order  to  cement  the  union  between  Rome  and  the  Latin  States ;  but  it  probably 
originated  at  a  much  earlier  epoch.  The  sacred  banquet,  called  Epidum  lavis^ 
was  held  on  the  13th  November  (Non,  Novembr,) 

2.  luNO,  a  modified  form  of  Iovino,  the  wife  of  lovis,  and  Queen  of  Heaven, 
(luno  Regina^)  was  identified  with  the*H^«  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Cupra  of 
the  Etruscans.  One  of  her  chief  duties  was  to  preside  over  married  life,  and 
lience  she  was  addressed  as  Mairona,  lugalis^  Pronuba.  When  lending  aid  at 
childbirth,  she  was  styled  Lucina^  and  in  this  capacity  was  identified  with  the 
Greek  EiX^tfi//««  In  her  temple  on  the  Arx,  she  was  worshipped  as  luno 
MonetOy  which  seems  to  mean,  the  Warning  Goddess^  and  adjacent  to  this 
shrine  was  the  public  mint  Her  rites  were  celebrated  from  a  very  early  epoch 
with  peculiar  sanctity  at  Lanuvium,  where  she  was  named  luno  Sospita  s. 
Sispita,  i.e.  the  Saviour.  The  Kalends  of  each  month  were  sacred  to  Juno, 
and  she  received  special  homage  on  the  Matronalva^  celebrated  by  the  Matrons 
on  the  first  of  March. 

3.  Minerva,  the  Menrva  of  the  Etruscans,  was  identified  with  the 
II«xx«^  *A09iifin  of  the  Greeks.  She  was  the  patroness  of  all  learning,  science, 
and  art,  and  exercised  a  special  superintendence  over  spinning  and  weaving,  the 
two  chief  departments  of  female  industry.  Her  great  festival  was  the  Quinqua^ 
trus  s.  Qjuinquatria^  which  commenced  on  the  19th  of  March,  and  eventually 
was  prolonged  for  five  days.  A  second  festival  was  celebrated  on  the  Ides  of 
June,  and  termed  Quinquatrus  Minuscuhe.  Since  Minerva  was  goddess  of 
leammg,  schools  were  under  her  protection.  School-boys  had  holidays  during 
the  greater  Quinquatria^  and  at  this  season  each  brought  a  gift  to  his  master, 
which  was  termed  Minerval. 

It  would  appear  that  lovis^  lunoj  and  Minerva^  were  worshipped  jointly  in 
the  citadel  of  every  great  Etruscan  city ;  and  we  have  seen  that  they  were 
regarded  as  the  special  protectors  of  Rome,  and  occupied  the  great  national 
temple  on  the  Capitoline  (p.  39). 
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On  the  4th  September,  (Priii.  Non,  Septembr.)  and  for  several  days  follow- 
ing, the  great  games,  styled  by  way  of  distinction,  Ludi  Magtu^  or  Ludi  Romania 
were  celebrated  in  honour  of  these  three  deities. 

4.  Vesta,  who  must  be  regarded  as  the  same  with  the '  "Earlti  of  the  Greeks, 
seems  to  have  been  a  Pelasgio  goddess.  She  was  worshipped  in  eveiy  mansion 
as  the  protectress  of  the  domestic  hearth ;  and  the  ever-blazing  altar  of  her 
circular  temple  beside  the  Forum  was  looked  upon  as  the  hearth  of  the  whole 
Roman  people  considered  as  one  family.  In  the  most  sacred  reoesses  of  this 
sanctuary  were  preserved  certain  holy  objects,  upon  which  the  safety  of  the  City 
was  supposed  to  depend ;  and  when  Greek  superstition  became  rife,  it  was  believed 
that  chief  among  these  was  the  Palladium^  the  image  of  Pallas,  which  fell  from 
heaven  when  Ilus  was  founding  Ilium,  and  which  was  brought  to  Italy  by  Aneas, 
along  with  the  Phrygian  Penates.  The  festival  of  Vesta,  the  VestaUa^  was 
celebrated  on  the  9th  of  June  (  F.  Id,  lun,) 

5.  Apollo,  whose  name  appears  on  Etruscan  monuments  under  the  form 
Aplu,  is  the  <froi/9of  *AxoXX»y  of  the  Greeks,  who  was  eventually  identified  with 
*HA/of,  the  Sun-God.  The  worship  of  Apollo  was  not  introduced  at  Rome 
until  a  comparatively  late  period.  No  temple  was  erected  to  him  until  B.C.  428, 
and  the  Ludi  ApolUnares^  celebrated  each  year  on  the  5th  of  July  (///.  Non, 
QuintU,)  were  not  instituted  until  B.C.  212. 

6.  DuxAj  or  Luna,  the  Moon-Goddess,  must  be  regarded  as  the  same  with 
the  LoBNA,  or  Lala,  of  the  Etruscans,  and  was  identified  ^ith  the  Greek 
Hunting- Goddess,  'A^rtfug^  the  sister  of  Phoebus  Apollo,  who  was  herself 
identified,  by  poet-Homeric  poets,  ^ith  SfXi^jrii.  There  can  be  no  doubt  tliat 
DiAJSA  is  a  contracted  foim  of  Dita  s.  Dla  Iana,  lana  being  the  wife  of  /anttf, 
who  was  anciently  regarded  by  the  Italians  as  the  Sun-God.  But  how  Diana 
came  to  be  separated  fiom  her  husband  in  the  enumeration  of  the  Twelve  Con- 
sentian  Deities,  and  how  the  Greeks  and  Romans  should  have  established  a 
connection  between  Artemis  or  Diana,  and  Hecate  or  Proserpina,  goddesses  of 
the  nether  world,  so  as  to  make  up  the  Diva  Triformis^  (Tria  virginis  ora 
Dianae^)  wonhipped  as  Luna  in  heaven,  as  Diana  upon  earth,  and  MPtoserpina 
in  the  realms  below,  are  questions  which  would  lead  to  very  complicated  and 
perplexing  investigations.  Her  statues  were  frequently  erected  at  a  point  from 
which  three  roads  or  streets  diverged,  and  hence  she  is  styled  TWvtd.  There 
was  a  sacrifice  to  Diana  on  the  Aventine,  on  81st  March,  (Prid.  KaL  Apr.) 
but  her  diief  festival  was  on  the  18th  August  {Id,  SextU,)  There  was  a  cele- 
brated shrine  of  Diana  on  the  Locus  Nemorensis  near  Aiida,  where  a  festival 
called  the  Nemoralia  was  celebrated  on  the  ISth  August  {Id.  Sextil.)  The 
priest  in  this  temple  was  always  a  fugitive  slave,  who  had  gained  his  oiSce  by 
mmrdering  his  predecessor,  and  hence  went  armed  that  he  might  be  prepared  to 
encounter  a  new  aspirant 

7.  Venus,  identified  with  theTiruAN  of  the  Etruscans,  and  the*A^^e2/r« 
of  the  Greeks,  was  the  Goddess  of  Love  and  Beauty.  She  was  worshipped  in 
the  Forum  under  the  title  of  Cloacina^  or  Cluacina^  le.  TJie  Punfier^  and  in 
the  Circus  Hazimus  as  Venus  Murtea^  an  epithet  derived  probably  from  the 
myrtle,  her  favourite  phmt.  The  two  festivals  named  VinaiUa^  the  first  cele- 
brated on  28d  April,  (IX.  Kal.  Mau)  and  the  second,  the  Vinaha  Rustica^  on 
19th  August,  (XIV.  Kal,  Septr.)  were  sacred  to  lotns  and  Venus. 

S.  Cimes,  identified  with  the  Greek  Anft^rn^f  i.e.  Mother-Eartk,  was  tho 
Goddess  of  Com  and  Agriculture.  Her  worship,  as  we  are  assured  by  Cioeio, 
(Pro  Balb.  24.)  was  derived  from  Greece,  and  conducted  by  Grecian  priesteHea. 
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The  festival  of  Ceres^  the  CereaUa^  oommenoed  on  the  12th  of  April  (Prid,  Id. 
Apr.)  and  lasted  for  several  days.  There  were  also  rustic  festivals  in  honour 
of  this  goddess,  the  Paganalia  and  the  Feriae  Sementivae  in  seed-time,  and 
the  Ambarvalia  before  harvest.  The  latter  was  so  called  becanse  the  victim 
was  led  thrice  romid  the  fields  before  it  was  sacrificed.  (See  Yirg.  G.  I.  888. 
Tibull.  U.  i.  1.) 

9.  Mars  s.  Mayobs  b.  Mamers  s.  Marspiter,  the  Gcd  of  War,  was  the 
A^nt  of  the  Greeks,  and  with  him  was  associated  a  female  goddess,  Bellona, 

bat  the  name  of  his  wife  was  Nebia  or  Nerienb.  As  the  god  who  strode  with 
warlike  step  to  the  battle-field,  he  was  worshipped  under  the  epithet  Qradivus; 
and  as  the  protector  of  the  oountiy,  he  was  s^led  Mars  Silvanug.  Quirinits, 
i.e.  Spear-Bearer  or  Warrior,  was  also  an  epithet  of  Mars,  but  was  employed 
more  frequently  as  the  appropriate  appellation  of  deified  Romulus.  Horse 
races  in  honour  of  Mars,  called  Equiria,  took  place  on  the  27th  Fcbruaiy 
(///.  Kal.  Mart.)  and  on  the  14th  March,  (Prid.  Id.  Mart)  and  chariot 
races  on  15th  October,  {Id.  Octobr.)  on  which  occasion  a  horse,  called  Equus 
October,  was  sacrificed  to  the  god  in  the  Campus  Martins,  The  festival  of 
BeUona  was  on  the  4th  of  June  {Prid.  Non.  lun.) 

10.  Neptunus,  the  Lord  of  the  Sea,  whoee  name  appears  as  Netbuns  on 
Etruscan  monuments,  was  identified  with  the  Greek  lioaeihSiw. '  There  was  also 
a  PoBTUKUS,  the  God  of  Harbours.  The  festival  of  NeptunuSj  the  Neptunalia^ 
was  celebrated  on  the  2dd  July  (X  KaL  Sextil.) 

11.  VuLCANUS  s.  MuLCiBER,  the  God  of  Fire,  the  Sethlans  of  the  Etruscans, 
was  identified  with  the*H^«/aTOf  bf  the  Greeks,  the  artificer  in  metals,  the 
smith  who  forged  the  armour  of  the  gods  and  the  thunderbolts  of  Zeus.  The 
festival  of  Vulcanus,  the  VulcanaUa,  was  celebrated  on  the  23d  August  (X 
KaL  Septembr.) 

12.  Mbcurius,  the  God  of  Traffic  and  of  Gam,  the  Tubvs  of  the  Etruscans, 
whose  name  is  manifestly  derived  from  Merx,  was  identified  with  the '  £^/«4f  of  the 
Creeks.  The  festival  of  Mercurius  was  celebrated  on  the  15th  May,  {Id.  Mai.^ 
that  being  the  day  on  which  this  temple  was  dedicated  m  B.C.  498  (liv.  II.  21.) 

Yarro,  at  the  commencement  of  his  treatise  on  Agriculture,  invokes  to  his 
assistance  Twelve  Consentian  Deities,  (some  of  whom  are  different  firom  thr 
twelve  named  above,)  those  powers,  namely — Qui  maxime  agricolarutn  duces 
sunt  These  he  arranges  in  pairs :  1.  lovis  et  Tellus.  2.  Sol  et  Luna.  S.  Ceres 
et  LQ>er,  4.  Boibigus  et  Flora.  5.  Minerva  et  Venus.  6.  Lympha  et 
Bonus  Eventus. 

1.  loYis  et  T^LLUS,  or  Heaven  and  Earth.  Tellus,  or  Terra  Mater,  was 
a  personification  of  the  productive  powers  of  the  earth,  and  as  such,  identical 
with  Ceres,  As  the  source  of  wealth,  she  was  styled  Ops,  and  as  the  giver  of 
all  good  things,  Bona  Dea.  Fatua  is  said  to  have  been  another  appellation  of 
the  same  goddess,  the  name  clearly  indicating  a  prophetic  or  oracular  divinity. 
Maius  and  Maia,  torn  whom  the  month  of  May  derived  its  name,  seem  to 
have  been  a  pair  of  eqiuvalent  deities,  worshipped  at  Tusculum,  and  probably  in 
the  other  states  of  ancient  Latium.  The  festival  of  Ops,  the  OpaUa^  was  celo* 
brated  on  19th  December ;  {XIV.  Kal.  Ian, ;)  the  rites  of  the  B<ma  Dea  were 
performed  on  the  1st  May  {KaL  Mai.)  by  women  only,  evciy  male  creature 
bemg  scmpoloualy  eidudKl. 

2.  Sol  et  Luna.  These,  according  to  the  popular  belief,  were  regarded  as 
Identical  with  ApoUi  and  Diana, 
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8.  Ceres  et  Lfber.  Liher^  or,  as  he  is  more  freqaentlj  termed,  Liber  Pater^ 
together  with  his  wife,  Lihera,  seem  to  have  been  the  ancient  Italian  patrons  of 
agriculture.  "When  Greek  deities  became  mixed  up  with  those  alreadj  worshipped 
in  Rome,  Ceres^  or  An/M^m^,  was  regarded  as  the  protectress  of  the  husbandman. 
Libera  was  identified  with  her  daughter  IIi ^9f  ^o^u,  or  Proserpina^  while  Liber 
was  identified  with  the  Wine-God,  A/opvoog,  othcnvise  called  Bixxos,  the 
PHxn>HLUifS  of  the  Etruscans.  The  festival  of  Liber,  the  LiberaUa,  was  cele- 
brated on  the  17th  March  {XV J.  Kal,  Apr.)  But  although  the  Bomans 
recognised  their  own  Liber  in  the  Greek  Atopwot,  they  long  repudiated  the  dis- 
gusting and  frantic  rites  by  which  the  worship  of  the  latter  was  characterised 
in  the  East ;  and  the  attempt  made  to  introduce  the  nocturnal  Bacchanalia  in 
B.C.  186  called  forth  most  stringent  prohibitions. 

4.  BoBious  et  Flora  must  be  regarded  as  two  antagonistic  powers,  the  latter 
a  beneficent  goddess,  who  watched  over  the  early  blossom,  the  former  a  worker 
of  evil,  who  destroyed  the  tender  herbs  by  mildew,  and  whose  wrath  was  to  bo 
averted  by  prayer  and  sacrifice.  Robigits  is  elsewhere  associated  with  a  female 
Edbigo,  The  festival  of  Flora,  the  FloraUa,  commenced  on  the  28th  of  April, 
(IV.  Kal.  Mai.)  and  continued  until  the  1st  of  May  (Kal  Mai.)  inclusive. 
The  festival  of  Robigus,  the  Robigalia,  was  celebrated  on  the  25th  April  (  VIL 
Kal  Mai.)  We  find  classed  along  with  Hobigus,  a  God  Ayerruncus  ;  (Aul. 
Gell.  V.  12.  comp.  Varro  L.  L.  YII.  §  102 ;)  but  this  word  must  be  regarded 
as  an  epithet,  equivalent  to  the  Greek  dTor^oTtttog,  applicable  to  any  God  when 
invoked  to  avert  calamity. 

5.  Minerva  et  Venus,  the  former  as  the  patroness  of  all  the  useful  ai-ts,  the 
latter  as  the  goddess  of  reproduction,  were  appropriately  ranked  among  the  great 
rural  deities.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Venus  was  occasionally  viewed  as 
a  male  power ;  the  termination  might  lead  us  to  suspect  this,  and  the  symmetry 
of  the  Twelve  Rural  Dii  Consentes,  six  male  and  six  female,  can  be  maintained 
only  upon  this  supposition.  (See  Macrob.  S.  III.  8.) 

6.  Lymfha  et  Bonus  Eventus,  Moisture  and  Good-Luck,  dose  the 
catalogue. 

DII  8«lccii. — In  a  fragment  of  Yarro  we  find  twenty  deities  ranked  together 
as  Great  Gods,  and  designated,  by  an  epithet  borrowed  from  the  ludices  of 
Law  Courts  (p.  294,)  Dii  Selecti.^  These  are  Janus,  lovis,  Satumus,  Genius, 
Mercurius,  Apollo,  Mars,  Vulcanus,  Neptunus,  Orcus,  Liber  Pater,  Telbu, 
Ceres,  Juno,  Luna,  Diana,  Minerva,  Venus,  Vesta,  Of  these,  four  are  not 
included  in  either  of  the  lists  of  Dtt  Consentes  detailed  above,  viz.: — 

1.  Ianus,  the  deity  represented  with  two  faces  (Biceps — hi/rons)  looking  in 
opposite  directions,  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  worship  among 
the  Italian  tribes  from  the  most  remote  epoch,  but  was  totally  unknown  to 
Greek  Mytholo^.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  the  Sun-God,  and  that 
his  wife  lana  was  the  Moon- Goddess.  He  presided  over  all  beginnings  and 
entrances ;  as  opener  of  the  day  he  %vas  hailed  as  Matutinus  Pater,  his  name 
was  first  invoked  in  evenr  prayer,  and  his  festival  was  appropriately  celebrated 
on  the  1st  January,  (Kal.  Ian.)  tliat  is,  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month, 
that  month  being  named  after  him.  The  festival  of  the  Agonalia,  celebrated  on 
the  9th  January,  (F.  Id.  Ian.)  was  also  in  honour  oflanus. 

2.  Satuekus.  We  can  scarcely  doubt  that  this  name  is  connected  etymolo- 
gically  with  Sat,  Satur,  Satio,  and  that  Saturwis  was  originally  purely  a  rural 

1  la  like  manner  Cicero  (TnicoUn.  1. 13.)  spealti  of  Di  Maiorum  Gentium. 
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dntj.  In  later  times,  however,  by  some  process  which  it  is  very  hard  to 
explain,  he  was  identified  with  the  Titan  Kmof,  the  father  of  Zeus,  while  the 
female  Titan '  Pi«,  the  wife  of  K^o»of ,  was  identified  with  Ops.  We  find  men- 
tion made  of  another  female  deity,  called  Lua  Mater,  in  connection  witli 
Salumus,  The  Nundinae  were  sacred  to  Satumus,  but  his  great  festival,  the 
Saturnalia,  which  was  characterised  by  extravagant  mirth,  serving  as  the 
prototype  of  the  modem  Carnival,  was  celebrated  on  the  17th  December  (^XVI. 
KaL  Ian,)  The  two  foUowing  days  were  added  by  Augustus,  and  two  more 
by  Caligula. 

3.  0ucu8,  otherwise  named  Dins,  Dxs,  or  Dis  Pater,  was  the  monarch  of 
the  nether  world,  and  as  such  was  identified  with  the  Mamtus  of  the  Etruscans, 
and  with  the  *Ains  or  nAot/rAfv  of  the  Greeks.  His  wife,  the  Makia  of  the 
Etruscans,  the  Ilf^f f ^oi'q  of  the  Greeks,  was,  wo  have  noticed  above,  called 
Proserpina  by  the  Romans,  and  identified  with  the  Italian  Libera. 

4.  Genius.  This  was  a  spiritual  being  who  presided  over  the  birth  of  man, 
and  attended  and  watched  over  him  during  life.  Each  individual  had  a  separate 
Genius,  who  regulated  his  lot,  and  was  represented  as  black  or  white  according 
to  his  fortunes.  Women  were  attended  by  similar  spirits,  who  were  termed 
lunones,  aud  not  only  persons,  but  pUoes  also,  were  guarded  by  their  Genii. 
Closely  allied  to  the  Genii  were  the 

D*mc»fic  iiodm,  Eams«  Pciiai««. — Lares  were  the  departed  spirits  of 
ancestors  who  watched  over  their  desoendacts,  and  were  worshipped  as  tutelary 
gods  in  every  mansion,  and  as  such  termed  Lares  FamiUares.  The  whole  dty 
being  the  dwelling  of  the  Roman  people,  who  might  be  regarded  as  forming 
one  great  family,  had  its  Lares  Praestites,  whose  appearance  and  festival, 
celebrated  ou  the  1st  of  May,  {KaL  Mai.)  are  described  in  the  Fasti  of  Ovid 

2^  129  seqq.)     In  like  manner  there  were  groupes  of  Lares  PubUci,  wor- 
ipped  as  Lares  Rurales,  Lares  Compitales,  Lares  Viales,  Lares  Perma* 
rtRt,  &C. 

Penates  were  deities  selected  by  each  family  as  its  special  protectors,  and 
were  worshipped  along  with  the  Lares  in  the  Penetralia  of  each  mansion,  that 
is,  at  the  Focus  or  hearth,  which  was  the  centre  of  the  dwelling,  and  therefore 
the  spot  most  remote  from  the  outer  world.  The  term  Penates  is  frequently 
used  to  denote  all  the  Gods  worshipped  at  the  domestic  hearth,  and  in  this  sense 
comprehends  the  Lares,  who  must  not,  however,  be  considered  as  identical  with 
the  Penates,  when  the  latter  term  is  used  in  its  restricted  sense. 

As  there  were  Public  Lares  so  there  were  Public  Penates.  Amidst  the  obscu- 
rity and  contradictions  which  surround  the  statements  of  ancient  writers  on  this 
subject,  we  are  led  to  the  condnsion  that  the  Penates  Populi  Romani,  were 
worshipped  under  the  form  of  two  youthful  warriors  who,  in  later  times  at  least, 
were  regarded  as  identical  with  KcUrtt^  and  TloXvZiVKns  (Castor  and  Pol- 
lux,) the  At6f»ov^t  of  the  Greeks,  and  were  believed  to  have  some  connection 
with  the  mysterious  Dii  Cahiri  of  Samothrace.  They  are  generally  represented 
on  horseback  bearing  long  spears,  with  conical  caps  on  their  heads,  whence  they 
are  called  by  Catullus,  ^atres  PileatL 

Dll  Nwrenaiics. — ^This  is  the  Roman  term  for  the  Nine  Gods,  who  were 
believed  by  the  Etruscans  to  possess  the  power  of  wielding  thunderbolts.  The 
names  of  seven  only  of  these  can  be  ascertained.  1.  Tinia  or  lovis.  2.  Cutra 
or  luifo.  3.  Menrva  or  MnrERVA.  4.  Summanus,  who  was  probably  iden- 
tical with  Orcus,  hurling  his  bolts  by  night,  while  those  of  lOYis  were  launched 
by  day.    5.  Mars.    6.  Sethlans  or  Yulcanus.    7-  Yedivs  or  Yeioyis,  a 

2b 
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<ldt7  with  regard  to  whose  nature  and  attributes  great  diversity  of  opinion  pra- 
TaQed  among  the  Romans  themselves  in  the  Augostan  age.  See  Ovid  Fast. 
III.  429.    Dionys.  1. 15.    Aul.  Gell.  Y.  12.    Macrob.  S.  III.  9. 

I>ii  iB4icei«s,  i.  e.  Gods  natives  of  the  SoU^  were  mortals,  who  by  their 
braveiy  and  virtues  had  won  for  themselves  a  place  among  the  oelestials.  Snch 
were  Hercules,  whose  rites  were  established  in  Italy  at  a  very  remote  epoch, 
to  altar,  called  Ara  Maxima,  in  the  Forum  Boariumy  having  been  erected, 
nooording  to  tradition,  by  Evander;  iBNEAS,  to  whom  sacrifice  was  offered 
yearly  on  the  banks  of  the  Numicius,  under  the  name  Iupiteb  Indioes; 
and  Romulus,  worshipped  under  the  name  of  QumiNUS,  whose  festival,  the 
-QiitriTia/ta,  was  celebrated  on  tlie  17th  February  {XIIL  KaL  Mart.)  The 
festival  of  Fornax,  the  goddess  of  bake-houses,  the  FornacaUa,  was  held  on  th« 
«ame  day,  which  was  also,  for  some  reason  not  known,  styled  Festa  StuUonem. 

Sem«nes — All  of  the  personages  mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph  were,  it 
will  be  observed,  divine  by  one  parent,  and  hence  might  be  appropriately 
termed  Semones,  i.  e.  Semihomines,  The  deity  most  frequently  mentioned  under 
this  title  was  the  Sabine  Semo  Sancus,  the  God  of  Good  Faith,  who  was  held 
to  be  the  same  with  the  Latin  Dius  Fmius,  both  being  identified  with  the 
Greek  or  Pelasgian  Hercules.  See  Ovid  Fast.  VL  213.  His  festival  was 
-celebrated  on  the  5th  June  {Nan.  luji.) 

Rnrai  Deiiieti. — ^As  might  have  been  expected  among  tribes  devoted  to 
agriculture  and  a  pastoral  life,  the  Italian  Pantheon  was  very  rich  in  Rural 
'<jrods.  Among  the  most  notable  of  these,  in  addition  to  the  XII.  Dii  Consenies 
•of  the  Country,  enumerated  above,  were  Faunus,  whose  festivals,  the  FaunaUa^ 
were  celebrated  on  the  13th  February,  (Id,  Febr,)  on  13th  October,  (///.  Id, 
Octobr.)  and  on  5th  December  (Non.  Decembr.)  and  in  addition  to  Faunus 
regarded  as  an  individual  God,  there  was  a  class  of  rural  deities  called  Fauni, 
^'fao,  in  many  respects,  con-esponded  to  the  2»rt;po/  of  the  Greeks :  there  was 
■also  a  female  power,  Fauna,  who  is  sometimes  identified  with  TeUus,  Ops^ 
Bona  Dea,  and  Fatua :  Lupercus,  whose  festival,  the  LupercaUa,  was  cele* 
%rated  at  a  spot  on  the  Aventine,  called  Lupercal^  on  the  15th  February  (XV^ 
KaL  Mart. ;)  Faunus  and  Lupercus,  together  with  a  third,  named  Inuub,  were, 
in  later  times,  identified  with  each  other,  and  with  the  Arcadian  Pan  :  Picus 
and  SiLYANUs,  Gods  of  the  Woods :  Pales,  the  deity  of  shepherds,  represented 
t>y  some  writers  as  a  male,  and  by  others  as  a  female  power,  whose  festival,  the 
Paliliaf  celebrated  on  the  2l8t  April,  (XL  KaL  Mai.)  was  believed  to  mark 
the  day  on  which  the  city  was  founded  (Dies  Natalis  urbis  Romae:)  Pomona, 
the  Goddess  of  fruits :  Vertumnus,  the  God  of  the  changing  seasons :  Anna 
Perenna,  the  Goddess  of  the  ciroling  year,  whose  festival  was  celebrated  on  the 
15th  March  (Id.  Mart. :)  Terminus,  the  God  of  Boundaries,  whose  festival, 
•the  Terminalia,  was  celebrated  on  28d  February  (VII.  KaL  Mart) 

PcraonlllcaiioHs  of  moral  Qnallties,  Arc. — A  Striking  characteristio  <^ 
Roman  mythology  was  the  homage  paid  to  the  Moral  Qualities,  the  various 
Affections  of  the  mind,  and  many  other  Abstractioqs.  Thus  temples  were 
•erected  and  sacrifices  were  offered  to  Yirtus,  Honos,  Fides,  Spes,  Pudob, 
Payor,  Concordia,  Pax,  Victoria,  Libertas,  Salus,  Iuvbntas,  Mens, 
Fama,  and  a  multitude  of  others,  among  whom  Fortuna  or  Fors  Fortuna, 
the  Norua  of  the  Ftmscans,  must  not  be  forgotten. 

Some  other  deities,  who  do  not  fall  under  any  of  the  above  classes,  may  be 
4ne&tioiied  here.    Such  were  Mater  Matuta  or  Aurora,  goddess  of  the  ear^ 
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^wn,  the  Thesav  of  the  Etruscans,  the  'H^;  of  the  Greeks,  whose  festival,  the 
Matralia^  was  celebrated  on  1 1th  Jane  (///.  Id,  lun. )  Consus,  God  of  Seats! 
Counsel,  whose  altar  was  buried  in  the  earth  in  the  Circus  Maximus,  and  unoovered 
once  a  year  only  at  his  festival,  the  Consualia^  which  was  celebrated  on  the  18th 
August,  {XV.  KaL  Sept )  the  anniversary  of  the  abduction  of  the  Sabine  maidens. 
LiBiTiNA,  Goddess  of  Funerals,  identified  with  Venus.  Layerna,  Goddess  of 
Thieves.  Feronia,  originally  a  Sabine  goddess,  whose  attributes  are  very 
•doubtful,  but  who  was  probably  in  some  way  connected  with  Soranus,  the 
Sabine  God  of  the  Lower  World.  Yacuna,  also  a  Sabine  goddess,  who  waa 
Tariously  identified  with  Ceres,  Diana,  Venus,  Minerva,  and  Victoria,  Cae- 
JCBNTA,  identified  with  the  prophetic  mother  of  Evander,  whose  festival,  the 
CarmentaUa,  was  celebrated  on  Uth  Janoary  (///.  Id,  Ian,)  Caicenae  or 
Casmenab,  nymphs  analogous  to  the  Greek  Muses,  one  of  whom  was  Egeria^ 
the  mistress  of  Nnma.  Fata  s.  Parcae,  the  Goddesses  of  Destiny.  Furiae  s. 
DiRAE,  identified  with  the  Greek  *E^i»pvts,  the  Goddesses  who  inspired  raging 
madness.  Manes,  the  spirits  of  the  departed,  called  Lemures  when  they 
exhibited  themselves  in  firightful  forms,  whose  festivals,  the  FeraUa  and  Lemuria^ 
were  celebrated,  the  former  on  18th  February  (2lZ/.  KaL  MarL)  the  latter  on 
9th  May  (  VII.  Id,  Mai,)  Mania,  whom  we  have  named  above  as  the  wife  of 
Orcus,  is  sometimes  termed  mother  of  the  Maries,  while  the  mother  of  the  Lares 
was  Lara  or  Larunda  or  Larentia,  whose  festival,  the  Larentalia,  was  cele- 
brated on  the  2dd  December  (X  KaL  Ian.)  In  later  times,  Laba  or  Larentia 
was  held  to  be  Acca  Larentia^  the  wife  of  Faustulus,  Varro  (L.L.  Y.  §  74.) 
states,  on  the  authority  of  the  Annates,  that  King  Tatius  dedicated  altars  to 
Ops,  Flora,  Vedius,  lovis,  Saturnus,  Sol,  Luna,  Volcanus,  Summanusi 
Larunda,  Terminus,  Quirinus,  Vortumnus,  the  Lares,  Diana,  and  Lucina, 
In  another  place  (L.L.  YII.  §  45.)  he  names  VoUumus,  Diva  Palatua^ 
Furrina,  and  Falacer  Pater^  among  the  deities  to  whom  separate  priests  were 
■assigned  by  Numa.  According  to  Servius,  the  ancient  Eomans  gave  the  title  of 
Pater  to  all  Gods  (Serv.  ad  Virg.  ^n.  I.  55.) 

Foreign  Deltle*. — Although  the  Romans  were  readily  induced,  by  very 
elight  resembhinoes,  to  identify  their  national  gods  with  those  of  Greece,  they, 
for  a  long  period,  looked  with  jealousy  upon  the  introduction  of  deities  avowedly 
foreign,  and  few  were  admitted,  except  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  an  orade 
or  prophecy.    Among  those  imported  in  this  manner  were — 

Aesculapius,  God  of  the  Healing  Art,  whose  worship  was  introduced  from 
Epidanrus  in  B.C.  291,  in  consequence  of  instructions  contained  in  the  Sibylline 
Books,  which  had  been  consulted  two  years  previously  as  to  the  steps  to  be  taken 
for  averting  a  pestilence. 

Ctbele,  the  great  Phrygian  Goddess  of  Nature,  whose  worship  was  introduced 
^m  Pessinuns  in  B.C.  205,  in  obedience  to  an  injunction  contained  in  the 
Sibylline  Books.  By  the  Greeks,  she  was  identified  with  'Pf«,  and  styled 
futyaXn  ftiiTfi^  6tu»,  and  hence  her  festival,  which  was  celebrated  with  great 
pomp  at  Rome  on  the  4th  of  April  (Prid,  Non.  Apr  )  and  following  days,  waa 
named  Megalesia. 

Priapus,  the  God  of  Gardens,  belongs  to  this  class,  since  he  was  imported 
fiom  Lampsacus  on  the  Hellespont  into  Greece,  and  thence  passed  into  Italy, 
superseding,  to  a  great  extent,  the  native  Horta. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  republic,  the  worship  of  the  Egyptian  Isis  became 
fashionable,  and,  under  the  empire,  Osmis,  Anubis,  Serafis,  and  a  mnltitadt 
4ii  outlandish  deities  were  eagerly  cultivated. 
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Holy  Tfiings  and  Holy  Places. 

There  are  several  terms  %vhich  express  the  religions  feelings  entertained  by  the 
Komans,  which  it  may  be  proper  to  explain  before  entering  upon  the  second 
division  of  our  subject. 

Faa.  N«laii.  JPatnai.  Wmmmm,  ProAuina.  WwmmUmmm, — All  of  these 
words  are  connected  etymologically  with  the  verb  Fabl  Fas  denotes  the  Law 
or  Will  of  the  Gods,  including  every  thing  which  has  received  the  express  sanetioa 
of  the  divine  Word.  Nefas  is  every  thing  opposed  to  that  Law  or  Will.  Fatum 
is  that  which  has  been  spoken  or  decreed  by  the  deity,  and  which  must  therefore 
inevitably  come  to  pass.  Fanum  is  a  place  consecrated  by  holy  words. 
Pro/anus  is  applied  to  any  object  not  within  the  limits  of  a  Fanum^  and  is 
merely  a  negative  epithet,  signifying  not  consecrated,  Fanaticus  is  properly  one 
who  dwells  in  a  Fanum^  and  is  inspired  by  a  God ;  and  since,  aooording  to  the 
views  of  the  ancients,  inspiration  was  frequently  accompanied  by  frantic  enthuai- 
asm,  fanaticus  oflen  denotes  mad  or  fatuous ;  nor  is  the  epithet  confined  to 
animate  objects,  for  fanaticum  carmen  is  a  prophecy,  andfanatica  arbor  meaoB 
a  tree  struck  by  lightning  (Paul.  Dlac.  p.  92.)  With  regard  to  the  adjectives, 
Fastus^  Nefastus,  FestuSy  Profestus,  which  are  generally  used  with  reference 

to  time,  we  shall  speak  at  large  in  the  next  chapter. 

Sneer.  Sncrnni.  Ilacimrluui.  i9«cerdos.  Sacramentani.  Sacnure. 
obaccrare.  RMccmre. — Any  object  whatever,  set  apart  and  hallowed  by 
Aian  to  the  Gods,  was  termed  Sacer,  and  in  setting  it  apart  he  was  sud  Sacrare 
B.  Consecrare.  Sacrum^  used  as  a  substantive,  is  any  holy  offering,  any  holy 
place,  any  holy  observance.  Sacerdos  is  one  who  ministers  in  tnings  holy. 
Sacrarium  or  Sacellum^  a  holy  place.  Sacramentum  an  asseveration  confirmed 
by  an  appeal  to  the  Gods,  Le.  a  holy  oath.  To  offer  a  solenm  prayer  to  the 
Gods  is  Obsecrare^  and  the  act  of  praying  Obsecratio :  if  any  one  repented  of 
a  petition  he  had  offered,  and  wislied  to  cancel  it,  he  was  said  Resecrare 
(Plaut  Aul.  IV.  vii.  4.) 

An  individual  might  become  Sacer  in  two  ways : — 

1.  He  might  present  himself  as  a  voluntary  offering  to  the  Gods<^n  doing 
which  ho  was  said  Devovere  se — as  in  the  case  of  the  Dedi,  who  made  them- 
selves over  to  death  (Diis  Manibus  Tellurique)  for  the  preservation  of  their 
country. 

2.  Any  one  who  had  been  guilty  of  heinous  sacrilege  might  be  declared  by 
the  state  to  be  Sacer  to  the  deity  whom  he  had  outraged ;  and  hence  an  indivi- 
dual who  took  the  life  of  such  an  one  was  not  held  guilty  of  murder,  but  was 
ratlier  regarded  as  having  performed  a  religious  act  in  making  over  to  the  God 
what  of  right  belonged  to  him. 

ftanctna,  from  Sancire,  is  applied  to  any  object  believed  to  be  under  the 
direct  protection  of  the  Gods.  Any  person  or  object  which  had  been  formally 
placed  by  man  under  the  protection  of  the  Gods,  and  whicli  the  Grods  had  received 
under  their  protection,  was  Sacrosanctus,  and  any  injury  done  to  such  an  object 
would  involve  sacrilege. 

Relifsio,  from  Beligare^  is  the  consciousness  of  the  tie  which  unites  man  to 
the  Gods,  and  binds  him  to  obey  then:  behests.  Hence  Rdigio  not  unfinequently 
signifies  that  feeling  which  causes  a  man  to  shrink  from  the  performance  of  any 

1  On  the  tabjeet  of  this  Motion,  and  indoed  on  all  matters  connected  with  Roman  Ifjthok 
logj.  the  student  will  And  much  iniftructlon  in  the  work  of  llARTUfia  e&tlUod  Di4  JUtiriam 
'     JtMMMr,  Krlang.  1S36. 
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act,  or  to  dread  the  neglect  of  any  obseryance,  lest  in  so  doing  he  should  call 
down  the  wrath  of  Heaven. 

Tcmplnm,  Fannm,  i>«labram,  aro  the  wordfl  most  oommonl/  employed 
to  denote  a  sacred  place. 

The  original  meaning  of  Templum  was,  in  all  probability,  a  spot  marked 
out  with  certain  solemnities  by  an  Augur  when  about  to  take  ausj'ooes ;  and 
on  this  waa  the  Tabernaculum  (p.  1-44)  from  which  he  made  his  observstions. 
The  term  was  applied  also  to  the  quarter  or  district  of  the  heavens  whidi  :•:« 
Augur  defined  with  his  staff  of  office,  {Lituus,)  and  to  which  his  observations 
were  limited.  Hence  the  verb  Contemplari  signifies  To  survey.  In  process  of 
time,  Templum  became  tiic  technical  term  for  any  piece  of  ground  separated  and 
set  apart  (Uberatvs  et  effatus)  for  some  sacred  purpose  by  an  Augur. 

JFViRum,  in  its  widest  aooeptatiou,  is  a  place  consecrated  by  holy  words.  In 
its  restricted  sense,  it  was  a  piece  of  ground  consecrated  for  the  erection  of  a 
temple  (locus  templo  effatus)  by  the  Pontifices. 

Deluinrum  is  more  comprehensive  than  either  of  the  two  others,  being  a  place 
hallowed  by  sacred  associations,  by  the  presence  of  a  deity,  or  by  the  erection  of 
an  altar  or  sanctuary ;  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  place  had  been 
formally  dedicated  by  any  of  the  higher  priests. 

No  one  of  these  words  necessarily  implies  the  existence  of  a  building,  (aedes^) 
although  they  are  all  commonly  used  sis  equivalent  to  our  word  Temple.  In 
order  that  an  edifice  destined  for  the  service  of  the  Gods  might  be  erected  in  due 
form,  the  ground  was  usually,  in  the  first  place,  Jiheratus  et  effatus  by  an  Augur ^ 
and  thus  it  became  a  Templum ;  it  was  then  consecrated  by  a  Pontifex,  and 
thus  it  became  a  Fanum ;  finally,  aficr  the  building  was  erected,  a  third  cere- 
mony, termed  Dedication  took  place,  by  which  it  was  made  over  to  a  particular 
God.  It  was  by  no  means  essential,  however,  that  all  edifices  erected  for  publio 
worship  should  be  Templa.  Thus  the  Aedes  Vestae,  perhaps  the  most  holy 
shrine  in  Rome,  was  not  a  Templum.  On  the  other  hand,  many  structures 
were  Templa^  although  not  employed  directly  in  the  worship  of  the  Gods ;  such 
were  the  Rostra  and  the  Curia  llostiUa  (p.  17). 

Lucus  is  a  holy  grove ;  Sacrum^  Sacranum^  and  SaceUum  frequently  design 
nate  a  holy  place  where  there  was  an  altar  but  no  covered  building. 

A  Templum,  in  the  restricted  sense  of  an  edifice  set  apart  for  the  worship  of 
the  Gods,  consisted  essentially  of  two  parts  only,  a  small  apartment  or  sanc- 
tuary, the  Cella^  sometimes  merely  a  niche  (Aedicula)  for  receiving  the  image 
of  the  God,  and  an  altar  (Ara — Altare)  standing  in  front  of  it,  upon  which 
were'plaoed  the  offerings  of  the  suppliant.  The  general  form,  whether  circular, 
square,  or  oblong ;  whether  covered  with  a  roof,  or  open  to  the  sky ;  whether 
plain  and  destitute  of  ornament,  or  graced  by  stately  colonnades  with  elabo- 
rately sculptured  friezes  and  pediments,— depended  entirely  upon  the  taste  of  the 
architect  and  the  liberality  of  the  founders,  but  in  no  way  increased  or  diminished 
the  sanctity  of  the  building.  In  so  far  as  position  was  concerned,  wo  learn 
firom  Vitruvius  that  a  Temple,  whenever  circumstances  permitted,  was  placed 
East  and  West,  the  opening  immediately  opposite  to  the  Cella  being  on  the 
West  side,  so  that  those  who  stood  before  the  altar  with  their  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  God,  looked  towards  the  East. ' 

1  In  tb«  ease  of  VeftU,  It  was  bald  that  her  Templei  must  bo  eirenlar. 

t  On  Tempta,  Fana,  9ce.  ica  LW.  L  SI.  X.  37.  XL.  51.  Varro  U  L.  VL  }&1  VIL  <  13^  Vltniv. 
IV.  ft.  Aaf  GalL  XIV.  7.  VL  IS.  Maerok  8.  IIL  4.  11.  Scrr.  ad  Vlrf.  £n.  I.  450.  II  SSft. 
IV.  900. 
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II.  Ministers  of  Religion. 

These  maj  be  conveniently  divided  into  two  daases. 

A.  Those  who  exercised  a  general  superintendence  over  things  sacredi  or  over 
particolar  departments,  but  who  were  not  specially  attached  to  one  particular 
God. 

B.  Priests  of  particular  Gods. 

We  oommence  with  the  former,  of  whom  the  most  important  were — 1.  Pon- 
tifices.  2.  Augures,  3.  XV-viri  Sacrorum.  4.  Epulanes.  These  Corpo- 
rations formed  the  four  great  Collegia  of  Priests,  who  are  emphatically  described 
by  Dion  Cassius  as  To^f  riaaet^etg  U^etavwaf^  and  by  Suetonius  as  Sacerdote* 
Summorum  CoUegiorum} 

1.  Pontifices. 

iMstitntlon.  Number. — ^The  institution  of  Pontifices  was  ascribed  to  Nnma, 
the  number  being  originally  five — Sacris  e  Principum  numero  PoNTincE& 
quinque  praefedt — ^four  ordinary  Pontifices  and  a  president  styled  Pontifex 
Maximus,  the  whole  being  Patricians  exclusively.  '  This  state  of  things  con- 
tinued until  B.C.  800,  when  the  Lex  Ogulnia  was  passed  by  Q.  and  Cn. 
Ogulnius,  Tribunes  of  the  Plebs,  which  enacted  that  four  additional  Pontifices 
should  be  chosen,  and  that  these  four  should  be  selected  from  the  Plebeians.  The 
number  remained  fixed  at  nine  until  the  time  of  Sulla,  by  whom  it  was  aug- 
mented to  fifteen. '  Under  the  empire,  the  number  was  not  strictly  defined, 
but  depended  upon  the  will  of  the  Prince,  who,  in  his  capacity  of  Pontifex 
Maximum  used  his  own  discretion.  ^  Pontifices  continued  to  exist  as  late  as 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century  at  least. '  Among  the  numerous  etymologies  pro- 
posed by  the  Romans  themselves,  the  most  rational  was  that  which  regarded 
Pontifex  as  a  compound  of  Pons  and  Facio^  resting  upon  the  explanation  that 
one  of  their  most  sacred  duties  in  ancient  times  was  the  repair  of  the  Pons 
SubliciuSy  to  which  a  holy  character  was  always  attached.  ' 

Mode  of  Election. — For  a  long  period,  whenever  a  vacancy  occurred,  it  waa 
filled  up  by  the  process  technically  termed,  in  this  and  similar  cases,  Cooptatio^ 
that  is,  the  existing  members  of  the  Corporation  themselves  selected  their  new 
colleague,  who,  afler  the  consent  of  the  Gods  had  been  ascertained  by  observing 
the  auspices,  was  formally  admitted  by  the  solemn  ceremony  of  Inauguratio. 
But  by  the  Lex  Domitia^  passed  by  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  Tribune  of  the 
Plebs,  in  B.C.  104,  the  ri^^ht  of  election  was  transferred  to  the  Comitia  7Vt6uto, 
which  nominated  an  individual,  who  was  then  admitted  into  the  College  of 
Pontifices  by  Cooptaiio  and  Inauguratio,  the  former  being  now  reduced  to  & 
mere  name.  It  must  be  observed  that  the  Comitia  Tributa  proceeded,  according 
to  the  above  named  law,  in  a  manner  altogether  peculiar.  The  whole  of  the 
thirty-five  Tribes  did  not  vote,  but  a  minority  of  them,  seventeen  namely,  were 
taken  by  lot,  and  by  these  the  new  Pontifex  was  elected.  The  Lex  DomUia 
was  repealed,  B.C.  81,  by  the  Lex  Cornelia  de  Sacerdotiis  of  Sulla,  who 
restored  to  the  College  then:  ancient  rights  in  full ;  but  it  was  re-enacted  by  the 

1  Dfon  Cast.  LIIT.  1.  LVIII.  12.    8net.  Octav.  100.  cotnp.  TaciL  Ana  III.  64. 
S  Cic.  de  R.  IL  U.    Dionys.  IL  73.    Flor.  1.  2.    Uvy,  boweT«r,  expresses  himself  (L  M.)  «» 
If  there  had  been  originally  one  Pontifex  only. 
%  LiT.  X.  6-9.  Epit.  LXixiX.    Anrel.  Vict,  de  rir.  ill.  7S. 
4  Dion  Cass.  XLIL  51  XLIII.  51.  LI.  2a  LllL  17.    Suet  Gland.  21 
4  Bymmaeh.  Epp.  IX.  138. 
•  Varro  L.  L.  V.  $  83.    Dionys.  IL  7a  IIL  4&    Pint.  Nnm.  S     Serr.  ad  Virg.  JEn  IL  166. 
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Lex  Atia  of  Labienus,  Tribune  of  the  Plebs,  B.C.  63,  with  this  modification^ 
that  the  choice  of  the  Tribes  was  now  restricted  to  one  of  two  persons  previously 
nominated  by  the  College.  The  Lex  Atia  was  confirmed  by  Julius  CsBsar;  but 
the  origmal  practice  was  revived  for  a  brief  space  by  M.  Antonius  in  B.O.  43. 
Upon  &e  abrogation  of  his  laws,  the  right  of  choice  fell  into  the  hands  oT 
Augustus  and  his  successors.  ^ 

With  regard  to  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  the  arrangements  were  somewhiit 
different,  since  the  people  had  a  voice  in  his  election  from  a  much  earlier  epoch. 
When  a  Pontifex  Maximve  died,  an  ordinary  member  of  the  College  wa» 
admitted  in  the  usual  manner,  and  then  the  people,  in  a  meeting  of  the  Comitia. 
Tfibuta^  at  which  the  newly  chosen  Pontifex  presided,  determined  which  or 
the  number,  now  complete,  should  be  Pontifex  Maximus,  After  the  timn  of 
Tiberius,  the  disposal  of  the  office  seems  to  have  rested  ostensibly  with  tlie 
Senate,  by  whom  it  was  bestowed  as  a  matter  of  course,  upon  each  Emperor  oi^. 
his  accession. 

P*atMcefl  nunores. — ^That  some  of  the  Pontifices  were  styled  Minores  i» 
eertun ;  but  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  upon  what  basis  the  distinct  ioa 
was  founded,  and  it  would  be  fruitless  to  detail  the  numerous  conjectures  whicb 
have  been  proposed  from  time  to  time.  The  most  obvious  and  probable  solutioa 
is,  that  the  epithet  was  applied  to  the  three  junior  members,  of  whom  the 
youngest  in  standing  was  termed  Minorum  Pontificum  minimus,  and  the  eldest 
Minorum  Pontificum  maximus,  '  The  words  of  livy  (XXII.  67) — L,  Can-- 
HUtiSy  scriba  pontificis,  quos  nunc  Minores  Pontifices  appellant  .  .  .  • 
a  PonHfice  Maximo  eo  usque  virgis  in  Comitio  caesus  erat,  ut  inter  verbera 
tacspirarei — are  particularly  embarrassing,  and  have  led  some  to  imagine  thafc. 
the  Minores  Pontifices  were  mere  secretaries,  not  members  of  the  College  at  sXL 
See  also  Capitolin.  vit.  Macrin.  7. 

l>ati«B  and  Powers  •€  the  p^niiUccs. — ^The  Pontifices  were  not  attached 
to  the  service  of  any  particular  deity,  but  exercised  a  general  superintendence^ 
and  regulating  power  over  all  matters  whatsoever  connected  with  the  Religion  of ' 
the  State  and  Public  Observances.    To  enumerate  all  their  functions  would  be- 
at once  tedious  and  unprofitable ;  but  the  words  of  Livy,  (I.  20.  oomp.  Dionys. 
II.  73,)  when  describing  the  establishment  of  this  priesthood  by  Numa,  will 
show  that  their  sphere  of  action  embraced  a  very  wide  range— Pon^i/Ecem 
deinde  Numa  Marcium  Marci  filium,  ex  Patribus  legit,  eigne  sacra  omnia 
exscripta  exsignataque  adtribuit:  quibus  hostiis,  qiubus  diebus,   ad  quae 
tempia  sacra  fierent,  atque  unde  in  eos  sumtus  pecunia  erogaretur.    Cetera 
quoque  omnia  pubUca  privataque  sacra  Pontificiis  sdtis  subiecit:  ut  esset^ 
quo  consuUum  pUbes  veniret:  ne  quid  divini  iuris,  negligendo  patrios  ritus, 
peregrinosque  adsciscendo,  turbaretur.    Nee  coelesies  modo  ceremonias,  sed ' 
iusta  quoque  funebria  placandosque  Maries,  ut  idem  Pontifex  edoceret;  quae'' 
que  prodigia,  fulminibus  aUove  quo  visu  missa,  susciperentur  atque  curaren* 
fur:  adea  eUcienda  exmentibus  divinis,  lovi  Elicio  aram  in  Aventino  dicauit, 
Deumque  eonsuhiit  auguriis,  quae  suscipienda  essent. 

To  the  Pontifices  also  was  intrusted,  in  the  earlier  ages,  the  entire  regulatioD . 
ef  the  year  and  of  the  Kalendar.     They  alone  could  determine  the  Dies  Fasti, 
€n  which  legal  business  might  be  lawfully  transacted ;  and  they  alone  were  - 

1  C1&  d«  Iff.  agr.  IL  7.  ad  Brat  L  ft.  PhlUpp.  IL  S:     Aseon.  In  Corndtan.     PMud.  Aaaon. . 
In  DiT.  In  a  a     Vellelui  IL  19.     Bnet  OeUT.  &  Claad.  22.  Nero  2.     Taeit  Ann.  lU.  Ift. 
Biflt  L  S.    Dion  CaM.  XXXVIL  S7.  XLIV.  53.  LL  9a  LHL  17. 

t  Faat  •.▼  Mimrmm  Fmtifiemm  p.  161.    Orat.  da  Hazaap.  Mipi  &    Maerob.  S.  L  1& 
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acquainted  with  the  teclinical  forms  which  litiganta  were  obliged  to  emploj  in 
conducting  their  suits.  Hence  Pomponius,  (Digest.  I.  ii.  2.  §  6.)  after  explain- 
ing the  origin  of  the  Legis  Actiones,  (p.  321,)  in  the  Laws  of  the  XII  Tables, 
adds — Omnium  tamen  harum  (sc.  legum)  et  iiiterpretaiidi  scientia  et  actiones 
apud  Collegium  PonHficum  erant^ — and  Valerius  Maximcs  (II.  v.  21.)  in  like 
manner — lus  Civile  per  muUa  secula  inter  sacra  cercmoniasque  Deorum 
immortaUum  abditum  soUsque  Pontificibus  no/tim,  Cn,  Flavius  .  .  .  vtilgavtL 
Compare  the  quotation  from  Livj,  to  the  same  effect,  in  p.  :;88. 

l*«wcrs  of  the  Pontlfez  BlazlMaB. — It  belonged  to  the  Pontifex  Maximus 
to  announce  publicly  the  decisions  (decreta — responsa)  at  which  the  College  had 
arrived  in  regard  to  any  matter  which  had  been  submitted  to  their  consideration 
— Pro  ColUgio  s.  Ex  auctoritate  CoUegii  Respondere^ — and  he  would  natnrallj 
possess  considerable  influence  in  their  deliberations.  But  although  he  is  desig* 
nated  b/  Festus  (p.  185)  as — Judex  atque  Arbiter  rerum  divinarum  human- 
arumque — ^it  is  certain  that  he  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  decision  of  a 
majority  of  the  College,  although  opposed  to  his  own  views  (eg.  Liv.  XXXI.  9.) 
Indeed  there  were  only  two  matters  in  which  we  have  any  reason  to  beUeve 
that  he  exercised  independent  authority,  namely,  in  choosing  and,  when  neces- 
sary, inflicting  punishment  on  the  Virgines  Vestalesy  of  whom  we  shall  speak 
below,  and  in  compiling  the  annual  record  of  remarkable  events,  civil  as  weQ 
sacred,  which  was  known  as  Annales  Maximiy  and  whidi  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  Libri  Pontificales  s.  Pontificii  s.  Pontificum^  which  were  the 
volumes  containing  instructions  and  liturgies  for  the  celebration  of  all  manner  of 
holy  rites,  and  the  decisions  of  all  manner  of  questions  connected  with  sacred 
observances  (lus  sacrum.)  A  portion  of  their  contents  was  divulged  by  Cn. 
Flavius,  as  noticed  above,  (comp.  p.  288,)  and  eventually  the  study  of  the  /tit 
Pontificium^  in  general,  occupied  the  attention  of  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
lawyers  towards  the  close  of  the  republic  and  under  the  earlier  Emperors. 

Although  the  power  of  the  Pontifex  Maximus  and  his  colleagues  was,  in 
things  sacred,  unquestionably  very  great,  Dionysius  goes  much  too  far  when  he 
asserts  (II.  73.)  that  they  were  subject  to  no  control  on  the  part  either  of  the 
Senate  or  of  the  People.  Not  only  did  the  People,  as  we  have  seen  above, 
increaM  the  number,  admit  Plebeians,  and  change  the  mode  of  election,  bnt  we 
can  find  many  examples  where  they  exercised  the  right  of  passing  under  review 
the  decisions  of  the  College,  partially  confirming  and  partially  annulling  them. 
c.g.  Liv.  XXXVII.  51.     Cic.  Philipp.  XI.  8. 

2.  Augures, 

The  Romans,  like  many  Eastern  nations  in  modern  times,  never  entered  npon 
any  important  undertaking  either  in  public  or  private  life,  without  endeavouring 
beforehand  to  ascertain  the  feelings  of  the  Gods  upon  the  subject,  and  hence  to 
infer  the  probable  issue  of  the  enterprise.  The  science  by  which  this  informa- 
tion was  obtained  was  termed  Divinatio,  and  the  various  signs  which  were 
believed  to  indicate  the  disposition  of  the  Supreme  Powers  were  comprehended 
under  the  general  name  of  Omina,  There  was  scarcely  any  siglit  or  sound 
connected  with  animate  or  inanimate  nature  which  might  not,  under  certain 
circumstances,  be  regarded  as  yielding  an  Omen ;  but  the  greatest  reliance  was 
placed  upon  the  manifestation  of  the  divine  will  afforded  by  tiiundcr  and  lightning, 
by  the  appearances  exhibited  in  the  entrails  of  victims  oflen;d  in  sacrifice,  and, 
above  all,  by  the  cries,  the  flight,  and  the  feeding  of  birds,  reg^ing  which  we 
have  already  had  oocaaion  to  speak  when  treating  of  the  preUminary  ceremonies  of 
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the  Comitia  Centuriata  (p.  143).  This  feeling  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Komans, 
bat  was  shared  in  its  fall  extent  by  the  Greeks,  so  that  the  words  'O^ptg  and 
Ola»6{  in  the  one  language,  and  Avis  in  the  other,  although  properly  denoting 
simply  a  bird,  are  commonly  used  to  signify  an  omen.  The  lines  of  Aris- 
toplumes  apply  as  forcibly  to  the  Romans  as  to  the  Athenians, — 

<Piifiti  yvfMjf  i^Pig  ivTt'y,  TPTtt^fMv  r'S^in6»  xoeXAri, 
SvfcfioXoy  o^ift»t  (pifv^if  S^vtv,  6i^Avovi'cfivt»,  oqvou  Soy  if 

Nor  aught  there  is  by  augury,  but  for  a  Bird  mny  pass; 
A  word,  a  sign,  a  sound,  a  sneeze,  a  servant  or  nii  ass.  * 

lBstli«ii*Vf  Namber,  III«de  of  Election t  &c. — The  whole  system  of  Divi- 
nation, in  so  far  as  the  public  service  was  concerned,  was  placed  midcr  the 
control  of  the  Corporation  or  CoUegium  of  Augurcs,  The  institntion  of  this 
priesthood  is  lost  in  the  darkness  of  remote  antiquity,  the  statements  of  ancient 
writers  being  full  of  doubt  and  contradiction.  Bomulus  is  said  to  have  employed 
the  aid  of  Augures  in  foundmg  the  City,  and  to  have  nominated  three,  one  from 
each  of  the  original  Tribes,  the  Jlamnes,  the  Tities,  and  the  Luceres.  At  the 
period  when  the  Lex  Ogubiia  was  passed,  (see  abo%'e  p.  374,}  i.e.  B.C.  800, 
there  were  four,  and  five  being  added  from  the  Plebeians  by  that  enactment,  the 
total  number  became  nine,  which  was  subsequently  increased  by  Sulla  to  fifteen, 
and  by  Julius  Csesar  to  sixteen. '  The  president  was  styled  Magister  CoUegii, 
but  he  did  not  occupy  such  a  conspicuous  position  in  relation  to  his  colleagues 
as  the  Pontifex  Maximus  with  regard  to  the  ordinaiy  Pontijices, 

The  mode  of  electing  Augurs  uudenvent  exactly  the  same  vicissitudes  as  that 
of  electing  PonHfices,  described  above.  They  were  originally  chosen  by  Coop^ 
tcUio,  which  was  followed  by  Inauguraiio.  In  terms  of  the  Lex  Domitia,  the 
right  of  fiUing  up  vacancies  was  transferred  fi^m  the  College  to  seventeen  out  of 
the  thirty-five  Tribes,  was  restored  to  the  College  by  the  Lex  Cornelia,  was 
modified  by  the  Lex  Atia,  and  again  restored  by  the  Lex  Antonia,  which  was, 
however,  speedily  annulled.  Eventually  the  appointment  lay  with  Augustus  and 
his  successors,  who  increased  or  diminished  the  number  at  pleasure. 

Ins  Angamm  s.  Ina  AngrariBm. — The  rules  constituting  the 
science  (dtscipUnd)  of  Augury  were  derived  in  a  great  measure,  if  not 
exclusively,  fix>m  the  Etruscans,  and  formed  the  Lis  Augurum,  by 
which  the  proceedings  of  the  College  were  regulated.  When  doubt 
or  uncertainty  arose  in  any  matter  connected  with  this  department, 
it  was  customaiy  to  submit  it  to  the  College,  (referre  ad  Augures^) 
and  their  dedsions  were  termed  Decreta  s.  Responsa  Augurum.  * 

iBsignla,  Privllccrs,  &c. — In  common  with  all  the  higher 
priests,  they  wore  the  Toga  Praetexta,  in  addition  to  which  they 
liad  the  purple  striped  tunic  called  Trabea,  their  characteristic  badge 
of  ofiice  being  the  Lituus,  a  staff  bent  round  at  the  extremity  into 
a  spiral  curve.  This  they  employed  to  mark  out  the  regions  of  the 
heaven  when  taking  observations,  and  it  is  constantly  represented 
on  coins  and  other  ancient  monuments  in  connection  with  those 
%Tho  had  borne  the  office.  ^    See  cut  annexed. 

1  Gary's  Tranilatlon  of  the  Birds  of  ArlttophanoB,  Act.  I.  Sa  VL 

9  LIT.  I.  sa  IV.  4  X.  6.  Eplt  LXXXIX.    Dionjs.  IL  22.  C4.    Cie.  de  R.  IL  ft  14.  de  Div.  L 
Ml    Plat  Num.  !&    Dion  Cass. 

3  Cia  de  DlT.  L  17.  IL  Sa  33.  39.  36.  de  N.  D.  IL  4.  de  Legg.  IL  IS,  la  de  B.  IL  3L 

4  8erT.  ad  Vlrg.  JEn.  VIL  61X    Cio.  de  Dir.  L  17. 
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The  Inauguration  or  solemn  admission  mto  office,  was  odebrafced  bj  a  nimp- 
tnons  repast,  the  Coena  Auguralis  s.  AditiaUs^  at  which  all  the  memben  of 
the  College  were  expected  to  be  present. 

Two  individuals  belonging  to  the  same  Gens  could  not  be  Augure$  at  the 
same  time,  and  no  one  could  be  chosen  who  was  openly  upon  bad  terms  with 
any  member  of  the  Corporation.  ^ 

The  office  of  Augur  (Auguratus)  was  for  life.  A  person  once  formally 
admitted  could  not,  under  any  drcumstances,  be  expelled — Honore  illo  nunquam 
privari  poterant^  licet  maximorum  criminum  convicti  essent  (Plin.  £pp.  IV.  8. 
Plut.  Q.  R.  99.) 

8.  Quindecemviri  Sacrorum, 

The  prophetic  books  purchased  by  King  Tarquin  from  the  Sibyl,  and  hence 
termed  Libri  Sibyllini,  were  consigned  to  the  custody  of  a  College  of  Priests, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  consult  them  {libros  inspicere  s.  adire)  when  authorized 
by  a  decree  of  the  Senate,  and  to  act  as  the  expounders  (interpretes)  of  the 
mysterious  words.  The  number  of  these  Oracle-keepers  was  originally  two,  but 
in  B.C.  S69,  was  increased  to  ten,  of  whom,  afler  B.C.  867,  one  half  were 
chosen  from  the  Plebeians,  and  by  Sulla  was  increased  to  fifteen. '  Then*  title 
was  of  a  general  character,  being  Duumviri  s.  A'l'irt  s.  XVviri  Sacrorum  s. 
Sacris  faciundisy  and  in  early  times  their  duties  were  not  confined  to  the  custody 
and  exposition  of  the  sacred  volumes,  but  they  were,  in  certain  cases,  intrusted 
with  the  task  of  carrying  out  the  injunctions  found  therein,  and  in  the  celebration 
of  various  rites.  Thus  we  find  them  taking  charge  of  Lectistemia^  of  the  fes* 
tival  of  Apollo,  and  of  other  solemnities — Decemviros  Sacris  faciundis^  Car^ 
minum  SibyUae  ac  Fatorum  populi  huius  interpretes,  antistites  eosdem  ApoUi" 
naris  sacri  caeremoniarumgue  aliarum  Pleheios  videmus.  ' 

4.  Epnlones. 

The  superintendence  of  banquets,  in  honour  of  the  Gods,  according  to  the 
arrangements  of  Numa,  formed  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Pontifices — Quum  essent 
ipsi  a  Numa  ut  etiam  illud  ludorum  epulare  sacrificium  facerent  instituti — 
and  we  have  stated  above,  that  the  Lectistemia  were  frequently  conducted 
by  the  Duumviri  or  Decemviri  Sacrorum,  But  in  B.C.  196,  in  consequence 
of  the  pressure  caused  by  the  multitude  of  ceremoninl  observances — propter 
muUitudinem  sacrijiciorum — a  new  Corporation  of  three  priests  was  instituted, 
to  whom  was  committed  the  regulation  of  sacred  Epulae^  and  who  were  hence 
called  Triumviri  Epulones.  The  number  was  subsequently  increased,  probably 
by  Sulla,  to  seven,  by  Caesar  to  ten,  while  under  Augustus  and  his  successors  it 
would  vary,  but  they  are  usually  designated  by  the  style  and  title  o^Septemviri 
Epulones,  In  common  with  the  Pontijices  and  other  higher  priests,  they  had 
the  right  of  wearing  the  Toga  Praetexta.  ^ 

There  were  several  other  inferior  Collegia  Sacerdotum^  not  attached  to  any 
one  particular  deity.  The  names  and  functions  of  these  we  shall  notice  very 
briefly. 

1  Lir.  XXX.  90.    Cic.  ad  Fam.  IIL  10.  YTT.  36.  ad  Att  XIL  18.  U  15.  Brat  I.    Vam>  B.  R. 
ni.  6.    Plin.  H.  N.  X.  23.    Suet  Cal.  12.  Claud.  S2. 

2  LiT.  y.  1&  VL  87.  4S.    Cic.  de  DW.  1. 2.  ad  Fam.  VIIL  4.  Tacit  Ann.  XL  IL   Suet  Cam. 
70.    Dion  Casi.  XLIY.  1ft.  LIIl.  1. 

S  Liv.  X.  8.  ooorm.  Y.  13w  XXIL  10. 

4  etc  de  Orat  IIT.  19.    Orat  de  Harasp.  resp.  la     LIt.  XXXIIL  42.     Taoit  Ann.  IJL  64. 
Lnoan  I.  602.    AuL  Oell.  L  12.    Paul.  Diac.  i.t.  Epokmt  p.  79L 
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FhUres  Arvales,  A  college  of  twelve  priests,  whose  institution  is  connected 
with  the  earliest  legends  relating  to  the  boundaries  of  the  city.  It  is  genei-adly 
believed  that  thdr  duty  was,  each  year  on  the  15th  of  May  (/d  Mai.)  to  pro- 
pitiate those  Gods  upon  whose  faTOur  the  fertility  of  the  soil  depended,  by  a 
sacrifice  termed  AmbarvaU  Sacrum,  the  victims  offered  {Hastiae  AmbarvcUes} 
being  driven  round  the  ancient  limits  of  the  Roman  territory.  In  this  manner 
the  fields  were  purified  {lustrare  agros.)  A  portion  of  one  of  the  Litaniea 
employed  by  this  priesthood  is  still  extant,  and  is  regarded  as  the  most  ancient 
monument  of  the  Latin  language.  Private  Anibarvalia  were  celebrated  by  the 
rustic  population  m  various  loodities,  for  the  purification  of  their  own  districts, 
and  some  scholars  mdntain  that  the  Ambarvale  Sacrum,  was  in  all  cases  a 
private  rite.  There  is  certainly  no  conclusive  evidence  that  it  was  ever  offered 
by  the  Fratres  Arvales.  * 

Bex  Sacrorum  s.  Sacrificui  s.  Sacrificulus.  This,  as  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  point  out,  (p.  167,)  was  a  priest  appointed  upon  the  expulsion  of  the 
Taiquins,  to  perform  those  sacred  duties  which  had  devolved  specially  upon  the 
Kings.  The  title  of  Rex  having  been  retained  in  the  person  of  this  individual 
firom  the  feeling  that  holy  things  were  immutable,  a  certain  amount  of  dignity 
was  unavoidab^  assodated  with  the  office;  but  the  greatest  care  was  taken  that 
no  real  power,  religious  or  secular,  should  be  in  any  way  connected  with  the  de- 
tested name.  The  Rex  Sacrificulus  wa/s  necessarily  a  Patrician,  was  nominated, 
it  would  seem,  by  the  Pontifix  Maximus,  or  by  the  College  of  Pontifices,  and 
was  consecrated  in  the  presence  of  the  Comitia  Calata,  He  held  his  office  for 
life,  and  took  formal  precedence  of  all  other  priests,  but  was  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  Poniifex  Maximus:  the  tasks  assigned  to  him  were  for  the  most 
part  of  a  very  trivial  character,  and  he  was  not  permitted  to  hold  any  other 
office,  civil,  military,  or  sacred.  His  wife,  by  whom  he  was  assisted  in  certain 
rites,  was  styled  Regina,  and  his  residence  on  the  Via  Sacra  was  known  as  the 
Regia, 

Although  this  priesthood  was  of  small  importance,  and  was  so  little  coveted 
that  towards  the  close  of  the  republic  it  fell  into  abeyance,  it  was  revived  under 
the  empire,  and  existed  down  to  a  very  late  period.  ' 

Haruspices  or  Extispices,  whose  chief  was  termed  Summus  Haruspex,  pre- 
sided over  that  very  important  department  of  Divination  in  which  omens  were 
derived  fit>m  inspecting  the  entrails  of  victims  offered  in  sacrifice.  Their  science, 
termed  Haruspicina  s.  Haruspicum  Disciplina,  was  derived  directly  from 
Etruria,  and  those  who  practised  it  were  said  Haruspicinam  facere.  The 
inferiority  of  the  Haruspices  to  the  Augures  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  fact, 
that  while  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the  State  sought  eagerly  to  become 
members  of  the  latter  college,  Cicero  speaks  of  the  admission  of  an  Haruspex 
into  the  Senate  as  something  unseemly. ' 

Fetiales,  *  a  college  of  Priests  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Kuma,  consist- 
ing,  it  would  appear,  of  twenty  members,  who  presided  over  all  the  ceremonies 
connected  with  the  ratification  of  peace,  or  the  formal  declaration  of  war, 

1  A  most  elaborate  liiTestlHatlon  with  rerard  to  the  origin  and  duties  of  the  FnOru  Arvaln 
Is  to  be  found  in  the  worlc  of  Marinl,  published  in  17B6,under  the  title  AUi  «  momtmtnti  d.  from 


telU  AnaU,  ke.  _AuL  OelL  VL  7.    PHn.  H.N.  XVIIL  3.     Tibullus.  IL  i.  1.    Vire.  Georg.  I. 

.n.  ft,  and  the  note  of " 
S  Llv.  II.  %  IIL  39.  VL  41.  XU  42.    Dionys.  IV.  74.  V.  1.    Plut  Q.  B.  eu.     Fest  s.  r.  5«cr». 


915i    Maoiob.  8.  UL  5.    Paul.  Dlaa  s.  t.  JmtonMJ^  f/ot6a«,  n.  ft,  and  the  note  of  Mueller. 


jkuhu,  p.  318.    Varro  L.L.  VI   <  13.  38.  31.     Blacrob.  S.  L  1&.     Aul.  Oell.  XV.  37.    Benr.  ad 
Tirg.  JEn.  VIIL  664.    Orat  prt  dom.  14.    Orid.  Fast.  L  31.  32a  V.  737. 

S  Cia  de  Div.  L  3.  IL  18.  ll  31  ad  Fam.  VL  la 

4  Freqaently  written  Fecialet.    The  orthography  and  etymology  are  alike  uncertain. 
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indading  the  preliminary  demand  for  satisfaction,  (res  repetere^)  as  well  as  tlia 
actual  denunciation  of  hostilities  (C/art^a^.)  Their  chief  wiis  termed  PcUer 
Patratwt,  and  was  regarded  as  the  representative  of  the  whole  Roman  people  in 
taking  the  oaths  and  performing  tlie  sacrifices  which  accompanied  the  oondttrion 
of  a  treaty.  When  despatched  to  a  distance  for  this  purpose  they  carried  with 
them  certain  sacred  herbs  called  Verbenae  or  Sagmina,  which  were  gatliered  on 
the  Capitoline  Hill,  and  which  were  considered  as  indispensable  in  then:  rites, 
and  they  took  also  their  own  flints  for  smiting  the  victim ;  thus  at  the  close  of 
the  second  Punic  War — Petioles  quum  in  Africam  ad  foedus  ferieiidum.  ire 
iuberentur^  ipsis  postulantUttis^  Senatus-consultum  in  haec  verba /actum  est: 
Ut  privos  lapides  silices^  privasque  verbenas  secum  ferrenl:  uti  Praetor 
Romanus  his  imperaret,  ut  foedus  ferirent^  illi  Praetorem  Sagmina  poscerenL 
Herbae  id  genus  ex  arce  sumtum  dart  feiialihus  solet  (Liv.  XXX.  43.)  ^  The 
inferiority  of  the  Fetiales  to  the  four  great  Colleges  is  distinctly  laid  down  in 
Tacitus,  Ann.  III.  64. 

Curiones,  Of  these,  thirty  in  number,  as  well  as  of  the  Curio  Mazimus^ 
who  was  chief  over  all,  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak  (p.  88).  The 
ordinary  Curiones  were  elected  each  by  the  Curia  over  tlie  rites  of  which  be 
presided,  the  Curio  Maximus  seems  originally  to  have  been  elected  by  the 
Comitia  Curiata^  but  in  later  times  by  the  Comitia  Centuriata  or  Trtbuta. 
The  Curiones  and  the  Curio  Maximus  must,  in  the  earlier  ages,  have  been  all 
Patricians,  but  in  B.C.  210,  when  the  political  significance  of  the  Curiae  had 
passed  away,  a  Plebeian  was,  for  the  first  time,  chosen  to  fill  the  ofiice  of  Curio 
Maximus,^ 

Wc  now  proceed  to  consider  those  Priests  whose  ministrations  were  confined 
to  particular  Gods.  The  most  important  were — 1.  Flamines.  2.  SaliL 
3.  Vestales. 

1.  Flamines. 

Flamines  was  a  general  name  for  certain  Priests  whose  services  were  appro- 
priated to  one  deity.  There  were  in  all  fifteen  Flamines^  three  Maiores  Flamines 
instituted  by  Numa,  who  were  at  all  times  chosen  from  the  Patricians,  and  twelve 
Minores  Flamines^  who  might  be  taken  from  the  Plebeians.  The  Flamines  were, 
it  would  appear,  originally  nominated  by  the  Comitia  Curiata,  but  after  the 
passing  of  the  Lex  Domitia  (p.  374)  by  the  Comitia  Tributa  in  the  manner 
described  above.  They  were  then  presented  to  and  received  by  (capti)  the 
Ponti/ex  Maximus^  by  whom,  with  the  assistance  of  the  AugureSy  their  conse- 
cration (Inauguratio)  YTBi  completed,  and  uuder  ordinary  cuxmmstances  they 
held  office  for  life.  The  three  Maiores  Flamines  were — 1.  Flamen  DiaUs^  the 
pnest  of  lovi^,  2.  Flamen  Martialis,  the  priest  of  Mars.  3.  Flamen  Quiri- 
naHsy  the  priest  of  Quirinus.    First  in  honour  was  the — 

Flamen  DiaUs.  No  one  was  eligible  except  the  son  of  parents  who  had  been 
united  by  Con/arreatio,  (p.  295,)  a  condition  which  applied  probably  to  all  the 
Maiores  Flamines,  When  a  vacancy  occurred,  three  qualified  candidates  w^:e 
named  {nominati — creati-^destinatx)  by  the  Comitia,  and  from  these  the  new 
Flamen  DiaUs  was  selected  (captus)  by  the  Ponti/ex  Maximus.  He  waa 
assisted  in  his  duties  by  a  wife  to  whom  he  had  been  united  by  Con/arreatio^ 

1  LIT.  L  24  32.  X.  44.  XX  XVI  3.    Dionji.  11.  72.     Cic.  de  Legg.  IL  ft    Vmrro  L.L.  V. 
$86.    Non.  Marcell.  s.  T.  F«rra/««.  p.  36:2.  ed.  GerL    Aul.  GelL  XVL  4.    Flin.  U.  N.  XXIL  & 
S  Dtonya.  II.  23.    Llr.  XXVIL  & 
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and  wbo  was  termed  Flaminica,  Her  aid  was  indispensable,  and  he  was  pro- 
hibited from  marrying  twice,  so  that  if  tlie  Flaminica  died  her  husband  was 
obliged  to  resign.  The  privileges  of  the  Flamen  DiaUs  were  numerous  and 
important.  As  soon  as  he  was  formally  admitted  he  was  emancipated  from 
parental  control,  (Patria  Potestas^  p.  291,)  and  became 
Sui  iuris.  He  was  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  Senate,  used 
the  Sella  CuruUa^  and  wore  the  l^oga  Praetexta,  but 
when  sacrificing  assumed,  in  common  with  other  Flamines, 
a  robe  called  Laena.  His  characteristic  dress  was  a  cap 
of  a  peculiar  shape,  termed  Albogalerus,  of  which  we 
annex  a  representation,  and  which  it  will  be  perceived, 
like  the  cap  of  all  the  higher  priests  terminated  in  a  sharp 
point,  formed  of  a  spike  of  oUtc  wood  wreathed  round 
with  white  wool.  This  peak  was  the  Apex^  a  word 
applied  frequently  to  denote  the  head-dress  of  any  priest. 

To  counterbalance  the  advantages  which  he  enjoyed, 
the  Flamen  Dialia  was  fettered  by  a  multitude  of  restric- 
tions and  ceremonial  observances  enumerated  by  Aulus 
Gellius  (X.  15.)  Of  tliese  the  most  important  was,  that 
he  was  not  permitted  to  quit  the  city  even  for  a  single 
night,  and  hence  could  never  undertake  any  foreign 
command. 

The  office  of  Flamen  Dialis  was  interrupted  for  seventy-six  years,  from  the 
death  of  Merula  in  B.C.  87  until  the  consecration  of  Scrvius  Maluginensis  in 
B.C.  11.  The  duties  during  this  interval  were  discharged  by  the  Ponti/ex 
Maximus. 

With  regard  to  the  Flamines  Minores  we  are  acquainted  with  the  names  of  a 
few  and  nothing  more,  the  attributes  of  the  deities  to  whom  some  of  them  were 
attached  being  in  several  instances  quite  unknown.  Thus  we  hear  of  the  Flamen 
Pomonalis — Carmentalis — Floralis —  Volcanalis —  VoUumalis — Furinalis-^ 
Palatualis — Falacer,  &c. ;  *  but  in  what  relation  they  stood  to  each  other  we 
eannot  distinctly  ascertain. 

2.  Salu. 

In  addition  to  the  Flamen  Martialis^  a  college  of  twelve  priests  of  Man 
Gradivus,  was  instituted  by  Numa.  They  were  all  chosen  from  the  Patricians, 
and  to  their  custody  the  twelve  holy  shields,  called  AnciUa^  one  of  which  was 
believed  to  have  fallen  from  heaven,  were  committed.  Eveiy  year,  on  the 
Kalends  of  March,  and  for  several  days  following,  they  made  a  solenm  prog^ress 
through  the  city,  chanting  hymns  {SaUaria  Carmina)  called  Axamenta,  and 
dancing  sacred  war  dances — whence  the  name  of  SalU,  On  these  ocoasiona 
they  were  arrayed  in  an  embroidered  tunic,  on  their  heads  was  the  conical  priest^a 
cap,  on  their  breasts  a  brazen  cuirass,  swords  by  their  sides,  spears  or  long  wands 
in  their  right  hands,  while  in  their  left  they  bore  the  Ancilia,  which  were  some- 
times suspended  from   their  necks — SaUos  duodecim  Marti  Gradivo  Ugit 


1  Wltb  rcnrd  to  the  Flamen  DUUt  and  other  Flaminet^  mo  LIr.  L  9a  V.  OSL  Bpit  XIX. 
XXVII.  S.  XXIX.  88.  XXX.  M.  XXXL  Aa  XXXVII.  61.  Tacit.  Ann.  IIL  sa  71.  IV.  IS. 
DIonyi.  IL  04.  Pint  Nam.  7.  Q.  R  39.  43.  107.  108.  Cia  de  Legg.  IL  &  Brut  L  14.  Phllipp. 
IL  43.  Oral  pro  dom.  14.  Vellelns  II  20.  M.  43.  Snot.  lul.  1.  OcUt.  31.  VaL  Max.  1. 1.  S.  4. 
VL  is.  &  IX.  xil.  &  Dion  Cass.  LIV.  SA.  Galas  L  }  lltf.  130.  Anl.  Gell.  X.  1&  XV.  S7. 
Varro  L.L.  V.  %  S4.  VIL  f  44.  Pest,  s  t.  Maximae  dignatiomh  p.  154.  Paul.  Diae  ■.▼.  Maiorm 
FUiminn  p.  151.    Serr.  ad  Vlrg.  £n.  IV.  261  VIIL  604. 
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{so.  NoDia)  tunicaeque  pietae  iiaigrte  dedit,  et  taper  tunicam  aeneum  peetori 

tegumen:  codatiaque  arma,  ipiae  AneiSa 
adpetlantuT,  fare,  ac  per  when  ir9 
canenta  carmiaa  cum   tripudiii  timtt. 

i\    Annexed  J  a  deDiriua  of  Anguttns,  oa  the 
\   nrerae  of  which  are  repr«Kiil«d  two  of 
I    the  Ancilia,  with  in  Apex  between  them. 
The  Bplendour  of  the  banqoei  bj  which  the 
solemailies  teimioaled  a  commemorated 
both  bj  Cicero  and  Horaoe,  and  indeed  tb« 
phraset  Saliares  dapu  and  Epulari  Satiarem  in  modum  leem  to  have  passed 
into  a  proverb.     Ditferent  members  of  the  college  bore  the  tillee  of  Pratml, 
Vatei,  and  Magisler. 

In  addition  to  (he  twelve  Salii  institnled  b^  Noma,  to  whom  the  Aadlla 
-were  consigned,  and  whose  eancluar;  was  on  the  Palatine,  twelve  other  Saiii 
were  inntituteit  \>y  TuDus  Ilosiilius,  and  these  had  their  sanctaaij  on  the  Qniri- 
nal.  Hence,  for  [he  sake  of  dialiuclion,  the  former  were  sometimes  deeignated 
Salii  Palatini,  the  latter  Saiii  Agonales  a.  AgonenMU  g.  CoUini.^ 
S.  Vestala. 
luilinitoB.  iVnHben. — The  ValaUa  were  the  Virgin  Priestessea  ofTeela, 
instituted  we  are  told  by  Numa,  although  the  legends  with  regard  to  the  (bnnd*. 
tion  of  the  dt^  implj  the  existence  of  a  similar  eislerhood  at  Alba  Longa.  Two 
were  originally  chosen  from  the  Ramnes,  two  from  the  Titiet,  and,  snbsequenlly, 
tno  from  the  Luceres,  making  op  the  number  of  six,  wtiicb  ever  atterwarda 
remained  nnchangcd. 

QnsliacatlvB*.  Blnle  »t  EIhIIob.— No  One  was  eligible  eicept  a  spotlesa 
Patrician  maiden,  perfect  in  all  the  members  of  her  body,  between  the  ages  of  ux 
and  ten,  the  child  of  paicnts  free  and  free-bom,  who  had  been  united  in  marriage 
by  Coti/arreatio  (p,  205,)  The  VeslaUs  were  originally  nominated  by  the  kings, 
but  nnder  the  republic  and  the  empire  by  the  Pondfex  Maximiia,  the  (echnioal 
phrase  being  cafebb  Virgitian  Vtslalem.  Towards  the  end  of  the  common- 
wealth, in  conserjuence  of  the  anwillingnese  of  parmts  to  leeign  all  control  over 
their  children,  ii  became  difliGult  to  find  individuals  willing  lo  aeoept  the  office, 
and  a  Lex  Papia  (Aul.  Gell.  I.  12)  wag  enacted,  in  tenne  of  which,  when  a 
vacancy  occnrred,  the  Pontifex  Maximia  was  antborised  to  draw  np  a  list  oj 
twenty  damsels  possessing  the  requisite  qualifications,  and  one  of  ibeee  wh 
pnblidy  fixed  upon  by  lot.  The  diScolCy,  however,  seema  to  have  increased,  in 
conseqnenee  perhaps  of  the  rite  of  Coiifarreatio  having  Men  into  diaiue,  £m  wa 
find  that  under  Augustus  even  liberlinae  were  admitted. 

Period  of  Service.  DHtie*.— The  offioe  was  not  necessarily  for  lift,  the 
length  of  service  being  fixed  at  thirty  years.  During  the  first  ten,  a  VataUi 
was  supposed  lo  be  occupied  in  learning  her  duties,  during  tlw  second  ten  in 
perfoiming  then,  and  during  the  last  ten  in  giving  instructions  to  the  novieea 
{diacipalat.)  Daring  the  whole  of  this  time  they  were  bound  to  remain  pnn 
«Dd  onweddcd-  When  the  fnll  period  bad  elapsed,  tbe  Vestal  might,  if  she 
tbcFught  fit,  return  to  tbe  world,  and  even  marry  j  but  tins  rarely  h^pensd,  and 

I  LIT.  L  90.  IT.  DIonyi.  ILTa  IIL  93.  CIc.  de  D!r.  L  IS.  IL  SS.  da  R.  IL  14.idAa  V.ft. 
TsrSt.  Ann.  IL  N.  Soet.  CUnd,  33.  Capllolln  tIl  U.  Anloa.  i.  9L  P>al  DHo.  t.  t.  Axa- 
ni™(a,  p,  a.  QolaUL  L  0.  L  Yd.  lU  Virro  L.  L.  VI.  t  W,  VIL  (  J.  ».  Virg.  .ffln.  SBt  «a, 
Hor,  C,  L  rartL  5.  Epp.  IL  i.  90.    Loam.  L  CiM.  IX,  (ii    Oild.  Fust  III.  »t!7.    Juv.S.IL 
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miioiiB  mn  looked  upon  as  of  evil  omen.  The  Senior  was  termed  VestaKt 
Maxima ;  the  three  Seniors,  TVes  Maximae,  Their  chief  duty  was  to  watoh 
4md  feed  the  ever  bnnung  flame  which  blazed  npon  the  altar  of  Yesta,  the 
-extinction  of  which,  although  accidental,  was  regarded  with  great  horror.  Thej 
also  cleansed  and  purified,  each  day,  the  temple  of  the  Goddess,  within  the  pre* 
-cincts  of  which  they  lived,  guarding  the  sacred  relics  deposited  in  the  penetralia; 
and  in  consequence  of  the  inviolable  character  of  the  sanctuary,  wills  and  other 
•documents  of  importance  were  frequently  lodged  in  their  hands  for  safe  custody. 
They  also  occupied  a  conspicuous  place  in  all  freat  public  sacrifices,  processions, 
games,  and  solemnities  of  every  description. 

H«BOHn  and  Pririlegcs. — The  confinement  and  restrictions  imposed  upoo 
the  Vestals,  were  fully  compensated  by  the  distinctions  they  enjoyed.  From  the 
moment  of  their  election  they  were  emancipated  from  the  Patria  Potestas  and 
became  Sui  iuris.  In  public  they  were  treated  with  the  most  marked  respect ; 
they  might  go  from  place  to  place  m  a  chariot;  in  later  times  a  Lictor  cleared 
the  way  before  them ;  a  seat  of  honour  was  reserved  for  them  at  the  public  shows; 
the  Fasoes  of  a  Praetor  or  Consul  were  lowered  to  do  them  reverence;  and  if  they 
met  a  criminal  on  his  way  to  execution,  he  was  reprieved. 

PaaishMcmii  for  violation  of  Daty. — The  Vestals  were  under  the  control 
and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pontifex  Maximus.  The  two  great  offenoes 
which  exposed  them  to  condign  punishment  were — 1.  Permitting  the  sacred  fire 
of  Vesta  to  be  extinguished  through  neglect.  2.  Breaking  their  vow  of  chastity. 
In  the  first  case  the  culprit  was  punished  with  stripes  inflicted  by  the  Pontifex 
Maximus ;  in  the  second,  a  terrible  fate  was  reserved  for  the  guilty  one.  She 
was  buried  alive  in  a  spot  called  the  Campus  Sceleratus^  dose  to  the  Porta 
Collina  (p.  66).* 

Of  less  importance  than  the  preceding  were  the — 

Luperci,  a  very  ancient  Corporation,  instituted,  it  is  said,  by  Numa,  who,  on 
the  15th  of  February  in  each  year,  celebrated  the  festival  of  the  Luptrcalia  in  a 
sacred  enclosure  on  the  Palatine  called  Lupercal^  the  animals  sacrificed  being 
goats  and  dogs.  The  Luperci  then  stripped  themselves  naked,  threw  the  skins 
-of  the  slaughtered  goats  over  their  shoulders,  and  with  thongs  in  their  hands 
out  from  the  hides,  ran  through  the  most  frequented  parts  of  the  dty,  smiting 
all  whom  they  encountered,  the  blow  being  believed  to  possess  a  purifying  influ- 
ence. Marcus  Antonius  is  taunted  by  Cicero  with  having  exhibited  himself  in 
this  guise  when  Consul,  and  this  was  the  occasion  when  he  offered  a  diadem  to 
Caesar.  The  Lupercal  was  popularly  supposed  to  mark  the  den  of  the  wolf 
which  suckled  Romulus  and  Remus ;  and  the  later  Romans  considered  that  the 
-ceremonies  belonged  to  the  worship  of  the  Arcadian  Pan.  The  Luperci  were 
divided  into  two  Colleges,  termed  respectively  the  Fabii  s.  Fabiani  and  the 
Q^inctilii  s.  Quinctiliani,  The  legend  invented  to  account  for  these  names  will 
be  found,  together  with  many  other  details  concerning  the  Luperci  and  the 
Lupercalia,  in  Ovid.  Fast.  II.  267—426.  comp.  V.  101.  * 

1  On  the  rettaUa,  •««  LIt.  I  a  20.  IV.  44.  YHL  15.  XXIL  57.  XXVI.  I.  XXVIII.  II.  Plot 
Mum.  10.  Tib.  Graceh.  15.  Q.  R-  93.  Dion  Cmi.  XXXVII.  45.  XL VII.  19.  XLVIIL  37.  4S. 
LIV.  S4.  LV.  22.  LVL  10.  LXV.  la  LXVU.  3.  LXXVIT.  16.  fragm.  PelreML  XCI.  XCIL 
VaL  Max.  L  i.  &  7.  V.  ir.  6.  CIc.  de  Legg.  II.  &  12.  pro  Muren.  3&  OTid  Fast  III.  11.  lY. 
400.  Tacit.  Ana  I.  8.  III.  64.  69.  IV.  16.  XL  32.  Hist.  III.  81.  IV.  53.  Saet  luL  83.  Oetov. 
SI.  44.  101.  Tib.  2.  7&  Vitell.  IS  Domit.  8.  Senec.  Controv.  VL  de  Vlt.  beat  29.  de  ProTid. 
ft.  Gains  L  9  145.  Plin.  Epp.  IV.  II.  Aul.  GelL  L  ».  VL  7.  X.  15.  Festos  ilt.  PrOnm 
mrgmu  VeatatU,  p.  241.  SceUrattu  Campus,  p.  333. 

3  Bee  also  Virg.  £n.  VIII.  343.  and  note  of  SerTina.  LIt.  L  5.  CIo.  PhlUpp.  II  St  Plst 
Caes.  61.  Suet  InL  79.  OcUr.  31.  Paul.  DIac.  s.t.  Faviatu  et  Quintitia$U  p.  87.  Fast.  p.  151^ 
whose  text  is  much  mutilated  in  this  place. 
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Potitii  et  Pinarii, — These,  according  to  the  legend,  were  two  OIiutrioBS 
fiunilies  dwelling  nigh  the  Palatine  at  the  time  when  the  Ara  Maxima  was  { 

raised  to  Hercoles  by  Evander,  and  were  by  him  appointed  to  minister  at  that 
shrine.  Of  theecy  the  Pinarii^  who  became  extinct  at  an  earlj  epoch,  were» 
from  the  first,  through  their  own  neglect,  inferior  to,  and  merely  assistants  of,  the 
PotUii,  who  for  many  ages  continued  to  act  as  priests  of  the  Hero-God — Potitii 
ab  Evandro  edocH^  aniistites  sacri  eius  per  nudtas  aetates  JiienaU  (liv.  1. 7.) 
But  in  B.C.  312,  haying,  by  the  advice  of  Appios,  the  Censor,  given  instrnctiona 
to  public  slaves,  in  order  that  they  might  delegate  to  them  tiie  performance  of 
the  sacred  rites,  the  whole  race  (genus  omne)  was  cut  off  in  one  year,  and 
Appius  himself,  not  long  afterwards,  was  stricken  with  blindness*  ^ 

SodaUs  Titiu — There  was  in  ancient  times  a  College  of  Priests  bearing  this 
appellation.  Tacitus  in  one  place  (Ann.  I.  54.)  says  that  they  were  instituted 
by  Titus  Tatius  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  Sabine  ritual,  (reUnendis 
Sabinorum  sacris,)  and  in  another,  (Hist.  II.  95.)  that  they  were  instituted 
by  Bomulus  in  memory  of  Tatius.  The  account  of  Vano  is  totally  different 
(L.L.  V.  §  85.  comp.  Lucan.  I.  602.)  The  Titii  SodaUs  are  said  to  have 
suggested  the  idea  of  the 

SodaUs  AugustaUs,  first  instituted  A.D.  14,  in  honour  of  the  deified  Augustiis, 
the  number  being  twenty-five,  of  whom  twenty-one  were  taken  by  lot  from  the 
leading  men  of  the  state,  and  Tiberius,  Drusos,  Claudius,  and  Germanions  were 
added  to  make  up  the  number  (Tacit.  Ann.  1. 64.)  Sunilar  Colleges  were  insti- 
tuted in  honour  of  other  emperors,  so  that  we  read  in  inscriptions  of  SodaUs 
ClaudiaUs^  SodaUs  FktmaUs^  SodaUs  2\UaUs  FU^viaUs^  SodaUs  HadrianaUs^ 
&o.  In  addition  to  these  Corporations,  we  find  that  a  single  individual  priest 
also  was  sometimes  nominated,  who,  under  the  title  of  Flamen  AugustaUs^ 
deroted  himself  to  similar  duties. ' 

General  Remarks  on  the  Roman  Priests, 

Several  points  connected  with  the  Boman  Priests  deserve  particular  attention. 
Some  of  these  can  be  inferred  from  the  statements  made  above,  but  it  may  be 
useful  to  exhibit  tnem  in  one  view. 

1.  They  did  not  form  an  exclusive  class  or  caste,  nor  was  any  preliminary 
education  or  training  requisite.  Persons  were  elected  at  once  to  the  highest 
ofiices  in  the  priesthood  who  had  never  before  performed  any  sacred  duties. 

2.  Sacred  and  Civil  offices  were  not  incompatible,  but  might  be  held  together. 
Thus  P.  Licinius  Crassus  being  Ponti/ex  Maximus^  was  also  Censor  in  B.C.  210 
(Liv.  XXYII.  6.)  Q.  Fabius  Pictor  was  Praetor  and  Flamen  QuirinaUs  in 
B.C.  189,  (Liv.  XXXVII.  50 ;)  and  of  the  two  Consuls  in  B.C.  131,  P.  Liciniua 
Crassus  was  also  Pontifex  Maxmus,  and  L.  Valerius  Flaccus  was  Fkanen 
Martialis, 

3.  Two  of  the  higher  priesthoods  might  be  held  together.  Thus  Ti.  Sem- 
pronius  Longus  was  in  the  same  year  (B.C.  210)  chosen  Augur  and  also  Xvir 
Sacrisfaciundis^  (Liv.  XXYII.  6 ;)  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  who  died  in  B.C.  203, 
was  at  once  an  Augur  and  a  Pontifex^  (liv.  XXX.  26 ;)  C.  Servilius  Gemi* 
nus,  who  died  in  B.C.  180,  was  both  Pontifex  Maximus  and  Xvir  Sacrorum 
(Liv.  XL.  42.) 

4.  No  qualification  as  to  age  was  insisted  upon.    Mature  years  were,  indeed, 

1  LIT.  L  7.  IX.  Sft    Dionys.  I.  40.  Virg.  Mn.  VIIL  2G0.  and  note  of  Serriiu. 
S  Taoit  Ann.  I.  54.  IIL  64.    Suet  Claud.  6.  Gallx  8.    Dion  Cast.  LVL  4&.  LVIIL  13.  TJX. 
7<»11.    Grain,  a  L  L.  Sl>44.  364.  3432.  018.  3186.  87fll. 
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ai  fifflt  required  (Dionjs.  U.  21.)  and  for  a  long  period,  reiy  joimg  men 
were  seldom  obosen.  Tfans  in  B.G.  204,  we  are  told  that  Ti.  Sempronins 
Graoehns  was  eleoted  Attgur — Admodum  adoUscenSj  quod  tunc  perrarum  in 
numdandis  Mocerdotiis  traX  (Liv.  XXXIX.  38.  oomp.  X!xy.  5.)  Again,  in  B.C. 
196— 'Q-  FaJbiva  Maximus  Augur  mortuus  est  admodum  adolescaUf  prius^ 
quam  tiUum  magistratum  caperet  (liv.  XXXIII.  42.)  In  B.C.  180,  Q.  Fnlviiu 
was  chosen  Illvir  Epulo  while  still  Praetextatus^  that  is  before  he  had  assumed 
the  manlj  gown ;  and  Jnlius  CsBsar  was  elected  Flamen  Dtalis  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  (Yelleias  II.  43.  Suet.  lul.  1.) 

5.  All  the  higher  priests  were  originally  chosen  from  the  Patridans  exdusivelTy 
but  after  the  Plebeians  had  been  by  law  admitted  to  the  Pontificate  and  the 
Augurate,  it  is  probable  that  all  class  distinctions  were  abolished,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  Rex  Sacrificus^  the  three  Maiores  FlamineSy  the  SaHif  and  the 

Virgines  VestaUs^  who  were  at  all  times  necessarily  Patricians,  probably 
becanse  none  were  eligible  except  Patrimi  et  Matrimi,  that  is,  the  children  of 
parents  who  had  been  united  by  Confarreatio^  (p.  295).  a  rite  which  appears 
to  have  been  confined  to  Patricians. 

6.  It  appears  certain,  that,  originally,  all  priests  were  appomted  by  the  Kings. 
In  the  earlier  ages  of  the  repnblic,  the  members  of  the  four  great  Colleges,  and 
probably  of  all  priestly  Colleges,  were  nominated  by  Cooptatio ;  but  this  system 
was,  in  all  the  more  important  Corporations,  set  aside  by  the  Lex  Domitia,  The 
VesUUea^  and  perhaps  some  of  the  FlamenSy  were  selected  (capiebantur)  by  the 
Pontifex  Maadmus ;  some  other  priests  were  chosen  (creati)  by  the  ComUia 
Curiata;  but  in  every  case,  formal  admission  or  consecration  was  a  ceremony 
never  dtspensed  with,  and  since  this  could  not  be  performed  without  taking  the 
auspices,  it  was  termed  InaugurxUio.  Qenerally  speaking,  the  Inauguratio 
followed  the  election  as  a  matter  of  course,  for  if  the  auspices  were  unfavourable 
at  first,  fresh  observations  were  made,  and  fresh  sacrifices  ofiTered,  until  the  Gods 
were  propitiated.  When  Julius  Csesar,  however,  was  elected  Flamen  Dialis^ 
his  Inauguratio  was  stopped  by  SuUa. 

7.  As  a  general  rule,  after  a  priest  was  consecrated,  his  office  was  held  for 
life.  In  the  Augurs^  t^  stated  above,  the  character  was  absolutely  indelible ; 
and  we  are  assured  by  Pliny  (H.N.  XYIII.  2.)  that  the  same  was  the  case  with 
Ihe  Fratres  ArvaleL  Augustus,  when  he  stripped  Lepidus  of  all  power,  did 
not  venture  to  deprive  him  of  the  office  of  Pontifex  Maximus^  which  was  retained 
by  him,  though  in  exile,  until  his  death.  One  of  the  higher  Flamens^  how- 
ever, might  Im  forced  to  resign,  (Yal.  Max.  I.  1.  4.)  and  the  Flamen  DiaUs 
was  at  once  ctisqualified  by  the  death  of  the  Fktminica,  A  Vestal  also,  when 
the  thirty  years  of  her  service  had  expired,  might  unconsecrate  herself,  (exaugu^ 
rare  «e,)  and  return  to  the  world. 

8.  In  so  far  as  formal  precedence  was  oonoemed,  the  Rex  Sacrificus  ranked 
first ;  next  came  the  Flamen  DiaUs ;  the  Flamen  MartiaUM  was  third ;  the 
Flamen  Quninalie  fourth ;  and  the  Pontifex  Maximus  occupied  the  fifth  place 
only.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  Pontifex  Maximus  stood  fint  in 
real  power,  and  exercised  authority  over  all  the  others.  ^ 

ni.  WoBSEip  or  THE  Gods. 

The  worship  of  the  Gods  consisted  of  two  parts  :^ 
A.  Prayers,    B.  Offerings. 

I  VMtM  ■.▼.  OrJ»  SMtrdalum,  p  164     UrlL  3.  Eplt.  SIX.  XXX\  IL  61.    Ole.  PhUip^ 
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A.  Prayers. 

Pr»yfln»  fbr  wUoh  the  general  term  is  Preces  s.  Preeationes^  might  be  ei&er 
priTate  or  public,  that  is,  they  might  either  be  offered  np  bj  individtials  on 
behalf  of  themselves  and  of  their  friends,  or  on  behalf  of  the  oommnnitj  at  large. 
Private  prayers  might  be  of  a  general  character,  simple  requests  for  the  favour  and 
protection  of  Heaven,  (preces^)  or  they  might  be  thanksgiving  for  special  benefits 
received,  {gratiarum  cictiones — gratulationes^)  or  they  might  be  appeals  to  the 
deity,  entreating  him  to  avert  or  stop  some  calamity  impending  or  in  progress 
(obsecraiiones,)  When  prayers  had  reference  to  the  future,  they  were  generally 
accompanied  by  a  promise  on  the  part  of  the  suppliant,  that,  if  his  request  were 
complied  with,  he  would  perform  some  act  in  return.  A  prayer  of  this  descrip- 
tion was  called  Votum^  the  worshipper  was  said  Votafacere — suscipere — itun" 
cupare-~c(mcipere — votis  caput  obligare^  and  to  be —  Voti  reUgione  obstrictus. 
When  the  prayer  was  accomplished,  he  became  Voti  compos,  and  at  the  same 
time  VoH  reus  s.  VoH  damnaius,  i.e.  a  debtor  for  his  part  of  the  obligation ;  and 
in  discharging  this  debt  he  was  said —  Vota  solvere — exsolvere — persohere — 
reddere—exsequi — Voto  fungi,  and  was  then  Voto  liberatus.  It  was  not 
uncommon  to  commit  a  Votum  to  writing,  such  a  document  bemg  a  Votiva 
Tahella,^  and  to  attach  it  with  wax  to  the  knee  of  the  deity  addr^sed ;  and 
hence  Juvenal,  (S.  x.  55.)  when  speaking  of  the  things  which  men  chiefly  desire, 
characterises  them  as  those 

Propter  quae  fhs  est  genua  inoersre  deomm. 

Public  prayers,  UnaedSuppUcationes  s.  SuppUcia^  were  offered  in  the  temples 
thrown  open  for  the  purpose,  or,  occasionally,  in  the  streets,  and  were  addressed 
sometimes  to  one,  sometimes  to  several  divinities,  according  to  the  edictum  of 
the  Senate,  of  the  magistrate,  or  of  the  priest  by  whom  they  were  ordained. 
They  might  be  either  obsecrationes  or  gratulationes^  and  were  not  unfrequently 
combined  with  the  feast  called  a  LecHstemium,^ 

SuppUcatio  is  often  employed  in  a  restricted  sense  to  denote  a  public  thanks- 
giving, voted  by  the  Senate  ui  honour  of  a  victory  achieved  by  a  General  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  and  such  a  Supplication  especially  towards  the  close  of  the 
republic,  was  very  frequently  the  forerunner  of  a  Triumph  (Cia  ad  Fam.  XV.  5.) 
The  period  during  which  the  festivities  were  to  continue  was  fixed  by  the 
Senatus-Consukum^  and  was  understood  to  bear  a  relation  to  the  importance  of 
the  exploit  and  the  character  of  the  commander.  In  the  earlier  ages,  one,  two, 
or  three  days  were  common ;  upon  the  taking  of  Veil  the  SuppUcatio  lasted  for 
four — Senatus  in  quatriduuniy  quot  dierum  ntdlo  ante  bello,  supplicatiOnes 
decemit  (Jay.  Y.  23.)  Subsequently  five  days  became  not  unusual,  but  towards 
the  dose  of  the  commonwealth  we  hear  of  SuppUcationes  extending  to  ten^ 
fifteen,  twenty,  forty,  and  even  fifty  days.'  On  one  occasion  only  was  a  thanks- 
giving of  this  nature  decreed  in  honour  of  a  citizen  holding  no  military  command, 

1  Tkibdltt,  or  Tmiuta  FoMw,  ma^r  alio  denote  a  picture  hanf  up  in  a  tampla  In  diMbarft  of 
a  Fotum:  such  were  often  rowed  by  the  mariner  In  th«  hoar  of  danger,  and  afterwards 

? resented  to  eommemorate  bU  esoape.    So  Votmu  aangvu^Votira  itmenea^Fotkn  tyrm 
'otiva  earmina—yotivi  Aitf/— denote  offering  of  Tarious  Kinds  promlaed  by -a  vow:  •  ■ 
*  Namerotti  Bxamplee  of  Supplioationei  will  be  found  In  LlTy,  e  g.  IIL  7.  V.  81.  YIL  tS.  X. 
».  XXI  62.  XXII.  10.  XXIV.  11.  XXTIL  7.  S3.  XXX.  17.  4S.  ZXXL  S.  8&  XXXVUL  96, 
XL.  88.  XLL  aa  XLV.  8. 

S  LIT.  XXX.  81.  XXXm.  84  XXXV.  4a    CI&  de  prOT.  oooi.  la  II.  PhUipp.  XXY.  II.  14» 
Caw.  a  O.  IL  S&  IV.  88.  VII.  9a  Snet  Caes.  81. 
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(fo^fotiM,)  of  Cicero,  namely,  after  the  soppreflsioii  of  the  Catilinarian  ooa* 
apiracy.  ^ 

Fonmi  •bMrrcd  In  Pmylaff. — ^When  an  indlyidnal  was  about  to  give 
utteranoe  to  a  prayer,  he  oovered  hia  head  with  hia  garment,  raised  his  right 
hand  to  his  lips,  (henoe  the  verb  adoro^)  made  a  complete  tmn  with  his  body, 
moving  towards  the  right — in  adorando  dextram  ad  asculum  referimus  totum- 
que  corpus  circumagimus  * — and  sank  upon  his  knees,  or  prostrated  himself  to 
the  earth,  his  face  towards  the  East,  or  if  in  a  temple,  towards  the  sanctoaiy, 
and  at  the  same  time  laid  hold  of  the  horns  of  the  altar,  or  embraced  the  knees 
of  the  God.  In  the  act  of  prayer  the  hands  were  tamed  np  or  down  according 
as  the  deity  addressed  was  one  of  the  celestials,  or  belonged  to  the  nether 
world. 

W«Mls  •ttMe  Prayer. — ^The  utmost  importance  was  attached  to  tt>  phrase- 
ology employed,  because  it  was  universally  believed  that  the  words  themselvee 
possessed  a  certain  efficacy  altogether  independent  of  the  feelings  entertained  by 
the  suppliant.  Hence,  when  a  magistrate  was  offering  up  a  public  prayer  for  the 
whole  community,  he  was  usually  attended  by  one  of  the  Poniifices  who  dictated 
{praeire  verba)  the  proper  expressions,  for  any  mistake  in  this  respect  might  have 
entailed  the  wrath  of  heaven  upon  the  whole  State.  It  was  the  practice  to  call 
in  the  first  place  upon  Janus,  as  the  power  who  presided  over  the  beginning  of  all 
things;  then  upon  Jupiter,  as  lord  supreme;  then  upon  the  God  or  Gods 
specially  addressed;  and,  finally,  to  wind  up  by  an  invocation  of  the  whole 
heavenly  host,  or  of  all  who  presided  over  some  particular  department  of  nature, 
as  when  Virgil,  at  the  opening  of  his  Georgics,  iiter  naming  the  chief  patrons  of 
the  labours  of  the  husbandman,  concludes  by  an  appeal  to— Dique  Deaeque 
omnes  stadium  quibus  arva  tueri.  Moreover,  when  a  €rod  had  several  titles, 
these  were  carefidly  enumerated,  lest  that  one  might  have  been  passed  over  m 
which  he  principally,  delighted — Matutine  pater,  sen  lane  Ubentius  audis — and 
the  person  who  prayed  usually  guarded  himself  against  the  consequence  of 
omission  by  addhig — aut  quocunque  alio  nomine  rite  vocaris  —  or  some 
such  phrase. 

B.  Offerings. 

Offerings  to  the  Gods  may  be  classed  under  four  heads, — 
1.  Those  which  were  of  a  permanent  character,  the  Donaria  of  the  Bomana, 
the  dmBifieirct  of  the  Greeks.     2.   Those  which  passed  away  and  were 
destroyed  at  the  veiy  moment  when  they  were  offered  to  the  deity,  such  were 
properly  termed  Sacrificia.    8.  Banquets  {Epulae.)    4.  Games  {Ludi.) 

i>«Barte. — These  wero  gifts  presented  to  the  Gods  and  deposited  in  their 
shrines,  by  mdividuals  or  by  public  bodies,  or  by  whole  nations,  who  thus  hoped 
to  give  efficacy  to  their  prayers,  to  display  their  gratitude  for  benefits  received, 
or  to  fulfil  a  vow.  The  things  dedicated  were  of  a  very  multi&rions  character ; 
any  object  remarkable  for  its  beauty,  its  rarity,  or  its  magnificence,  being 
regarded  as  an  acceptable  present.  In  this  way  tiie  Temples  of  Greece  and 
Bome,  espeeially  of  the  former,  wero  crowded  with  gorgeous  statues,  pictures, 
tapestry,  richly  chased  plate,  and  other  costly  works  of  art,  while  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  plunder  gained  in  war  was  almost  invariably  disposed  of  in  this 
manner.    Frequently,  however,  Donaria  possessed  no  intrinsic  value,  and  served 

2  Ole.  In  Cat  HX  15.  IV.  la  pro  SnU.  SO.  in  Pimm  8.  Fhllippk  IL  &    OnlBtiL  IL  1& 
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merdjT  to  commemorate  tome  remaikable  epoch  in  the  life  of  the  worshipper, 
when  he  felt  peculiarly  called  npon  to  acknowledge  the  power  and  sue  for  the 
protection  of  the  God.  Thus  boys  when  thej  assumed  the  manlj  gown  (Toga 
virilU)  hung  up  to  the  Lares,  the  Btdla,  which  had  served  as  an  amidet  to 
Bare  their  childhood  from  the  terrors  of  the  Evil  Eye ;  maidens  when  entering 
npon  womanhood  dedicated  their  dolls  {Pupae)  to  Venus;  the  shipwrecked 
sailor  suspended  his  dripping  garments  in  the  shrine  of  Neptune,  and  fixed  to  the 
walls  a  picture  representing  his  disaster;^  while  the  convalescent  who  had  been 
relieved  from  a  grievous  malady,  placed  in  the  temple  of  Aesculapius  a  Tabula 
VoHva,  detailing  the  symptoms  by  which  he  had  been  afilioted,  and  the  process 
of  cure,  or,  if  the  affection  had  been  external,  a  model  of  the  diseased  member 
executed  in  the  precious  metals. 

Donaria  does  not  occur  in  the  singular  number.  Judging  from  the  analogy 
of  Sacrarium,  Lararium,  and  simiLur  words,  it  must  signify  properly  a  recep- 
iaclefor  gifts,  that  portion  of  temples  set  apart  for  gifts,  the  inveiv^l  of  the 
Greeks,  ana  in  fact,  in  the  purest  authors  it  is  employed  in  the  general  sense  (rf 
a  temple  or  an  altar,  e.g. — uris  » Imparibus  ductos  alia  ad  donaria  currus 
(Yirg.  G.  III.  533.)— iSt  tua  contigimus  manHnis  donaria  puris  (Ovid.  Fast, 
m.  835.) 

Siicriflclm..^Sacrifices,  properly  so  called,  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
according  as  the  objects  offered  were  inanimate  or  animate,  that  is,  bloodless  or 
bloody  sacrifices. 

Bloodless  offerings  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  the  first-fruits  of  the  earth, 
{frugum  primitiae,)  of  flowers,  cakes,  {liba,)  honey,  milk,  wine,  salt,  and  abova 
sJl,  frankincense,  (tus,)  for  without  the  perfumed  smoke  arismg  from  fragrant 
gums  no  sacred  rite  was  regarded  as  complete  and  acceptable. 

Bloody  offmngs  consist<^  of  animals  of  all  kinds,  which  were  put  to  death 
with  certain  solemnities,  and  were  comprehended  under  the  general  designations 
of  Victimae  or  Hostiae.  These  were  usually  the  ordinary  domestic  animals, 
oxen,  sheep,  goats,  and  swine,  but  various  other  living  creatures  were  offered, 
and  even  human  victims,  in  the  earlier  ages  at  least  of  Greece  and  Rome,  were 
by  no  means  uncommon.'  Full  grown  victims,  such  as  bulls,  cows,  rams,  ewes, 
boars,  and  sows,  were  termed  Hostiae  Maiores;  those  which  had  not  come  to 
maturity,  such  as  calves,  lambs,  kids,  or  young  pigs,  Hostiae  lactentes  (Gic.  de 
Legg.  11. 12.  Liv.  XXII.  1.)  Particular  animaSs  were  believed  to  be  particulariy 
grateful  to  particular  Gods;  the  bull,  for  example,  to  Jupiter,  the  goat  to 
Bacchus,  the  sow  to  Ceres,  the  ass  to  Prii4)us,  and  a  knowledge  of  all  matters 
connected  with  the  sex,  age,  colour,  and  other  circumstances  which  rendered 
each  victim  an  appropriate  offering  to  the  power  which  it  was  wished  to  pro- 
pitiate, formed  an  important  department  of  priestly  lore — lam  iUud  ex  iTistituHs 
PonHficum  et  Haruspicum  nan  mutandum  est,  gtdbus  liostiis  immolandum  cici- 
qtte  Deo,  cui  maioribus,  cut  tactentibus,  cui  martbust  cuifemnis  (Cic.  de  Legg. 
II.  12.  compare  the  quotation  from  Livy,  in  p.  375).  Upon  ordinary  occasions 
only  one  animal  was  sacrificed  at  once,  but  sometimes  large  numbers  of  the  same 

1  Thvi  Horaoa,  when  oonrntulfttlng  hlmielf  od  eio«pe  from  danger  of  another  kind,  ex- 
elaimi  flguratively— Ji/«  Tabula  aaoer  ■■  VUhfa  parin  inMeat  wriia  s  8uqf§Hdi9$e  poUmii  ss. 
F^ttinunla  wutru  D«o.  G.  1  t.  13. 

S  There  leemi  to  he  little  doubt  that  as  late  at  B.C.  Slff.  fonr  haman  b^ngs^OoAu  et  GaBa, 
Oraeeut  et  Grama— were.  In  order  to  propitiate  the  Ooda.  burled  alWe  In  the  Pvrum  BMrimm 
where  timilar  rites  had  been  performed  at  an  earlier  epoch  (Lir.  XXII S7.)  The  Immolation 
•f  two  of  the  soldiera  of  Julius  Caesar  to  Mars,  narmted  by  Dion  Casslus,  (XLIL  34,)  onght 
perhaps  to  be  regarded  as  an  ezereise  of  military  discipline,  iuTested  with  awftd  sdlemainaa, 
rather  than  as  a  saorifioe  In  the  proper  acceptation  of  the  term. 
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kind,  as  in  the  UaTofififi  of  the  Greeks,  aometimefl  several  of  different  kinds, 
as  in  the  sacrifice  offered  bj  the  Romans  whenever  purifications  took  pUce  npo& 
a  hirge  scale,  and  called  Suovetaurilia  s.  SoUiauriHa^  because  it  consisted  of 
a  sow,  a  sheep,  and  a  bull.  The  animals  selected  for  sacrifice  were  always  such 
as  were  perfect  in  form  and  free  firom  all  blemish.  Bulls  and  heifers  destined  for 
this  purpose  were  usually  set  apart  from  the  time  of  their  birth  (oris  servare 
sacros)  and  exempted  from  all  agricultural  labours  (Hostiae  imuges — intacta 
cervice  iuvencae,)  The  victims  commonly  employed  in  the  public  solemnities 
in  honour  of  Capitoline  Jove  were  milk  white  steers  from  Umbria,  and  we  find 
numerous  allusions  in  the  dassics  to  the  herds  which  fed  on  the  banks  of  the 
Olitumnus,  a  region  rendered  famous  by  producing  this  valued  breed  of  cattle 
(e.g.  luv.  8.  XII.  13.) 

F«rai«  •bservcd  !■  oflierlMg  Sacrifice*  ^No  important  undertaking, 
whether  affecting  the  whole  community,  public  bodies,  or  individuate,  was  ever 
commenced  without  offering  sacrifice,  and  hence  the  division  into  Sacrificia 
PubUca  and  Sacrificia  Privata,  We  shall  describe  the  various  ceremonies  of  a 
Public  Sacrifice  when  offered  on  behalf  of  the  State,  many  of  these  being,  of 
course,  omitted  or  modified  in  domestic  and  private  worship. 

The  persons  actively  engaged  were — 

1.  The  individual  by  whom  the  sacrifice  was  offered,  who  would  in  this  case 
be  one  of  the  Consuls,  a  Praetor,  a  General  about  to  set  out  on  foreign  service,  or 
some  other  high  official  personage,  acting  as  representative  of  the  people. 

2.  One  of  the  PontiJiceSj  and,  in  the  case  of  sacrifices  to  lupiter,  Mars,  or 
Qnirinus,  one  of  the  higher  Flamines,  by  whom  the  performance  of  all  the  rites 
would  be  directed  and  superintended. 

8.  Various  assistants  of  the  Pontifex^  termed  Victimakii,  Popae,  CuLTRARn, 
&c.,  whose  duty  it  was  to  bring  the  victim  up  to  the  altar,  to  slaughter  and 
dismember  it,  and  to  perform  all  the  menial  ofiioes. 

4.  An  Haruspex  to  inspect  the  entrails. 

5.  A  Tibicen  to  play  upon  the  flute  during  the  progress  of  the  rites. ' 

6.  A  Praeco. 

7.  In  certain  cases  the  officiating  priest  was  assisted  by  a  Gamillus,  i.e.  a 
firee-bom  youth,  the  son  of  parents  who  had  been  united  by  Confarreatio^  (^puer 
patrimus  et  matrimus^)  p.  295. 

On  great  occasions,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  crowd,  there  would  be  a  throng 
of  Senators,  magistrates,  and  other  dignitaries. 

All  who  took  a  part  in  the  performance  of  the  rites  were  required  previously 
to  purify  themselves  by  bathing  in  a  running  stream,  to  appear  in  fan:  white 
garments,  wearing  on  their  brows  chaplets  (coronae)  formed  fix>m  the  leaves  of 
the  tree  or  plant  believed  to  be  most  acceptable  to  the  deity  at  whose  shrine  the 
act  of  homage  was  performed.  All  the  priests  present  wore  on  their  heads  the 
sacred  band  of  white  wool,  (infula^)  wreathed  round  with  white  ribbons,  (yittae^ 
and  a  similar  decoration  was  attached  to  the  victim  and  to  the  altar.  When  aU 
things  were  ready,  the  public  crier  (^praeco)  commanded  the  assembled  multitude 
to  preserve  a  solemn  silence,  (u£  Unguis  faveret,)  the  persons  offering  the  sacri- 
fice washed  their  hands  in  pure  water,  veiled  their  heads  with  their  robes,  in 
order  that  no  ill-omened  sight  might  meet  their  eyes,  while  the  flute-player 
(tibicen)  played  a  solemn  strain,  in  order  that  no  ill-omened  sound  might  fall 
opon  their  ears.    The  victim,  adorned  with  seria  and  vittaey  and  with  gilded 

1  How  indltptnnble  the  presence  of  TV&teiivet  for  tbe  dne  performaiice  of  ucrcd  rit^ 
vfpwn  firom  the  whimsical  story  in  Lir.  iX.  SO. 
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boms,  waB  now  led  up  by  the  Popae  gentlj  to  the  altar,  if  possible  with  a  alaflk 
rope,  all  violenoe  being  carefully  avoided,  for  an  nnwilliug  sacrifioe  was  belieYcd 
to  be  distafitefol  to  the  Gods,  and  hence  any  relnctanoe  on  the  part  of  the  animal 
was  regarded  as  of  evil  augnry.  The  sacrificer  then  repeated  a  foim  of  prayer 
dictated  by  the  Pontifex;  wine,  incense,  and  the  flour  of  Far,  mixed  with  salt, 
(mola — mola  saUa-^fruges  talsae^)  were  sprinkled  upon  its  head,  with  the 
words  MacU  hoc  vino  ei  ture  esto^  and  a  few  hairs  were  cat  off  from  between  the 
horns,  and  thrown  upon  the  altar.  The  sacrificer  repeated  a  form  of  prayer 
dictated  by  the  Pontifex^  and  the  Popa  then  asked  the  officiating  priest  whether 
he  should  proceed,  using  the  established  form — Agone  f  if  he  received  the  expected 
and  appropriate  reply — Hoc  Age — he  struck  down  the  victim  with  a  mallet, 
(maUeus,)  and  then  stabbed  it  with  a  knife  (culter.)  The  blood  was  received  in 
a  basin,  and  poured  upon  the  altar,  together  with  wine,  incense,  and  sacred  cake 
(libum—ferctum.)  The  victim  was  now  cut  up,  and  the  entrails  examined  by 
ue  Haruspex;  (exta  consulehat;)  if  the  appearances  presented  were  favoarftble, 
(exta  bona^)  then  the  sacrificer  was  pronounced  to  have  presented  an  acceptable 
offering,  (Utdsse^)  but  if  any  thing  unusual  or  unnatural  presented  itself,  {exta 
trisiia^  then  it  was  held  necessary  that  another  victim  should  be  slaughtered, 
(sacrijficium  instaurabatur,)  and  this  was,  if  necessary,  repeated  until  the 
desired  result  was  obtained.  The  priest  then  sprinkled  the  choicest  portions  of 
the  entrails  with  meal,  wine,  and  incense,  and  threw  the  whole  upon  ilie 
flames.  '  The  portions  of  the  victims  so  presented  were  called — praesecta  s. 
prosiciae  s.  a&^jirmtna,— the  priest  in  presenting  them  was  said — exta  poUucere 
s.  porricere  s.  obmovere — arts  exta  imponere^  and  all  the  ceremonies  between 
the  slaughtering  of  the  victims  and  the  solemn  presentation  of  the  entrails,  were 
said  to  take  place  inter  caesa  et  porrecta.  Another  prayer  or  invocation  was 
then  made  by  the  Pontifex^  who  finally  dismissed  the  multitude  by  pronouncing 
the  word  llicet.  It  would  appear  that  from  time  to  time  during  the  progrefls 
of  the  rites,  fresh  libations  of  wine  were  poured  upon  the  altar,  and  additional 
incense  thrown  upon  the  flames. 

The  flesh  of  the  victim  was  never,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  consumed  on 
the  altar,  but  was  reserved  for  a  family  feast  in  private  sacrifices,  and  for  a 
priestly  banquet  {epulae  sacrificales — polluctum)  on  public  occasions. 

There  were  certain  distinctions  observed  in  the  forms  of  sacrificing  to  the 
Celestial  Gods  (Di  Superi)  and  to  the  Gods  of  the  Nether  Worid  {Bi  Inferi.) 

In  sacrificing  to  the  Celestial  Gods,  the  ceremonies  were  performed  by  day. 
The  altar  was  placed  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  the  sacrificer  was  arrayed 
in  white  robes,  and  when  he  prayed,  raised  his  hands  to  heaven ;  the  victims 
were,  if  possible,  white;  w^en  slaughtered,  the  neck  was  turned  upwards,  and 
the  knife  thrust  in  from  above,  (imponehatury)  the  blood  was  poured  upon  the 
altar,  and  the  entrails  alone  were  consumed. 

In  sacrifices  to  the  Gods  of  the  Nether  World,  (Jnferiae^)  all  these  circum- 
stances were,  as  far  as  possible,  reversed.  The  ceremonies  were  performed  by 
night ;  the  altar  was  placed  in  a  trench ;  the  sacrificer  wore  black  garments, 
and  prayed  with  his  hands  turned  down ;  the  victims  were  always  of  a  dark 
colour ;  when  slaughtered,  the  head  was  turned  down,  and  the  knife  thrust  in 
fix)m  below,  (supponehatur^)  the  blood  was  poured  into  the  trench,  and  the 

1  See  C»to  R.  B.  132.  134.  139.    Senr.  ed  Yirg.  JEn.  ix.  641.    Panl  DIae.  s.t.  Macttu,  p.  19& 

Benoe  the  Terbs  Mactabk  and  Immolarb  are  used  Id  the  general  sense  of  To  offer  in  $aeriJleB, 

S  Wben  aaorifloe  waa  offend  to  aea  or  river  Gods,  the  entrails  were  cast  into  the  wavts  M 

ai 
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whole  animal  was  ooosnmed,  becaose  it  was  held  nnlawfiil  to  turn  to  the  semoe 
of  man  any  object  which  had  been  deToted  to  the  infernal  powers.  Even  the 
libations  were  made  in  a  different  manner.  In  one  case,  the  ladle  (jpaiera) 
was  held  with  the  palm  of  the  hand  tamed  upwards,  (manu  supina^)  and  the 
wine  was  ponred  out  bj  a  forward  inclination;  in  the  other,  the  hand  was 
mverted,  and  the  patera  tamed  apside  down, — ^the  former  act  was  termed 
lAbare^  the  latter  Ddibare. 

Bacred  Vteasila. — ^We  shall  give  a  list  of  these,  accompanied  bj  illastrations 
of  the  different  objects,  some  of  which  have  been  placed  at  the  end  of  Chapters 
VIU.  and  IX. 

Acerra  s.  Turibulum  s.  Areula  Turaria. — ^The  box  in  which  incense  was 
eontained  and  brought  to  the  altar.  It  most  not  be  confoonded  with  the  Censer 
employed  in  Jewish  rites,  a  Tcssel  in  which  incense  was  consumed.  Hor.  C. 
III.  yiii.  2.  Tirg.  Ma.  V.  744.  Grid.  Epp.  ex  P.  17.  yiii.  39.  Pers.  S.  II. 
5.  comp.  Fanl.  Diac.  s.y.  p.  18.    Cio.  de  Legg.  11.24.    See  (1)  p.  288. 

Patera  s.  PateUa  signifies  generally  ajht  plate  or  shalkno  saucer;  but  in 
connection  with  sacrifices  denotes  a  ladle  with  or  without  a  handle,  used  for 
pouring  libations  of  wine  upon  the  altar.  Many  paterae^  formed  of  earthenware 
and  bronze,  have  been  preserved,  and  may  be  seen  in  all  considerable  collections. 
See  (2)  p.  283. 

Smpuvium  s.  Simpulum  is  defined  by  Paulns  Diacon.  s.t.  p.  337,  to  be— 
Vaa  parvulum  rum  dissimUe  cyatho^  q*io  vinum  in  tacrificUs  libabatur.  It  is 
very  fireqnently  represented  on  coins  and  other  ancient  monuments,  and  being 
always  of  smidl  size,  gave  rise  to  the  proverb,  excitare  Jluctus  in  simpulOy  i.e.  to 
make  much  ado  about  nothing.  Yarro  L.L  Y.  §  124.  et  ap.  Non.  8.v.  Simpu" 
rttimp.875.  ed.Oerl.   Cic.  de  Orat.  II.  51.  de  Legg.  III.  16.    See  ("8)  p.  283. 

Guttus. — ^A  bottle  with  a  long  narrow  neck,  used  for  the  same  purpose  as  the 
patera  and  the  simpulum.  Yarro  L.L.  Y.  §  124.  Plin.  H.N.  XYI.  38.  An 
excellent  representation  is  given  on  the  first  of  the  two  large  coins  engraved  in 
the  next  page. 

Prae/eriadum  is  defined  to  be —  Vas  aeneum  sine  ansa  patens  summum^  velut 
pelvis  quo  ad  sacrijtcia  utebantur.    Festus  and  Paul.  Diac.  s.v.  p.  248.  249. 

Aspergillum  is  a  word  not  found  in  any  classical  author,  but  is  used  by 
writers  on  antiquities  to  denote  an  object  very  frequently  represented  in  connec- 
tion with  Koman  sacrifices,  and  whidi  was  evidently  a  sort  of  brush  used  for 
sprinkling.    See  (4)  p.  283. 

Secespita^  Cuuer^  Securis^  all  denote  knives  and  axes  employed  in  slaughter- 
ing and  disonbowelling  the  victims.  Several  instraments  of  this  kind,  varying 
in  shape,  are  frequently  represented  on  coins  and  bas  reliefs ;  but  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  decide  which  of  them  was  the  Seeespita^  notwithstanding  the  defini- 
tion, unfortunately  mutilated,  of  it  given  by  Festus  (s.v.  p.  348.)  af^r  Antestins 
Labeo,  and  by  Paulus  Diaconus  (s.v.  p.  386.)  Comp.  Serv.  Yii^.  iBn.  lY.  262. 
and  Sueton.  Tib.  25.     See  p.  859. 

On  the  denarius  of  Nero,  figmied  in  page 
240.  are  represented  a  Simpulum,  a  7Vt/ms, 
a  Patera,  and  a  Lituus,  the  first  being 
generally  regarded  as  the  symbol  of  the 
PonHficatus^  the  second  of  ^Fmrahis,  the 
third  of  Vllmratus,  sod  the  fourth  of  the 
Auguratus,  On  the  Denarius  of  Caesar,  of 
which  a  cut  is  annexed,  are  represented  a  ^mpub/My  %  Seewrie  or  DMbra^ 
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irbild  on  the  revenw,  the  fb 

~  new  colon;  is  represented  mvtdng  out 

k     the  Iioly  circuit  of  tbe  wills  with  • 

k    plough.  {See  pp.  5,  118). 

M       On  the  first  of  the  coiu  figured  be- 

9  low,  which  ii  the  levcrae  of  •  itfa 

f    brui  of  U.  Atireliiu,  ue  f^nocDted  ft 

Simpulum,  aLilvus,  a  GitlUu,  an  At- 

pergiilum,  and  a  Cidler  or  Sece^Ua. 

On  the  seocmd,  which  h  the  rercrac  of  a  large  bra»  of  Caligula,  the  Emperor 

It  represented  ucriGcing  at  an  allar  placed  before  the  portico  of  a  temple,  with 

a  patera  in  bis  band,  and  with  his  head  covered;  (capile  velalo;)  infiont 

of  him  ii  a  Popa,  naked  to  the  waist,  holding  the  victim,  and  at  his  aide  a 

Camlbu,  bearing,  pech^M,  a  Praeferieithm,  or  some  such  vesseL 


jjonet^  were  large  plaice  or  diahee  emplojed  at  baoqaets  and  at  nerifisM, 
tfoa  which  tbe  viands  or  portions  of  the  victims  were  lud,  as  when  Tirgil,  in 
deavibing  rich  soil,  dcctares 

hie  fsrtilis  utm, 
Hie  latida,  quolem  pateris  LbBmui  et  aani, 
IizSaTlt  quum  pinKula  ebur  Tyirhenos  ad  was 
Uuidbna  et  pandjg  fumanda  reddlmai  exta,— 0.  II.  131. 

BiwVK*a- — Epulum.  Epulae. — Erery  year,  during  the  LtuU  Somani, 
■nd  at  other  periods  also,  a  feast  termed  Epulum  Java  was  spread  in  the  Capl- 
toL  The  itatoe  of  Jopiter  was  placed  at  table  in  a  reclining  posture,  whila 
IboM  of  Jono  and  llinerva  ait  upright  on  each  side  of  him.  Senators  bdn; 
admitted  to  share  in  the  banquet. '  Moreover,  the  temples  of  many  Gods,  pn>- 
bably  of  all  belonging  to  the  highest  class,  contuned  couches  or  sofas  tenoed 
Pulvinaria,  and  it  was  not  uncommon  for  tbe  Senate  in  Beaaons  of  great  eiultaUon 
or  depression,  to  order  the  statues  of  «otne  or  of  all  these  drakes  to  be  lud  upon 
the  couches  in  pain,  and  banquets  to  be  served  up  to  them,  either  in  the  temploa 
themselves  or  in  some  place  of  pablio  resort,  an^  such  a  solemnity  was  termed 
Xorfuteniiinn.  The  firat  display  of  this  kind  is  said  to  have  taken  place  B.C. 
S99,  daring;  tbe  ravages  of  a  pestilence,  in  obedience  to  an  injunction  oontuned 
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ID  the  Sibylline  books — Duumviri  sacris  faciundis,  Lectisternio  tutks  primum 
tJi  urbe  Romana  facto^  per  dies  octo  ApMnem  Latanamque,  Dianam  ei  Her- 
atlemy  Mercurium  atmie  Neptunum  tribuSy  quam  amplissime  turn  apparari 
poteraty  stratis  lectis  ptacavere  (Liv.  V.  13.) — Turn  Lectisternium  per  triduum 
habUum^  Deeemviris  Sacrorum  curantibus.  Sex  pulvinaria  in  conspectu 
Juere:  lovi  ac  lunoni  unum:  alterum  Neptuno  ac  Minervae:  tertiujn  Marti 
ac  Veneri:  quartitm  ApolUni  ac  Dianae :  quintum  Vulcanoac  Vestae:  sextum 
Mercurio  ac  Cereri  (Lit.  XXII.  10.  B.C.  217.) — In /oris  pMicis  ubi  Lectis- 
temium  eraty  Deorum  capita^  quae  in  lectis  erant^  averterunt  se  (Lit.  XL. 
69.  B.C.  179.) 

The  above  paasages,  it  will  be  observed,  all  refer  to  extraordinaiy  solemnities 
of  rare  occurrence ;  for  although  the  first  Lectisternium  was  celebrated  in  B.C. 
899,  there  were  only  three  others  during  tlic  next  seventy  years ;  (Liv.  YIII. 
25;)  but  it  would  appear  that  as  early  as  B.C.  191,  Lectistemia  formed  part 
of  the  ordinary  worship  of  certain  Gods,  and  were  going  on  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year— P.  Comelium  Cn.  flium  Scipionem  et  Af.  AciUum  Gla- 
brionem  ConsuleSy  inito  magistratu^  Patres^  priusquam  de  provinciis  agerent^ 
res  divinas  Jacere  maioribus  hostiis  iusserunt  in  omnibus  fanisy  w  quibus 
Lectisternium  maiorem  partem  anni  pieki  solet  .  .  .  ea  omnia  sacri- 
fida  laeta  fuerunty  primisque  hostiis  perlitatum  est  (Liv.  XXXYI.  1 ;  the  words 
printed  in  capitals  occur  ag^n  in  XLII.  SO.) 

A  SuppUcaHo  was  frequently  combined  with  a  Lectisternium ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  latter  is  always  implied  when  we  meet  with  such  expressions  as — 
Decretum^  ut  quinque  dies  circa  omnia  pulvinaria  supplicaretur  (Liv.  XXX« 
21.^ — Quoniam  ad  omnia  pulvinaria  supplicatio  decreta  est  (Cia  in  Cat.  III. 
10.) — Miro  certamine  procerum  decemuntur  suppUcationes  ad  omnia  ptU* 
vinaria  (Tadt.  Ann.  XIV.  12.) 

SelHstemium, — Since  it  was  the  practice  for  women  among  the  Romans  to 
sit  and  not  to  recline  at  meals,  when  a  banquet  was  presented  to  female  deities 
alone,  it  was  denominated  not  Lectistemiumy  but  SeUxstemium} 

Convivium  PubUcum^  a  public  banquet,  was  also  a  religious  rite,  connected 
sometimes  with  a  Lectisternium^  sometimes  with  other  solemnities;  but  the 
expression  is  not  always  employed  in  the  same  sense.  It  occasionally  signifies 
an  exercise  of  hospitality  on  the  part  of  all  householders  who  prepared  repasts, 
threw  open  their  doors,  and  invited  all  who  passed  by  to  partake.  Thus  Livy, 
after  recording  the  first  Lectisternium  in  the  words  quoted  above  from  Y.  13, 
proceeds — Pnvatim  quoque  id  sacrum  celebratum  est.  Tota  urbe  patentibus 
ianuiSy  promiscuoque  usu  rerum  omnium  in  propatulo  posito  notos  ignotosque 
passim  advenas  in  hospitium  ductos /erunt.  Again,  when  we  read  (Liv.  XXII. 
1.  B.C.  217) — Postremo  Decembri  iam  mense  ad  aedem  Satumi  Romae 
inimolatum  esty  Uctistemiumque  imperatum  {et  eum  tectum  Senatores  straverunt) 
et  convivium  publicum — it  may  be  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  the  Senate 
enjoined  the  citizens  in  general  to  keep  open  house,  or  voted  a  sum  of  money 
fit>m  the  public  funds  for  a  repast,  of  which  all  who  thought  fit  might  partake  at 
that  festive  season.  Agpun,  the  Eptdum  lovis,  to  which  Senators  were  admitted, 
might  be  regarded,  in  a  restricted  sense,  as  a  Convivium  Publicum ;  and  lastly, 
the  magnificent  entertainments  given  in  the  forum  or  some  temple  by  persons  of 
wealth,  especiaUy  towards  the  doso  of  the  republic,  in  which  large  bodies  of 
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their  friends,  and  sometimes  tlic  oommmiity  at  large,  were  the  guests,  fell  under 
the  head  of  Convivia  PuhUca.  These  frequently  formed  part  of  fimeral 
solemnities,  (epulum  Junebre,)  as,  for  example,  that  given  by  Q.  Maximos  on 
the  death  of  Afiicanus,  to  which  he  invited  the  whole  Koman  people — Q^um 
epidum  Q,  Maximus  Africani  patrui  sui  nomine  poptdo  Romano  daret  (Cic. 
pro  Moren.  86 ;)  and  that  in  honour  of  P.  Licinios  Crassus,  who  had  been 
Pontifex  Maximus,  of  which  Livy  says  (XXXIX.  46.  B.C.  188)— P.  Xtcnrn 
funeris  causa  visceratio  data,  et  gladiatores  CXX pugnaverunt,  et  ludi/unebres 
per  triduum  facii,  post  ludos  Epulum.  In  quo^  quum  toto  foro  strata  tricUnia 
essent,  &o.  So  Julius  Caesar — Adiecit  epuluniy  et  viseerationem  ac,  post  Hia^ 
paniensem  vtcton'am,  duo  prandia ;  (Sueton.  Caes.  88 ;)  and  in  Africa,  upon 
the  accession  of  Otho— Crescent  Neronis  Ubertus  Epulum  pUbi  oh  laetitiam 
recentis  imperii  obtulerat  (Tacit.  Hist.  I.  76.) 


0»BtMt  and  their  ciasalAcaiioii. — Public  Games  (Ludi)  formed  ao  im- 
portant feature  in  the  worship  of  the  Gods,  and  in  the  earlier  ages  were  always 
regarded  as  religions  rites ;  so  that  the  words  Ludi,  Feriae,  and  Dies  Festi, 
are  frequently  employed  as  synonymous.  Games  celebrated  every  year  upon  a 
fixed  day  were  denominated  Ludi  Siati.  Such  were  the  Ltidi  Romani  s. 
Magni,  held  invariably  on  the  4th  of  September;  the  Megalesia  on  4th 
AprU ;  the  Floralia  on  28th  April ;  and  many  others.  Games  celebrated  r^a- 
larly  every  year,  bnt  on  a  day  fixed  annually  by  the  public  authorities,  were 
called  Ludi  Conceptivi.  Such  were  the  Feriae  Latinos.  The  Ludi  Apolti' 
nares  were  Conceptivi  from  the  period  of  their  institution  in  B.C.  212,  until 
B.C.  208,  when  they  became  Siati,  being  fixed  to  the  5th  of  July  (Liv.  XXV. 
12.  XXVII.  28.)  Games  celebrated  by  order  of  the  Soiate,  of  the  magistrates, 
or  of  the  higher  priests,  to  commemorate  some  extraordinary  event,  such  as  a 
victory,  or  to  avert  a  pestilence,  were  called  Ludi  ImperaHvi ;  those  celebrated 
in  fulfilment  of  a  vow,  Ludi  Votivi.  Entertainments  of  a  similar  nature  were 
sometimes  celebrated  by  private  persons,  especially  at  the  obsequies  of  a  near 
kbasman.  Such  were  Ludi  Funehres.  Another  classification  of  Ludi  was  derived 
from  tlic  place  where  they  were  exhibited  and  the  nature  of  the  exhibition ;  and 
this  we  shall  adopt  in  the  following  sections.  Viewed  from  this  point,  they 
may  be  divided  into— 1.  Ludi  Cir censes,  chariot  races  and  other  games  exhibited 
in  a  Circus.  2.  Ludi  Scenici,  dramatic  entertainments  exhibited  in  a  theatre. 
8.  Munera  Gladiatoria,  prize-fights,  which  were  usually  exhibited  in  an 
Amphitheatre. 

1.  Ludi  Cir censes. 

These  consisted  chiefly  of  Chariot  Races,  a  species  of  contest  in  which  the 
Romans  took  special  delight  finom  the  earliest  epochs.  Tradition  declared  that 
Romulus  celebrated  in  tliis  manner  the  Consualia,  (p.  371,)  and  he  is  said  to 
have  instituted  also,  in  honour  of  Mars,  the  horse  races  called  Equiria,  which 
continued  down  to  a  late  period,  and  were  held  twice  a-year,  on  the  27th  Feb- 
ruary (///.  Kal  Mart.)  and  14th  Mardi  (PrtJ.  Id.  Mart.)  in  the  Campos 
Martins,  or,  when  this  plain  was  overflowed  by  the  river,  on  a  fiat  space  on  the 
Coelian  Hill,  hence  termed  Minor  Campus.  ^ 

ctreum  Mwnimw. — In  order  that  such  shows  might  be  exhibited  with  greater 
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magnifioenoe,  Tarqniniiu  Prucns  formed  the  Raoe  CooiBe,  ever  after  distlDguished 
as  the  Cmcus  Maxihus,  in  the  hollow  between  the  Palatine  and  Aventine 
called  the  Vallis  MurciOy  and  surrounded  the  space  with  scaffolding  for  the 
convenience  of  the  spectators.  The  Circus  of  Tarquinius,  which  must  have  been 
repeatedly  altered  and  repaired  under  the  republic,  was  reconstructed  upon  a 
grander  scale  by  Julius  Caesar ;  and  almost  every  succeeding  emperor  seems  tc 
have  done  something  either  to  increase  the  splendour  of  the  edifice,  or  to  add  to 
the  comfort  of  the  public  ^ 

Tarquuiius,  we  are  assured,  not  only  constructed  the  Circus,  but  first  arranged 
the  shows  in  a  systematic  form,  and  introduced  gymnastic  contests,  the  performers 
having  been  brought  fipom  Etruria.  He  also  instituted  a  new  festival  in  honour 
of  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  which  was  observed  with  great  pomp  every  year, 
the  games  represented  being  styled  emphatically  Ludi  Romani,  or  Ludi  Magni 
QAy.  I.  86.) 

Since  the  first  Circus  was  constructed  by  Tarquinius,  the  name  of  Ludi  Cir^ 
censes  first  arose  at  this  period ;  and  thus  the  Litdi  Romani  instituted  by  him 
are  firequently  termed  jc«t  f^ox^v,  Ludi  Circenses.  But  there  were  a  great 
many  other  festivals  during  which  games  were  exhibited  in  the  Circus,  and 
whidi,  although  altogether  distinct  from  the  Ludi  Romania  were  with  equal 
propriety  termed  Ludi  Circenses.  Thus  Ludi  Circenses  were  exhibited  during 
the  festivals  of  Ceres,  (CereaZta,)  of  Apollo  (^Ludi  ApoUinares^)  of  Cybele, 
(Megalesia  s.  Ludi  Megalenses^)  of  Flora,  (Fhralia^)  and  many  others. 

General  Form  of  Che  Circas.— Tlie  most  complete  account  of  the  Circus 
Maximus  is  to  be  found  in  Dionysius  (III.  68.)  It  is  to  be  observed,  that 
although  he  refers  the  first  construction  of  the  Circus  to  Tarquinius,  his  description 
relates  to  Uie  appearance  which  it  presented  in  his  own  times.  The  substance  of  the 
passage  in  question  is  to  the  following  effect :  ^^  Tarquinius  formed  the  greatest  of 
all  the  Circi,  that  which  is  situated  between  the  Aventine  and  the  Palatine.  .  .  . 
This  work  was  destined  in  the  course  of  time  to  become  one  of  the  most  beautiinl 
and  wonderfiil  structtures  of  the  city.  The  length  of  the  Circus  is  three  stadia 
and  a  half,  (about  700  yards,)  and  the  breadth  four  plethra ;  (about  185  yards;) 
around  it,  along  the  two  greater  sides  and  one  of  the  lesser,  a  trench  (Euripus^ 
has  been  dug  for  the  reception  of  water,  ten  feet  in  breadth  and  in  depth,  and 
behind  this  trench  a  triple  row  of  covered  porticoes,  one  above  the  other,  has 
been  built.  The  lowest  of  these  has  stone  seats,  like  those  in  the  theatres,  of 
small  elevations,  but  the  seats  in  the  upper  porticoes  are  of  wood.  The  two 
larger  sides  of  the  Circus  are  brought  together  and  unite,  being  connected  by 
one  of  the  shorter  sides,  which  is  semicircular  in  shape,  so  that  the  three  form 
one  oontinuous  portico  like  an  amphitheatre,  eight  stadia  (about  1620  yards)  in 
circumference,  sufficient  to  contain  150,000  persons.  But  the  remaining  smaller 
side  being  left  uncovered,  contains  starting  places  arched  over,  which  are  all 
opened  at  once  by  means  of  a  single  barrier.  There  is  also  another  covered 
portico  of  one  story,  which  runs  round  tlie  Circus  on  the  outside,  containing 
workshops  and  dwelling  houses  above  them.  Through  this  portico,  beside  ea(£ 
workshop,  are  entrances  and  staircases  for  those  who  come  to  see  the  shows,  so 
that  no  crowding  takes  place  among  so  many  tens  of  thousands  passing  in  and 
coming  ont.*^ 

Reserved  Seats, — ^According  to  the  description  given  in  Dionysius  of  the 
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Circus  Mdximus  m  oonstructed  hy  TarqniniuB,  each  of  tho  thirty  Cwriae  had  a 
space  assigned  to  it,  and  from  these  the  Plebeians  must  have  been  exdaded. 
After  all  political  distinctions  between  the  different  orders  in  the  state  had  dis- 
appeared, the  people  seem  to  have  sat  promiscuously,  until  Augustus  ordained 
that  the  front  seats  at  all  public  exhibitions  of  every  description  should  be  reserved 
for  Senators ;  and  places  were  set  apart  for  the  Equites  also  at  the  Ludi  CvT" 
censes  by  order  of  Nero.  ^ 

Area  of  the  Circus. — The  flat  space  encompassed  by  the  pordooes  was  care- 
fully levelled,  and  being  strewed  with  sand,  was  called  tho  Arena.  The  straight 
waU  by  which  the  Circus  was  terminated  at  one  end  bad  one  large  entrance  in 
the  centre,  by  which  the  solemn  processions  filed  into  the  interior.  On  each  side 
of  the  central  entrance  were  smaller  openings,  ( OsHa^)  which  led  from  tho  outside 
into  small  arched  chambers  called  Carceres^  where  the  chariots  stood  before  the 
commencement  of  the  race.  The  Carceres  were  closed  towards  the  Arena  by 
doors  termed  Claustra  or  Repagula^  fastened  by  a  cross  bar,  and  so  contrived 
that  they  could  be  flung  open  dl  at  once,  and  thus  allow  the  chariots  to  dart 
forward  with  a  fair  start.  The  wall  whidi  contained  the  Carceres  was  orna- 
mented at  the  top  with  battlements,  and  from  this  circumstance  is  sometimes 
termed  Oppidum.  '  Down  the  Arena,  parallel  to  the  two  larger  sides,  but  not 
reaching  to  either  extremity,  and  nearer  to  the  left  hand  side  than  to  the 
right,  ran  a  low  wall,  the  Spina.  At  each  end  of  the  Spina  rose  a  group 
of  three  small  conical  pillars  clustered  together ;  these  were  the  Metae.  Between 
the  Carceres  and  the  nearest  Meta^  a  straight  line  was  drawn  with  chalk 
across  the  Circus ;  this  was  variously  termed  Alba  Linea,  Creta^  Calx.  *  On 
the  top  of  the  Spina  stood  small  frames  or  tables  supported  on  pillars,  and 
also  small  pieces  of  marble  in  the  shape  of  eggs  or  dolphins.  The  frames 
were  the  Phalae ;  the  pieces  of  marble,  according  to  their  form.  Ova  or  Del" 
phini.  Finally,  Augustus  erected  in  the  Circus  Maximus  an  obelisk  which  he 
transported  from  Egypt,  the  same  which  now  stands  in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo ; 
and  a  second  obelisk  of  much  larger  dimensions  was  brought  to  Italy  by  Con- 
stantius,  and  placed  also  in  the  Circus  It  now  stands  in  front  of  the  great 
church  of  St  Giovanni  in  Laterano. 

The  description  of  Dionysius,  and  what  has  been  said  in  the  last  paragraph, 
will  be  more  easily  understood  by  referring  to  the  ground  plan  in  the  next  page, 
which  is  taken  chiefly  from  a  Circus  of  which  considerable  remains  are  still  visible 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Rome,  and  which  is  commonly  known  as  the  Circos 
of  Caracalla.  Annexed  to  the  plan  are  cuts  from  two  large  brass  coins,  one  of 
Trajan,  in  which  we  clearly  diBtingnish  the  obelisk  of  Augustus,  the  external 
portico,  the  Spina^  the  Metae^  the  Phala  with  its  Ova,  and  the  Temple  of  the 
Sun ;  the  other  of  Balbinus,  representing  one  of  the  groups  of  Metae. 

In  addition  to  the  Circus  Maximus^  we  hear  of  the  Circus  Flaminius^  con- 
structed in  the  Praia  Flaminia  by  C.  Flaminius  when  Censor,  B.C.  220 ;  of 
the  Circus  of  Flora,  which  lay  between  the  Collis  Quirinalis  and  the  Collis 
Hortulorvm ;  of  the  Circus  of  Kero  which  occupied  the  ground  on  which  St« 
Peter^s  now  stands ;  and  of  some  others  of  less  note ;  but  although  these  differed 
from  the  Circus  Maximus^  and  from  each  other  in  magnitude,  we  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  there  was  any  variation  in  the  general  disposition  of  the 
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4i(fafent  {MiU.    Bavinf  thenforadMcribedtliBgoienlfarmofaBoniMiCiTciu^ 
WB  mm/  now  piDOMd  to  pyt  wma  acooont  of  tbe  thowi  uhibited. 


A.  Vtt  Arena. 

B.  The  ^pina. 

C.  TittMetae. 

D.  Tbe^unptu. 

E.  Tbe  Careera. 
f.  Tbc  Alba  LitMa. 
G.  TheSeMa. 


CbartM  uJ  ntma  Baca. — The  moat  important  and  the  m<M  aoi 
portion  of  tbe  aboirt  conauted  of  Chariot  Races.  The  ofaarioU  n eie  drawn  m 
timca  by  fbnr  bonea,  (^Quadrigae,)  ■ometimea  hj  ttro,  (Bigot,)  and  sometii 
(hoogfa  rarely,  by  three  (^Trigae.)  There  were  race*  botveen  mounted  bona 
also,  {Equi  itr^alaTet,)  and  occasioaallj  each  rider  had  two  borees,  vanldng 
from  one  to  the  other  {DauUora — Equi  dauUorH.)  When  Chariot  Raoea 
•rere  about  to  be^  DauUom  rode  niand  the  Goune  to  annoonce  tbe  com- 
menoement  of  tbe  sport* ;  and  we  leam  &om  andent  moDiuneiita  on  which 
Chariot  Baoee  are  depicted,  that  tlie  ohariots  irero  fieqaently  attended  bj  riden, 
wbOM  bnsinen  was,  in  all  probability,  to  ^e  tbem  aauatanoe  in  case  of  any 
accident,  and  to  ohccr  them  on. ' 

Miana.  Cvrricftia. — The  Dumber  of  ohariota  whioh  contended  togetber  in 
KM  race  was  alwaja  fonr,  nntU  tbe  time  of  Domitian,  by  whom  it  wsa  increased 
toiix.  EmIi  of  these  matchea  waa  termed  a  MiMtti,  and  thenmnber  of  Mittu* 
in  one  day  was  regnlarly  twen^-foni',  slthoogb  in  ancient  times  a  twenty-filth 
waa  addad,  and  the  oott  defrayed  by  volimtary  oontribaliMU.  The  four  eharioia 
banc  placed  each  in  a  separate  Career,  tM  sisiul  fM  atartiag  waa  given  by 


tpagala  i 


....,»  swnal  R 

t  of  the  Games,  iEditor  SptetaeuS^  who  was  nsnally  o 

:u_.u    «._  •■.__»_  A — „  I,  nl^kin,  (Mappa,)  upon  t 

Mly,  and  tbe  cbartoti  daahed  oi 


.  '  of  Hw 
faighw  nugistratee,  by  throwing  down  a  Mfkin,  (Mappa,)  npon  which  the 
"         '        reflimg  baoksi     '' . .  •  •"  — 


They 
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nn  seven  times  toxmd  the  l^pina^  keeping  it  always  on  tb^  left  hand ;  and  tin 
chariot  which  first  crosBed  the  Alba  Linea  as  it  completed  the  seventh  ronnd  was 
the  conqueror.  Each  circuit  was  termed  a  Curriculum ;  and  that  no  confusion 
might  arise  with  regard  to  the  number  of  circuits  which  had  been  performed,  at 
the  termination  of  each  round  one  of  the  Ova  or  of  the  Ddphini  was  phiced  on 
one  of  the  Phalae^  and  then  the  spectators  could  at  a  glance  perceive  the  progress 
of  the  race.  It  was  of  oonise  a  great  object  to  keep  close  to  the  Spina  and  to 
tarn  round  the  extremities  as  sharply  as  possible.  Hence  the  accidents  which 
firequently  hi^pened  by  the  wheels  striking  against'the  Meta^  (as  in  the  fiEunons 
description  of  a  Chariot  Race  in  the  Electra  of  Sophodes,)  and  hence  the  phrase 
in  Horace — Metaque  fervidis  evitata  rotis.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add, 
after  what  has  b^  said  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  that  although  we  may 
fairly  render  Carceres  by  ike  starting  posts  we  can  never  with  propriety  trans- 
late Meta  as  the  goal  or  winning  post.  In  modem  racing  there  is  nothing  cor- 
responding to  the  Meta;  and  in  the  Circus  the  Alba  Linea  was  the  goaL^ 

Factiones  CircL — ^The  drivers  (Aurigae — Agitatores — Bigarii—  Quadrigarii 
— Factionarit)  of  the  chariots  were  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  oolonr 
of  their  garments,  one  being  always  dressed  in  white,  another  in  green,  the  third 
in  red,  and  the  fourth  in  blue.  Hence,  from  the  keenness  with  which  difierent 
persons  espoused  the  cause  of  the  different  colours,  arose  four  parties  or  Factiones 
Cird,  which  were  named  respectively  the  Factio  Albata^  the  Factio  Prasiniij 
the  Factio  Russata^  and  the  Factio  Veneta.  The  eagerness  of  those  who 
favoured  the  contending  colours  firequently  rose,  as  might  be  anticipi^ed,  to 
furious  excitement  and  tmnnlt,  and  on  one  celebrated  occasion,  at  Constantinople 
in  A.D.  532,  produced  the  terrible  riot  and  massacre  known  in  histoiy  as  Uie 
Nika  sedition,  in  which  upwards  of  30,000  persons  are  said  to  have  perished. 
The  progress  of  this  appalling  cahunity  has  been  depicted  with  terrible  force  bj 
Gibbon  (Chap.  XL.) 

When  Domitian  intrudnoed  the  practice  of  making  six  duoiots  start  in  each 
Missus,  two  new  Factiones  were  necessarily  added,  the  gold  and  the  purple — 
Factio  Aurata — Factio  Purpurea ;  but  these  were  soon  dropped,  or,  at  least, 
not  steadily  maintained. 

It  would  appear  thas  the  Factio  Ptasina,  the  Vvridis  Pamuct  of  Juvenal, 
was  the  favourite  of  the  greater  number  of  the  Emperors,  and  hence  moat 
generally^  popnlar. ' 

AtUaiae. — Gynmasdo  contests  also  formed  a  part  of  the  Ludi  CSrooiast , 
and  as  the  Greeks  had  their  wi»r§L^M,  so  the  Bomans  combined  the  ^t  chidP 
exercises  into  a  Qfdnquertinm^ '  consisting  of  foot  races,  (CW-stu,)  leapmg', 
{SdUus^  wrestling,  (Lucto,)  throwing  the  quoit,  {DiKi  tiacfits,)  and  hurling- 
Uie  javelin  (/ocuJcUio.)  Sometimes  the  group  was  varied,  and  boxing 
{PugilcUus)  substitated  for  one  of  the  above.  Yonths,  from  the  eariiest  timesy 
were  in  the  habit  of  passing  a  portion  of  each  day  in  the  Campus  Martius, 
practising  these  manlj  sports,  as  well  as  riding  (Equitaiu))  and  swimnung, 
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(NateUh,)  while  under  the  emphe  large  oonrts  called  Gymnasia  or  Palaestrai 
were  senerallj  attached  for  this  purpose  to  the  great  Th^mae  or  pabtio  bathing 
establuhmentB. 

I^adns  TrotaM. — ^A  sort  of  mock  fight  performed  by  Patrician  youths  on 
horseback,  well  nnderstood  from  the  spirited  description  of  Virgil  (^n.  Y.  545 
—603.)  This  show  was  said  to  have  been  instituted  at  a  very  remote  period, 
was  revived  by  Jnlins  Caesar,  and  cultivated  under  succeeding  Emperors.  ^ 

JPagnm. — Sham  battles  were  also  exhibited,  in  which  infantry,  cavalry,  and 
elephants  contended,  the  camps  of  the  opposing  hosts  being  pitched  in  the  Area 
of  the  Circus. ' 

Tfmmmmchia, — Sea  fights  (^Navalia  Proelia)  were  occasionally  represented 
in  the  Circus,  the  Arena  being  filled  with  water.  Julius  Csesar,  Augustus,  and 
Domitian  dug  ponds  for  this  special  purpose  near  the  Tiber ;  Claudius  organized 
a  magnificent  Naumachia  on  the  Lacus  Fucinus;  Nero  usually  employed  an 
amphitheatre.  Observe  that  Naumachia  is  used  to  signify  not  only  the  sea- 
fight,  but  also  the  lake  or  tank  in  which  it  took  place. ' 

▼eaailo. — As  the  Roman  arms  extended  to  a  greater  and  greater  distance 
from  Rome,  the  productions  of  foreign  countries,  especially  strange  animals, 
were  finom  time  to  time  shown  off  in  public.  Thus  three  elephants  taken  from 
^nrrhus  formed  a  most  attractive  spectacle  in  the  triumph  of  Curius  Dentatus ;  and 
142  were  brought  over  from  Sicily  in  B.C.  251  by  Lucius  Metellus,  and  displayed 
in  the  Circus.  The  populace,  however,  soon  demanded  that  the  wild  beasts 
should  not  merely  be  exhibited,  but  that  they  should  be  matched  against  each 
other  or  against  armed  men ;  and  to  such  contests  the  term  Venationes  was 
applied.  The  first  Venatio,  properly  so  called,  took  place  at  the  games  of  M. 
Fnlvins  Nobilior,  B.C.  186,  after  which  they  gradually  became  more  and  more 
fimjuent,  until  towards  the  dose  of  the  republic,  no  Ludi  Circenses  would  have 
been  considered  complete  without  its  Wild  Beast  Hunt ;  and  Julius  Caesar  found 
it  necessary  to  cause  the  Euripus  to  be  dug  as  a  protection  to  the  spectators. 
Under  the  empire,  the  great  Amphitheatres  were  usually  employed  for  these 
shows. 

The  number  of  animals  destroyed  on  many  occasions  almost  transcends  belief. 
In  the  second  consulship  of  Pompeius,  B.O.  55,  500  lions,  410  panthers  and 
leopards,  and  18  elephants,  were  killed  in  five  days;  Julius  Csesar  turned  400 
lions  loose  all  once ;  Caligula,  at  a  festival  in  honour  of  Drusilla,  caused  500 
bears  to  be  put  to  death  in  one  day ;  and  in  the  games  celebrated  on  the  return 
ot  Trajan  from  Dacia,  11,000  wild  animab  were  butchered.  * 

Venatio  DirepHonis. — ^The  elder  Gordlan,  when  Quaestor,  planted  the  area 
of  the  Circus  with  trees,  so  as  to  resemble  a  forest,  and  turned  loose  a  multitude 
of  deer,  wild  sheep,  elks,  boars,  and  other  kinds  of  game.  The  populace  were 
then  invited  to  enter  the  enclosure,  and  carry  away  whatever  they  could  kill. 
Hifl  example  was  followed  by  Philip,  by  Probus,  and  by  others;  amusements  of 
this  description  being  styled  Venationes  Direptionis,  * 
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Rewards  of  Tictory. — ^Branches  of  the  palm  tree  were  presented  to  the  oon- 
qnerors  in  the  different  contests,  and  also  more  snbstantial  rewards,  snch  as 
unreaths  made  of  gold  and  silver  wrought  in  imitAtion  of  leaves,  snms  of 
money,  horses,  silken  tunics,  linen  vestments  embroidered  with  gold,  and  the 
like.    All  these  are  frequently  included  under  the  general  title  of  Pabnae,  ^ 

PoMpA  cirei. — We  have  already  adverted  to  the  fact,  that  Ludi  in  general 
were  regarded  as  religious  rites ;  and  acoordingly  we  find  that  the  Ludi  Circenses 
commenced  with  a  solemn  procession,  which  deifiled  from  the  Capitol,  and  passing 
through  the  Forum,  entered  the  Circus  Maximus.  The  principal  magistrates 
headed  this  Pompa  Circi^  as  it  was  called ;  youths  on  the  verge  of  manhood, 
organised  in  bands  as  cavalry  and  infantry,  followed ;  next  came  the  performers 
who. were  about  to  take  a  part  in  the  sports ;  then  numerous  bodies  of  dancers 
and  musicians ;  and  lastly  the  images  of  all  the  most  important  deities,  carried 
on  firames  called  Fercula^  or  in  sacred  vehicles  called  Thensae,  preceded  by 
men  who  bore  incense  boxes  of  gold  and  silver.  After  the  various  paw>nages 
and  objects  composing  this  train  had  occupied  the  places  assigned  to  them,  the 
ohief  magistrate  present,  assisted  by  the  higher  priests,  proceeded  to  ofler 
sacrifice.    When  this  was  concluded,  the  shows  commenced. ' 

2.  Ludi  Scenici. 

Oiicln  and  Progress  erthe  Roman  Drama. — Dramatic  exhibitions  were 
entirely  unknown  at  Rome  for  nearly  four  centuries  after  the  foundation  of  the 
city.  But  in  B.C.  361,  among  other  expedients  for  appeasing  the  wrath  of 
heaven  during  the  ravages  of  a  pestilence,  scenic  sports — Ludi  Scetdci^-^yfcrt 
introduced  fi^m  Etmria,  the  performers  in  which  were  termed  Ludiones  or 
Histriones,  the  latter  word  being  formed  from  Hister,  which,  according  to  Livy, 
signified  a  Stage-Player  in  the  Tuscan  tongue.  These  entertainments  were  at 
first  of  a  very  simple  nature,  consistmg  solely  of  dances  accompanied  by  the 
music  of  the  flute.  By  degrees  a  sort  of  unpremeditated  farce  was  added  to  the 
dance,  but  the  art  contiuu^  in  a  very  rude  state  until  about  B.C.  240,  when 
Livius  Andronicus,  a  Greek  freedman,  introduced  Comedies  and  Tragedies,  trans* 
lated  from  his  native  language,  and  his  example  was  followed  by  Naevios, 
£nnius,  Flautus,  Pacuvius,  Accius,  Terentius,  and  many  others,  whose  pieces,  as 
fiir  as  our  knowledge  extends,  were  all  close  imitations  or  adaptations  of  Greek 
originals,  and  this  character  was  stamped  upon  the  Roman  Drama  until  the 
extinction  of  their  literature.  In  addition  to  plays  with  regular  plots,  (Fabulaey) 
farces  or  interludes,  called  ilftmi,  abounding  in  practical  jokes  and  coarse 
humour,  found  great  favour  with  the  public,  and  also  Atellanae^  (sc  fahulae^^ 
60  called  from  AuUa  in  Campania— entertainments  indigenous  in  Southern 
Italy,  in  which  the  characters  made  use  of  the  Oscan  Salect,  the  dialogoe 
being  in  a  great  measure  extemporaneous.  These  AteUanae  were  the  only  ^« 
of  stage-plays  in  which  a  Roman  citizen  could  appear  as  an  actor  without 
incurring  Infamia,  (p.  114).  Different  from  either  of  the  above  were  the 
Pantomimi,  imported  from  Alexandria  during  the  reign  of  Augustus.  In  theee 
there  was  neither  dialogue  nor  soliloquy,  but  a  single  performer  undertook  to 
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lepresent  in  dumb  Bhow,  bv  means  of  gesticulations  alone,  all  tbe  events  of  a 
complicated  tale. 

B^man  Theatre. — Although  formal  dramas  were  exhibited  in  B.C.  240, 
and  although  such  exhibitions  necessarily  imply  the  existence  of  a  stage,  of 
sceneiy,  and  of  decorations,  no  attempt  was  made  for  nearly  a  century  to  pro- 
vide comfortable  accommodation  for  the  spectators,  who,  unless  they  chose  to 
redine  upon  the  ground,  must  have  been  content  with  rough  scaffolding.  The 
construction  of  a  regular  theatre  was  first  commenced  in  B.C.  155,  but  the  work 
was  stopped  at  the  instance  of  Scipio  Nasica,  at  that  time  Consul,  and  the  Senate 
passed  a  decree  sternly  forbidding  such  effeminate  indulgences.^  A  few  yean 
afterwards,  however,  Lucius  Mummius,  the  destroyer  of  (>>rinth,  vanquished  the 
prejudices  of  his  oountiymen,  for  among  the  various  shows  which  enlivened  his 
Triumph,  a  drama  was  performed  for  the  first  time,  in  a  theatre  erected  after  the 
Greek  fashion.  (Tacit.  Ann.  XIY.  21.)  This,  it  must  be  observed,  and  all 
which  followed  it  for  nearly  a  hundred  yean,  were  merely  temporary  structures 
formed  of  wood,  which,  idthough  frequently  of  enormous  size  and  splendidly 
ornamented,  were  erected  for  a  particular  occasion  and  demolished  as  soon  as  the 
holiday  was  over. 

The  first  permanent  theatre  was  the  work  of  Pompaus  Magnus  after  his 
return  from  the  Mithridatic  War.  (B.C.  61.)  It  was  built  of  hewn  stone, 
upon  the  model  of  one  which  he  had  seen  at  Mitylene,  and  calculated  to  hold 
40,000  persons.'  A  second,  the  work  of  Cornelius  Balbus,  was  opened  a  few 
years  after  tbe  battle  of  Actinm;  and  a  third,  the  most  splendid  of  all|  still  a 
noble  ruin,  (see  page  60,)  bore  the  name  of  the  amiable  Marccllus,  the 
nephew  of  Augustus.  Tbese  are  constantly  alluded  to  as  the  three  theatres  of 
Rome,  are  mentioned  repeatedly  both  singly  and  collectively,  and  the  number 
was  still  the  same  in  tlie  reign  of  Nero;  but  we  must  take  into  account  also  the 
temporary  structures,  of  which  several,  as  we  are  informed  by  Yitruvius,  were 
built  up  and  pulled  down  every  year.  * 

Arrangement  of  the  different  parts  of  a  Roman  T%M(re.— With  regard  to 
the  internal  economy  of  the  more  ancient  temporary  structures  we  can  know  but 
little,  but  a  description  of  two  of  the  most  remarkable,  one  the  work  of  Soanms, 
the  step-son  of  Sulla,  when  Aedile;  the  other,  erected  by  Curio,  who  perished  in 
the  civil  wars  of  Cssar  and  Pompeius,  has  been  transmitted  to  us  by  Pliny,  and 
is  well  worthy  of  attention.  (H.N.  XXXYI.  15.)  In  so  far  as  the  permanent 
theatres  of  stone  are  concerned,  notwithstanding  the  information  contained  in 
the  works  of  ancient  writers  upon  architecture,  and  frequent  allusions  to  the  dif- 
ferent parts  in  the  ordinary  dassios,  antiquarians  found,  for  a  long  period,  much 
difiioulty  in  adjusting  the  details,  none  of  the  existing  ruins  being  sufficiently 
perfect  to  resolve  some  important  doubts.  By  the  discoveries  at  Pompeii,  where 
two  theatres  and  an  amphitheatre,  all  entire,  have  been  excavated,  every  difficulty 
has  been  removed  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  different  parts. 

A  theatre,  ancient  or  moaem,  may  be  conveniently  separated  into  two 
divisions, — 1.  The  part  devoted  to  the  spectators.  2.  The  part  devoted  to  the 
actors.  The  former  was  comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  Cavea^  the 
latter  under  that  of  Scena. 

The  Cavea  was  semicinmlar,  and  consisted  of  steps — Gradtu—ai  stone  or 
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ftwUe,  tiring^  in  saooeaaoii  one  abore  the  other,  each  row  bebg  of  ooonv 
fiuther  removed  from  the  stage  than  the  one  in  front  of  it  In  oraer  that  ibb 
tpeetatOTB  might  gain  easy  access  to  the  different  parts  of  the  honse,  and 
might  enter  or  retire  without  confusion — no  easy  matter  when  thirty  or  forty 
thousand  persons  were  present  at  one  time— the  rows  of  steps  or  seats  wen 
divided  at  intervals  by  broad  passages,  called  Praectnctiones,  running  roond 
the  whole  seroicirde.  These  compartments  were  again  divided  into  smaller 
spaces  by  staircases — Scalae — converging  towards  the  centre,  these  ScaJae 
catting  across  the  Oradua^  which  formed  the  seats,  and  dividing  them  into 
wedge-shaped  compartments,  which  were  termed  Cunei.  The  various  Prae" 
emctiones  and  Scalae  communicated  with  apertures  called  Fomttoria,  which 
led  to  the  porticoes,  which,  rising  story  above  story,  ran  round  and  encom- 
passed the  whole  building. 

The  Scena  consisted  of  the  Scena  in  a  restricted  sense,  answering  to  the  modem 
Scene,  and  the  Pulpitwn  or  stage.  The  scene  itself,  in  accordance  with  a 
critical  canon  observed  with  mu(£  solicitude  by  the  Grecian  dramatists,  was 
▼erj  rarely  changed  during  the  course  of  the  same  play,  although  the  Scena 
Versatilis,  the  turning  scene,  and  the  Scena  DuctUis^  the  shifting  scene,  were  not 
altogether  unknown.  The  PulpUum  again  was  divided  into  the  Proscenium  or 
space  in  front  of  the  scene,  where  the  actors  stood  while  actually  engaged  in  the 
business  of  the  play,  and  the  Postscenium^  or  space  behind  the  scene,  to  which 
they  retired  when  they  made  their  exits. 

Orchestra, — We  have  as  yet  said  nothing  with  regard  to  the  semicircular 
area,  induded  by  the  straight  line  which  bounded  the  stage  in  front  and  the 
first  row  of  the  ascending  steps.  This  was  the  Orchestra,  and  the  purposes  to 
which  it  was  applied  constitute  the  principal  distinction  between  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  Grecian  theatres  and  those  of  Italy.  Orchestra  is  derived  directly 
from  o^x**^^*'*  (^  dance,)  and  in  the  Greek  theatre  this  space  was  always 
occupicKl  by  the  Chorus,  which  formed  such  a  conspicuous  feature  in  Greek 
Tragedy  and  in  the  old  Comedy  of  Athens.  Here  the  individuals  composing 
the  Chorus  performed  their  sacred  dances ;  here  they  chanted  their  songs ; 
and  whilst  the  different  characters  were  conversing,  the  leader  of  the  Chorus^ 
the  Coryphaeus,  stood  upon  the  altar,  (^^iXn,)  which  rose  to  a  level  with 
the  stage,  observing  the  progress  of  the  action,  and  ready,  as  their  representa- 
tive, to  take  a  part  in  the  dialogue.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Roman  Comedj, 
which  was  derived  from  the  New  Comedy  of  Athens,  there  was  no  Chorus; 
and  in  Roman  Tragedies,  both  the  Chorus  and  the  musicians  were  placed  upon 
the  stage  itself,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  Orchestra  was  left  vacant  for  the 
spectaton. 

On  the  next  page  we  have  given  a  ground  plan  of  two  theatres :  the  first  has 
been  delineated  fit>m  the  daxiription.  bS  d^wn  bj  TitniTia.  «.d  otber  «Kient 
writers ;  the  other  represents  one  of  the  theatres  actually  excavated  at  Pompeii. 

Reserved  Seats, — All  ranks  sat  promiscuously  until  B.C.  193,  when  the  elder 
8cipio  Afiioanus  passed  a  law  by  which  places  separate  fix>m  the  rest  of  the 
spectators  were  assigned  to  the  Senators,  and  when  regular  theatres  were  con- 
structed, the  Orchestra  was  set  apart  for  their  use.  In  the  year  B.C.  68,  a 
certain  L.  Roscius  Otho  carried  a  bill  (Lex  Roscia)  in  terms  of  which  fourteen 
rows  of  benches,  immediately  behind  those  of  the  Senators,  were  made  over  to 
the  Equites ;  and  although  the  first  attempt  to  enforce  this  measure  occasioned  a 
Slot,  which  was  with  difficulty  quelled  by  the  eloquence  of  Cicero,  the  distinctkn 
tins  introduced  was  maintained ;  and  to  say  that  a  person  sat  upon  the  fonfteen 


bcndNS,  (n  quatitarieeBii  ordimbiit  ttdere,)  ma  « 
hit  eqiKMrian  rank. ' 
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Auiaewtn,  Siparium, — Before  a  play  oommenced,  or  in  the  intenral  between 
two  pieces,  the  stage  was  ooncealed  by  a  cartain  csdled  Aulaeum  or  Siparium^ 
whidi  was  not  pulled  up,  as  those  in  modern  theatres  are,  when  the  performanoe 
oommenoed,  bnt  was  drawn  down  under  the  stage,  so  that  when  Horace  wishes 
to  express  that  certain  spectacles  were  sometimes  prolonged  for  four  hours  oi 
more,  he  says — 

Quataor  aut  plores  aulaba  prkmuhtub  in  horta. 

i.e.  the  curtain  is  kept  doum^  and  therefore  the  exhibition  oontmnes  for  thai 
space. 

DreM  •r  Act^m. — The  actors  (Histriones — Ludiones)  in  Tragedy  always 
wore  a  boot  called  Cothurnus^  (m^o^m; ,)  which  reached  half-way  up  the  le^, 
and  sometimes  almost  to  the  knees,  with  a  very  thick  sole  to  increase  the  appa- 
rent stature  of  the  performer.  The  actors  in  Comedy  always  wore  a  thin  slipper 
caUed  Soccus^  and  hence  Cothurnus  and  Soccus  are  employed  figuratively  to 
denote  respectively  Tragedy  and  Comedy.  Thus  Horace,  when  speaking  of 
Iambic  measure  (£p.  ad  Pis.  80.) — Hunc  Socci  cepere  pedem  grandesque  Co' 
ihumi;  and  again — Grande  munus  Cecropio  repetes  Cothumo  (C.  II.  i.  11.) 
Indignatur  item  privatis  ac  prope  Socco  =  Dignis  carminibus  narrari  coena 
Thyestae  (Ep.  ad  Pis.  90.)  On  the  other  hand,  the  actora  in  Mimes  (Mtmi,)  ^ 
appeared  with  bare  feet,  and  hence  were  termed  Planipedes,  and  the  farces 
themselves  Planipediae,  *  Actors,  generally  speaking,  concealed  their  features 
with  masks,  {Personae^')  which  were  fabricated  with  great  care  and  skill,  so  aa 
to  convey,  by  their  features,  a  general  idea  of  the  character  represented  by  the 
wearer. 

Amphitheatre*. — It  will  be  convenient  to  explain  here  the  distinction 
between  a  Theatre  and  an  Amphitheatre.  The  very  name  Amphitheatrum  or 
df*^tfii»T^o»,  i.e.  a  double  theatre,  or  a  theatre  aU  round,  is  almost  enough. 
If  we  suppose  the  whole  of  the  Cavea,  including  the  Orchestra,  of  one  theatre 
to  be  applied  to  the  Cavea  of  another  theatre  of  the  same  dimensions,  or,  which 
comes  to  the  same  thing,  if  we  suppose  the  semicircular  rows  of  Gradus,  instead 
of  being  terminated  by  the  straight  line  which  bounded  the  Pulpitum,  to  be 
continued  round  along  with  their  Praecinctiones,  Scalae,  Cunei,  and  Exterior 
PorUcoes,  so  as  to  complete  the  circle,  we  shall  form  an  accurate  idea  of  a  Roman 
Amphitheatre,  with  this  difference,  that  instead  of  being  perfectly  circular, 
it  was  usually  of  an  elliptical  or  oval  shape.  The  space  in  the  centre  formed 
by  the  Orchestras  of  the  two  theatres,  which  we  have  supposed  to  be  applied  to 
each  other,  was  called  the  Arena,  being  strewed  with  sand,  and  this  was  the 
spot  upon  which  the  various  exhibitions  to  which  the  building  was  devoted  were 
represented.  It  was  sunk  several  feet  under  the  level  of  the  lowest  row  of 
seats,  in  order  that  the  spectators  might  not  be  exposed  to  danger  from  the  wild 
beasts  which  wera  frequently  admitt^ ;  and  for  still  greater  security,  a  sort  of 
balustrade  called  Podium,  covered  with  trellis  or  net-work,  was  raised  on  the 
summit  of  the  bounding  walls,  and  through  the  interstices  those  who  occupied 
the  firnit  seats  gased  on  the  scenes  below.  Several  doors  opened  from  the  Arena^ 
oommunicating  with  various  apartments,  by  which  the  combatants  were  intro- 


1  ObwrT«  tbM  the  words  Mmm  and  Pantomimi  denote  alike  the  eotors  eod  the  entertain- 
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Inoed  ind  withdrew.    With  regard  to  these  combUiDtt  and  the  oonteMa  in 
which  tlie;  engaged,  we  shall  i^ak  at  length  in  the  section  on  Gladiators. 

Amphitheatna,   liJce  theatre*,  were  originallr  tempoiary  building  of  wood. 
Such  waa  the  corioni  struolnre  of  Cniio,  to  which  we  have  alreaay  alluded ; 
such  were  the  ampliitbeatres  of  Julius  Cesar,  (Dion  Cass.  XUH.  22.)  and  of 
Nero,  (TaciL  Ann.  XIII.  3\.   Suet.  Ner.  12.)  although  a  stone  ediBce  of  this 
descnption  was  erected  in  the  Campus  Hartius  by  fitatilius  Tanms  during  tlw 
reign  of  Angustos  (Dion  Cau.  XLI.  23.)    Bnt  these  and  all  eimilar  iioAa  annk 
bto    inugnificaooe   when    compared  with    tlw 
C:doaeum,  that  stupendous  ftbric   commeooed 
by  Vespasian  and  completed  b;  hie  son,  a  me- 
morial of  the  triumpluuit  ooodusion  ofthe  Jewiah 
war.    It  was  upwards  of  180  feet  in  lieigfat,  one- 
third  of  a  mile  iu  drcumference,  and  capable  of 
containing  easily  10l),00O  persona.'     The    | 
small  6gure  j;iv<^n  at  the  side  of  the  page  is 
taken  from  a  large  lirasa  of  Titus.     It  wne 
probably  struck  in  order  to  commeniorate 
ilie  oumpleuon  of  ilie  pile. 

Below  is  a  view  of  the  Ampliithealre  excavated 
at  Pompeii,  which  will  expUin  at  a  glance  th« 
general  appearance  and  inlenud  anangeoieDte  ofnidi  bnildinga. 


Fela.— The  andent  theatres  andamphitlieatres,  at  leait  all  of  large  uie,  wera 
open  to  the  sky,  and  hence  they  were  generally  etirroanded  by  porticoes  to  which  the 
spectators  might  retire  in  the  event  of  a  sudden  shower.  In  order  to  afford  shelter 
from  the  scorching  rays  of  the  san,it  was  cnstomaiy  to  ipread  an  awning  (Kela) 
of  whits  or  coloured  canvu  over  the  whole  of  the  interior ;  and  on  the  outside  waU 
of  the  ColoMenni,  rings  hewn  out  of  the  bioclu  of  atone  which  form  part  of  the 
ediSee,  are  still  visible,  which  wera  defined  to  receive  the  tall  poles  by  meane 
of  whioh  these  ooreringi  were  supported.     It  waa,  of  coarse,  impossible,  during 
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a  high  wind,  to  hoist  or  numage  such  an  unwieldy  ezpanBe  of  cbth ;  and  in  tlui 
case  the  people  were  obliged  to  shade  themselves  with  a  sort  of  broad  brimmed 
hat  called  a  Cauda,  or  to  hold  up  parasols  (Umbracula.)  ^  The  hnes  thrown 
npon  the  stage,  the  performers,  and  the  andienoe,  bj  the  coloured  canvas, 
afforded  Lucretius  an  illustration  of  one  of  his  doctrines  regarding  colour ;  and 
in  another  place  he  endeavours  to  explain  the  origin  of  thunder,  by  comparing 
^e  action  of  the  clouds  to  the  flapping  of  the  awning  when  agitated  by  a  sudden 
gust.' 

Sparsiones.  MissiUa,  ^. — ^Nocost  was  spared,  during  the  last  century  of  the 
republic  and  under  the  empire,  which  could  tend  to  increase  the  splendour  of  the 
eidiibitions,  or  gratify  the  craving  of  the  crowd  for  novelty.  The  Scene  was  over- 
laid sometimes  with  silver,  sometimes  with  ivory,  sometimes  with  gold ;  all  the 
instruments  used  on  the  stage  were  formed  of  ^e  predous  metals ;  while  in  the 
amphitheatre  the  sand  of  the  Arena  was  strewed  with  vermillion,  the  seats  of  the 
Podium  intertwined  with  golden  cords,  and  the  knots  covered  with  amber;  streams 
of  water  were  introduced,  which  coursed  between  the  seats,  and  diffused  a  grateftd 
coolness  as  they  murmured  along ;  statues  were  placed  on  the  stage  and  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  house,  which  were  constructed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  rain 
down  perfumes  on  the  Pulpitum  and  the  spectators,  these  showen  being  termed 
Sparsumes.  To  increase  the  good  humour  of  the  multitude,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  sports,  little  baUs  of  wood  were  thrown  down  (and  hence  the  name  itfu- 
sUia)  from  the  upper  story,  and  scrambled  for  by  those  below,  each  of  these 
MissiUa  containing  a  ticket  (^Tessera')  upon  which  was  written  the  name  of 
some  object  of  greater  or  less  value.  Sometimes  it  was  merely  a  basket  of 
fruit,  sometimes  a  horse,  or  a  robe,  or  a  sUve,  or  a  piece  of  plate,  or  a  sum  of 
money ;  and  the  holder  of  a  ticket  in  this  lottery  without  blanks  was  entitled 
to  receive  the  article  inscribed  upon  it,  by  making  application  to  an  officer 
appointed  for  the  purpose. '  Many  of  these  refinements  became  common  even 
in  the  small  country  towns  as  early  as  the  latter  half  of  the  first  century ;  for  we 
find  in  one  of  the  play-bills  scrawled  upon  the  walls  of  Pompeii,  the  exhibitor 
endeavouring  to  attract  a  large  audience  by  promising — Spabsiones  Vela 
Erunt. 

8.  Munera  Gladiatoria, 

We  now  proceed,  in  the  last  place,  to  notice  that  species  of  exhibition  which, 
towards  the  close  of  the  republic  and  under  the  empire,  was  more  popular  than 
any  other, .  and  which  has  been  justly  regarded  as  the  foulest  blot  upon  the 
national  character  of  the  Romans. 

Origin  and  progress  of  Gladiatorial  Shows, — Gladiatores  were  persons 
armed  with  deadly  weapons  who  fought  with  each  other  in  cold  blood,  usually 
in  pairs,  for  the  amusement  of  the  spectators,  until  one  (or  both)  of  the  com- 
batants was  killed  or  disabled.  The  origin  of  this  practice  mast  be  traced  to 
the  belief  existing  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  from  the  eariiest  periods,  that 
the  spuits  of  the  dead  took  delight  in  human  blood.  Hence  Achilles  is  repre- 
sented by  Homer  as  slaying  twelve  Trojan  captives,  and  casting  their  bodies  on 
the  funeral  pyre  of  Padrodus,  while  .£neas,  in  like  manner,  ofiers  up  eight  of 
his  prisoners  to  appease  the  Manes  of  Pallas  the  son  of  Evander.  (Mn,  X.  517.) 
Passing  on  to  historical  times,  the  custom  is  said  to  have  been  imported  into 

1  Mutlal.  XIV.  28  89l 

•  Lnerat  IV.  78.  VL  lOft. 
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Borne  from  Etmria,  and  the  first  example  is  afforded  by  Maroos  and  Decmnu 
Brutus,  who,  in  B.C.  264,  matched  together  gladiators  in  the  Forum  Boaritan^ 
when  celebrating  the  obeeqnies  of  their  father— Z>.  Junita  Bruiits  munus  gla* 
(Uatorium  in  honorem  de/uncH  patris  edidit  primus.  (liv.  Efut.  XVI.  TaL 
Max.  U.  iy.  7.)  The  practioe  from  this  time  forward  gndaally  gained  gnmnd. 
There  were  Lttdi  Junebres  in  B.C.  216,  at  which  twenty-five  pairs  fonght, 
{gladiatorum  paria  duo  et  vigintiy)  the  same  nnmber  in  B.C.  200,  and  sixty 
pairs  in  B.C.  183.^  Aa  the  taste  for  these  spectacles  increased  they  were  no 
longer  confined  to  funereal  rites,  bnt  formed  a  part  of  eveiy  important  pnblio 
solemnity,  and  were  introduced  occasionally  even  at  private  banquets.  Julius 
Gffisar  at  one  festival  presented  three  hundred  and  twenty  pairs  to  the  people, 
and  Trajan,  during  the  great  r^oicings  on  his  return  fix)m  Daoia,  which 
extended  over  one  hundred  and  twenty  days,  matched  together  ten  thousand 
gladiators.  Attempts  were  made  by  various  persons  at  different  times  to  restrain 
the  extravagance  of  private  individuals,  who  were  tempted  by  vanity  or  ambi- 
tiou  to  lavish  enormous  sums  on  these  displays.  Laws  were  proposed  and 
passed  by  Cicero,  by  Augustus,  by  Tiberius,  and  by  other  Emperors,  to  limit  the 
number  of  fighters,  and  to  check  excessive  expenditure,  bnt  these  were  neglected 
or  repealed  during  the  sway  of  worthless  princes,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to 
interdict  such  e^bitions  entirely  until  the  reign  of  Constantme  the  Great. 
They  were  partially  revived  under  Constantius,  Theodosius,  and  Yalentinianua, 
and  finaJl^  suppressed  by  Honorius. 

Traintng  of  Gladiators, — It  was  natural  that  much  care  should  be  bestowed 
on  the  preparations  for  shows  to  which  thousands  looked  forward  with  intense 
eagerness.  Begular  academies,  called  Ludi  gladiatoni,  or  simply  Ludi^  were 
devoted  to  the  instruction  of  these  prise-fighters,  in  which  the  most  important 
practical  duties  were  committed  to  a  trainer,  called  Lanista,  by  whom  the 
Tirones,  or  undriUed  novices,  were  instructed  in  the  princtples  of  thdr  art, 
fighting  with  heavy  wooden  swords,  called  RudeSy  while  their  bodies  were 
brought  into  condition  by  regular  exercise  and  nourishing  food  (sagina  gUt" 
diaioria.)  Many  of  these  ludi  were  kept  upon  specidation  by  Xait  toe, 
who  trained  large  bodies  of  men,  whom  they  sold  or  let  out  for  hire  to  those 
who  were  desirous  of  procuring  recruits  for  public  games. 

Class  of  persons  who  fought  as  Gladiators. — The  most  copious  supply  was 
at  all  times  derived  from  prisoners  of  war,  or  refractory  slaves  sold  by  their 
masters  to  the  Lanista,  Malefactors  also  were  occasionally  condemned  to  fight 
as  gladiators,  and  occasionally  Roman  citizens  offered  themselves  voluntarily  for 
hire,  and  to  such  the  specific  term  Auctorati  was  applied,  their  pay  being  called 
Auctoramentum.  Under  the  more  worthless  and  dissolute  emperors,  Equites, 
priests,  and  senators  did  not  scruple  to  contend  in  the  arena,  in  the  hope  oi 
attracting  the  attention  and  gaining  the  favour  of  the  prince;  and  even  high- 
bom  women  were  found  who  consented  to  pander  to  the  appetite  for  novelty,  by 
fighting  with  each  other  or  with  dwarfs. 

ClassificcUion  of  Gladiators, — Gladiators  were  divided  into  classes  aocordine 
to  the  manner  in  which  they  were  equipped,  and  were  in  many  oases  named 
from  the  nation  whose  characteristic  arms  they  bore.  The  representatives  of 
different  nations  were  frequently  mstched  against  each  other,  and  the  compara- 
tive efficiency  of  their  weapons  ofiensive  and  defensive,  was  thus  pat  to  the  test 
The  daasM  most  firequently  mentiooed 
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Threces^  anned  as  Thnuaant,  with  a  light  drcolar  Imokler  (^parma)  and 
short  crooked  catlas ;  (dca ;)  SamnUes^  who,  we  oiuiiot  doabt,  were  furnished 
like  the  Samnites  of  old  (Liy.  DC.  40.)  with  a  convex  shield,  (jKutum^)  broad  and 
even  at  top,  (mmmvm  uiHus/asHgio  aequaU^)  the  two  sides  gradoally  oonvei]^- 
ing  to  a  point,  (ad  tmum  ctmeafttM,)  a  wadded  breast-plate,  (j^xmgia  pectori 
tegumentum^^  crested  hehnet,  (jgolea  cristata^)  and  with  a  greave  on  the  left  leg; 
(sinisintm  cms  ocrea  Uetian ;)  MimdOonei^  a  word  of  do&tftil  origin,  eqaipfMsd 
as  Gaalish  warriors;  Hoplomachiy  in  a  complete  suit  of  mail  like  those  who 
fought  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  Grecian  phalanx. 

RtUarii  were  provided  with  a  net  (Jacuhim — ReU)  and  a  three-pointed  spear 
(Fuacind)  with  a  long  handle,  bat  were  destitnte  of  defensive  armour;  thejr 
were  usnallj  paired  with  a  heavy  armed  opponent,  a  Mirmillo  for  example, 
who  was  in  this  case  designated  Secutor;  the  Retiariut  being  no  match  for  his 
antagonist  in  a  hand-to-hand  fight,  endeavoured,  as  the  latter  approached,  to 
throw  his  net  so  as  to  entangle  him  in  its  meshes,  and,  if  sucoessfuL  stabbed 
him  with  the  fufdna  before  he  could  extricate  himself.  If  the  cas^failed  he 
was  compelled  to  take  to  flight,  was  chased  bjr  the  Secutor^  (and  hence  the 
name,)  and  if  overtaken  easily  despatched.  I^  however,  the  Retiariiu  con- 
trived to  evade  his  pursuer  until  he  was  prepared  for  a  second  throw,  then  the 
contest  was  renewed  as  at  first,  and  continued  until  one  or  the  other  was  bafiled 
or  exhausted.  A  most  vivid  description  of  a  combat  of  this  nature  will  be  found 
in  the  eighth  Satire  of  Juvenal  (199—210.) 

Less  fluently  named  than  the  preceding  were  Dimachaeri^  who  fought  with 
two  swords ;  Laquearii,  analogous  to  the  Itetiarii^  but  who  had  lassos  or  nooses 
instead  of  nets ;  Andahataey  who  wore  helmets  with  dose  visors,  so  that  they 
fought  blindfold ;  Essedariiy  who  fought  from  Celtic  war  chariots ;  (Esseda ;) 
Maridiani,  who  fought  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  inferior  performers,  it  has  been 
conjectured,  who  were  biought  forward  at  an  hour  when  the  majority  of  the 
spectators  had  retired  to  repose  during  the  noontide  heat;  Provocalores^  of 
whom  we  know  nothing,  except  that  they  were  occasionally  matched  with 
Samnites.  Gladiators,  as  remarked  above,  generally  fought  in  pairs,  and  all 
such  were  termed  Ordvnarii ;  at  times,  however,  by  way  of  variety,  a  number 
rushed  together  in  a  mele^  and  such  were  named  Catervarii.  BesHarii  were 
those  who,  in  the  Venationes^  ahneady  described,  fought  with  wild  beasts. 

Munus.  Editor. — The  term  Munus  is  applied  specially  to  denote  a  Gladia- 
torial show,  either  in  consequence  of  the  connection  which  originally  subsisted 
between  these  displays  and  funeral  obsequies,  which  were  specially  termed 
Munera^  or  firom  the  ciroumstance  that  they  were  regarded  in  the  light  of  a 
gift,  bestowed  by  the  magistrate  or  the  private  individual  at  whose  cost  they 
were  exhibited,  and  who  presided  under  the  title  of  Editor  (SpectacuU)  or 
Munerarius,  tiie  latter  term  having  been,  as  we  are  told,  first  employed  by 
Augustus.^ 

Place  of  Exhibition,'-T\M  first  show  of  Gladiators  took  place,  as  sUted 
above,  in  the  Forum  Boarium^  and  when  they  were  brought  forward  in  connee* 
tion  with  funeral  rites,  they  would  always  be  exhibited  near  the  funeral  pyre  or 
m  some  pUce  of  general  resort.  When  they  formed  a  part  of  great  publio 
solemnities,  they  at  first  fought  in  the  Circtu  Mazimus,  but  snbsequendj 
Amphitheatres  were  erected  as  the  kind  of  edifice  best  adapted  for  these  contests. 

Mode  ofUvcedure. — ^When  the  day  of  the  show  had  arrived,  of  whidi  pnblio 

1  Jftomt  Is  snXM  slsob  thwf  h  Isss  freqiuUy,  to  fames  or  dMwi  ia  ftMnL 


note  wM  giren  mmm  time  befordwiid,  Moompsnieil  hy  ■  dewrtption  of  the 
mmilwr,  namtt,  utd  prerioiii  «iploiU  of  the  oombatante,  (LibtUus  mnneraritu,') 
tbe  Glidialon  manhed  in  prooeuion  into  the  Arena  of  the  Amphitheatre,  and 
wa«  there  imagtd  in  pdn,  mncb  paint  having  been  pnviond^  txtlowed  npon 
■Aching  m^Tidnal*  nearij  equal  in  etiength  and  ikilL  Tlieir  amis  and  eqnip- 
laenti  were  then  prodnud  and  eaKfidhr  examined;  a  prelude  (PrnAiiin)  followed, 
in  wbidi  tiM  Itaitiei  fenced  with  wooden  iwords  and  pointloi  spean,  exhibiting 
the  nMcfh]  altititdee  and  destenmi  cvotntioni  which  thej  had  been  taagfat  by 
tbe  Lanuta.  The  Btrife  then  commenced  in  eanest  upon  a  licnal  given  hj  the 
EiiloT.  At  aooa  at  a  Gladiator  EDMeeded  in  inflicting  a  decided  wound  on  his 
tdmuar,  be  eicUmed  m  a  lood  voice.  Hoc  Habel^-ll  i«  a  hit  If  the  injniy 
Bp.  eared  to  tie  of  each  a  uatDre  as  to  diaable  the  suflerer,  and  prevent  him  iioin 
Oontinning  the  fight,  the  Editor  replied,  Habel,  and  the  life  or  death  of  the 
woonded  man,  who  now  held  up  his  finger  in  token  ^  eubmisaon,  depended 
upon  the  pleasurs  of  the  pitsident,  who  Dfuallj,  aa  a  matter  of  oonrtesy,  nferred 
it  to  the  aodience.  If  tiie  man  via  a  fkvonrilc,  had  fought  well,  and  t>etra;ed 
no  ajmptoma  of  tenxir,  the  crowd  testiSed  their  approbation  bj  ehouta  and  dap- 
png  of  handi,  and  he  wu  allowed  to  retire ;  but  if  he  had,  from  any  cantc, 
iQcnrred  their  diepleaenre,  thej  depressed  their  thumbs  in  silence,  and  the  con- 
(peror,  in  obedience  to  a  look  from  the  Editor,  plimged  his  weapon  into  the 
body  of  the  nnteaisting  victim.  The  atlenduils  then  ruBhed  in,  dragged  off 
the  oorpse  by  a  hook  to  an  apartment  called  the  Spoliarium,  sprinkled  &eah 
•anil  on  the  Arena,  and  new  actota  entered  to  perform  like  tragediea. ' 

1  Macb  infMnttiai  wlUi  Ivfud  to  tuIsu  miUm  wnwelad  with  OladUtarUl  oaatHli 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


THE  ROMAN  CALENDAR. 


In  giving  an  aooonnt  of  the  Roman  Calendar,  it  will  be  convenient  to  diflcun, 
in  the  first  place,  that  portion  of  the  subject  concerning  ifhich  oar  information 
IS  fall  and  complete ;  and  then  to  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  those  points, 
which  are  comparatively  doubtfal  and  obscare.  According  to  this  plan,  we  shall 
commence  with  an  account  of  the  constitation  of  the  Julian  Year} 

Jaiian  ITmut. — At  the  time  when  Jalius  Ciesar  attained  to  supreme  power, 
the  Calendar  had,  from  causes  which  will  be  afterwards  explained,  fallen  into 
great  confusion.  The  Dictator,  therefore,  resolved  to  reform  the  whole  system, 
and  being  himself  versed  in  astronomy, '  with  the  aid  of  Sosigenes,  a  peripatetic 
philosopher  of  Alexandria,  the  great  school  of  the  sciences,  introduced  B.C.  45, 
that  division  of  time  which,  with  a  few  modifications,  is  still  employed  by  aH 
Christian  nations,  and  received  from  its  author  the  name  of  the  Julian  Year. 

The  solar  year,  or  the  period  between  two  vernal  equinoxes,  was  supposed  to 
contain  365^  days ;  but  to  prevent  the  inconvenience  which  would  have  arisea 
from  the  use  of  fractional  parts,  three  years  out  of  four  were  regarded  as  conaisi- 
ing  of  365  days,  whUe  every  fourth  year  had  366. 

ifionths  of  the  jralian  Year. — The  Roman  year  had  from  a  veiy  eaiiy 
period  been  divided  into  twelve  months.  This  number  and  the  ancient  names 
were  retained,  but  the  distribution  of  the  days  was  changed.  By  the  new 
arrangement,  lanuarius^  the  first  month,  had  31  days ;  Fehruarius^  28  in 
ordinary  vears,  and  every  fourth  year,  29 ;  Martius^  31 ;  AprHis^  SO ;  Maiusy 
31;  /untitf,  30;  QuintUis,  31;  SextUis,  31;  September,  SO ;  October,  31; 
November,  30;  December,  31. 

In  the  year  B.C.  44,  Marcus  Antonius,  at  that  time  Consul,  proposed  and 
carried  a  law  by  which  the  name  of  QjuintiUs  was  changed  to  lulius,  in  hononi 
of  luUus  Caesar,  whose  birth-day  was  on  the  12th  of  that  monUi ;  *  and  at  a 
subsequent  period,  B.C.  8,  by  a  similar  piece  of  flatteiy,  the  name  SextUis  was 
changed  to  Augustus,  because  the  emperor  had  in  that  month  entered  upon  his 
first  Consulship,  had  achieved  some  remarkable  victories,  and  had  celebrated  three 
triumphs.  ^    Other  princes  rejected, '  or  courted  like  distinctions.    SeptoHber 

1  Tbe  piinolMl  MrthoritiM  are  Plutareh.  VII  Cmii  59.  Dion  CaatiiiB  XLIIL  26.  Appiaa. 
B.C.  IL  164.  Ot.  FMt  IIL  ISft.  Saeton.  JqL  4a  Plin.  H.M.  XVIIL  a&  CMMoriaw  ML 
MMroh.aL14.    AmmUn.  Marcell.  XXYL  1. 

1  8«e  MaerobL  Sw  L  1& 

S  Maerob.  8. 1. 22.    Dion  Can.  XLIY.  6.    Applan.  B.C  IL  154. 

4  Booton.  OoUT.  31.  Dion  Caa&  LV.  S.  MaflroMns has  pntervad fha dMNS^ftlM i 
Iho  data  Is  given  bj  Censoiinns  93: 

*  Sneton.  TIU  86 
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was  Ibr  a  whOe  known  as  Germanicus^,^  and  October  as  JhmiHamu;*  but 
while  the  names  of  July  and  August  still  endue,  the  others  soon  rerorted  to 
their  primitiTe  designations. 

DiWstous  mf  the  ivieaih. — Julius  Cssar  retained  also  the  ancient  diviuons 
of  the  month  by  Calendar,  Nonae^  and  Idus.  The  Calendae  fell  unifonnlj 
on  the  first  day  of  each  month ;  the  Idua  on  the  13th,  except  in  March,  Maj, 
July,  and  October,  when  thej  fell  on  the  15th ;  the  Nonae  were  alwajs  eight 
(according  to  the  Roman  computation  nine)  days  before  the  Idus^  and  therefore 
on  the  5th,  except  in  March,  May,  July,  and  October,  when  they  fell  on  the  7th. 

method  •r  iHittac. — When  an  event  did  not  happen  exactly  on  the  Calends, 
Nones,  or  Ides  of  any  month,  they  calculated  the  day  by  reckoning  backwards 
from  Uie  next  division  of  the  mondi.  Thns,  if  it  happened  between  the  Calends 
and  the  Nones,  it  was  said  to  take  place  so  many  days  before  the  Nones ;  if  it 
happened  between  the  Nones  and  Ides,  it  was  said  to  take  place  so  many  days 
before  the  Ides ;  if  it  happened  after  the  Ides,  it  was  said  to  take  phioe  so  many 
days  before  the  Calends  of  the  ensuing  month. 

In  the  second  place,  in  making  these  computations,  the  day/rom  which  they 
reckoned  was  always  included,  as  well  as  the  day  to  which  they  reckoned.  Thus, 
the  3d  of  January  was  called  the  third  day  before  the  Nones  of  Januaxy ;  the  10th 
of  March  the  6th  day  before  the  Ides  of  March  ;  the  14th  of  June  the  18th  day 
before  the  Calends  of  July.  We  observe  an  analogy  to  this  practice  in  the  ScoUm 
phiase,  ^^  this  day  eight  days ;"  the  German  ^^  acht  Tage,*^  which  alike  denote  a 
space  of  Mven  days ;  and  the  French  *^  quinze  jours,"  which  stands  for  a  fortnight. 

The  form  of  expression  was  likewise  remarkable.  When  an  event  took  place 
on  the  Calends,  Nones,  or  Ides,  it  was  said  to  happen,  Calendis — Nonis — 
IdSbus  lanuariis — Februariis,  &c  or  lanttarii — Fehruarii^  &c. ;  (sc  mensis ;) 
when  it  took  place  on  the  d^  before  one  of  these  divisions,  then  it  was  said  to 
happen,  Pru&e  Calendas — Nonas — Idus  lanuarias — Februarias^  &c. ;  but  in 
other  cases  the  formula  generally  employed  was.  Ante  diem  tertium — quartum — 
guintum — sextum^  &c  Calendas^Nonas — Idus  lanuarias — Februarias,  &e. 
Thus  the  dlst  of  January  was,  Pridie  Calendas  Februarias ;  the  6th  of  March, 
Pridie  Nonas  Martias;  the  12th  of  April,  Pridie  Idus  AprOes;  the  27th  of 
April,  Ante  diem  quintum  Calendas  Maias ;  the  2d  of  May,  Ante  diem  sextum 
Nonas  Maias ;  the  6th  of  June,  Ante  diem  octavum  Idus  lunias;  the  15th  of 
August,  Ante  diem  decimum  octavum  Calendas  Septembres.  Sometimes,  but 
less  frequently,  the  preposition  is  omitted,  and  the  numeral  put  in  the  ablative. 
Thos  we  find.  Quarto  Calendas  Septembres^  for  the  29th  of  August ;  Decimo 
sexto  Calendas  Novembres^  the  17th  of  October ;  Quinto  Idus  Decembres,  the 
9^  of  December,  and  so  on.  In  ancient  monuments  and  old  MSS.,  the  words 
Ante  diem  are  very  firequently  indicated  by  initial  letters  only,  A.I).,  and  the 
number  by  the  Koman  numeral— thus,  A.D.  IV.  Idus  Octosrbs  ;  A.D.  TI. 
Calehdas  Decembses  ;  A.D.  III.  Noivas  Novembres  ;  or  farther  abbreviated, 
A.D.  IV.  Id.  Octob.  ;  A.D.  YI.  Kal.  Dec  ;  A  J).  III.  Nox.  Nov.  The  AnU 
diem^  or  its  abbreviation,  are  often  omitted  altoflether,  and  the  numeral  stands 
alone— IV.  Id,  Octob.  ;  VI.  Kal.  Dec.  ;  III.  Nov.  Nov. 

Sodiger  and  others  have  attempted,  with  no  great  success,  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  the  expression  Ante  diem  tertium^  &c.  instead  of  what  would  appear 
to  be  the  more  natural  form.  Diem  tertium  (or,  die  tertio)  ante. '  However  the 

1  SMton.  CaL  1& 

9  Sncton.  Doaa.  la    MAorobi  8.  L  It. 

*  W«  %m  Id  TMit  Ann.  XIL  SS^  ffrffo  ante  /Am  0«Mm ,  bvt  raeh  n  •ombUwCton  to  nn 
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phrase  maf  bare  vim,  the  oombtnadoii  ante  diem  tcppun  prMtraallf  to  hsv« 
been  a  fonniila,  which  was  regarded  as  a  single  word,  and  hence  we  oooasionally 
find  another  preposition  prefixed  to  the  ante.  Thus  Gic.  PhiL  III.  8. — Ik  amtb 
BiEM  quartum  Cakndas  Decemhres  distulit^  i.e.  He  pnt  off  (the  meeting  of  the 
Senate)  to  the  28th  of  NoYember ;  and  again,  £p.  ad.  Att.  III.  17. — De  Qumio 
fratre  nuntii  nobis  tristes  ftec  varii  venerant  ex  ante  diem  Non.  Iwu  usque 
ad  Prid,  Kal.  SepU  i.e.  From  the  Nones  of  Jnne  until  the  day  before  the  Calends 
of  September.  Nay,  we  eren  meet  with  ante  diem  introduced  adverbially  where 
no  date  is  given,  as  m  Caes.  B.  C.  I.  11. — Ante  quem  dibu  iturus  sit^  for  quo 
die^  and  the  Greek  writers  translate  the  phrase  literally,  when  computing  time 
according  to  the  Roman  fashion.  Thus  Plutarch^  tells  ns  that  Rome  was 
fonnded  hf^i^tf  r^  v'fo  Mwm  KotKuv^av  M«/«iy,  i.e.  21st  April.  ' 

IiiicrcalatJ«n  of  the  Jnlian  Tear. — ^Tho  day  added  every  fonrth  year,  as 
explained  above,  was  inserted  in  February,  immediately  after  the  festival  of  the 
Terminalia,  which  fell  F//.  Kal,  Mart,  (23d  February.^  In  such  years,  the 
6th  day  before  the  Calends  of  March  (  Vl,  Kal.  Mart.)  was  repeated  twice, 
firom  which  drcnmstance  the  day  inserted  was  termed  Bissextum^^  or  Dies 
Bissextusy  *  and  the  year  itself  Annus  Bissextus.  ^  The  adjective  BisseztiUsj 
firom  whence  comes  the  modem  word  Bissextile^  is  a  barbarism.  We  find  that 
the  Roman  lawyers  decided  that  of  the  two  days  which  were  called  VL  RdL 
Mart,  the  latter,  or  that  nearest  to  March,  was,  strictly  speaking,  to  be  con- 
sidered in  all  contracts  as  the  inserted  day ;  but  that  since  these  two  days  were 
one  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  any  person  bom  on  the  inserted  day  was,  in  ordinary 
years,  to  consider  the  VI.  Kal.  Mart,  as  his  birth-day,  while  any  person  bom 
on  the  VI.  Kal.  Mart,  in  an  ordinary  year,  was,  in  the  Annus  Bissextus,  to 
consider  the  former  of  the  two  days  called  VI.  Kal  Mart,  as  his  birth-day.  * 

The  edict  published  by  Julius  Cssar  which  explained  the  changes  introdnoed, 
and  pointed  out  the  steps  to  be  followed,  in  order  to  secure  regularity  for  the 
fiiture,  seems  to  have  been  expressed  ambiguously.  The  Julian  Era  commenced 
on  the  1st  of  January,  B.C.  45 ;  Cssar  was  assassinated  on  the  Ides  of  March, 
the  year  following,  and  almost  immediately  after  the  Pontijices  fell  into  an  error, 
and  inserted  a  day  every  third  year,  instead  of  every  fourth.  This  was  continued 
for  thirty-six  years,  in  the  course  of  which  twelve  days  were  added,  instead  of 
nine,  when  the  mistake  was  rectified  by  Augustus,  who  gave  orders  that  the 
insertion  of  the  bissextum  should  be  omitted  for  twelve  years,  by  which  a  com- 
pensation would  be  made  for  the  three  sup^^mumerary  days,  after  which  the  inaer* 
tion  was  to  proceed  regularly  every  fourth  year,  according  to  the  original  inten* 
tion  of  the  author  of  the  Calendar.  ^  A  slight  correction  must  on  this  aooonnt 
be  applied  to  the  dates  of  events  which  took  place  within  the  above  period  of 
thirty-six  years,  when  they  descend  to  days.  Thus  the  battle  of  Actium,  which 
we  are  told  was  fought  on  the  2d  of  September,  B.C.  81,  really  happened  on 
the  3d. 

ivaa4inae. — ^From  the  earliest  times  the  Romans  made  use  of  a  week  of  eight 
days.    During  seven  days  the  husbandman  devoted  himself  to  his  mxal  toQi, 

1  Vit  Rom.  18. 

9  ObterTe  also  Cms.  B.C.  L  &  Is  dies  €rat  ante  di^m  V,  Cat.  AjniUs,  and  LIt.  VL  L  IVim  4m 
diebu*  rsligiosis  agiUtri  cofptum,  diemque  ante  diem  XV.  Calendas  Sertiles  .  .  .  imm' 
focftunt. 

S  CenBorln.  sa    A  mm.  Mar.  XXYL  1. 

4  Ulplan.  DUett  IV.  Iv  a. 

'  Augustin  Ep.  CXIX.  ad  Januar.  a  7.    See  also  Bilaerob.  &  L  14 

t  Digen.  IV.  iv.  a 

TMaerob.  9.  I.  14.    Pnn.  H.N.  XVITL  57.    Sueton.  OcUt.  2&    Solin.  Fo1j%.  I 
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nd  OB  tbft  dghth  he  nptSnd  to  the  cit^r  to  trsnsaet  bosineBS,  and  exeniee  his 
politioel  priTilegee.  These  market  days  were  called  Nundinae^  a  word  evidentlj 
formed  from  Nonus^  becaoae,  according  to  the  Boman  method  of  oompntatioiif 
they  recurred  ererj  ninth  day,  wmo  quoque  die.  We  have  seen  above  (p.  145) 
that  in  the  year  B.O.  98,  a  law  was  passed  by  the  Consols  Q.  CsMsilios  Metellns 
and  T.  Didius,  thence  called  Lex  CaecUia  Didia^  which,  among  other  provi- 
sions, enacted  that  every  bill  shonld  be  exhibited  for  the  inspection  of  the  people 
for  three  market  days  before  it  was  snbmitted  to  the  Comitia.  This  space  of  time, 
which  conld  not  be  less  than  seventeen  days,  was  ftom  that  time  forward  called 
Trinundinum  or  Drinum  Ntmdinum.  ^  The  Nundinae  ran  on  with  perfect 
regularity ;  bat  it  was  considered  unlacky  for  them  to  fall  npon  the  first  day  oT 
the  year,  or  upon  the  Nones  of  any  month. '  Such  coincidences  were  carefully 
guarded  against  in  the  infancy  of  the  republic  by  the  priests,  who  controlled  the 
Calendar,  and  even  so  late  as  B.C.  40,  five  years  after  the  adoption  of  the  Julian 
reform,  an  extraordinary  day  was  inserted  to  prevent  the  first  of  January  in  the 
following  year  from  coinciding  with  one  of  the  Nundinae^ '  the  superstition 
having  been  revived,  it  would  seem,  by  the  circumstance  that  the  war  of  Lepidus 
(B.C.  78)  broke  out  in  a  year  whidi  commenced  in  this  inauspicious  manner. 

The  Jewish  week  of  seven  days  (Jlehdomatt)  was  known  to  the  Bomans  from' 
the  time  of  Pompeins,  but  was  not  generally  adopted  until  after  Christianity 
became  the  establiBhed  religion  of  the  State. 

Cl«Mliicati«B  •€  WHtj; — ^We  may  now  proceed  to  explain  the  epithets  by 
which  the  days  of  the  Boman  year  were  distinguished  individually,  when  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  religion  and  the  ordinary  business  of  life. 

Dies  Fasd  were  the  days  upon  which  the  Courts  of  jnstice  were  open,  and 
legal  business  could  be  transacted  before  the  Praetor,  the  Dies  Nefasti  were 
those  npon  which  the  Courts  were  closed.  Certain  days  were  Fasti  during  one 
portion,  NefasH  during  another,^  and  such  were  named  Intercisi^  (halved,)  or, 
according  to  the  more  ancient  form  of  the  word,  Endotercisi. 

All  days  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  the  Gods  by  sacrifices,  feasts,  or 
games,  were  named  Festi;  those  hallowed  by  no  such  solemnities,  Pro/esti. 

The  holy  days  (Feriae^  Fesla^)  included  under  the  general  denomination  of 
Festi  dies,  were  divided  into  two  classes,  Feriae  Puhlicae^  and  Feriae  Privatae^ 
the  former  celebrated  by  the  community  at  large,  the  latter  peculiar  to  particular 
dans,  families,  or  individuals.    The  Feria^  Publicae  again  were  either, 

Feriae  Stativae^  observed  regularly  every  year  on  a  fixed  day,  such  as  the 
I'erminaUa  on  the  23d  of  February,  the  Festum  Annae  Perennae  on  the  Ides 
of  March,  and  many  others ;  or, 

Feriae  Conceptivae^  observed  regularly  every  year,  but  on  days  fixed  by  the 
priests  or  magistrates  for  the  time  being.  Sudi  were  the  Feriae  Latinae^  the 
Sementiva,  Compitalia^  &c    There  were  also 

Feriae  Imperativae^  extraordinary  holidays,  being  for  the  most  part  days  of 
supplication  or  thank^ving,  appointed  by  the  magistrates  on  occasions  of 

1  See  do.  PhtL  V.  SL  Bpu  ed  Att  IL  8.  Ep.  ad  Fam.  XVL  19.  Lir.  III.  SSL  Qolnttl.  L  O. 
ILW.  36l 

fl  Murob.  8.  L  I&  Dion  Cete.  XLYin.  33.    See  alto  XL.  47. 

9  We  cannot  doabt,  howerer,  that  a  day  would  be  subseqaently  dropped  to  eompeneate  for 
thia  Irregnlarlty. 

4  Fa$tuM  is  derUed  from  /Su,  or  tromfuri,  aa  beins  the  days  on  which  it  was  lawful  for  |he 
Fraetor  re  thmk  the  words  wh!ch  expressed  his  Jnrlsdictlon.  Thus  Macroblns  8. 1.  I&~ 
LrasaoiSl-i-ttforHM  entm  dierum  ^uibutaam  hnrisftu  eat,  gtttbtudnm  fat  non  ett  ius  dicere.  imtm, 
ewM  kmtUm  tmtiUur,  fori  ne/as  ett :  inter  eaem  et  porrecla  fori  licet :  rursWt  eum  oiMetur, 
nonUeei, 
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Batiooal  distrvs  or  triumph.  We  ought  also  to  notice  Dies  ComiHales^  daji  €■ 
which  it  was  lawful  to  hold  assemblies  of  the  people,  being  for  the  moat  part 
such  as  were  neither  FasU  nor  Fesii  nor  IntercisL 

Nor  ought  we  to  forget  the  Dies  Atri^  on  which  it  was  thought  nnlnckj  to 
andertake  auy  business  of  importance.  To  this  class  belonged  the  day  after  the 
Calends,  Nones,  and  Ides  of  each  month,  as  we  are  told  by  Ovid.  Fast.  I.  57. 
Macrobius  gives  a  full  account  of  the  origin  of  this  superstition  (I.  16.) 

Fa»ti. — For  nearly  four  centuries  and  a-half  after  the  foundation  of  the  city, 
the  knowledge  of  the  Calendar  was  confined  to  the  Pontifices  alone,  whose  doty 
it  was  regularly  to  proclaim  the  appearance  of  the  New  Moon,  to  announce  to 
tlie  people  the  days  of  the  month  on  which  the  Nones  and  Ides  would  fall,  and  to 
give  notice  of  the  Dies  Festi^  Fasti,  Nefasti,  and  CamiUales,  These  secrets  which 
might  be,  and  doubtless  often  were,  employed  for  political  ends,  were  at  length 
divulged  in  the  year  B.C.  314,  by  Cn.  FUvius,  (see  p.  288,  376,)  who  drew 
up  tables  embracing  all  this  carefully-treasured  information,  and  hunff  them  np 
in  the  Forum  for  the  inspection  of  the  public^  From  this  time  forward  documents 
of  this  description  were  known  by  the  name  of  FasH,  and  were  exhibited  for 
general  use  in  various  parts  of  the  city.  They  contained,  for  the  most  part,  an 
enumeration  of  the  days  of  the  yeai*  in  regular  order ;  to  each  was  attached  a 
mark  pointing  out  whether  it  was  Fastus,  Nefastus,  Intercisus,  ComiHaUsy 
Ater,  &c. ;  the  position  of  the  Nones  and  Ides,  and  different  Festivals,  was  also 
laid  down,  and  sometimes  a  brief  notice  of  some  great  victory,  the  dedication  of 
a  temple,  or  similar  event,  was  added,  especially  in  later  times,  when  in  this 
manner  a  compliment  could  be  paid  to  the  reigning  prince. 

These  Fasti,  in  fact,  corresponded  very  closely  to  a  modem  Almanac,  and  the 
poem  of  Ovid  which  he  entitled  FasH  may  be  considered  as  a  poetical  Year'- 
Book,  or  Companion  to  the  Roman  Almanac,  according  to  the  order  of  the 
Julian  Calendar.  All  the  more  remarkable  epochs  are  examined  in  succession,  the 
origin  of  the  different  festivals  is  exphiined,  the  various  ceremonies  described  and 
such  illustrations  added  as  were  likely  to  prove  useftd  or  interesting  to  the  reader. 

Several  spedmens  of  Fasti,  or  ancient  Almanacs,  engraved  on  stone,  have  been 
discovered  at  different  times  more  or  less  perfect,  and  copies  are  to  be  found  in 
the  larger  collections  of  Roman  antiquities  and  inscriptions.  * 

Upon  a  careful  examination  and  comparison  of  the  marks  by  which  the  daja 
of  the  year  are  distinguished  in  these  monuments,  we  obtain  the  following 
dassification : — 

88  days  are  marked, F. 

68  —  N. 

64  —  N.P. 

1  —  P.  P. 

2  —  (^Rez  C.f. 

1  —  Q.5^D.  P. 

8  —  EN. 

181  —  C. 

17  —  SmeNota. 


865 


1  Ut.  IX  4&    Vftl.  Bias.  IL  5.    MMsrob.  S.  L  IV    Cie.  pro  Mur.  II. 

>  §«•  OmaemuM.  Tnesanrut  Antiqq.  Romm.  Vol.  VIII. ;  GnUer,  Corpos  liwiii  Ip.  Lattu 
Fflf^M.  FMtorniii  YeirlMionun  rtltquiM.  &c.:  Fan  VaoMtM,  AnlouHlTcrw.  m'  "    '     ~ 
toeroc.  a«L 
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F.  denotes  Fastiu;  N.  Ntfastua;  N.  P.  Nefasius  priore,  (parte,)  that  is 
Ne/astns  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  and  therefore  we  oondade,  Fastus  in  the 
afler  part ;  F.  P.  Fastus  priore,  the  converse  of  the  preceding;  Q.  Rex  G.  F. 
Quando  Bex  Comitiavit  Fastus ;  that  is,  Fastus  after  the  Rex  Saerijiculus 
has  performed  sacrifice  in  the  Comitiumy  tliis  mark  is  attached  to  the  24th  of 
March  and  the  14th  of  May ;  Q.  St.  D.  F.  Quando  Stercus  Defertur  Fastus ; 
that  is,  Fastus  after  the  sweepings  and  other  filth  have  heen  carried  oat  of 
the  temple  of  Vesta  and  conveyed  to  the  Tiber,  a  ceremony  performed  once 
a-year  on  the  15th  of  June,  as  we  learn  from  Ovid  and  Varro;  EN.  Endch 
tercisus;  G.  Comitialis. 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  explaining  the  difierence  between  the  days  which 
were  N.  P.  and  those  which  were  EN.  The  Ides  of  each  month  were  N.  P.  and 
most  of  the  other  days  bearing  this  mark  were  sacred  to  different  deities,  while 
those  marked  EN.  do  not  appear  to  been  hallowed  by  any  solemnity  whatever. 

The  Fasti  just  described  have,  to  prevent  confusion,  been  called  Calendaria 
or  Fasti  CaJendares^  and  must  be  carefully  distinguished  fit}m  certain  composi- 
tions also  named  FasH  by  the  ancients. 

These  were  regular  chronicles  in  which  were  recorded  each  year  the  names  of 
the  Gonsuls  and  other  magistrates,  together  with  the  remarkable  events,  and  the 
days  on  which  they  occurred.  The  most  important  were  the  Annales  Maximiy 
kept  by  the  Pontifex  Maximus;  but  simiUr  records  appear  to  have  been 
compiled  by  other  magistrates,  and  by  private  individuals,  and  we  find  many 
allusions  to  works  of  this  description,  which  must  have  afforded  valuable  mate- 
rials to  the  historian. ' 

In  the  year  1547,  several  fragments  of  marble  tablets  were  dug  up  at  Rome, 
which  were  found  to  contain  a  list  of  Gonsuls,  Dictators,  Gensors,  &c.  firom  the 
foundation  of  the  city,  until  the  age  of  Augustus.  These  were  collected  and 
adjusted  as  far  as  possible,  and  deposited  by  Cardinal  Alexander  Famese  in  the 
Gapitol,  fix>m  which  circumstance  they  have  been  styled  the  Fasti  Capitolini, 
and  similar  collections  derived  firom  different  sources  have  received  the  names  of 
Fasti  ConsulareSy  Fasti  triumphales^  and  the  like. 

We  may  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  Roman  Galendar  as  it  existed  in  ages 
more  remote,  and  to  the  different  forms  which  it  assumed  before  the  Julian  Era. 
Every  part  of  this  subject  is  involved  in  darkness  and  uncertainty,  and  the 
statements  of  the  ancient  writers,  who  appear  to  have  been  themselves  very 
ignorant  in  such  matters,  are  most  perplexing  and  irreconcileable. 

Year  •f  Romaina. — ^There  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  year  was  in  use  among 
the  Romans  in  the  earliest  times,  and  therefore  denominated  the  Year  ofRomulus^ 
which  consisted  of  804  days,  divided  mto  10  months — Martius,  Aprilis,  Mains, 
Junius^  Quintilis^  SextiUs,  September,  October,  November,  December.  Of 
these,  March,  May,  Quintilis,  and  October,  contamed  31  days,  the  rest  80.  * 

That  the  month  of  March  was  origmally  the  first  in  the  year  is  sufficiently 

1  These  ezprenloni  are  not  elMsleaL 

S  See  Hor.  C.  III.  zrii.  1.  IV.  xlU.  13.  S.  L  ilL  112. 

3  Amons  the  older  historkni»  Liolnlns  Mnoer  and  Fenettella  mainUlnod  that  the  Romans 
firom  the  first  employed  a  solar  jear  of  13  months,  (see  Censorin.  SO.  and  Plutarch  also 
Vit  Nam.  18  )  that  the  number  of  the  months  was  oriainallr  12,  and  that  the  number  of 
days  in  each  varied  from  SO  to  SS,  the  sum  total  being  360.  But  on  the  other  side  we  have 
Junius  Oracohanus,  Fnlvins,  Varro,  and  others,  (see  Censorin.  as  above, )  to  whom  we  may 
add  Ot.  Fast  L  S7.  48.  Ill  99. 119.  151.  AuL  OelL  III  16.  Maorobi  8.  L  11  Bolin.  Foljh. 
1. 1  all  of  whom  speak  without  any  doubt  of  the  10  months  yetr  The  number  of  days  in  Mflk 
Bonth  is  f  iren  by  Oensorlnns,  Solinus,  and  Maerobina. 

2e 
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proved  by  the  names  of  thoee  which  follow  June,  namely  QuintOis  or  the  fifth 
month,  SextiUs  the  sixth,  September  the  seventh,  and  so  on  to  December  the 
tenth.  In  addition,  many  sacred  rites  and  ancient  customs  long  retained  point  to 
the  same  condosion.  On  the  first  of  Maroh,  the  holy  fire  was  renewed  on  the 
altar  of  Vesta ;  at  the  commencement  of  the  month  the  old  laurels  were  taken 
down  from  the  Regia^  from  the  houses  of  the  Flamines^  and  from  the  diflerent 
Curiae^  and  replaced  by  fresh  branches ;  sacrifices  were  offered  to  Anna  Perenna^ 
the  goddess  of  the  cuding  year ;  the  salaries  of  instructors  were  paid ;  the  taxes 
fiurmed  ont ;  and  matrons  gave  an  entertainment  to  the  slaves,  as  the  masters  of 
fazniliefl  did  on  the  Saturnalia^  the  object  of  the  latter  being  to  reward  the 
domestics  for  their  indostiy  during  the  year  that  was  past,  of  the  former  to 
stimulate  their  exertions  for  the  future.  ^ 

The  year  of  304  days  corresponds  with  the  course  neither  of  the  sun  nor  of 
the  moon,  and  many  hypotheses  have  been  formed  with  regard  to  its  origin  and 
import.  By  far  the  most  ingenious  and  profound  of  these,  so  ingenious  indeed 
that  it  almost  carries  conviction,  is  the  theory  propounded  by  Niebuhr.  He 
supposes  it  to  have  been  employed  along  with  a  lunar  year  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  solar  and  lunar  years  coincide  at  certain  fixed  epochs.  He  moreover 
finds  traces  of  it  in  history  at  a  period  long  after  it  is  generally  believed  to  have 
fUlen  into  disuse,  and  by  its  aid  explains  several  of  the  chronological  anomalies 
and  contradictions  so  frequent  in  the  early  annals.  His  calculations  are  too  intri* 
cate  to  be  developed  here,  but  well  deserve  the  attention  of  all  interested  in  such 
researches.' 

Tear  of  iVnma. — ^The  year  of  Romulus  was  succeeded  by  a  pure  lunar  year, 
introduced,  according  to  the  prevailing  tradition,  by  Numa,'  who  retained  the 
names  of  the  ten  months  already  in  use,  and  added  two  more,  lanuaritiSy  from 
the  god  lanusy  and  Februaritu,  from  Februus,  the  deity  who  presided  over 
expiatory  rites. 

The  true  length  of  a  lunar  month,  that  is,  the  interval  between  two  snooessiTe 
New  or  FuU  Moons,  is  29  days,  12  hours,  44  minntes,  2.87  seconds,  and  henoe 
twelve  lunar  months  contain  354  days,  8  hours,  48  minutes,  34.386  seconds.  The 
Athenians  made  their  lunar  year  consist  of  354  davs ;  but  Numa,  influenced,  it 
is  said,  by  the  virtue  attributed  to  odd  numbers,  *  added  another  to  make  up 
355. 

Calendar  Naaae.  Idas. — Each  month  was  divided  into  three  periods  hj 
the  Calendar,  Nonae,  and  Idtu,  The  Calendae  marked  the  first  of  the  month, 
the  day  following  the  evening  upon  which  the  slender  crescent  of  the  New  Moon 
was  fint  visible  in  the  sky ;  the  Nonae  the  First  Quarter ;  the  Idus  the  FuU 
Moon,  The  origin  of  these  terms  must  be  explained.  Macrobius  has  preserved 
the  record  of  the  ancient  practice  (S.  1. 15.) 

PriseiM  ergo  temporibus,  anteqttam  Fasti  a  Cn.  Flawo  ecriba  invitis  patrihua 
in  onmiiaa  notitiam  proderentur^  Pontifiei  Minori  haee  provincia  deUgabatury 
ut  novae  lunae  primum  observaret  adspectum^  visamque  Regi  Sacrificuh  nun- 
tiaret^  itaque  sacrijicio  a  Rege  et  Minore  Pontifice  celebrato  idem  Pontifex^ 
Kalata,  {d  esty  yogata  in  CapitoUum  plebe  iuxta  Curiam  Kalabram^  quae 

1  Sm  ICaorob.  8. 1.  18.    Ov.  Fut  HI.  ISft.  leq^.    Plutereh.  Q.  B.  IflL 

S  Nlebahr'i  Roman  HIttorjr,  VoL  L  Chapter  **On  tb«  seciilar  «vel«.** 

S  Cenhorin.  to.    Solln.  1.    Mmorob.  8.  1. 13.    On  the  other  hand  Jnnlaf  Oraeeluuiai  main 

taiaed  (Ceoforin.  I.e.)  that  this  ehange  was  introdnoed  bj  Tarqainiiu  (Priaens.) 
4  Thus  Virgil  E.  VIII.  li-Numero  dem  impare  gaudet     Plln.  H.N.  XX  VIU.  &-/■»■  rm 

mwwrM  ad  ommia  vekemenUora  eredimut  i^  and  Pamai  Dlaeonai  •.  ▼.  Jmpmrtm,  p.  isa— /■»- 


partm  twtmerum  onUqui  prosperiortm  kominibm  un  eredidenaU, 
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CoKU  RomuUpraxima  est^  quot  numero  dies  a  Kalendis  ad  Nonas  supertSBemi 
pronuntiabat:  et  Qxjtstanab  quidem  dicto  quinquies  verba  »«X«,  Septdcanas 
repeiilo  septies  praedicabat^  verbum  autem  JuiXa  Graecum  est,  id  est,  voco,  et 
hunc  diem  qui  ex  his  diebus  qui  Kalarentur  primus  esset,  placuit  Kalendas 
vocari,  hinc  et  ipsi  Curiae,  ad  quam  voctibantur,  Kalabbae  nomen  datum  est, 
Ideo  autem  minor  Ponii/ex  numerum  dierum  qui  ad  Nonas  superessent 
Kalando  prodebat,  quod  post  novam  lunam  oportebat  Nonarum  die  popular es 
qui  in  agris  essent  confluere  in  urbem  accepturos  causas  feriarum  a  Eege 
Sacrorum,  scripturosque  quid  esset  eo  mense  jaciendum. 

It  appears  from  this  that  the  KaUndae  were  derived  from  Kalo,  the  same  with 
the  Greek  ku'Km,  because  immediately  after  the  appearance  of  the  New  Mood,  the 
people  were  called  together  that  thej  might  be  told  on  what  day  the  Nones  would 
faU.  It  must  be  observed  that  the  New  Moon  in  question  was  not  the  astronomi- 
cal New  Moon  or  period  of  conjunction,  but  the  fint  appearance  of  the  crescent  in 
(he  evening  twilight  Now,  according  to  circumstances,  the  New  Moon  is  some- 
times visible  on  the  evening  after  conjunction,  sometimes  not  for  two  or  three 
days.  Hence  the  Nones  or  Furst  Quarter  would  fall  sometimes  as  early  as  the  fifth 
of  the  month,  sometimes  as  late  as  the  seventh ;  and  thus  the  Ides  or  Full  Moon 
would  fall  sometimes  as  early  as  the  thirteenth,  sometimes  as  late  as  the  fifteenth. 
The  pontifis  appear  by  ancient  custom  to  have  been  confined  to  the  extremes, 
and  hence  according  to  the  appearance  of  the  New  Moon  they  proclaimed  that 
the  Nones  would  be  on  the  fifth,  in  which  case  they  were  called  Q^intanae,  or 
on  the  seventh,  and  then  they  were  sailed  SepHmanae,  Idus  is  derived  from  an 
Etruscan  verb  iduare,  signifying  to  divide,  because  the  Full  Moon  divides  the 
lunar  months ;  Nonae  is  the  plural  of  Nanus  ^^  the  ninth,"  because  the  Nones 
were  always  just  nine  days  before  the  Ides,  according  to  the  Boman  system  of 
computation  explained  above. 

January  and  February  having  been  added  to  the  ten  months  of  the  old  year, 
a  question  arises  as  to  the  order  of  succession  then  or  subsequently  established. 

That  February  was  in  the  first  instance  the  last  month  of  the  year,  seems 
scarcely  to  admit  of  doubt ;  thus  Cicero  de  Legg.  U.  21. — Venio  nunc  ad 
Manium  iura,  quae  maiores  nosiri  et  sppientissime  instituerunt  et  religtosis^ 
sime  coluerunt.  Februario  antem  men^e,  qui  tunc  extremus  anni  mensis  erat, 
mortuis  parentari  voluerunt, — and  Yarro  (L.L.  YI.  §  13.) — Tebminalia,  quod 
is  dies  anni  extremus  constitutus,    Duodecimus  enim  mensis  fuii  Februartus.  ^ 

We  have  no  satisfactory  evidence  to  determine  the  epoch  at  which  Januaiy 
and  February  became  the  first  and  second  months.  Plutarch  supposes  them  to 
have  been  from  the  first  the  eleventh  and  twelfth.  According  to  Ovid,  who 
supposes  them  to  have  been  added  by  Numa,  Januaiy  was  placed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  Februaiy  at  the  end,  and  the  new  arrangement,  by  which 
February  was  placed  second,  was  introduced  by  the  Decemvirs.  '  It  is  perfectly 
clear,  however,  from  the  various  ceremonies  described  above,  that  Maidi  must 
have  been  looked  upon  as  the  commencement  of  the  year  at  the  time  when  those 
rites  were  established.  lanuarius,  therefore,  may  have  been  called  after  lanus, 
the  deity  presiding  over  the  beginning  of  all  things,  not  because  it  was  the  first 
month  of  the  sacred  or  of  the  civil  year,  bat  becaxise  it  was  the  month  which 

6«e  also  PavL  Diac.  b.t.  Febrtumut,  p.  tt,  and  Serrina  on  Vlrg.  O.  L  43.    HaoroMns  S.  I. 
13.  ;3.  asserts  that  January  and  February  were  placed  by  Numa  as  the  first  and  second 
months  of  the  year,  and  in  the  last  quoted  chapter  contradicts  himself  downright— Omuii 
imtereafatiom  meiuii  Februaruu  dtputahu  ett,  guomiam  it  uttiimut  tnuri  erat, 
i  Fast.  IL  49. 
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iiDinediately  roHowed  the  winter  solstice,  when  the  snn  may  be  said  to  resame 
his  career. '  We  know  that  from  B.C.  158,  the  consols  always  entered  upon 
their  office  on  the  Ist  January,  but  we  cannot  positively  assert  that  this  day 
was  considered  the  first  of  the  civil  year  before  that  time,  although  it  undoubt- 
edly was  looked  upon  as  such  ever  ailer. 

lBt«rcal«tloB  of  the  JLuumr  Year. — The  lunar  year  of  the  Greeks  consisted 
of  354  days,  that  of  the  Romans  of  355,  while  the  length  of  the  solar  year,  upon 
which  depends  the  return  of  the  seasons,  is  3654  days  nearly.  Hence  almost  ail 
nations  who  have  adopted  a  lunar  year  have  had  recourse  to  intercalations^  that 
is,  to  the  insertion  of  additional  days  or  months  from  time  to  time,  wliicli,  if 
managed  skilfully,  will  insure  a  correspondence  between  the  civil  and  natural 
year  at  fixed  periods,  and  prevent  the  dislocation  of  the  seasons.  The  insertion 
of  a  day  every  fourth  year  in  the  Julian  Calendar,  which  has  no  reference  to  the 
moon,  is  also  an  intercalation,  the  object  being  to  compensate  for  the  error 
arising  fix)m  making  the  solar  year  consist  of  an  exact  number  (365)  of  days, 
instead  of  365^,  and  we  shall  see  how  it  became  aflcrwards  necessary  to  modify 
this  intercalation  in  order  to  compensate  for  the  error  arising  from  supposing 
the  solar  year  to  be  exactly  366.25  days  in  length,  instead  of  365.242264,  &c., 
as  it  really  is. 

Octaeteris  of  the  Atheniaris, — If  we  reckon  the  lunar  month  at  29^  days,  and 
the  solar  year  at  365^  days,  and  the  earliest  astronomers  did  not  arrive  at 
greater  accuracy,  then  twelve  lunar  months,  or  354  days,  will  fall  short  of  a 
solar  year  by  11^  days,  which  in  eight  lunar  years  will  amount  to  90  days.  If^ 
therefore,  in  the  space  of  eight  lunar  years  we  add  three  lunar  months,  or,  in 
other  words,  make  three  lunar  years  out  of  every  eight  consist  of  thirteen  lunar 
months  instead  of  twelve,  then  at  the  end  of  eight  years  there  will  be  a  difierenoe 
of  only  one  day  and  a-half  between  the  solar  and  lunar  years.  This  correction 
was  at  one  time  employed  by  the  Athenians;  the  intercalary  months  were  added 
at  the  end  of  the  third,  fifth,  and  eighth  years,  and  the  period,  or  to  use  the 
technical  phrase,  the  Cycle  of  eight  years  was  termed  oKTctim^lg, 

Cycle  o/Meton, — With  the  progress  of  science  a  more  convenient  correction 
was  introduced.    According  to  the  most  accurate  calculations, 

19  Solar  years  contain 6939.603016  days. 

235  Lunar  months )        ..     caotxcotto  j 

or,  19  Lunar  year,  and  7  monthB [  «'°'*"  6939.68718  day.. 

80  that  if  seven  lunar  months  are  intercalated  during  nineteen  lunar  years,  or  if^ 
in  other  words,  seven  out  of  every  nineteen  lunar  years  are  made  to  consist  of 
thirteen  lunar  months  instead  of  twelve,  thefl  the  dififerenoe  between  the  solar 
and  lunar  years  at  the  end  of  that  period  will  amount  to  only  .084164  of  a  day, 
and  the  error  will  be  less  than  one  day  in  two  hundred  years.  This  hnaZt^ 
Ketm^lcj  or  cycle  of  nineteen  years,  is  usually  named,  from  its  inventor,  the 
Cycle  of  Meton,  and  came  into  use  at  Athens  on  the  16th  of  July,  B.C.  482. 
It  was  afterwards  corrected  by  Calippus  of  Cyzicus,  who  invented  a  cyde  of 
seventy-six  years,  which  in  its  turn  was  corrected  by  Hipparchus,  who  invented 
a  cycle  of  tlu^  hundred  and  four  years. 

It  seems  to  be  certain  that  the  Romans  for  a  considerable  period  made  nae  of 
a  pnre  lunar  year,  the  introduction  of  which,  as  we  have  seen  above,  was  nmaUf 

1  9ruma  nonpnma  est,  cwtfruytM  nonmmatoiit: 

frJndSptMn  eaftmiU  Pho^tu  tt  ammm  idtwt^—Vut  L  189L 
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SMribed  to  Kuma,  and  it  can  scaroety  be  donbted  that  intercalations  were 
emplo^red  resembling  some  of  those  described  above,  in  order  to  bring  abont  a 
correspondence  with  the  solar  or  natural  year.  On  this  subject,  however,  the 
ancient  writers  are  silent,  with  the  exception  of  Livy,  (I.  19.)  but  unfortunately 
his  language  is  extremely  obscure,  and  the  text  of  the  passage  disputed. 

The  intercalations  which  we  do  find  described  by  Macrobius,  Censorinus,  and 
Plutarch,  and  which  were  certainly  in  use  at  the  time  of  the  Julian  r^orm, 
belong  to  a  system  essentially  different.  The  scheme  which  they  describe  is  the 
following.  The  year  of  Numa  consisted  of  855  days.  The  Romans  having 
become  acquainted  with  the  Grecian  Octaeteris,  according  to  which  90  days 
were  to  be  intercalated  in  a  cycle  of  ^ght  years,  applied  it  thus.  They  inter- 
calated at  the  end  of  eveiy  two  years  a  month,  which  consisted  alternately  of 
twenty*two  and  twenty-three  days,  thus  making  up  the  sum  of  90  days  at  the 
end  of  eight  years.  ^  It  was  soon  discovered,  however,  that  the  year  of.  the 
Greeks  contained  354  days  only,  while  their  own  had  855,  and  hence  it  followed 
that  in  the  cycle  of  eight  years  there  was  an  excess  of  eight  days.  To  remedy 
this,  a  new  cycle  was  invented  of  twenty-four  years,  and  m  the  last  eight  years 
of  this  twenty-four  days  were  omitted,  sixty  only  being  intercalated  mstead  of 
90,  thus  compensating  for  the  excess  which  would  have  taken  phice  in  the  whole 
period  had  the  full  number  been  employed. 

At  what  time  this  (or  any  other)  system  of  intercalation  was  brought  into 
use,  we  cannot  tell.  The  Roman  antiquaries  themselves  were  at  variance.  Some 
referred  the  introduction  of  intercalations  to  Romulus,  some  to  Numa,  some  to 
Servius,  some  to  the  Decemvirs,  while  some  brought  it  down  as  low  as  the  con- 
sulship of  Manius  Adlius  Glabrio  in  the  iBtolian  war,  B.C.  191. '  Whatever 
opinion  we  may  adopt  on  this  matter,  it  is  important  to  attend  to  the  following 
consideration. 

So  long  as  we  make  use  of  a  year,  the  months  of  which  are  regulated  by  the 
phases  of  the  moon,  it  is  evident  that  all  intercalations  employed  to  produce  a 
correspondence  with  the  solar  year,  must  be  in  the  form  of  entire  lunar  months. 
As  soon  as  a  period  is  inserted  either  longer  or  shorter  than  one  lunar  month,  or 
an  exact  number  of  entire  lunar  months,  from  that  time  forward  all  regular  con* 
nection  between  the  phases  of  the  moon  and  the  commencement  of  the  months 
and  years  is  destroyed.  Hence  as  soon  as  the  Romans  began  to  employ  the 
intercalary  months  of  twenty-two  and  twenty-three  days,  from  that  moment  they 
virtually  abandoned  the  lunar  year,  and  adopted  a  solar  cycle,  the  same  in  sub- 
stance as  that  afterwards  perfected  by  Julius  Caesar,  but  less  accurate  and  less 
convenient.  The  old  names  of  Calends,  Nones,  and  Ides  were  retained,  but 
these  would  no  longer  answer  to  the  first  appearance  of  the  New  Moon,  to  the 
First  Quarter,  and  to  Full  Moon,  more  than  the  first,  fifth,  and  thirteenth  of  any 
month  at  the  present  time.  Ideler  believes  the  change  firoro  the  pure  lunar  year 
to  have  taken  place  during  the  sway  of  the  Decemvirs,  an  opinion  of  whidi  we 
find  some  trace  in  Macrobius.  '  Hence  he  supposes  that  the  Roman  Calendar 
assumed  three  different  shapes  before  the  Julian  reform.    These  he  distinguishes 


I.  The  Year  of  Romulus  of  10  months  and  804  days. 

1  So  Centorinui  2a  and  MacrotK  8.  L  13.  Plutarofa,  on  tb«  othar  hand,  tays  that  Numa 
doabled  the  diiference  between  the  solar  and  lunar  year,  and  thua  made  a  month  of  23  da^a, 
which  was  Intercalatod  erery  alternate  year,  but  makes  no  allusion  to  the  month  of  23  dayc 

1  Maerobi  S.  L  13.    See  also  CIc.  de  Legg.  IL  12. 

3  Macrobb  8.  L  ISL  It  is  clear  tnm  Ot.  Fast.  IL  64,  that  there  trot  a  tradition  that  tks 
Decemrirs  had  made  mane  changes  In  the  Calendar. 
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II.  2  he  Year  of  iVtcmo,  a  pure  limar  of  12  Innar  months  and  355  days,  with 
•aitable  intercalations. 

III.  The  Year  of  the  Decemviri^  nominally  a  lonar  year  like  the  former,  but 
which,  from  the  intercalations  employed,  ceased  to  correspond  with  the  phases  of 
the  moon. 

We  have  not  yet  mentioned  the  distribution  of  the  dajs  among  the  twelTO 
months  of  the  year  of  855  days.    It  was  as  follows : ' — 


Januarius,...29 
Febroarius,  ..28 
Martius, 81 


Aprilis, 29 

Muus, 31 

Junius, 29 


Qnintilis,....81 

Sextilis, 29 

September,...29 


October, 81 

November,  ..29 
December,  ...29 


This  arrangement,  which  remained  in  force  until  the  Julian  reform,  is  usoally 
referred  to  the  time  of  Numa ;  but  as  the  number  of  days  in  the  different  montbi 
is  inoonsbtent  with  a  lunar  calendar,  it  can  scarcely  have  been  introduced  untH 
the  intercalary  months  of  twenty-two  and  twenty-three  days  were  employed. 
The  position  of  the  Calends,  Nones,  and  Ides  was  the  same  as  in  the  year  of 
Gsesar,  the  Calends  always  marked  the  1st  of  eveiy  month,  the  Nones  and 
Ides  the  5th  and  13th,  except  in  March,  May,  July,  and  October,  when  they 
foil  upon  the  7th  and  15th.  All  dates  of  works  written  before  B.C.  45,  must  of 
course  be  calculated  by  the  above  table.  Thus  when  Cicero,  in  a  letter  written 
B.C,  51,  says  that  he  arrived  at  the  camp  in  Lycaonia,  VII.  Kal.  SepL  we 
must  not  translate  this  '*the  26th  of  August,'*  as  we  should  do  had  it  been 
written  after  the  beginning  of  B.C.  45,  but  **  the  24th  of  August,"  becaose 
Sextilis  at  that  time  had  29  days  only. 

Plutarch  names  the  intercalary  month  twice ;  in  the  life  of  Nnma  he  calls  it 
"MiPKiltitoe ;  in  the  life  of  Ca»ar,  'Mmfil6pio{,  It  is  remarkable  that  this  term 
is  not  to  be  found  in  any  Roman  writer ;  the  expressions  mensis  intercaUuis  and 
mensis  intercalarius  bcang  alone  employed  by  them. 

The  intercalations  took  place  in  the  month  of  February,  between  the  Temd" 
nalia  and  the  Regifugium ;  that  is,  between  the  2Sd  and  the  24th,  at  least  sndi 
was  the  rule,  although  it  may  have  been  violated  at  times.  The  remaining  five 
days  belonging  to  February  were  added  after  the  intercalary  month,  probabty 
from  some  superstition ;  but  all  the  calculations  of  time  in  intercalaiy  years  were 
founded  upon  the  supposition  that  in  such  years  February  contdned  23  days 
only.  Thus  in  ordinaiy  years,  the  day  after  the  Ides  of  Febniary  was  Aa), 
XV L  Kal.  Mart.,  but  in  the  intercalary  years,  A.D,  XL  Caiendas  Inter- 
calares.  The  TerminaUa  in  ordinary  years  fell  A.D.  VII.  Kal.  Mart^  in 
intercalary  years,  Pridie  Caiendas  Intercalares. 

The  intercalary  month  had  its  own  Calends,  Nones,  and  Ides,  with  the  addition 

of  the  epithet  intercalares,  the  day  after  the  Ides  would  be  A.D,  XV.  or  A.D. 

XVI.  Kal  Mart,  according  as  the  month  contained  22  or  28  days,  the  five 

remaining  days  of  February  being  added,  and  in  either  case  tiie  R^fughtm 

would  always  stand  as  A.D.  VI.  Kal.  Mart.  ' 

■rvcc«lariflirs  la  tk«  Robmih  Year  yrerl^Bs  f  the  Jaltea  rcfwi. 

We  have  seen  that  the  whole  management  of  the  Calendar  was  originally  in  the 
hands  of  the  Pontifices,  and  even  sifter  Cn.  Flavins  had  divulged  the  secrets  of 
the  Fasti,  they  retamed  the  privilege  of  adjusting  the  intercalation. '  This  trust 
they  shamefully  betrayed,  and  to  gratify  their  private  animosittes,  or  show 

1  Macrob.  I.  14.    Centorin.  20. 

t  For  examplM.  we  Fmu  Capft    Lir.  XXXVII.  59.    Cic.  pro  Quinot  15. 

s  Pontifloum  Arbltrio  intercaUndl  ratio  permlssa.    Cetuorin.  20. 
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fiiTonr  to  their  friends,  in  order  that  a  magutrate  might  remain  in  office  for  a 
period  shorter  or  longer  than  the  law  permitted,  that  a  farmer  of  the  taxes 
might  be  defrauded  of  his  just  right,  or  obtain  an  unfair  advantage,  they  cur- 
tailed or  drew  out  the  year  at  pleasure,  until  the  whole  Calendar  was  involved 
in  a  degree  of  uncertainty  and  confusion,  to  which  we  can  find  no  parallel  in  the 
history  of  a  civilized  people.  ^  The  ignorance  which  prevailed  with  regard  to  the 
years  in  which  the  intercalations  ought  to  take  place,  and  the  mysteiy  observed 
by  the  priests,  is  well  illustrated  by  the  expressions  of  Cicero.  Thus  in  £p.  ad 
Att.  y.  21,  we  find — Cum  scies  Romae  intercalatum  sit^  necTie^  velim  ad  me 
icnbas;  again  in  £p.  ad  Fam.  TIL  2 — Quotidie  votaf admits  ne  intercaletur^ 
ut  quam  primum  te  videre  possmus ;  and  in  £p.  ad  Att.  YI.  1.  we  find — Accepi 
tuas  KUras,  A.D,  qumtum  TerminaUa;  that  is,  on  the  19th  of  February,  this 
singular  method  of  fixingthe  date  being  employed  to  prevent  ambigui^,  since 
the  day  would  be  A,D,  XL  Kal.  Mart,  in  a  common  year,  and  A.D,  VL  KaL 
IntercaL  in  an  intercalary  year,  and  Cicero  knew  not  when  he  wrote,  whether 
an  intercalation  had  or  had  not  taken  place. 

Abmms  c«BAistonto. — Accordingly,  when  Ciesar  became  Dictator,  the  year 
was  about  two  months  in  advance  of  the  seasons ;  the  spring  festivals  hap- 
pened in  what  were  nominally  the  summer  months,  and  those  of  summer  in 
autumn. 

To  take  a  ringle  example. — Cicero,  in  one  of  his  Epistles  to  Atticus,  (X.  17.) 
says  that  at  the  time  when  he  was  writing  his  journey  was  delayed  by  the 
equinox.    The  date  affixed  to  this  letter  is  XVI L  Kal.  Jun.  i.e.  16th  May. 

In  order  to  remedy  these  defects,  it  was  found  necessary  to  add  67  days  to 
the  year  B.C.  46 ;  these  days  were  divided  into  two  intercalary  months,  and 
inserted  between  November  and  December.  In  this  year  the  ordinary  interca- 
lations of  23  days  took  place  in  February,  so  that  it  contained,  in  all — 

Ordinary  length  of  year, 355  days. 

Intercalary  month, 23    — 

Two  additional  inteiealaiy  months, 67    — 

Total, 445  days. 

Such  was  the  year  B.C.  46,  which  among  modem  chronologers  has  received  the 
name  of  Annus  Confugionis,  although,  as  Ideler  observes,  Macrobius  has  more 
correctly  termed  it  Annus  Confusionis  uUimus. 

Censorinus  says  that  90  days  were  added  to  that  year,  Dion  Cassins  67 ;  but 
there  is  no  contradiction  here,  for  the  former  includes  the  ordinary  intercalation 
of  23  days  in  February,  which  is  not  taken  into  account  by  the  latter.  '  The 
two  additional  months  seem  to  have  been  called  Mensis  iutercalaris  prior^  and 
Mensis  intercalaris  posterior^  for  we  find  in  Cic.  £p.  ad  Fam.  VI.  14 — Ego 
idem  tamen  cum  A.D,  V.  Sjojsndas  Iktebcalarbs  fbiobes,  rogatu  Jratrum 
tuorum  venissem  mane  ad  Caesarem^  &c. 

GrcfK^rteM  CaicMbr. — The  Julian  Calendar  was  founded  upon  the  suppo- 
sition, that  the  length  of  the  solar  or  tropical  year  was  exactly  365  days,  6  hours, 
or  365.25  days.    Therefore 

\  Sm  Cmsorln.  sa  Maerobi  I.  14.  Flatsreh.  Ylt  Cms.  Ml  AMmtanni  MftndUmu 
XX  VL  1.  SoHnus  L 

3  8e«  Censorin.  15.  Dfon  Cass.  XLin.  86.  Maerob  8.  I.  IS.  PUn.  H.N.  XYIIL  17. 
▲unian.  1.  e.    Macrob.  XX VL  1.   BnaL  Cmmt  4a  Or.  Fast.  UL  1S6l    Apfiaa.  &a  U.  ISC 
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The  length  of  the  Jnlum  Year  being 865cL    (Ih. 

But  the  true  length  of  the  Solar  Year  being  ...865d.    5h.  48m.  51)s. 

It  followB  that  the  Julian  Year  is  too  long  by  11m.    8(«. 

This  excess  in     10  years  will  amount  to Ih.  51m.  25b. 

—  in   100              —                18h.  34m.  lOs. 

—  in  1000             —                7d.  I7h.  41m.  40b. 

To  correct  this  accumulating  error,  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  published  a  Bull  ia 
1582,  by  which  it  was  ordained  that  common  years  should  consist  of  365  days, 
and  that  a  day  should  be  added  every  fourth  year  as  formerly,  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  the  intercalation  was  to  be  omitted  in  the  last  year  of  those  centuries 
not  divisible  by  4 ;  and  thus  that  97  days  instead  of  100  should  be  inserted  in 
400  years.  ^  The  Gregorian  Calendar  was  almost  immediately  adopted  in  all 
Roman  Catholic  countries,  and  to  compensate  for  the  error  already  incurred,  10 
days  were  dropped.  The  change  was  not  admitted  into  England  until  1752, 
when  11  days  were  dropped  between  the  2d  and  14th  September,  from  which 
arose  the  distinction  between  Old  and  New  Style.  Russia  and  other  oonntrica 
which  follow  the  Greek  chiu^h,  still  retain  the  original  Julian  Calendar,  and 
hence  their  dates  are  now  12  days  behind  those  of  the  rest  of  Europe. 

According  to  the  Gregorian  scheme  by  which  three  leap  years  are  omitted  ia 
400  years — 

« 

Length  of  the  Gregorian  Year  being 365d.  5h.  49m.  ISs. 

True  length  of  the  Solar  Year  being 865d.  5k.  48m.  ol^s. 

Therefore  the  Gregorian  Year  is  too  long  by 20}8b 

An  excess  which  will  not  amount  to  1  day  in  4500  years. 

If  the  insertion  of  a  day  be  omitted  each  4000th  year — 
Length  of  year  according  to  cycle  of  4000  years,  865d.  5h.  48m.  50^8. 

which  is  too  short  by  1  second — a  deficiency  which  will  not  amount  to  a  day 
in  70,000  years. 

ijasimm.  Mcculun. — ^We  may  now  say  a  few  words  with  regard  to  th« 
longer  divisions  of  time,  the  Lustrum  and  the  Seculum. 

The  word  Lustrum^  (see  p.  204,)  derived  from  £mo,  signified  properly  the 
expiatory  sacrifice  offered  up  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  people  by  the  Censors  at 
the  end  of  every  five  years,  the  period  during  which  these  magistrates  originally 
held  office.  Hence  Lustrum  was  used  to  denote  a  space  of  Jive  years,  and  the 
Censors  in  performing  the  sacrifice,  were  said  Condere  lustrum^  to  bring  the 
Lustrum  to  a  dose.  Yarro,  in  explaining  the  term,  derives  it  from  Luere^  in 
the  sense  of  to  pay — Lustuuh  nominatum  tempus  quinquennale  a  luendo,  id 
est  solvendOy  quod  quinto  quoque  anno  vectigalia  et  uUrotrihuta  per  censores 
persolvebantur,  (L.L.  VL  §  2.) 

It  is  to  be  observed  here  that  quinto  quoque  anno,  according  to  the  Roman 
method  of  computation,  might  mean  every  fourth  year,  and  quinquennale 
tempus,  a  term  of  four  years,  just  as  Cicero  (De  Orat  III.  32.)  calls  the  Olympic 
games — Maxima  iUa  quinquennalis  celehritas  ludorum ;  '  but  since  we  know 

1  Thui  DO  fotcrcalatlon  takes  plaee  In  tbe  years  1900,  2100.  saOO,  SSOO.  SSOO,  because  the 
nnmbers  19,  31.  22.  23,  25,  are  not  dirislble  by  4,  but  all  of  these,  according  to  the  old  systcaa, 
would  hat«  been  leap  years. 

S  This  Is  STidently  in  rtferenoe  to  the  Greek  expression  «-i»r«iT^r. 
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finom  odMr  mmnu  that  the  Cenaora  originally  held  office  for  fiye  yean,  and  that 
the  taxes  were  fanned  ont  npon  five  years*  leases,  the  interpretation  of  the  above 
passage  is  not  open  to  doubt.  We  may  add,  that  wherever  the  word  Lustrum 
occurs  in  the  older  writers,  it  is  always  in  connection  with  the  duties  of  the 
Censors. 

When  we  come  down  to  the  age  of  Ovid,  a  confusion  seems  to  have  arisen, 
and  the  meaning  of  Lustrum  was  no  longer  definite ;  in  Amor.  III.  vi.  27. — 
Nondum  Traia  fuit  lustris  obsessa  duob^ — it  unquestionably  stands  for  five 
yean ;  and  also  in  Fast.  III.  119,  where  the  10  month  year  of  Romulus  is 
described — Ergo  aidmi  indociles  et  adhuc  ratione  carentes  »»  Afensihus  egerunt 
lustra  minora  decern^  i.e.  the  Litstra  were  too  short  by  10  months.  But  witli 
singular  inconsistency,  a  few  lines  farther  on,  (165,)  where  he  is  explaining  the 
Julian  Year,  and  the  intercalation  of  the  Dies  Bissextus — Ilic  anni  modus  est ; 
In  lustrum  accedere  debet  »>  Quae  consummatur  partibus  una  dies — Lustrum 
must  certainly  denote /our  years. 

Again,  in  Trist.  IV.  x.  96.  compared  with  the  £.  ex  P.  IV.  vi.  5.  we  see  the 
Roman  Lustrum  identified  with  the  Grecian  Ol3rmpiad,  each  being  supposed 
equal  to  five  yean.  As  we  come  down  lower,  Pliny  twice  in  one  chapter  (H.N. 
II.  47.)  calls  the  four-year  cycle  of  the  Julian  year  a  Lustrum ;  we  find  in 
inscriptions  the  intervaJs  between  the  successive  exhibitions  of  the  Capitoline 
games  instituted  by  Domitian,  and  celebrated  every  four  years,  designated  as 
Lustra ;  *  and  in  the  third  century,  the  original  force  of  the  term  seems  to  have 
been  quite  forgotten,  for  Censorinus,  in  defining  the  Lustrum  or  Annus  Magnus, 
seems  to  be  ignorant  that  it  ever  did  differ  from  the  Olympiad,  or  denote  aay 
period  but  four  yean. 

This  uncertainty  may  probably  be  traced  to  the  irregularity  with  which  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Lustrum  was  performed.  It  was  omitted  sometimes  from  super- 
stitious motives,  as  when  we  read  in  Livy  III.  22. — Census  actus  eo  anno, 
(B.C.  460,)  Lustrum  propter  Capitolium  captum,  constdem  ocdsum,  condi 
religiosum  fuit — and  often  from  other  causes,  for  upon  looking  over  the  Fasti 
Capitolini,  in  which  the  Ccnson  are  registered,  and  the  Ictten  L.  F.  attached  to 
the  names  of  those  who  completed  this  rite,  we  shall  find  that  although  the  usual 
interval  is  five  yean,  yet  not  unfrcqnently  six  and  seven  were  allowed  to  elapse, 
while  occasionally  it  was  repeated  after  four  only.  These  facts  seem  to  account 
for  the  inconsistencies  of  the  later  Roman  writen,  without  going  so  far  as  Ideler, 
who  maintains  that  Lustrum  never  was  used  for  a  fixed  space  of  time. 

The  duration  of  the  Seculum  was  a  theme  of  controveny  among  the  Romans 
themselves  in  the  days  of  Augustus.  The  historians  and  antiquaries  seem  all  to 
have  agreed  that  the  Seculum  was  a  period  of  lOO  yean,  while  the  Quindecem- 
viri,  the  priests  to  whom  was  intnisted  the  custody  of  the  Sibylline  books, 
reposing,  it  would  seem,  upon  the  testimony  of  their  sacred  registers,  asserted 
that  110  yean  was  the  interval  at  which  tlie  solemn  Ludi  SeculareSy  which 
marked  the  close  of  each  Seculum,  had  ever  been  and  ought  to  be  celebrated. 
The  Locus  classictts  on  this  subject  is  in  Censorinus  ri7.)  ' 

Censorinus  has  preserved  also  the  conflicting  statements  with  regard  to  the 
actual  celebration  of  these  games  from  the  time  of  their  institution,  and  his  dates 
are  all  fixed  by  the  consuls  in  office  at  the  time.    They  are  as  follows : — 

i  Oniter  C  I.  CCCXXXIL  3.    Cenaorin.  18. 

S  Seealso  VarroLLw  VL  f  II.    PauL  Diae.  •.r.  Seeu/arM  Ltuli,  p^  S2a    Tha  corraapondina 
paaaaga  in  Featua  ta  too  mneb  mutilated  to  afford  any  inforaiatioa. 
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celebcaMd  aooordiDg  to... 
llMMeoDd,.. 
The  third,.... 


(     IV-viri,  .. 


intiu,  Tarro,  uid  liry,  ■ 

Piso  Cenwrioot,  Ca.  Gel- 

lins,  and  CuDiia  He- 


IV-riri,  628 

The  fifth  hj  AngnttuB, A.U.C.  737  OT  B.C.  17 

The  uiih  bj- Claudin*. A.D.C.  800  or  A.D.  47 

The  serenth  h7  Domitiui, A.U.G.  811  or  A.D.  88 

The  eighth  bj  Septimiua  Sevcnis, A.D.C.  957  or  A.D,  204 

To  attempt  to  diMOver  Che  causes  which  led  U>  thu  strange  diue 
be  sbwiate  vraite  of  time.     We  cad  Bcarcel;  beutate  to  believe  5 
tatioiiB  of  the  XV-viri  were  trimmed  to  gerre  an  end;  bat  it  ii  niuoiuuno  iu< 
the  period  choaen  by  Aagustui  doei  not  absolutely  agree  with  tbnr  view*,  mnc . 
the  &th  games  ought  to  hare  been  held  A.U.C.  7118,  and  not  787,  u  the;  mally 


lent  would 
thai 
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THE  MIUTARY  AND  NAVAL  AFFAIRS  OF  THE  ROMANS. 


I.  MiUTART  Affairs. 

In  all  diBcnsfflons  with  regard  to  the  Military  affairs  of  the  Romans,  the  extent 
of  the  suhject  should  never  be  for{;;otten.  For  nine  hundred  years  they  punned 
an  almost  uninterrupted  career  of  conquest,  and  thirteen  centuries  more  passed 
away  before  the  empire  thus  formed  was  completely  dismembered.  If  we  oonflna 
ourselves  to  the  former  period  alone,  and  bear  in  mind  that  the  whole  energies 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  nation  were  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  war  both  as^  % 
science  and  an  art,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  changes  and  modifications  m 
general  principles  and  in  practical  details  introduced  during  that  lengthened  space, 
must  have  been  almost  countless,  and  that  we  shall  be  guilty  of  a  grievous  error 
if  we  suppose  that  statements  which  are  tnie  with  regard  to  any  one  epoch  will 
hold  good  for  alL  We  must  therefore  endeavour,  as  far  as  our  materials  will 
permit,  to  exhibit  a  view  of  a  Roman  Anny  at  epochs  far  removed  from  each 
other,  and  thus,  if  possible,  to  form  some  idea  of  what  took  place  during  the 
i^tcr^'aIs.  With  regard  to  one  epoch  only  is  our  information  full  and  satisfactory. 
Polybius,  himself  an  experienced  commander,  who,  as  the  friend  and  companion 
of  the  younger  Sdpio,  had  tiic  best  opportunities  of  studying  the  military  system 
of  Rome,  when  the  discipline  of  her  armies  was  most  perfect,  and  when  the 
physical  and  moral  character  of  her  soldiers  stood  highest,  has  transmitted  to  na 
an  account  of  the  Roman  Army,  as  it  existed  when  he  composed  his  history,  so 
complete  in  every  particular  that  our  curiosity  is  fully  satisfied.  With  regard  to 
other  epochs,  however,  we  depend  entirely  upon  scattered  notices  contained  in  the 
classical  writers ;  but  although  these  are  very  numerous,  and  are  dispersed  over 
the  works  of  authors  in  every  department  of  literature,  they  but  too  often  convey 
little  instruction,  for  the  writers  and  those  for  whom  they  wrote  were  so  familiar 
with  such  topics,  that  there  is  very  rarely  more  than  a  passing  allusion,  unaccom- 
panied by  comment  or  illustration.  In  what  follows  we  shall,  in  accordance 
with  the  plan  hitherto  pursued,  restrict  ourselves  in  a  great  measure  to  the  period 
of  the  republic,  adding  a  few  explanations  of  the  more  important  alterations 
introduced  under  the  earlier  Emperors.^ 

ComsUiailoa  of  a  Roman  Army. — ^A  regular  Roman  Army,  consisting  of 

1  1  would  rentare  to  refer  for  ftiUer  information  on  tome  of  the  matters  treated  of  in  this 
Chapter  to  the  articles,  Acibs,  Agmkn.  Ala,  Castra.  Ezbrcitvs,  Fecialrs.  Otatio.  Spoua, 
Tricmpbus.  written  by  me  for  the  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antlqutties,  edited  hf 
Dr.  W.  Smith.    We  may  alio  refer  here,  once  for  all,  to  our  great  authority,  Polybius,  TL 
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Infantry  (Peditatus)  and  cavalry,  {Eqitatus,)  was,  in  the  earlier  ages,  oompoaed 
of  Roman  dtizena  exclnsiTely,  who  were  enrolled  in  Brigades  tenn^  Legiones. 

As  Latiam  and  the  rest  of  Italy  were  gradually  subjugated,  the  different  states 
received  into  alliance  became  boimd  by  the  terms  of  their  respective  treaties  to 
furnish,  when  called  upon,  a  contingent  of  soldiers,  horse  and  foot.  These  were 
enrolled  in  battalions  distinct  from  those  composed  of  Roman  citizens,  were 
designated  Socii  nomengue  Lattnum^  or  simply  5ocit,  and  were  clothed, 
equipped,  and  paid  by  the  communities  to  which  they  belonged. 

When  Rome  had  extended  her  dominion  beyond  Italy,  foreign  Eingn  or  Chiefs 
in  aUianoe  with  the  republic  frequently  supplied  bodies  of  troops,  who,  under 
the  name  ofAuxiUares  or  Auxilia^  served  along  with  the  Romani  and  Socii 
Thus  as  early  as  B.C.  218,  we  find  Galli  Equites  under  Scipio  at  the  battleof 
the  Ticinus,  and  soon  afterwards  wc  are  told  that  no  less  than  2200  {duo  milHa 
peditum  et  ducenti  equites)  of  the  AuxOiares  Galli  deserted  to  Hannibal  (Liv. 
Xn.  46.  48.) 

Foreigners  receiving  pay,  that  is.  Mercenaries  in  the  limited  sense  or  the  word, 
were  not  employed  nntU  B.C.  213,  when  the  Celtiberi  in  Spain  offered  to  scito 
under  the  Roman  Generals  for  the  same  hire  which  they  had  received  from  the 
Carthaginians,  and  their  proposal  was  accepted  (Liv.  XXIV.  49.)  For  a  con- 
siderable period,  however,  the  mercenaries  in  a  Roman  Army  were  few  in 
number,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  Corps  raised  in  particular  localities,  where  the 
natives  were  celebrated  for  their  skill  in  the  use  of  some  particular  weapon.  Such 
were  the  Slingers  (Funditores)  from  the  Balearic  Isles,  the  Archers  (Sagittarii) 
of  Crete,  and  the  Javelin-men  (laculatorei)  of  Mauretania. 

After  the  Social  War,  (B.C.  88,)  when  all  the  subject  states  of  Italy  were 
admitted  to  the  full  Civitas^  the  distinction  between  Romani  and  Socii  altogether 
disappeared,  and  the  armies  from  that  time  forward  were  made  up  of  Rommn 
milites  and  AuxUia^  the  latter  being  in  part  furnished  by  foreign  princes  who 
were  allowed  to  retain  a  nominal  independence  under  the  title  of  allies,  but 
principally  mercenaries  recruited  among  the  most  warlike  tribes  of  Gaul,  Ger- 
many,  Illyria,  Pannonia,  Thrace,  and  other  frontier  provinces.  The  number  of 
these  went  on  constantly  increasing,  and  in  the  first  century  of  the  empire  they 
already  formed  a  large  proportion  of  the  really  efficient  troops. 

The  II«BiaB  Soldier. — ^It  was  a  fundamental  principle  in  the  Roman  polity 
that  the  state  had  at  all  times  a  right  to  demand  military  service  from  its  mem- 
bers, and  hence  every  male  citizen  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  forty-six 
was  bound,  when  required,  to  enrol  himself  in  the  ranks.  But  service  in  the 
Army  was  regarded  not  merely  as  a  duty  and  an  obligation,  but  as  a  privilege. 
For  many  ages,  the  only  avenue  to  favour  and  power  was  by  the  path  of  military 
distinction ;  and  as  late  as  the  time  of  Polybins,  no  one  could  stand  candidate 
for  the  lowest  of  the  great  offices  of  state  until  be  had  served  for  twenty  years 
io  the  Infantry  or  ten  years  in  the  Cavalry.  Moreover,  by  the  constitution  of 
Servins  Tnllins,  none  were  permitted  to  serve  as  regular  troops,  except  Ingenxd 
belonffingto  the  five  classes;  Libertiniy  Proletariiy  and  Capite  Censi  being'alike 
exduded,  except  in  seasons  of  great  emergency,  when  all,  without  distinction, 
were  called  out,  and  even  youths  under  seventeen  and  men  above  forty-six 
were  enrolled.  On  one  occasion  during  the  second  Punic  War,  wben  Rome  was 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  a  large  corps  of  volunteer  slaves  was  raised, 
who  eventoalfy  received  then:  fi^om  as  a  reward  for  their  faithful  and  efficient 
aid.^     One  of  the  most  momentous  of  the  democratic  changes  introduced  bj 

1  Ur.  X.  81.  XXU.  11.  57.  XXIIL  32.  XXIV.  11. 14.    Aul.  0«a  XVl.  10. 
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MariuB  was  the  free  admission  of  the  poorest  citizens  to  the  Jiegions,  ^  a  measum 
which,  especially  after  the  enfranchisement  of  the  subject  states  in  Italj,  had 
the  effect  of  introducing  a  new  class  of  persons,  who,  from  this  time  forward, 
formed  the  great  bulk  of  the  ordinary  levies.  But  even  before  this  period,  the 
social  position  of  the  Roman  soldiers  had  by  degrees  assumed  an  aspect  totally 
different  from  that  which  it  exhibited  for  five  centuries  after  the  foundatioa 
of  the  city.  At  first,  they  were  mere  militia,  called  out  to  repel  or  retaliate 
the  hostile  incursions  of  neighbouring  tribes,  and  as  soon  as  the  brief  campaign 
was  over,  each  man  returned  to  his  home  and  resumed  his  peaceful  occupations. 
But  in  propoi-tion  as  the  power  of  the  commonwealth  increased,  the  wan  in 
which  it  was  involved  became  more  complicated  and  tedious,  and  the  same 
army  was  compelled  to  keep  the  field  for  years  in  succession,  especially  when 
the  scene  of  operations  was  removed  to  Greece  and  Asia.  Hence  the  charaoten 
of  citizen  and  soldier,  which  were  long  inseparably  connected,  gradually  became 
distinct,  the  line  of  demarcation  became  more  and  more  broadly  marked,  and 
after  the  time  of  Marius,  the  ranks  were  filled  with  men  who  were  possessed 
of  no  property  whatever,  who  were  dependent  for  subsistence  upon  their  pa;y, 
and  who  were  consequently  soldiers  by  profession.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
the  imperial  government  was  established  that  the  principle  of  maintaining  at  all 
tiroes  a  large  standing  army  was  fully  recognized ;  but  from  that  time  forward 
military  men  formed  a  large  and  powerful  order  in  the  state  altogether  distinct 
fi!om  civilians. 

l^cryiBV  fl^Utevs. — ^The  Senate,  at  their  first  meeting  after  new  Consuls 
entered  upon  office,  voted  the  number  of  troops  to  be  raised  for  the  cuuent  year, 
and  the  Consuls  then  made  proclamation  (edixeruni)  of  the  day  on  which  they 
proposed  to  hold  a  levy,  {DeUctum  hahisre^)  giving  notice  that  all  liable  for 
service  must  attend.  The  proceedings  usually  took  place  in  the  Capitol.  The 
Consuls,  seated  on  their  Cunile  Chairs,  assisted  by  the  IVibtaU  MUUare$^  caused 
the  tribes  to  be  summoned  in  succession,  the  order  being  detennined  by  lot.  The 
list  of  all  who  were  of  the  legal  age  (Aetas  Miliiarui)  was  read  over,  those 
individuals  were  selected  who  appcSired  most  suitable,  and  their  names  were 
entered  on  the  muster  roll  (hence  scribere  s.  conscribere  miUtes.)  Under 
ordinary  circumstances,  the  youth  came  forward  eagerly  to  volunteer  their 
services ;  (dare  nomina ;)  but  if  any  one  absented  himself,  or,  behig  present, 
refused  to  answer  when  cited,  (militiam  detrectabat,)  he  might  be  punished 
summarily  with  the  utmost  severity,  and  even  sold  as  a  slave,'  unless  a  Tribone 
of  the  Plebs  interfered  on  his  behalf. 

After  the  number  was  complete,  the  military  oath  (Saeramentum)  was  adminia- 
tered  to  all  the  recruits,  (Sacramento  adigere  s.  Rogare — Saeramentum  s. 
Sacramento  dicere,)  in  terms  of  which  they  swore  to  obey  their  leaders,  and 
never  to  desert  their  standards.  It  would  appear  from  a  passage  in  Panlns 
Diaoonus  compared  with  Polybius,  that  one  individual  was  chosen  to  repeat  the 
formal  words  (verba  concepta)  of  the  oath,  while  all  the  rest  took  upon  them- 
selves the  same  obligation  (iurabant  in  verba)  by  making  the  response  Idem  nr 
MB. '  After  these  preliminaries  were  concluded,  the  new  levies  were  dismissed, 
notice  having  been  given  to  them  to  meet  at  a  given  place  on  a  given  day. 

tA«LG«ll.Le.    Sallost  lag.  Sfl. 

S  Ut.  IV.  53.  VIL  i.    Cla  pro  Caeoin.  34 

S  Ut.  IL  24.  IIL  M.  IV.  S3l  VIL  11.  XXIL  98.    Cle.  de  Off.  L  11.    Cms.  RC  L  ISL    Aid. 
Oell.  X  VL  i.  Paul.  DUc  i.v.  Frtuiwration—,  p.  234.  There  if  «  Teiy  obeenre  punn  to  lAjf 
XXIL  as.  about  a  second  military  oath  which  no  commentator  haa  eyer  explained  m  a  i 
faotory  manner.    Comp  Poljbi  VL  ML  aeqq. 
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When  any  panic  arose,  (Tumultus^)  such  as  in  ancient  times  was  caused  hj 
the  report  of  an  inroad  of  the  Gauls,  (Gallicus  Tnmultus — TumuWis  GdUici 
fama  atrox,  &c.)  the  formalities  described  above  were  dispensed  with,  and  all 
who  conld  bear  arms,  jonng  and  old,  rich  and  poor  alike,  were  called  npon  to 
rise  in  a  mass  for  the  protection  of  their  country,  such  soldiers  being  termed 
2''umuUuarii  or  Subitarii.  When,  nnder  similar  circumstances,  there  was  time 
to  hold  a  levy,  it  was  conducted  with  the  utmost  rigour,  (ddecitts  omnis  generic 
Aofittntim,)  all  the  ordinary  pleas  of  exemption,  (vacatioties^)  such  as  length  of 
service  or  special  indulgence,  (heneficium,)  being  suspended,  and  hence  the 
phrases — Scribere  exercUus  sine  uUa  vacationis  venia — Delectus  sine  vaca" 
tiontbus,  ^ 

When  a  levy  was  about  to  be  held  at  Rome,  formal  intimation  was  made  to 
the  allied  states  of  the  number  of  troops  which  they  would  be  required  to  furnish 
— Item  ad  Socios  Latinumque  namen  ad  milites  ex  formula  accipiendos 
mittunt;  (Liv.  XXII.  57;)  and  the  same  course  was  probably  adopted  with 
regard  to  the  distant  Cohniae  Civium  Romanorum, 

It  is  manifest  that  afUr  the  termination  of  the  Social  War,  when  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Italy  were  admitted  to  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens,  the  system 
described  above  could  not  have  been  pursued,  at  least  exclusively.  When, 
therefore,  volunteers  did  not  come  forward  in  sufficient  numbers,  persons  termed 
Conqmsitores  were  despatched  to  different  districts,  who  superintended  all  the 
details  of  the  Conscription,  which  in  this  case  was  properly  called  Conquisitio, 
as  opposed  to  the  ancient  Delectus  held  in  the  city ;  but  eventually  Conquisitio 
and  Iklectus  were  used  indifferently.  Hence  in  Cicero  and  Ca»ar  we  meet  with 
the  phrases — Exercitus  iUe  noster^  superbissimo  Delectu  et  durissima  Con- 
^uisitione  coUectus  (Cic  ProT.  Cons.  2.) — In  omnes  partes  legates  Conquisi- 
loresque  Delectus  habendi  causa  miserant ;  (Hirt.  de  bell.  Alex.  2.)  and  under 
the  empire,  we  find  Tiberius  assigning  as  one  of  the  reasons  which  rendered  it 
neceasaiy  for  him  to  make  a  progress  through  the  provinces — Delectibus  sup' 
pUndos  exercitus:  nam  voluntarium  militem  deesse^  ac  si  suppeditet^  non  eadem 
virtute  ac  modestia  agere,  quia  plerumque  inopes  ac  vagi  sponte  militiam 
sumant  (Tacit.  Ann.  IV.  4.)  A  similar  plan  was  adopted  occasionally  at  an 
earlier  period  when  great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  procuring  men,  as  in 
B.C.  212,  when  we  find  two  commissions  consisting  each  of  three  individuals 
appointed — alteras^  qui  dtra,  alteros  qui  ultra  quinquagesimum  lapidem  in 
pagis  forisque  et  concUiabuUs  amnem  copiam  ingenuorum  vnspicerent:  etj  si 
qui  rcbaris  satis  adferenda  arma  habere  viderenturj  eOamsi  nondum  militari 
aetate  essent^  mOitesfacerent  (Liv.  XXII.  6.) 

i^eKto.-— A  Roman  Army,  fix>m  the  foundation  of  the  dty,  nntil  the  downfal 
of  the  Western  Empire,  always  contained  one  or  more  Brigades,  called  Legioses, 
a  term  which  comprehended  Infantry,  Cavalry,  and,  after  the  use  of  military 
engines  became  conmion,  Artilleiy  {Machinae — Tormenta)  also.  The  Legio^ 
under  the  lepnblic,  was  composed  of  Roman  citizens  exdusiyely ;  and,  therefore,  in 
the  earlier  ages,  an  army  consisted  entirely  of  one  or  more  Legiones^  but  after 
the  snljugation  of  Latium  and  other  states,  the  words,  Legiones  and  LegionarU 
MiUieSy  indicated  those  who  were  Roman  citizens,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
SocU  and  AuxUia,  The  number  of  Legiones  raised  annually,  necessarily  varied 
according  to  the  demands  of  the  public  service.  Originally,  four  was  the  ordi- 
luuy  number,  two  for  each  consul,  and  down  to  the  dose  of  the  repnblio»  two 

1  Uv.  L  37.  n.  86.  IIL  4.  Sa  VL  6.  YIL  11.  28.  VIIL  3a  X.  91.  XXXV.  S:  XL.  8& 
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Legions,  with  their  complement  of  Socii  and  AuxiUa^  fonned  a  Consularis 
Exercitus.    Doriug  the  Second  Panic  War,  the  forces  under  arms  rose  as  hig^ 
as  eighteen,  twenty,  twenty- one,  and  even  twenty-three  Legions ;  nnder  Tiberias, 
the  standing  army  amounted  to  twenty-five  Legiones,  besides  AuxUia  aboat 
equal  in  strength  to  the  Legions,  and  the  Imperial  Life  Guards. '    The  Legions 
were  at  first  numbered  according  to  the  order  in  which  they  were  raised.  Prima,, 
Secunda  .  .  .  Decima,  &c.,  and  when  they  became  permanent  bodies,  they 
retained  the  same  numbers,  like  regiments  in  our  own  service,  with  the  addition 
of  epithets  derived  from  various  circumstances ;  these  epithets  being,  in  many 
cases,  rendered  necessary  by  the  fact,  that  different  Legions  frequently  bore 
the  same  numl>er.     Then  under  the  empire  we  read  of  the  Prima  Italica^  the 
Prima  Adjutrix,  the  Prima  Minervia,  and  the  Prima  Parthica;  of  the 
Sexta   Victrix  and  the  Sexta  Ferrata.    So  aho  there  were  five  numbered 
Secunda,  and  five  numbered  Tertia,  &c.    The  men  belonging  to  the  Prima^ 
Secunda,  Tertia  .  .  .  Duodevicesima  .  .  .   Vicesima,  &c,  were  designated 
respectively,  as  Primani,  Secundani,  Tertiani  .   .   .  Duodevicesimam  .  .  . 
Vicesimani,  &0. 

Number  of  Pedites  in  a  Legion,  1.  The  Legion,  as  established  by  Romulus, 
contained  3000  foot-soldiers,  and  we  have  no  evidence  of  any  increase  or  diminu- 
tion of  this  number  during  the  regal  period.'  2.  From  the  expulsion  of  the 
Tarquins,  until  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  War,  the  number  varied  finom 
4000  to  4200,  although,  on  emergencies,  the  strength  was  raised  to  5000,  and 
even  5200.  *  3.  From  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  War,  until  the  age  of 
Marius,  (B.C.  100,)  the  number  varied  from  4200  to  5200,  seldom  falliuj: 
below  5000,  and,  in  some  cases,  rising  as  high  as  6000.^  4.  From  B.C.  100, 
until  the  downfal  of  the  empire,  the  number  varied  from  5000  to  6200.  From 
the  accession  of  Augustus,  until  the  time  of  Hadrian,  6000  seems  to  have  been 
regarded  as  the  regular  complement.' 

Number  of  Equites  in  the  Legion.  From  the  first  establishment  of  the 
Legion,  until  the  time  of  Marius,  the  number  of  Cavalry  seems  to  have  been 
invariably  300,  except  in  some  rare  special  cases,  when  it  was  augmented  to 
330  and  to  400.'  After  the  time  of  Marius,  the  Cavalry  in  the  Bonuui 
armies  consisted  chiefly  of  foreign  troops,  and,  consequently,  were  not  con- 
sidered as  forming  part  of  the  Legion.  Down  to  the  latest  period,  however,  we 
find  Cavalry,  occasionally  at  least,  incorporated  with  the  Legion,  but  not  in 
regular  fixed  numbers,  as  during  the  first  six  centuries  of  the  City. 

Organization  of  the  Infantry  in  the  Legion.  This,  as  we  have  indicated 
above,  must  have  passed  through  many  changes,  which  it  is  impossible  to  follow 
step  by  step,  in  their  gradual  course,  but  we  are  able  to  trace  the  general  out- 
lines of  the  system  at  certain  epochs  widely  distant  from  each  other. 

1  Llr.  VIII  S.  XL  3a  VII.  25.  XXIV.  II.  XXVI.  sa  XXVIL  22.  XXVL  1.  XXVIL  a& 
Taoit  Ann.  IV.  i. 
S  VuTO  L.L.  V.  i  89.    Pint  Kom.  18. 

5  LIT.  VL  sa.  VIL  25.  XXV  III.  28.  XXL  17.  Dionyg.  VL  42.  IX.  13.  Polyb.  I.  1&  n.  24. 
ML  72. 

4  LIT.  XXIL  a&  XXVI.  S8.  XXXVIL  39.  XXXIX.  38.  XL  1.  1&  ».  XLI.  Oi  8L  XLILSL 
XLIV.  21.    Polyb.  III.  107.  VL  20. 

t  PanL  DUa  >.t.  S«x  miUium  ei  ihieenionun,  p.  386.  Pint  M«r.  85  Ball. 9l  AddIul  IflttirM. 
72.  Lamprid.  Alex.  Sot.  M.  Veget  XL  &  SerT.  ad  Virg.  £n.  VH.  x74.  Udor.  Orig.  IX. 
IlL  46.    Suidaa,  Hesychlus,  8.T. 

6  The  Roman  authorities,  and  Dlonysius,  all  agre«  upon  thU  point ;  but  PoIyUos.  In  one 
paaaage,  (IIL  107.  comp.  IL  24.)  sutea  that  the  CaTalry  of  the  Legion  amounted  to  200  under 
ordinary  drcumttaneee,  and  was  Increased  to  300  In  great  emergeneiea  only.  Elaewbetiu 
howeTer,  (VL  sa)  he  gives  300  as  the  number,  without  oomment  For  numbers  bwond 
100.  see  Ut.  XXIU.  34. ILL.  36.  XLIII  12. 
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{Firrt  EjKch.)  "Wt  eaa  t»j  notbiar  oTthe  lUle  of  matlen  until  the  tiaM  of 
SeiVhu  Tidlioe,  wboH  division  of  the  wlob  bod;  of  tbo  dlizena  into  Claatea  inl 
Ceutnri«s,  was  iaHparabl}r  connected  with  milttwj  considerations.  TboM 
poMeMing  tlie  largen  amount  of  fortnite,  were  bonnd  to  Mr*e  u  C^vtlij,  wliile 
the  Bmii,  offbosive  and  defcnuTe,  of  the  Eve  Clanei,  were  cUitinotlj  epedfted, 
and  depended  apon  the  meam  pocMued  hv  the  memben  of  each  Clan.  When 
w«  take  tlieM  atatementi  in  conneotion  wiUi  the  poulive  auertion  of  livj,  (TIIL 

that  the  Lemon,  in  the  earlicat  timet, 
wae  manbaUed  in  one  compact  lolid 
Iwdj,  acEording  to  the  principles 
of  the  Gtedan  Phalanx.  The  fors- 
most  ranks  were  occnpied  by  the 
cititene  belonging  to  the  first  Class, 
whose  foilnne  en^lod  them  to  provide 
_  tbemielvee  with  a  complete  suit  of 
defeuuve  armonr ;  the  difierent  por- 
tions of  which  we  have  enamerated  in 
p.  DG,  and  whioh  will  be  seen  repn- 
sented  in  the  annexed  cut  of  a  Greek 
heavy-aimed  warrior.  Behind  these, 
those  of  second  and  third  Classes,  len 
exposed,  ,ind  therefore  requiring  less 
complete  eqnipmenta,  took  their  places, 
while  those  lielonging  to  the  foniih  and 
fifth  Clauee ikinnished  with  missiles; 
and  when  the  eonfiicting  hosts  came  to 
olose  quarters,  fell  into  the  rear  of  the  phalanx,  adding  weight  and  consistency 
to  the  maea  in  the  charge. 

(Second  Epoch.)  How  long  tblt  iy«tem  lasted,  ne  cannot  with  certsinty 
determine ;  but  Livy  says  (Lc)  that  the  change  took  place  pottguam  ( Romani) 
tlipendiarii  /acti  tvnl — that  is,  after  the  cammencement  of  the  siege  of  Veil, — 
and  coDJectnre  has  fixed  upon  Camillus  the  gnat  Captain  of  the  fonrtb  cenlui;, 
as  the  iodividaal  by  whom  a  new  order  was  introduced.  It  is  certain  that  in 
B.C.  340. we  find  that  the  unwieldy  mass  of  the  Phalanx  had  been  broken  np 
into  three  diadnct  Ibes,  each  line  composed  of  small  companies  called  Manipub, 
the  whole  being  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  while  each  tine  and  each  com- 
pany conld  act  separately,  they  mutually  supported  each  other,  and  executed 
combined  movements  with  great  facility,  rapidity,  and  precision.  The  details 
are  given  in  the  chapter  of  Uvj,  already  twice  referred  to  above,  which  is  unfor- 
tunately obscare  if  not  coiropt ;  bnt  although  donbt  may  exist  with  regard  to 
the  force  of  some  eipresuons,  w«  can  form  a  distinct  conception  of  the  leading 
fbatnres  of  the  new  system.  Tbe  whole  Legion  when  in  battle  order  was  arrayed 
hi  three  lines. 

The  foremost  line  (prima  octef)  was  composed  of  youths  in  the  first  bloom  of 
manhood,  {fiorem  iwaaaapvhrxeadmn  aif  milifiam  A(]bebat,)who  were  classed 
together  under  the  general  name  of  Ha»laH,  and  were  divided  into  fifteen 
eompaaies  called  Mantpu^',  which  were  drawn  op  separately  at  a  short  distance 
bom  each  other  {datanta  inter  m  nodicum  tpaliim.)  Each  Manipulut  con- 
tained sixty  rank  and  file,  two  officers  called  Cenlurumei,  and  one  standard 
bMicr  called  VtxiUariiu.  Of  the  sixty  stddien  in  th«  J/anipiJiu,  twen^ 
2  F 
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cbrM  onlr  a  spear  (hagtd)  and  javeliiM,  (ffaua^}  the  remaiiiiDg  tattj  had 
aUoDg  shields,  (jcuto,)  and  probably  body  annoar  siso. 

The  second  line  was  composed  of  men  in  the  full  vigoor  of  life,  (robutiior 
mtoBy)  who  were  classed  together  under  the  general  name  of  Principe$^  and, 
like  the  HastaHy  were  divided  into  fifteen  ManipnH  The  whole  of  the  PthndpeM 
were  heavily  armed,  and  their  equipments  were  of  the  best  kind  (jKutad  omnes 
huignibut  maxime  armis.) 

The  thirty  ManipuU  of  HastoH  and  Principes  were  comprehended  under  the 
general  name  of  Antqnlani, 

The  third  line  was  composed,  like  each  of  the  two  former,  of  fifteen  Afanipuli^ 
bat  each  of  the  ManipuU  in  the  third  line  was  divided  into  three  sections,  whid& 
were  called  Vexilla^  because  each  section  had  its  separate  standard.  Under  the 
first  VexiUum  in  each  of  these  triple  ManipuU^  were  ranged  the  THaru,  veteran 
soldiers  of  tried  bravenr ;  nnder  the  second  VexiUum  the  BorarU^  men  younger 
and  less  diatin}mishea ;  under  the  third  VexiUum  the  Accensi^  less  to  be 
depended  upon  than  either  of  the  foregoing,  (minimae  Jidueiae  numtmi,)  and 
therefore  placed  in  the  rear. 

The  taotios  of  the  period  cannot  be  described  more  briefly  or  more  eleariy  thaa 
in  the  words  of  the  historian : — 

Ubi  his  ordinibut  exercitus  irutructus  essei,  HastcUi  omnimn  primi  pugnam 
imbanL  Si  HaataH  profiigare  hostem  non  possent,  pede  preuo  eos  reirocedenies 
in  iniervaUa  ordinum  Principes  recipiebant:  tunc  Prine^um  pugna  erat; 
HastaH  $equehantar :  Driarii  sub  vexiUis  considebant^  sinistro  crure  porrectOy 
icuta  innita  humeris^  hcutas  subrecta  cuspide  in  terra  Jixas,  haud  secus  quam 
tfoUo  septa  inhorreret  odes,  tenentes.  Si  apud  Principes  quoque  liaud  satis 
prospere  esset  pugnatum^  a  prima  acie  ad  Triarios  sensim  referebantur^  twie 
rem  ad  triarios  rbdisse,  quum  laboratur^  proverbio  increbndt.  TriarU  con- 
surgentes,  ubi  in  inUrvcdla  ordinum  suorum  Principes  et  Hastatos  recqnssail, 
extemplo  compressis  ordinibus  velut  claudebant  vias :  unoque  continentiagminej 
jam  nuUa  spe  past  relicta,  in  hostem  incedebant;  id  erat  formidolosissisutm 
hosHy  quum^  velut  victos  insecuti,  novam  repents  aciem  exsurgentan  €nictam 
numero  cemebant. 

(Third  Epoch.)  The  principles  adopted  in  the  Second  Epoch  probabfy 
received  their  full  development  during  the  wars  against  the  Sammtea,  the 
Greeks  in  Southern  Italy,  and  the  Carthaginians.  The  Third  Epoch  may  be 
regarded  as  extending  from  B.C.  300  to  B.C.  100  or  107.  Here  our  great 
authority  is  Polybius,  whose  remarks  apply  to  a  Legion  of  4000  men,  although 
the  number  was  usually  greater  in  his  day. 

The  Legion,  as  during  the  Second  Epoch,  was  marshalled  in  three  lines,  which 
still  bore  the  names  of  Hastati,  Principes^  and  Triarii,  The  Hastati,  1200 
in  number,  were,  as  formerly,  young  men,  and  formed  the  first  line ;  the  Prim" 
cipesy  men  in  the  prime  of  life,  also  1200  in  number,  formed  the  second 
fine;  while  the  TWaru,  experienced  veterans,  600  in  number,  formed  the 
third  line  In  addition  to  these,  there  was  a  corps  of  light  armed  skirmisherSi 
first  organised  B.C.  211,  at  the  siege  of  Capua,  (Liv.  XXVL  4,)  under  the  name 
of  Velites  or  Procubitores^  1000  in  number,  who  represented  the  irregular 
bodies  termed  Accensi  and  Rorarii  in  the  earlier  ages.  When  the  numto  in 
the  Legion  was  above  4000,  the  additional  men  were  distributed  equally  among 
the  Hastati,  Prindpes,  and  Velites^  the  number  of  the  Triarii  being  ftiM 
at  600. 

She  defensive  arms  of  the  Hastati^  Principes,  and  TriarOj  were  the 
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all  afike  being  equipped  m  a  fhll  suit  of  mail,  ooneistlng  of  a  hehnet  (ffoM) 
of  bronze,  a  breastplate  of  chain  or  scale  armour,  (2ortca,)  or  a  small  cnirasB, 
(thorax  8.  pectorale,)  a  ereave  for  one  leg,  (ocrea^)  and  a  burge  shield,  (Actefvm,) 
made  of  thick  rectangular  planks,  four  feet  lonfl^  and  two  and  a-half  broad, 
bent  round  with  the  convexity  outwards,  covered  with  hide  and  bound  with 
iron.  As  to  their  offensive  weapons,  all  were  furnished  with  the  short,  straight, 
pointed,  two-edged  Spanish  sword ;  (gladius;)  in  addition  to  which  the  Triarii 
bore  long  pikes,  (Ao^toe,)  while  each  man  in  the  HaHoH  and  Principes  earned 
two  of  the  formidable  heavy  javelins,  upwards  of  six  feet  in  length,  called  Pila, 
The  Velites  had  merely  a  light  casque  covered  with  skin,  a  round  buckler, 
(parnia^)  a  sword,  aaid  a  bundle  of  darts  (kastae  veUtares.) 

The  HaHatiy  Principes,  and  TViarii  were  each  divided  into  10  MampvU^ 
and  each  ManiptUus  into  two  Centuriae,  so  that  every  Legion  contained  80 
ManipuH  and  60  Centuriae,  The  Velites  were  not  divided  into  Maniples  and 
Centuries,  but  were  dispersed  equally  among  the  three  heavy  armed  lines.  The 
word  Ordo  is  very  frequently  employed  as  equivalent  to  Centuria,  and  rarely  as 
equivalent  to  Mampvhut.    (See  Liv.  YIII.  8,  and  compare  XLII.  84.) 

As  early  as  the  second  Punic  War,  perhaps  earlier,  (Aul.  Gell.  XYI.  4,)  the 
ManipuU  of  the  Legion  were  combined  together  in  battalions  caUed  Cohorte$, 
Each  Legion  contiuned  ten  Cohartes ;  each  Cohora  contained  three  ManipuH 
or  six  Centuriae^  viz.  one  Manipulus  of  Hastati,  one  of  Principes^  and  one  of 
TViariiy  with  their  complement  of  VeUies,  Observe  that  the  word  Cohors  is 
also  frequently  employed  as  a  general  term  to  denote  any  body  of  soldiers  uncon- 
nected with  the  Legion,  (Liv.  IV.  39.  VIL  7.  X.  40.  XXY.  14.  XXX.  86,)  bat 
when  used  with  reference  to  the  Legion,  always  bears  the  definite  signification 
explained  above. 

It  would  appear  that  during  the  Second  Epoch,  the  TViarn  alone  carried  the 
Pilum,  and  were  styled  Pilani^  and  hence  the  two  firont  lines,  the  Hastati  and 
Principes  were  collectively  termed  Antepilani,  (Comp.  Varro  L.L.  Y.  §  39,)  and 
these  terms  were  still  employed  to  designate  the  same  divisions  after  the  Pilum 
of  the  Triarii  had  been  transferred  to  the  Hastati  and  Principes.  The  stand- 
ards, or  at  least  the  principal  standard,  must  have  originally  been  borne  between 
the  Principes  and  the  Hastati,  and  hence  the  latter,  or,  in  general,  those  who 
fought  in  the  foremost  ranks,  are  occasionally  designated  as  Antesignani,^  the 
firont  ranks  themselves  being  called  Principia,^ 

Cavalry  of  the  Legion* — This  branch  of  the  service  seems  to  have  undergone 
little  change  in  organization  during  the  three  Epochs  which  we  have  discussed. 
The  regular  complement  (vistus  equitatus)  attached  to  each  Legion  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  300.  These  were  divided  into  ten  squadrons  called  Turmae,  of 
thirty  men  each,  and  each  Turma  into  three  Decuriae  of  ten  men  each.  At  the 
head  of  each  Decuria  was  a  Decurio,  who  had  an  Optio  under  him.  The  senior 
Decurio  in  each  Turma  commanded  the  squadron,  and  the  whole  body  of 
Cavalry  was  under  the  command  of  an  officer  who,  in  later  times,  at  least,  was 
named  Praefectxis  Alae,  the  term  Ala  being  used  to  denote  the  Cavalry  of  the 
Legion,  in  consequence  of  their  having  been  originally  employed  in  the  field  to 
cover  the  flanks  of  the  Infantry,  which  in  the  Phalanx  were  always  vulnerable. 
The  equipment  of  the  Cavalry  was  originally  made  as  light  as  possible,  in  order 
to  secure  rapidity  in  their  evolutions,  and  their  chief  weapon  was  a  long,  thui, 
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flexible  biwe.     But,  beftnv  the  time  oT  Poljbiiu,  it  had  been  fbond  lilTiuble  to 

liuiiith  them  with  &  cuiran,  a  subBtantUl  buckler,  and  »  atrong  beav;  apear. 

Undei  the  empire  foreign  Cavahy  w-ere  to 

be  found  in  the  Eoman  ranks  who  were 

clad  both  mm  and  horse  in  a  complete  suit 

of  chain  or  acale  annour,  like  those  nho 

formed  put  of  the  host  ofAntiochna,  and 

were    called    Cataphracli    or   Lorkali 

(Uv.  XXSV.  48.  XXXVir.  40.)     Such 

ii  the  Dacian  repreaenled  in  the  annexed 

cat,  taken  from  Trajan's  column. 

Socii  of  Ihe  Third  Epoch.— When  the 
Senate   had   reaoked  to   lev;  a  ceitain 

nnmber    of   Legion*,    tlie    Socii    were  | 

called  npoa  to  fumlA  an  equal  number  of  ' 

infantry,  and  twice  the  number  of  Cavalij. 
These  troopi  were,  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe,  anned,  equipped,  organized,  and 
disciplined  exaclljr  in  the  same  manner  as 
the   Roman  Legions,  the   whole  of  the 

expense  being  defrayed  by  the  states  to  vihich  they  belonged.  Both  in  tha 
camp  and  when  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  the  InfaDtry  of  the  allies  was  placed 
on  the  wings  of  the  Legions,  and  hence  the  words  Ala,  Alarii,  and  Cukorla 
Alariae  are  employed  to  deaignatc  the  whole  force  of  the  allies,  both  horse  and 
tool,  aod  the  two  diviaioni  were  distinguished  as  Dexlera  Ala  and  Siniitra  Ala, 
Ala,  when  nsed  in  this  sense,  must  be  carefully  diatmguished  from  Ala  when  it 
■enifies  the  800  Bomau  hone  which  formed  the  Cavalry  of  the  Legion,  and 
which  recdved  their  name  in  like  manner  from  having  been  in  ancient  Unxi 
employed  to  cover  the  Sanka.  After  the  soda)  war  the  terms  Alarii  and  Alariat 
Cmorlei  were  applied  to  the  Auxiltarrs.^ 

One  third  of  the  Cavalry  and  one  Sftii  of  the  Infantry  were  always  selected 
irom  the  whole  body  Socii  in  each  army,  and  attended  upon  the  Consul,  nnder 
the  name  of  lixlraordinarii.* 

(Fourth  Epocli,')  This  may  be  regarded  as  including  the  century  whidi 
immedialely  preceded  and  that  which  immediately  followed  the  Christian  Era. 
We  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  important  innovations  which  belong  ta 
the  earlier  portion  of  this  Epoch — the  free  admission  ot  ProUlarii,  Capile  Caui, 
and  probably  o{  Libertini  also,  nhich  took  place  under  the  inQnencc  of  Harioa 
— the  removal  of  all  distinctions  between  RoTnani  Militet  and  Socii,  which  waa 
a  result  of  the  Social  'War — and,  finally,  the  employment  of  foreign  Cavalry  to 
the  almoet  total  ciclouonof  ^mani  Equita.  But  in  addition  to  tbeee  gerieial 
changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  army,  there  are  some  matters  connected  with 
tbe  otganitadon  of  the  Legion  itself  which  force  themselves  npon  our  attention. 

1.  From  the  oommeocement  of  this  Epoch,  the  names  Haslali,  Principa, 
and  Triarii,  as  applied  to  classes  of  Legionary  soldiers,  altogether  disappear,  and 
we  must  conclude  that  the  andent  order  of  battle  had  ftUen  into  diense.  Tb« 
distribution  of  the  men  into  Cmturiat,  Mampuli,  and  Coborla  still  prertuled, 
tbe  mutual  relations  of  these  divisions  being  the  same  as  duiiog  the  third  Epocit, 
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that  b  to  say,  each  Xe^  contained  ten  CoTiortes^  each  Cohors  three  Man^puHf 
and  each  Mampuhu  two  Centuriae. 

2.  The  VeHtes  are  no  longer  mentioned,  their  phioe  bang  sappHed  by  lacuki' 
tores,  FunditoreSy  Sagittarii,  and  other  Ught-anned  anxiliariee,  comprehended 
under  the  general  expression,  Levis  Armatura.  The  ancient  word  Perentarii 
is  used  both  bj  Sallnst  and  Tacitus  to  designate  the  sldrmishers  of  an  army. 
(Sallnst^Cat  GO.  Tacit.  Ann.  XII.  85.  Yairo  L.L.  YII.  §  57.  Non.  MaroelL 
8.y.  Deairiones,  p.  856,  and  8.y.  Ferentariiy  p.  357.  ed  Gerl.  Panl.  Diac. 
8.V.  Ferentarii,  p.  85.  93.) 

8.  The  whole  of  the  Legionaries  were  now  equipped  exactly  alike.  All  wore 
the  same  defensive  armour,  and  all  were  armed  with  the  PUum  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  Hasta. 

4.  When  it  became  necessary  to  execute  any  rapid  movement,  a  certain 
number  of  the  most  active  Legionaries  were  selected,  and,  having  been  relieved 
of  the  heavier  portion  of  their  equipments,  were,  for  the  time  being,  called 
ExpedUi  Milites,  Expeditae  Cohortes,  or  the  like,  but  these  terms  do  not 
designate  a  separate  class  of  soldiers. 

5.  The  foreign  Troops  were  distributed  into  Cdhortes  of  Infantry  and  Aloe  of 
Cavalry,  but  of  the  internal  organization  of  these  bodies  we  Imow  little  or 
nothing. 

Officers  of  ike  Legion, — Trihuni.  Centuriones.  Optiones.  The  ofBcers 
of  highest  rank  in  the  Legion  were  the  IVibuni,  of  whom  there  were  originally 
three;  but  when  Polybius  wrote,  the  number  had  been  increased  to  six.  For  a 
long  period  the  nomination  of  the  Tribuni  was  vested  in  the  Consuls,  who  com- 
manded the  Legions  to  which  they  were  attached,  but  in  B.C.  361,  the  people 
assumed  the  right  of  electing  as  many  as  they  thought  fit,  and  from  that  time 
forward,  or  at  least  from  B.C.  811,  a  portion  of  them  were  always  chosen  in  the 
Comitia  Tributa,  and  the  choice  of  the  remainder  left,  as  before,  to  the  com- 
manders-in-chief.* Polybios  asserts,  that  no  one  could  be  nominated  Tribunus 
until  he  had  served  for  ten  years  in  the  Infantry,  or  five  in  the  Cavalry,  and 
this  rule,  although  occasionally  violated,  as  in  the  case  of  the  elder  Scipio,  (Liv. 
XXII.  58,)  was  probably  observed  with  considerable  strictness  during  the 
republic.  But  among  the  privileges  granted  by  Augustus  to  Senators,  he  per- 
mitted their  sons  to  assume  the  Latus  Clavus,  (p.  264,)  and,  if  they  entered  the 
army,  they  at  once  received  commissions  as  Tribuni,  and  hence  such  persons 
were  denommated  Tribuni  Latidavii} 

Each  battalion  of  Socii,  corresponding  in  numbers  to  the  Boman  Legion,  was 
commanded  by  six  PraefecH  Soctorum,  who  were  nominated  by  the  Consul,  and 
corresponded  to  the  Tribuni  in  the  Legion. 

Next  in  rank  to  the  JVibuni,  were  the  Centuriones,  sixty  in  number,  each 
having  the  command  of  a  Centuria,  They  were  nommated  by  the  Tribuni, 
who  were  bound  to  select  the  most  meritorious ;  and  it  would  appear  that  the 
appointments  were  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  commander-m-chief.  (Liv. 
XLII.  S3.)  Although  each  Centurion  had  the  command  of  one  Centuria,  and 
no  more,  they  were  not  all  upon  an  equality  in  rank,  but  a  regular  system  of 
precedence  was  established,  extending  to  the  whole  number.  We  are  led  to 
the  condnsion  that  not  only  was  service  in  the  ranks  of  the  Triarii  regarded 
as  more  honourable  than  in  those  of  the  Principes,  and  in  the  Princ^pes 
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than  in  the  Hastati,  but  that  the  Maniples  in  each  line  were 
fipom  one  to  ten,  and  took  precedence  according  to  these  numbers.  Henoe 
there  would  be  a  regular  gradation  from  the  Centurion  who  eommanded 
the  right  wing  or  Century  of  the  first  Maniple  of  the  TViartt,  down  to  the 
Centurion  who  commanded  the  left  uring  or  Centuij  of  the  tenth  Maniple 
of  the  HastatL  The  Centurion  who  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  first 
Maniple  of  the  Triarii,  was  entitled  PrimipUuSy  or  Centurio  primipili^  and 
was  said  Ihicere  primum  pUum.  To  his  charge  was  committed  the  Aquila 
or  great  standard  of  the  Legion.  He  ranked  next  to  the  Tribunes,  and  had 
a  seat  in  the  Consilium,  or  Council  of  War.  The  first  Centurion  of  the 
Principes  was  styled  Primus  Princeps;  the  first  Centurion  of  the  Hasiaiif  in 
like  manner.  Primus  Hastatus;  and  these  and  similar  designadons  wen 
retained  after  the  classes  of  Hastad^  Principes  and  Triarii  were  no  longer  to 
be  found  in  the  Legion.  We  have  remarked  above,  that  Ordo  is  by  most 
writers  used  as  sjmonymous  with  Centuria^  and  hence,  with  reference  to  the 
comparative  rank  of  the  difierent  Centuries,  we  meet  with  such  phrases  as 
primi  ordines,  superiores  ordines,  inferiores  ordines^  infimi  ordines;  and  a 
Centurion  who  commanded  one  of  the  higher  companies  was  said  Ducere  hones- 
turn  ordinem. 

Each  Centurion  had  under  him  a  subaltern  or  lieutenant,  named  by  himself, 
who  was  termed  Optio^  and  there  was  also,  in  each  centuiy,  an  ensign  or 
Standard-bearer,  (signi/ery)  who  was  probably  regarded  as  a  petty  officer. 

Legati,  In  addition  to  the  regular  officers  of  the  Legion,  a  general  or  pro- 
vincial governor  usually  nominated,  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  Legati, 
that  is  Ueutenant-generals  who 
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were  not  attached  to  any  one 
corps,  but  who  exercised  a  gen- 
eral superintendence  under  his  . .        . .        ^ 

orders,  when  he  was  present,  and    B  |         |       | |       | |       L 

acted  as  his  representatives  when  

he  was  absent.     We  hear  of  I    <^    I 

Legati  under  Consuls  and  Die- 

tators  from  a  very  early  period ;  .       | .       < 1        . 1 

the  number  seems  to  have  been    ^  | I       | I       I I       I !  ^ 

originally  two,  one  for  each  of  

two  Legions  which  constituted  |    e    | 

a  Consularis  Exercitusy  but  in 
after  times  the  number  varied 
according  to  the  magnitude  of 

the  army,  and  the  nature  of  the  . 

service.*  I    ^    I 

Agaiea.^The  arrangement  . 

of  a  Consular  Army  on  the  March  |    H    | 

(Agmen)  as  described  by  Poly- 
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bins,  will  be  understood  fifom    ^  I         I       i         j        |      ~j        [         | 
the  annexed  representation.   A,         *        .   


Extraordinarii  PedUes.  B, 
Dextera  Ala  Sociorum  (Pedites.)  C,  Impedimenta  bebnging  to  A  and  B. 
D,  Legio  Romana.  E,  Impedimenta  of  D.  F,  Legio  Romana,  G,  Impedi- 
menta of  F.    H,  Jnqtedimgnta  of  K.    K,  Sinistra  Ala  Socionan. 
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The  Cavaliy  did  not  maiDtain  a  fixed  position,  aometiiiiM  riding  in  adraani 
or  upon  the  flanks,  as  circomstances  might  demand,  and  someitiiieB  falling  lult 
tiie  rear  of  the  division  to  which  they  belonged.  When  any  apprehension  was 
entertained  of  an  attack,  the  different  corps  followed  each  other  closely,  so  as  to 
exhibit  a  compact  body,  and  this  was  termed — Qitadraio  apnUne  ineedere* 
When  danger  was  anticipated  from  behind,  the  Extraordinani  brought  np  the 
rear  instead  of  leading  the  van. 

AelM. — The  disposition  of  an  army  in  battle  order  (Acies)  mnst,  to  a  great 
tsztent,  have  depended  upon  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  upon  tactics  adopted 
by  the  force  opposed  to  them.  Certain  general  principles  were,  however, 
observed  during  the  different  epochs,  to  which  we  have  referred  above,  in  draw- 
ing up  the  constituent  parts  of  each  Legion,  so  as  to  insure  the  greatest  amoont 
of  mutual  support,  whether  acting  on  the  offensive  or  defensive. 

During  the  First  Epoch,  the  whole  body  of  the  Infantry  being  marshalled  in 
the  solid  mass  of  a  phalanx,  the  great  object  would  be  to  keep  the  front  of  the 
phalanx,  which  presented  »n  impenetrable  wall  of  warriors  clad  in  full  soils  of 
armour,  turned  towards  the  enemy,  an  attack  upon  the  rear  or  flanks  being 
fiUal,  if  executed  with  boldness  and  resolution. 

The  system  pursued  during  the  Second  Epoch  is  sufficiently  intelligible  from 
the  narrative  of  livy  as  given  above,  (p.  438,)  according  to  which  A  will  repie- 


A 
B 


\ 


(1) —    —    —    —    —    —    — 

(8) _ 

sent  the  16  Maniples  of  HastaH^  B  the  15  Maniples  ofPrincipes,  and  C  the  15 
triple  Maniples,  consisting  of  (1)  Triarii^  (2)  Rorariij  and  (3)  Accetm, 

During  the  Third  Epoch  we  have  still  the  three  lines,  A  being  the  10  Maniples 
of  Hastati  in  firont,  B  the  10  Maniples  of  Principes  in  the  centre,  and  G  the  10 


A 

B 
C 


Maniples  of  Triarit  in  the  rear  as  a  reserve,  while  the  Vdiies^  or  skinnishnt, 
aoted  in  front  or  on  the  flanks  as  circnmstances  might  demand,  and  when  driven 
in,  retired  through  the  openings  between  the  Maniples,  and  rallied  in  the  rear. 

When  we  reach  the  Fourth  Epoch,  the  HastaH,  Principes^  and  Triarii  have 
disappeared,  and  the  Roman  generals  found  by  experience  that  it  was  necessaiy 
to  vaiy  their  tactics  according  to  the  varying  modes  of  war&re  practised  by 
their  barbarian  foes.     It  would  appear  that  Csesar  did  not  adhere  to  any  fixed 

rem,  but  each  cohort  was  kept  distinct,  and  spaces,  as  of  old,  were  left  between 
Maniples ;  the  young  soldiers  were  no  longer  placed  in  front,  hot  the  van 
was  led  by  the  Veterans. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  notice  some  classes  of  soldiers  whioh  sprang  an 
Inunediately  after  the  establishment  of  the  Empire.    Under  thia  head  we  shaU 
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ditoribe,  1.  Praeioriae  CkihorUs.    2.  CdhorUs  Urhcauu.    S.  Cohorlu  Ft^ 
lunu    4.  FexiUarit. 

1.  PnMt«rifluii. — The  oommander-in-chief  of  a  Boman  annj  was  attended  by 
a  select  detaoliment,  which,  under  the  name  of  Cohors  Praetoria,  remained  closdj 
attached  to  his  person  in  the  field,  readj  to  execute  his  orders,  and  to  guard  him 
fiom  any  sudden  attack.  Unless  Livj  (II.  20)  has  carelessly  transferred  the 
usages  with  which  he  himself  was  familiar,  to  the  earliest  ages  of  the  oommon- 
weidth,  something  analogous  to  a  Cohors  Praetoria^  was  to  be  found  in  th% 
Roman  armies  soon  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Kings;  but  Festus  seems  to  have 
ascribed  the  institution  to  Scipio  Afncanns.*  At  all  events,  bodies  of  this 
description  are  frequently  mentioned  towards  the  dose  of  the  republic,  but  they 
consisted  of  individuals  selected  from  the  ordinaiy  troops,  for  a  special  purpose, 
and  never  constituted  a  distinct  branch  of  the  service.' 

Augustus,  following  his  usual  line  of  policy,  retained  the  ancient  name  of 
Praetoriae  Cohortes^  while  he  entirely  changed  their  character.  He  levied  in 
Etmria,  Umbria,  ancient  Latium,  and  the  old  Colonies,  nine  or  ten  Cohorts, ' 
consisting  of  a  thousand  men  each,  on  whom  he  bestowed  double  pay  and 
superior  privileges.  These  formed  a  permanent  corps,  who  acted  as  the  Imperial 
Life  Guards,  ready  to  overawe  the  Senate,  and  to  suppress  any  sudden  popular 
conmiotion.  To  avoid  the  alarm  and  irritation  which  would  have  been  exdted 
by  presence  of  such  a  force  in  the  capital,  three  Cohorts  only  were  stationed  in 
Borne  itself,  whilst  the  remainder  were  dispersed  in  the  adjacent  towns  of  Italy. 
But  after  ^hj  years  of  peace  and  servitude,  Tiberius  ventured  on  a  decisive 
measure  which  riveted  the  fetters  of  his  counUy.  Under  the  pretence  of  reliev« 
ing  Italy  from  the  burden  of  military  quarters,  and  of  introducing  stricter 
discipline  among  the  guards,  he  assembled  them  at  Borne  in  a  permanent  camp, 
(Castra  Praetoria^)  strongly  fortified,  and  placed  on  a  commanding  situation 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Yiminal.*  Their  number  was  subsequently 
increased  by  Yitellins,  to  sixteen  thousand. ' 

The  power  wielded  by  the  Praetorians  was  necessarily  so  great,  and  was  so 
fully  appreciated  by  themselves,  that  each  Prince,  upon  his  accession,  found  it 
expedient  to  propitiate  their  vanity  by  flattering  compliments,  and  to  purchase 
their  allegiance  by  extravagant  donations.  Their  insolence  was  increased  by  eveiy 
fresh  concession,  until  at  length  it  reached  a  climax  when,  after  the  murder  of 
Pertinax,  they  put  up  the  empire  to  sale,  and  made  it  over  to  Didios  Julianns^ 
as  the  highest  bidder.  After  the  downfal  of  this  pretender,  they  were  disgraced 
and  disbanded  by  Septimius  Sevems,  who,  however,  revived  the  institution  upon 
a  new  model,  and  increased  the  number  to  about  40,000.  The  Praetorians  had, 
originally,  been  recruited  in  Italy  exclusively,  and,  in  process  of  time,  ia 
Macedonia,  Noricum,  and  Spain  also.  But  under  Sevems  they  were  composed 
of  picked  men  and  tried  warriors,  draughted  from  all  the  frontier  legions,  who, 
as  a  reward  for  good  service,  were  promoted  into  the  Cohorts  of  the  Household 
Troops. 

After  the  lapse  of  another  century,  they  were  gradually  reduced,  and  tbek 

1  PaaL  DUa  i.t.  Prattoria  C«kffn,n.  SS3. 

S  Salluct  Cat.  00.  lag.  9&    Cie.  in  Cat  IL  11.    CaM.  B.  G.  L  4a    Appian.  RC  HL  97.  Y.  & 

S  Taoltna  aa^t  mm,  (Ann.  lY.  6,)  Dion  Caasiaa  Cm  (LY.  S4) 

4  I  have  naed  here,  and  in  the  aentanoea  wliioh  follow,  almoat  tha  vary  worda  of  GIIibon» 
CaSi  6. 

•  On  tha  rlaa  and  progrtM  of  the  Praetoriana,  aee  Tacit  Ann.  lY.  1— &.  HItt  L  84.  II.  98. 
IIL  M.    Snat  OoUv.  49.  Tib.  37.    Dion  Caaa.  LIL  24  LY.  94.  LVIL  la  LXXIY.  2. 
dlaa.in.iaL    AareL  Viet  da  Caaa.  ao.  40. 
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priTileges  abolished  by  Diodetian,  who  snpplied  their  place  in  a  great  measnrs 
hj  Uie  nijrian  legions,  called  Jovians  and  Hercnlians;  the^r  were  again  increased 
to  their  former  strength  bj  Maxentios,  and  finallj  suppressed  by  Gonstantine  the 
Great 

The  office  of  General  of  the  Guards — Prae/ectus  Praetorio — ^which  was 
Tested  originally  in  two,  under  Tiberins  in  one,  and,  at  a  later  period,  occasion- 
aUy  in  three  or  four  individuals,  increased  in  importance  as  the  power  of  the 
Praetorians  themselves  increased,  and  at  times  was  but  little  inferior  to  that  of 
the  Emperor  himself.  Thdr  duties,  in  the  reign  of  Commodus,  were  extended 
so  as  to  comprehend  almost  all  departments  of  the  government,  and  hence  the 
post  was  sometimes  filled  by  Civilians,  as  in  the  case  of  the  celebrated  Ulpian. 

2.  C«h«rtcs  llrbaane. — ^These  were  a  sort  of  city  militia  or  national  guards, 
whose  duties  seem  to  have  been  confined  to  the  preservation  of  order  in  the 
metropolis.  They  were  instituted  by  Augustus,  and  divided,  according  to 
Tacitus,  into  three,  or,  according  to  Dion  Cassius,  into  four  Cohorts,  amounting 
in  all  to  six  thousand  men.  They  were  under  the  immediate  command  of  the 
Prae/ectus  Urhi^  and  hence  Tacitus  tells  us,  that  when  Flavins  Sabinus  was 
incited  to  take  up  arms  against  Yitellins,  he  was  reminded — ease  iJU  proprium 
milUem  Cohartium  Urbanarum,    (Hist.  III.  64.)  * 

3.  C*k«rtes  Ticilain— Augustus  established  also  a  body  of  armed  night- 
police  who  patrolled  the  streets,  and  whose  special  task  was  to  take  all  precau- 
tions against  fire.  They  were  divided  into  seven  Cohorts,  were  composed  of 
Uhertini,  and  were  commanded  by  a  member  of  the  Equestrian  Order,  who  was 
denonunated  Praefecttu  VigUum.     (See  p.  234.)  ' 

4.  Toxiiiarii.  Tczllia. — By  comparing  the  different  passages  in  Tacitus 
where  these  terms  occur,  we  shall  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  they  bear  a 
double  meaning,  one  general,  the  other  special.  1.  VexiUarii  and  VexiUa^  in 
their  widest  acceptation,  are  applied  to  any  body  of  soldiers,  horse  or  foot, 
serving  under  a  VexiUum  apart  firom  the  Legion,  whether  connected  or  not 
connected  with  the  Legion,  and  hence  may  bo  used  to  denote  a  body  of  legion- 
aries detached  upon  particular  duty,  or  a  body  of  recruits  not  yet  distributed 
among  the  ranks  of  the  Legion,  or  a  body  of  foreign  troops  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  the  Legion.  Thus  we  read  of  VexUla  Tironum — Germanica 
Vexilla — Manipuli  .  .  .  Nauportum  missi  .  .  .  VexUla  convellunt^  &c. 
2.  VemUarii  and  Vexilla,  in  a  special  sense,  are  applied  to  the  Veterans  who, 
in  aooordance  with  a  regulation  introduced  by  Tiberius,  (see  below  p.  443,)  had 
at  the  end  of  sixteen  years*  service,  been  discharged  firom  the  ranks  of  the 
Legion,  but  who,  enjoying  various  exemptions  and  privileges,  were  retained  for 
foor  years  longer  under  a  VexiUum,  which  accompanied  the  Legion  in  which 
they  had  been  previously  enrolled.  When  VexUlarii  or  VexiUa  is  employed  to 
denote  this  class  of  soldiers,  some  expression  is  usually  introduced  to  mark  their 
oomiection  with  the  corps  to  which  they  had  previously  bdonged.  Thus— 
VexUlarH  discorcUum  Legionum — VexiUarii  vicesimani — VexWa  nonae  se* 
eundaeque  et  vicesimae  Legionum,  &c. ' 

We  must  carefully  distinguish  these  Vexilla  which  belong  to  the  imperial 
times  exdnsivdy,  from  the  Vexilla  of  the  Second  Epoch,  (see  above  p.  434,) 
which  denoted  the  dilFerent  sections  of  the  Triple  Maniples  of  the  thurd  line. 

I  8m  TmIL  Ann.  lY.  ft.  Dion  Cva  LV.  S4,  who  tenm  than  m  nir  wtiamt  et—t^»  •»< 
s— tlBiM  (ag.  LIX.  S)  simply  «'  A#w««;. 

a  Saeton.  OeUv.  «&  SQL  Tacit  Hist  IIL  Ok  Dion  Cms.  LY.  9i,  who  mUs  them  rvmrfi* 
JUMir.    INtwt.I.sv. 

S  TMit  Ann.  L  SO.  a&  IL  Ta  XIY  84.    Hitt  I.  SI.  53.  *»).  II.  II.  IIL  31. 
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JHilliaiT  Pb7* — ^Eaeh  of  the  Equites  eq*to  publico^  from  the  eariieifc  times, 
reoeiTed  a  sam  of  moaej  for  the  purcbaae  of  bis  hone,  and  was  allowed  200$ 
Asses  annaall/  for  its  support  (p.  99).  The  Infantiy,  however,  for  three  oeo- 
tories  and  a-half  received  no  pay.  During  the  whole  of  that  period,  the  Lerioos 
usually  remained  on  service  for  a  very  limited  period  each  yeir,  being  called  out 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  a  sudden  inroad,  or  of  making  a  fomy  into 
the  territory  of  a  neighbouring  state.  As  soon  as  the  brief  campaign  was  over, 
the  soldiers  dispersed  to  their  abodes,  and  resumed  the  tillage  of  their  farms  and 
the  other  occupations  in  which  they  had  been  engaged.  But  when  it  became 
necessary  for  the  troops  to  keep  the  field  for  a  lengthened  period,  it  became 
necessary  also  to  provide  for  their  support,  and  to  afford  them  such  compensation 
for  their  loss  of  time  as  might  enable  them  to  contribute  towards  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  families  they  had  left  at  homo.  Accordingly,  in  B.C.  406,  exactly 
three  years  before  the  period  when  the  Roman  army  for  the  first  time  passed  a 
winter  in  the  field,  encamped  before  Veil,  the  Senate  passed  a  resolution  that 
soldiers  should  receive  pay  out  of  the  public  treasnr}* — Ut  stipendium  miles  de 
publico  adciperety  gwtm  ante  id  tempus  de  suo  masque  functus  eo  munere 
esset  (Liv.  IV.  59.)  ^  Three  years  afterwards,  when  the  blockade  had  been 
actually  commenced,  (B.C.  403,)  those  who  were  possessed  of  the  Census 
Eguester^  but  to  whom  no  Equus  PubUcus  had  been  assigned,  volunteered  to 
serve  as  Cavalry,  and  to  them  also  the  Senate  voted  pay  (Liv.  Y.  7.)  The 
practice  thus  introduced  was  never  dropped— ybcere  stipendia — tnerere  stipendia 
— ibecame  the  ordinaiy  phrases  denoting  militaiy  service,  and  when  a  nnmeral 
was  attached  to  stipendium^  it  indicated  the  number  of  campaigns. 

Livy  does  not  state  the  amount  of  the  pay  when  it  was  first  instituted ;  and 
with  the  exception  of  a  casual  expression  in  Flautus,  (Mostell.  II.  i.  10,)  we 
have  no  distinct  information  until  we  come  down  to  Polybius,  in  whose  time  a 
private  foot-soldier  received  3^  asses  per  day,  a  centurion  double,  a  dragoon 
three  times  as  much,  that  is,  a  Denarius.  ^  By  Julius  CsMar,  the  amount  was 
doubled — Legionibus  stipendium  in  perpetuum  dupUcavit;  (Suet.  lul.  26;) 
by  Augustus  it  was  farther  increased  to  10  asses  per  day,  the  denarius  being 
now  in  this  as  in  ordinaiy  computations  held  to  be  equivalent  to  16  asses,  (Tacit. 
Ann.  L  17.  comp.  Suet.  Octav.  49,)  and  thus  each  man  would  receive  (In  round 
numbers)  9  aurei  per  annum,  to  which  Domitian  added  three  more — Addidit  el 
quartuM  stipendium  miiiti,  aureos  temos^  (Suet.  Dom.  7,)  thus  making  the 
sum  an  aureus,  or  25  denarii,  per  month.  The  Praetorians  had  double  pay. 
(Dion  Cass.  LIIL  11.  LIV.  25.    Tacit.  1.  c.) 

The  state  provided  the  soldier  with  clothes  and  a  fixed  allowance  of  eon ; 
but  for  these  a  deduction  was  made  from  his  pay,  and  also  for  any  anna  wliieh 
he  might  require.  (Polyb.  Tacit.  U.  cc  comp.  Pint.  C.  Graoch.  5.) 

The  allied  troops  (Socii)  were  clothed  and  paid  by  their  own  states,  and 
VBoeived  gratuitously  from  the  Romans  the  same  quantity  of  oom  as  the  legioo- 
•iries.  (Polyb.  L  o.) 

Praemia.  Conaioda. — ^Towards  the  dose  of  the  republio  and  raider  the 
empue,  it  became  coatomary,  when  soldiers  received  thdr  discharge  upon  eom- 

1  ThU  If  0B«  of  the  manj  instanoM  in  whidi  Nlebohr  rcfatM  to  admit  Mm  oeearmcgr  of 
LiTj'i  ttatemenu  \  bat  I  am  unable  to  peroeiTe  the  force  of  bis  arguments,  or,  rather,  aaaer- 
tiona. 

t  PoItMqs  (VI.  37. )  sajs  tbat  the  Icfflonary  received  S  obols  a-day ;  bnt  ho.  In  eomBon  vitt 
other  Greek  and  Roman  writers  considered  the  Greek  drachma  and  the  Roman  donariw  as 
e^lTalent.  and  we  know  f^om  Pliny  (H.N.  XXX.  3)  that  for  a  long  period  the  Dmtmrim»  la 
oomp«Ung  military  pay,  was  hold  to  ho  o«aal  to  ton  omos  only.  (8«e  Taott.  Aa*.  I.  U  > 
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pleting  thdr  regular  period  of  aerviee,  to  assign  to  each  a  portion  of  land  or  a 
gratiiitf  in  rooner.  Sometimes  large  bodies  of  veterans^  in  acoordanoe  with  th« 
polio/  followed  during  the  sulgugation  of  Italy,  (p.  118,)  were  transpoitcd  to 
ihe  remote  frontier  provinces,  and  there  established  as  militarj  colonies.  All 
such  rewards  for  service  were  comprehended  under  the  general  term  Praemia  or 
Commoda  Missionum^Commoda  emeritae  mUitiae,  &c. — and  coiresponded 
with  the  system  of  military  pensions  common  in  modem  times.  ^ 

Pertod  «f  Serrice* — In  the  earlier  ages,  when  the  campaigns  were  of  short 
duration,  eveiy  Roman  citizen  possessed  of  a  certain  fortune,  and  between  the 
ages  of  seventeen  and  forty-six,  was  bound  to  enrol  himself  as  a  soldier,  if  called 
upon^  withont  reference  to  his  previous  service.  In  process  of  time,  however,  when 
large  armies  were  constantly  kept  on  foot,  and  the  legions  often  remained  long 
in  foreign  countries,  it  was  found  expedient  to  limit  the  period,  and  before  the 
time  of  Polybius  it  had  been  fixed  to  twenty  years  for  the  Infantry  and  ten  years 
for  the  Cavahy.  Each  individual  who  had  completed  this  term  was  exempt^  for 
the  futive,  was  styled  Emeritus^  and  was  entitled  to  a  regular  discharge  {Missio,) 
A  discharge  granted  in  this  manner  was  termed  Missio  Jumesta^  bat  if  obtained 
in  consequence  of  bad  health  or  any  special  plea,  Missio  causaria.  Those  who 
thought  fit  to  remain  in  the  Legions  after  they  had  a  right  to  demand  their 
Missio  were  called  Veterani,  and  those  who  had  received  theur  Missio  but  were 
induced  again  to  join  in  compliance  with  some  special  request,  were  named 
EvocatL  Augustus,  in  B.C.  13,  restricted  the  regular  period  of  service  for  the 
Legionaries  to  sixteen  years,  and  for  the  Praetorians  to  twelve,  (Dion  Cass. 
LIY.  25,)  but  subsequently  (A.D.  5)  it  would  appear  that  the  old  system  was 
renewed,  the  Praetorians  bemg  required  to  serve  for  sixteen  and  the  Legionaries 
for  twenty  years,  at  the  end  of  which  they  were  to  receive  a  bounty  (praemium) 
of  20,00()  sesterces  and  12,000  sesterces  resfNCctively  (Dion  Cass.  LY.  23.)  This 
arrangement  was  again  modified  under  Tiberiua,  in  consequence  of  the  mutiny  in 
Pannonia,  to  this  extent,  that  the  Legionaries  were  not  to  be  entitled  to  the  fuQ 
Missio  until  after  twenty  years,  bnt  that  after  sixteen  years  they  were  to  receive 
a  partial  discharge,  termed  Exauctoratio^  in  virtue  of  which  they  were  to  be 
separated  firom  the  Legion,  to  be  exempted  from  all  ordinary  laborious  tasks, 
and  to  be  marshalled  by  themselves  under  a  distinct  banner — Missionem  dart 
vicena  sHpendia  mentis;  exauctorari  qui  sena  dena  fecissenl,  ae  retineri  sub 
vexUlo  ceterorum  immunes  nisi  propulsandi  JiosHs  (Tacit.  Ann.  I.  36.)  It  is 
by  no  means  dear,  however,  that  this  was  not  the  system  which  had  been 
faitroduoed  by  Augustus  when  he  revived  the  ancient  period  of  service,  and  that 
the  mutiny  was  not  partly  caused  by  a  want  of  good  fisuth  in  canying  ont  these 
roks. 

BUUiuT  mtmm4mw^m.^(Signa.  VextUa.)  The  military  standard  of  the 
primitive  ages  is  said  by  Ovid  (Fast  III.  117)  to  have  been  a  wisp  or  handftd 
of  hay  or  straw  attached  to  the  end  of  a  tong  pole.  Pliny  (H.N.  X.  4)  tells  us 
that  up  to  the  second  consulship  of  Marius,  (B.C.  104,)  the  eagle  and  four  other 
animala  fonned  the  standards  of  the  Legion,  the  eagle  holding  the  first  place,  but 
thai  after  that  date  the  Mgle  alone  was  retiuned — Bomanis  earn  (sc.  amiUam) 
legion^ms  C.  Marius  in  seeundo  consukitu  suo  proprie  dicavit,  Erat  et 
onUa  prima  cum  quatuor  aim:  Lupi,  Minotauri^  Equiy  Apriqiu  mnguUm 
ordma  otUabanL  Paucis  ante  anms  sola  in  ariem  portari  eoepta  erat: 
reUqua  in  eastrie  rdimquAantur,    But  altlioagfa  the  eagto  {Aqidla)  contianed 


I  TMit  Am.  L  it.    iMt  Ooter.  4f  .  Crilf  .  U. 
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to  be  ai  aU  times  the  great  standard  of  the  Legion,  and  as  snch  was  oommitted 

to  the  custody  of  the  PrimipUtu^  we  most  not  sappose  that  it  was  the  only 

standard ;  on  the  oontraiy,  it  is  certain  that  each  Vohors  and  each  Centuria 

had  its  own  standard,  and  judging  from  the  numerous  representations  of  auch 

objects  on  coins,  on  the  column  of  Trajan  and  other  ancient  monoments,  thej 

must  have  assumed  a  great  yarietj  of 

different  forms.     The  Denarius  of  M. 

Antonius,  of  which  we  annex  a  cut, 

represents  the  form  of  the  legionary 

eagle,  and  two  other  standards,  at  the 

dose  of  the  republic.     (Sec  also  the 

figure  in  page  426.)    It  has  been  con* 

jectured  that  while  AquUa  denotes  the  great  standard  of  the  whole  Legion, 

Signum  denotes  that  of  a  Cohors^  and  VexiUum  that  of  a  Centuria^  but  Uiese 

distinctions  are  certainly  not  uniformly  observed. 

The  standai'ds  marked  out  the  various  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the 
Legion,  so  as  to  enable  each  soldier  readily  to  fall  into  his  pUce,  and  the  move- 
ments of  ttie  standards  in  the  field  indicated  at  once  to  a  spectator  the  evolutions 
performed  by  the  different  corps  to  which  they  belonged.  Hence  the  phrases 
Signa  inferred  to  advance;  5.  rtferve^  to  retreat;  S.  Convertere^  to  wheel; 
Signa  conferre — Signis  coUatis  confligere^  to  engage;  urhem  intrare  subsignis 
— sub  signis  legiones  ducere,  in  regular  marching  order ;  ad  signa  convettirej 
to  muster;  a  signis  discedere^  to  desert;  and  many  others  which  can  occasion 
no  embarrassment.  The  expression  MHites  Signi  uuius  (e.g.  Liv.  XXY.  2S. 
XXXIIL  1.)  is,  however,  of  doubtful  import,  and  we  cannot  with  certainty  decide 
whether  it  signifies  the  soldiers  of  one  Maniple  or  of  one  Century. 

raiiitary  Rewards. — These  may  be  classed  under  two  heads,  according  as 
they  were  bestowed  upon  the  commander-in-chief,  or  upon  the  subordinate 
ofiicers  and  soldiers.  The  great  object  of  ambition  to  every  general  was  a 
TriumphiiSy  or,  failing  that,  an  Ovatio ;  the  distinctions  granted  to  those  inferior 
in  rank  to  the  general  consisted,  for  the  most  part,  of  personal  deooratioos, 
Coronae^  Phalerae^  &c. 

Triumphus, — A  Triumph  was  a  grand  procession,  in  which  a  victorious 
general  entered  the  city  by  the  Porta  Triumphalis,  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four 
horses,  (Quadriga,)  wearing  a  dress  of  extraordinary  splendour,  namely,  an 
embroidered  robe,  (Toga picta,)  an  under  garment  flowered  with  palm  leaves, 
(Tunica  palmata,)  and  a  wreath  of  laurel  round  his  brows.  He  was  preceded 
by  the  prisoners  taken  in  the  war,  the  spoils  of  the  cities  captured,  and  pictures 
of  the  regions  subdued.  He  was  followed  by  his  troops ;  and  after  pasung  along 
the  Sacra  Via  and  through  the  Forums  ascended  to  the  Gi^itol,  where  be 
oflhred  a  bull  in  sacrifice  to  Jove.  A  regular  Triumph  (iustus  Triumpktai) 
could  not  be  demanded  unless  the  following  conditions  had  been  sadsfied.  1.  The 
cUimant  must  have  held  the  office  of  Dictator,  of  Consul,  or  of  Praetor.  It  is 
true  that  Pompeius  triumphed  twice  (B.C.  81  and  B.C.  71,)  before  he  had  held 
any  magistracy,  but  the  whole  of  his  career  was  exceptional.  2.  The  saccess 
upon  which  the  daim  was  founded  must  have  been  achieved  by  the  claimant 
while  commander-in-chief  of  the  victorious  army ;  or  in  other  words,  the  opera* 
tions  must  have  been  performed  under  his  Auspicia,  (p.  143.)  3.  The  campaign 
must  liave  been  brought  to  a  termination,  and  the  country  redaced  to  such  a 
state  of  tranquillity  as  to  admit  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  troQ|^  whoso  presence 
at  the  ceremony  was  indiBpensable.    4.  Not  less  than  5000  A  the  enemy  most 
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haye  fallen  in  one  engagement.  5.  Some  positive  advantage  and  extenaioii  of 
dominion  must  have  beoi  gained,  not  merely  a  disaster  retrieved,  or  an  attack 
repdsed.  6.  The  contest  most  have  been  against  a  foreign  foe;  hence  the 
expression  of  Lucan,  when  speaking  of  Civil  Wars  ' — 

Bella  geri  placnit  nullos  habitura  triumphos. — 1. 12. 

When  anj  important  exploit  had  been  performed  by  an  armj,  tlie  general 
forwarded  a  despatch  wreathed  with  laurel  {tiierae  laureatae)  to  the  Senate,  who 
generally  ordered  a  public  thanksgiving,  (^SuppUcatiOy)  and  upon  his  return 
gave  him  audience  in  some  temple  outside  the  walls.  The  Senate  at  all  times 
maintained  that  it  was  their  prerogative  to  decide  whether  the  honours  of  a 
Triumph  should  be  conceded  or  withheld ;  but  in  this,  as  in  all  other  matters 
connected  with  public  business,  the  people  occasionally  asserted  their  right  to 
exercise  supreme  control,  and  consequently  we  find  examples  of  generals  cele- 
brating a  Triumph  by  permission  of  the  people  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of 
the  Senate. '  When  it  was  settled  that  a  Triumph  was  to  take  place,  one  of  the 
Tribunes  of  the  Plebs  applied  to  the  Comitia  Tributa  for  a  PlebiscUum  to  suspend 
the  principles  of  the  constitution  during  the  day  of  the  ceremony,  in  order  that 
the  general  might  retain  his  Imperium  within  the  city. ' 

Roman  generals  who  had  petitioned  for  a  Triumph,  and  had  been  refused, 
frequently  indulged  in  a  similar  display  on  the  Mons  Albanus,  concluding  with 
a  sacrifice  to  Jupiter  Latiaris.^ 

Triumphus  Navalis* — ^A  Triamph  might  be  celebrated  for  a  victory  gained  by 
sea.  These  were  comparatively  rare ;  but  we  have  examples  in  the  case  of  C. 
Duillius,  (B.C.  260,)  of  Lutatius  Catulus,  (B.C.  241,)  and  a  few  others. ' 

Triumphs  under  the  Empire. — The  Prince  being  sole  commander-in-chief  of 
the  armies  of  the  state,  all  other  military  commanders  were  regarded  merely  as 
his  Legatij  and  it  was  held  that  all  victories  were  gained  under  bis  Auspicia^ 
however  distant  he  might  be  from  the  scene  of  action ;  consequently  he  alone 
was  entitled  to  a  Triumph.    Hence,  although  Augustus  m  the  early  part  of  his 

career,  before  his  position  became  secure  and  well 
defined,  permitted  his  subordinates  to  celebrate 
Triumphs,  this  honour  was  not  granted  to  any 
one  not  belonging  to  the  imperial  family  after 
B.C.  14  ;  but  instead  of  Triumphs,  certain  titles 
and  decorations,  termed  Triumphalia  OriuX' 
menta^  were  instituted  and  fireely  bestowed. '  . 

Decorated  arches  were  frequently  built  across 
the  streets  through  which  the  triumphal  pro- 
cession defiled.  These  were  originally,  in  all 
probability,  mere  temporary  structures;  but 
under  the  emph«  they  frequently  assumed  a 
permanent  form,  were  designeid  with  great  arohx* 
tectnral  skill,  and  ornamented  with  elaborate  sculptures.     Of  this  description 

I  Sm  TftHoQt  details  with  regard  to  Triuroj^i  In  Lir.  VIIL  96.  XXVL  21.  XXVIII  89.  381 
XXX.  48  XXXL  5.  M.  4a  4a  XXXIIL  39.  XXXIV.  la  XXXIX.  S9.  XL.  88.  Vftl.  Muc.  IL 
vlll  I.  2.  A.  7 

3  LIT.  XXVL  SI.  XXXVI.  39.  XXXIX.  4.  and  on  the  other  hand  Lir.  III.  63L  VIL  17.  X, 
87.    PoljhiVLia    DIonyiLXLSa 

J  LIT.  XXVL  81.  XLV.  8ft. 

4  LIT.  XXVL  21   XXXIII.  23.  XLIL  21.  XLV.  9a    Plln.  H.N.  XV.  86L    Pint.  BlarodL  SS» 
«  LIT.  Eplt  XVIL  XXXVII  00  XLV.  42.    Val.  Max.  IL  riii.  3. 

8  Tacit.  Ann  I.  72.  11.  62.  IIL  72.  Hist  I.  79.  IL  7&  SiwL  OcUv.  0.  88.  Dion  Gaai 
XLIX.  48.  LIV.  11.  84. 
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an  Ibe  anlM  of  Tiltu^  of  Serenu,  and  of  Gonstaiitme,  itiU  extnt,  of  wfaieh  w« 
haye  given  repnBentations  in  Chapter  I.,  and  snob  objeols  are  often  delineated 
vpon  coins,  as  in  the  ont  at  the  bottom  of  the  last  page,  ftom  a  large  brass  of 

Nero. 

Ovatio, — ^This  was  a  procession  of  the  same  natore  as  a  Triomph,  bnt  madi 
less  gorgeoofl,  and  was  conceded  to  those  who  had  distingnished  themselves 
against  the  enemy,  without  having  performed  any  achievement  of  sufficient 
importance  to  entitle  them  to  a  Triumph,  or  who  were  unable  to  fulfil  all  the 
conditions  enumerated  above.  In  this  case,  the  general  entered  the  city  on  foot, 
or,  in  later  times,  on  horseback,  attired  in  a  simple  Toga  Praetexta,  freqnentlj 
unattended  by  troops,  and  the  display  terminated  by  the  sacrifice  not  of  a  bull, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  Triumph,  but  of  a  sheep — and  hence  the  name  Ovatio. ' 

Coronae^  Phalerae,  ifv. — Coronae  were  wreaths  or  chj4>lets  worn  on  the 
head,  or  carried  in  the  hand,  on  public  occasions,  and  were  distingnished  by 
various  names,  according  to  their  form  and  the  circnmstanoes  under  whidi  they 
were  won.  The  most  honourable  of  all  was  the  Corona  Civica^  bestowed  npoa 
those  who  had  saved  the  life  of  a  citizen  ;  (pb  Cives  Servatos ;)  it  was  made  of 
oak  leaves,  and  hence  termed  Quercus  CiciUs — the  Corona  VaBaris  s. 
Castrensut  was  given  to  the  individual  who  first  scaled  the  rampart  in  assaulting 
the  camp  of  an  enemy — the  Corona  MuraHs  to  him  who  &8t  mounted  the 
breach  in  storming  a  town — ^the  Corona  NavaUa  to  him  who  fint  boarded  a 
hostile  ship — a  Corona  Rostrata  was  presented  by  Augustus  to  Agrippa  after 
the  defeat  of  Sex  Pompeius — a  Corona  ObsidionaUs  was  the  offering  of  soldiers 
who  had  been  beleaguered  to  the  commander  by  whom  they  had  been  relieved, 
and  was  made  of  the  grass  which  grew  upon  the  spot  where  they  had  been 
blockaded. ' 

Phalerae  were  ornaments  attached  to  horse  furniture,  or  to  the  accoutrements 
of  the  rider ;  besides  which,  various  decorations  for  the  person,  such  as  coDais  of 
gold,  (Tbr^ues,)  Armlets,  {ArmUlae,)  Clasps,  {FUnUae^)  and  similar  objects, 
were  among  the  marks  of  honour  given  and  received. 

SpoUa,  that  is,  armour  or  weapons  taken  fix>m  the  person  of  a  vanquished  foe, 
were  always  eihibited  in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  house  of  the  victor, 
and  the  proudest  of  all  military  trophies  were  SpoUa  Opima^  which  could  be 
gained  only  when  the  commander-in-chief  of  a  Roman  army  engaged  and  over- 
threw in  single  oombat  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  enemy,  (quae  dux  PopuU 
Romani  dud  hostium  detraxit.)  Roman  history  afforded  but  three  exampleB 
of  legitimate  Spolia  Opima.  The  first  were  won  by  Romulus  fiom  Aero,  Sjng 
of  the  Ceninenses,  the  second  by  Aulus  Cornelius  Cossus  from  Lar  Tolumnina, 
Ring  of  the  Yeientes,  the  third  by  M.  Claudius  Marcellus  from  Virodomarus,  a 
Gaulish  chief,  (B.C  222.)  In  iXi  cases  they  were  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Fere- 
trius,  and  preserved  in  his  temple. ' 

nilifaiT  PanisiiiiieBta— Slight  offences  were  punished  with  stripes  or  with 
blows  with  a  stick,  and  these  were  generally  inflicted  summarily  by  the  cen- 
turions, who,  for  this  purpose,  carri^  a  vine  sapling,  which  was  regarded  as 

I  Llr.  III.  10.  XXTL  91.  Paul  DIac  s.t.  OrnitfM.  pw  196.  AnL  OelL  V.  S.  Flin.  H.R. 
XV.  29.  Flor.  III.  19.  Plut  Marceil.  22.  Dion  Cast.  XL VIII.  31.  XLIX.  15.  LIV.  8.  ML  LT.  t. 
6«rT.  «d  VIrg.  £n.  IV.  643. 

9  See  Attl.  Cell.  V.  6.  Llr.  VT.  80.  VR  la  26.  37.  47.  U  IX.  46.  X  44.  47.  XXII.  61.  a 
XXIV.  16.  XX VL  2L  4&  XXX.  15.  XXXIX.  31.  Epit.  CXXIX.  Tacit.  Ann.  II.  f.  sa  IIL 
31.  XV.  19.  Plin.  H.N.  VII.  30  XXL  4.  XXIL  4.  5.  Suet  Claud.  17.  PaaL  Dke.  a.  v. 
HenaH  corona,  p.  IRS.    Voplsc.  Aurellan.  13. 

S  Llr.  L  10.  IV.  20  Epit  XX.  Fest  i.t.  Ovima  rpolia,p.  I8&  Phit.  MwaalL  a  Ome%. 
Nfp.  Tit.  Att  2a  oomp.  VaL  Max.  III.  IL  6.    Dion  Cats.  XLIV.  4.  LL  24 
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their  badge  of  office.*  More  seriou  violationa  of  diacipline,  such  as  disobedienoti 
deflertion,  mntinj,  or  theft,  were  visited  with  death.  The  sentence  was  carried 
into  effect  in  various  ways,  by  beheading,  by  crucifixion,  and  sometimes  by 
the  Fustuarium,  which  was  analogous  to  running  the  gauntlet.  When  a 
soldier  was  condemned  to  undergo  this,  one  of  the  tribunes  touched  him  with  a 
stick,  upon  which  all  the  soldiers  of  the  legion  fell  upon  him  with  stones  and 
dubs,  and  generally  despatched  him.  He  was,  however,  allowed  to  run  for  his 
life,  but  if  he  escaped,  could  never  return  home.  ^  When  some  crime  had  beeo 
committed  which  involved  great  numbers,  every  tenth  man  was  chosen  by  lot 
for  punishment,  and  this  was  called  Decimatio}  Under  the  empire  we  hear  also 
of  Vicesimatio  and  Centesimatio.     (Capitolin.  Macrin.  12.) 

Eucaair"B«M"«~When  a  Roman  army  was  in  the  field,  it  never  halted,  evea 
for  a  single  night,  without  throwing  up  an  entrenchment  capable  of  containing 
the  whole  of  the  troops  and  their  baggage.  This  field-work  was  termed  Castrat 
and  such  an  essential  feature  in  their  system  did  it  form,  that  the  word  is  fre- 
quently used  as  synonymous  with  a  day^s  march^  and  also  with  war/are  in 
general,  as  in  the  expressions-— Co7»u2  tertiis  Castris  Anagram  pervenit  (Liv. 
XXXVIII.  24.y^Septuagenmis  Castris  Tarraconem  rediit  (Liv.  XXVIII.  16.) 
—  Vir^  ncscias  utiUor  in  Castrisy  an  melior  in  Toga  (Velleius  II.  125.) 

Polybius  has  bequeathed  to  us  such  a  minute  description  of  a  Roman  Camp, 
accompanied  by  accurate  measurements,  that  we  can  have  no  difficulty  in  des- 
cribing the  form  and  arrangements  which  it  exhibited  at  the  epoch  when  the 
discipline  of  the  Romans  was  in  its  most  perfect  state. 

Officers  possessed  of  the  necessaiy  skill  and  experience,  were  always  sent 
forward  in  advance  of  an  army  on  the  much,  to  choose  suitable  ground  for  the 
encampment,  (capere  locum  castris^^  attended  by  practical  engineers,  called 
Meiatores^  who,  aflcr  the  spot  had  been  selected  upon  which  the  tent  of  the 
general  {Praetorium)  was  to  be  erected,  taking  this  as  their  base,  made  all  the 
measurements,  and  drew  all  the  lines  necessary  to  enable  the  soldiers  to  begin 
working  as  soon  as  they  came  up,  and  laid  off  the  spaces  appropriated  to  each 
of  the  various  dvirisions  of  which  the  army  was  composed,  so  that  each  individual 
knew  at  once  where  his  quarters  were  to  be  found. 

The  form  of  the  camp  was  a  square,  each  side  of  which  waa  2017  Roman  feet 
in  length.  The  defences  consisted  of  a  ditcli,  (fossa,)  the  earth  dug  out,  being 
thrown  inwards  so  as  to  form  a  rampart,  (agger,)  upon  the  summit  of  which  a 
palisade  (vallum)  was  erected  of  wooden  stakes,  (valU^-sudes,)  a  certain  number 
of  which  were  carried  by  each  soldier,  along  with  his  entrenching  tools.  A 
clear  space  of  200  feet  (intervaUum)  was  left  all  round  between  the  vaUwn  and 
the  tents.  The  relative  position  of  the  different  parts  will  be  readily  understood 
by  studying  the  annexed  plan,  and  the  explanation  by  which  it  is  accompanied, 
it  being  premised,  that  the  camp  represented  is  one  calculated  to  accommodate  a 
consular  army,  consisting  of  two  legions,  each  containing  4,200  infantry  and 
300  cavalry,  together  with  the  usual  complement  of  socii,  that  is,  an  equal 
number  of  infantry  and  double  the  number  of  cavalry,  in  all  16,800  in&ntry 
and  1,800  cavahy. 

1  Tftelt.  Ann.  T.  17. 1&  S3.    LIt.  Eplt.  LYII    Plfn.  H.N.  XIY.  I. 

S  LiT.  IL  an.  V.  &  Epit  XV.  XXVIII.  29.  XXX  i.  Poljb.  VI.  S7.  Clc.  Philip^  III.  C 
Taelt  Ann.  IIL  21. 

S  LIT.  II.  00.  Clc.  pro  Clnent  4A  Polyb.  VL  sa  Pint.  CrtM.  ia  SaH.  Oetmr.  M.  OalK 
12.  Tacit  Hist  I  37.  Dion  Cms.  XLI.  Xk  XLTX.  27.  3S.  For  Tmrlowi  minor  pttnithomita. 
MO  LiT.  X.  4.  XXIV.  1&  XXV.  6.  XXVI.  1.  XXVII.  la  XL.  41.  VaL  Majc.  IL  tU.  ft  11^ 
Sll«t  OeUV.  S4 
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C  Porta  Dwumiina. 

AB,  AC,  CD,  DB,  me  the  four  sides  or  nunparts  enclosing  the  Cvnp  ;  P  b 
tlie  Praeiorium,  the  qu&rtere  of  the  gcneral^in- chief,  which,  as  remarbcd  aboTC, 
served  m  the  baee  in  making  the  measarements  and  lajing  off  the  diffErtnt 
areas.  We  have  supposed  (he  Praetorium  to  face  towards  CD ;  bat  this  ia  a 
disputed  point. 

in  the  niddle  of  the  side  AB,  which  nas  alirnvs  the  side  nearest  to  the  enemj, 
was  a  gale,  0 — tlie  Porta  Praetoria. 

In  the  middle  of  CD,  the  side  farthest  from  the  enemy,  was  a  eeooud  gate,  0 
— Ihe  Porta  Decumana, 

The  whole  Camp  was  divided  into  two  unequal  parts,  which  wo  may  dis- 
tinguish as  the  Upper  and  the  Lower  portions,  by  a  road,  100  feet  broad,  which 
ran  right  acrou  parallel  to  the  aides  AB,  CD.  This  road  was  called  Pruic^ia; 
and  at  each  extremity  of  tbe  Principia  n  gaie,  0,  was  fonned  in  the  sidea 
AC,  BD ;  these  were  respectively  the  Porta  Prtndpalii  Dextra,  and  tlie  iVta 
PrmcipalU  Sinistra. 

The  Upper  ponion  of  tbe  Camp,  that,  namely,  which  li^  betwvcn  (Ih  An- 
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dpia  and  the  side  AB,  oontaioed  about  one-third  of  the  space  embraoed  by  tht 
lower  portion.  The  principal  object  in  this  division  was  the  Praetoritan^  (P) 
which  stood  in  the  centre  of  an  open  square,  extending  100  feet  on  each  side  of 
it  Right  and  left  of  the  PraeUnium^  at  Q  and  F,  were  the  Quaestoriutn^  the 
quarters  of  the  Quaestor  and  of  those  immediatelj  connected  with  his  depart- 
ments, and  the  Forum,  the  public  market  of  the  Camp ;  but  it  is  uncertain  on 
which  side  of  the  Praetorium  they  were  respectively  situated. 

Along  the  straight  line,  EG,  which  forms  the  upper  boundaiy  of  the  Prittcipia, 
were  ranged  at  the  points  marked  by  dots,  the  tents  of  the  twelve  Trihuni 
belonging  to  the  two  legions;  and,  in  all  probability,  along  the  same  line,  nearer 
to  its  extremities,  were  the  tents  of  the  Praefecti  Sociorum, 

The  Principia  may  be  regarded  as  the  great  thoroughfare  of  the  Camp.  Here 
the  altar  for  sacrifice  was  nused,  and  beside  the  altar,  as  befitted  their  sacred 
character,  stood  the  standards,  or  at  all  events,  the  Aguilae  of  each  legion. 

In  the  spaces  marked  7,  8, 9,  10,  and  the  corresponding  spaces  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Praetorium^  were  the  staff  of  the  general,  inclnding  probably  the 
LegtUi,  together  with  the  Praetoria  Cokors,  the  body  guard  of  the  general, 
consisting  chiefly  of  picked  men  selected  from  the  Extraordinarii ;  7  and  8 
were  cavalry,  facing  towards  the  Praetorium ;  9  and  10  infantry,  facing  towards 
the  Agger,  In  11  were  the  remainder  of  the  Extraordinarii  Equites,  facing 
towards  the  Principia  ;  in  12,  the  remainder  of  the  Extraordinarii  Pedites^ 
facing  towards  the  rampart.  The  space  13  was  devoted  to  troops  not  indnded 
in  a  regular  Consular  Army,  who  might  chance  to  be  serving  along  with  it. 

The  Lower  portion  of  the  Camp,  that,  namely,  which  lay  between  the  Prtn- 
eipia  and  the  side  CD,  was  devoted  to  the  quarters  of  the  ordinary  troops. 
Infantry  and  Cavaliy,  Legionaries  and  Allies.  It  was  divided  into  two  equal 
parts  by  a  road,  50  feet  wide,  which  ran  parallel  to  the  Principia,  and  was 
called  Via  Quintana,  The  tents  were  all  pitched  in  the  twelve  oblong  com- 
partments represented  on  the  plan,  six  above  and  six  below  the  Via  Quintana, 
£ach  of  these  compartments  was  divided  firom  the  one  next  to  it  by  a  road  or 
passage  (Via)  50  feet  broad ;  each  compartment  was  500  feet  long,  and  each 
was  £viaed  transversely  into  five  equal  compartments,  each  100  feet  long,  by 
lines  drawn  parallel  to  the  Principia^  and  again  longitudinally  into  two  com- 
partments by  lines  drawn  parallel  to  the  sides  AC,  BD,  ab  being  in  length  200 
ftet,  be  133^,  de  100,  ef  100,  gh  50,  hi  100,  the  remainder  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions in  a  reverse  order,  kl  100,  Im  50,  no  100,  op  100,  qr  133^,  rs  200.  We 
have  thus  the  twelve  large  compartments  each  divided  into  ten  rectangular 
spaces,  and  from  the  data  given  above,  we  can  at  once  calculate  the  area  of  each. 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  Ime  drawn  from  the  Porta  Praetoria  to  the  Porta 
Dectaneuia  would  pass  through  the  centre  of  the  Praetorium,  dividing  the 
Camp  into  two  equal  parts ;  and  it  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  plan,  that 
these  two  parts  are  in  every  respect  perfectly  symmetrical.  In  explaining  how  the 
troops  were  arranged,  it  will  be  necessary  to  describe  their  distribution  on  one  side 
of  this  line  only,  for  one  Legion,  with  its  complement  of  Socii,  lay  on  the  right 
hand,  and  the  other  on  the  left  hand,  while  eveiy  compartment,  both  in  the 
upper  and  lower  portion  of  the  Camp,  belonging  to  the  Legion  upon  one  side, 
had  a  compartment  exactly  similar  corresponding  to  it,  and  belonging  to  the 
Legion  on  the  other  side. 

In  the  spaces  marked  1,  each  containing  10,000  square  feet,  were  the  Equiiet 
of  the  Legion,  each  of  the  ten  spaces  being  occupied  by  one  TVcrnia  of  dO 
and  horses.  a  ^ 
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In  the  flpaoei  nuuked  2,  each  oontaining  5000  sqaare  feet,  were  the  Trutru 
of  the  Legion,  each  of  the  ten  spaces  being  oooapied  hj  a  Mampuhts  of  60 
men. 

In  the  spaces  mazked  8,  each  containing  10,000  sqnare  feet,  were  the  Prin'- 
cipes  of  the  Legion,  each  of  the  ten  spaces  being  oecupied  by  two  ManipuU  of 
60  men  each. 

In  the  spaces  maiked  4,  each  containing  10,000  sqnare  feet,  were  the  HastcOi 
of  the  Legion,  each  of  the  ten  spaces  being  occupied  by  two  ManipuU  of  60 
men  each. 

In  the  spiioes  marked  5,  each  containing  abont  18,800  sqnare  feet,  were  the 
Equites  Sociorum^  each  of  the  ten  spaces  being  occupied  by  40  men  and  horses, 
making  in  all  400,  the  remaining  200  being  qaartered  apart  in  the  upper  Camp 
among  the  ExtraordinarvL 

Finally,  in  the  spaces  marked  6,  each  containing  20,000  sqnare  feet,  were  the 
Pedites  Socionmiy  each  of  the  ten  spaces  being  occupied  by  240  men,  maidng 
in  all  2400,  the  remaining  600  being  quartered  apart  in  the  upper  Camp  amoog^ 
the  ExtraordinariL 

The  tents  all  faced  towards  the  Viae  which  formed  their  bonndaries ;  tfaoee 
in  the  spaces  1,  3,  5  facing  towards  BD,  those  in  2,  4,  6,  towards  AC. 

It  will  be  observed  that  nothing  has  been  said  regarding  the  quarters  of  the 
VeUtes,    Polybius  leaves  us  altogether  in  the  dark  upon  this  point. 

Watching  the  Camp. — Pickets  of  Cavalry  and  Infantry,  caUed  StaHtmeSj 
were  thrown  forward  in  advance  of  the  different  gates,  to  give  timely  notice  of 
the  approach  of  a  foe ;  and  in  addition  to  these,  a  strong  body  of  VdUes  was 
posted  at  eadi  gate  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  surprise.  These  were  called 
Custodes  s.  Custodiae.  Finally,  a  number  of  sentinels,  (Excubiae,)  taken  also 
from  the  VeUtes,  kept  guard  (agere  excuhiai)  along  the  ramparts,  while  others 
taken  from  the  Legions  were  stationed  at  the  quarters  of  the  general-in-chief  and 
other  principal  officers,  and  were  dispersed  among  the  tents  and  Viae,  All  these 
precautions  were  observed  during  the  day,  and  were  of  course  redoubled  during 
the  night,  which,  reckoning  from  sunset  to  sunrise,  was  divided  into  four  eqoal 
spaces  called  VigUiae^  the  night  guards  being  termed  specially  Vigiles^  (agere 
VtgiUas.^)  while  ExcuJbiae  and  agere  Excubias  applied  both  to  night  and  to 
day.  The  ordinary  duty  of  going  the  rounds  (  VigiUas  circuire)  was  committed 
to  eight  Equites,  four  from  each  Legion,  who  were  changed  daily,  and  the  mort 
effectual  precautions  were  taken  to  ascertain  that  they  p^ormed  their  task  fiiUy 
and  faithlnny. 

The  watchword  (Signvm)  fbr  each  night  was  not  passed  verbally,  but  wm 
inscribed  upon  small  tablets  of  wood,  (Tesserae,)  which  were  delivered,  in  the 
first  instance,  by  the  commandei^in-chief  to  those  legionaiy  Tribunes  who  were 
upon  duty,  and  by  these  to  four  men  in  each  Legion  called  TesserarU,  by  whom 
the  Tesserae  were  conveyed  to  the  tents  most  remote  from  the  Prindpia^  and 
thence  passed  along  the  line  from  Turma  to  Turma^  and  from  Mampuhu  to 
Manipulus,  until  they  again  reached  the  hands  of  the  TW&imt. 

Attack  and  Ocfeace  af  FarlUed  Places. — In  laying  siege  to  a  fortified 
town  or  other  place  of  strength,  one  of  two  methods  was  adopted:  either,  1.  An 
attempt  was  niade  to  force  an  entrance,  in  which  case  the  process  was  termed, 
Oppugnatio,  and,  if  successful,  Expugnatio:  or,  2.  A  blockade  was  formed,  and 
the  assailants  cslcnlated  upon  starvmg  out  the  defenden.  This  was  esUed 
Obeidio. 

OppuQnatio,     Urbem  Oppugnare.    If  the  town  was  of  small  siae,  and 
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aooesuble  on  eyeiy  side,  while  the  force  at  the  disposal  of  the  besiegers  was 
large,  a  rin^  of  soldiers  was  drawn  ronnd  the  walls,  (oppidum  corona  cingere^} 
a  portion  oi  whom  kept  up  a  constant  discbarge  of  missiles  npon  those  who 
manned  the  battlements,  (propugnatores^)  while  the  rest,  advancing  on  every 
side  simnltaneoosly,  with  their  shields  joined  above  their  heads  so  as  to  form  a 
continnons  covering,  like  the  shell  of  a  tortoise,  (testudine  facia^  planted 
scaling  Ukdders  (scaiae)  against  a  number  of  different  points,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  endeavouned  to  borst  open  the  gates. 

When  the  town,  from  its  size,  the  strength  of  its  defences,  and  the  numbers  of 
the  garrison,  could  not  be  attacked  in  this  manner  with  any  reasonable  prospect 
of  success,  a  regular  siege  was  formed;  one  or  two  \y0vat9  were  selected,  against 
which  the  operations  were  to  be  principally  directed,  and  elaborate  works  were 
constructed.  The  great  object  was  to  demolish  the  walls,  so  as  to  make  a 
practicable  breach,  and  this  might  be  effected  in  two  ways.  1.  By  undermining 
them  (muros  suhruere  8.  suffodere,)  2.  By  battering  them  with  repeated 
blows  fit>m  an  enormoua  beam  of  wood  shod  with  a  mass  of  iron  forged  into 
the  shape  of  a  ram's  head,  which  gave  the  name  of  Aries  to  the  whole  machine. 
But  in  order  to  enable  the  soldiers  who  were  to  be  engaged  in  filling  up  the 
ditch,  in  undermining  the  walls,  and  in  working  the  Rsan,  to  approach  with 
safety,  it  was  necessary  to  protect  them  from  the  missiles  hurled  down  firom 
the  battlements.    The  means  resorted  to  in  order  to  gain  this  end,  were  twofold. 

1.  A  number  of  large  wooden  sheds,  called,  according  to  theur  various  forms, 
Vineae — Testndiiies — Plutei — MuscuU,  open  at  the  two  ends,  but  with  strong 
rooft  overlaid  with  raw  hides,  and  wattled  at  the  sides,  were  placed  upon  rollers, 
and  pushed  forwards  up  to  the  very  walls  (roiis  subtecUs  agebantur.)  Under 
some  of  these  there  were  Rams  winch  the  men  could  work  with  comparative 
security,  being  sheltered  from  arrows  and  darts,  while  others  afforded  cover  to 
those  who  were  digging  under  the  foundations  of  the  walls. 

2.  In  order  to  annoy  and  distract  the  defenders,  a  huge  mound  of  earth-^ 
Agger — ^was  thrown  up  opposite  to  the  points  selected  for  attack,  and  as  it  was 
gradually  advanced  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  walls,  it  was  at  the  same  time 
laised  so  as  to  equal  them  in  elevation.  Upon  the  summit  of  this,  one  or  more 
towers — Thtrres — ^were  built  of  such  altitude  as  completely  to  overtop  the 
battlements,  and  thus  to  enable  the  archers  and  javelin-throwers,  with  which 
the  successive  stories  (^Tabulaia)  were  crowded,  to  look  down  upon  the  ramparts, 
and  to  take  deliberate  aim  at  the  townsmen.  When  the  nature  of  the  ground,  or 
other  circumstances,  rendered  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  construct  an  Agger^ 
Turres  were  fabricated  at  a  distance,  and  roUed  up  on  wheels  like  the  Vineae^ 
but  their  unwieldy  weight  and  height  rendered  such  an  operation  very  difficult 
and  hazardous. 

Occasionally  also,  mines  (cunumlt)  were  driven  with  a  view  of  passing  under 
the  walls,  and  opening  out  within  the  town,  as  in  die  problematical  tale  regard- 
ing the  eaptare  of  Veii.    (See  liv.  V.  19.  21.  XXIU.  18.  XXXVUI.  7.) 

The  mode  of  attacking  a  fortified  place  would  necessarily  depend  in  its  details 
upon  a  variety  of  drcnmstances,  which  would  vary  for  each  particular  case;  and 
the  skill  of  the  engineers  would  be  taxed  in  devising  schemes  for  the  removal  of 
new  and  unlooked-for  obstacles.  But  the  general  principles  remained  the  same; 
and  we  find  the  Agger ,  the  Turres^  the  Aries^  and  the  Vineae,  constantly 
recurring  in  the  descriptions  of  sieges  recorded  by  historians.  When  the  use  of 
Balistae^  Catapultae^  Scorpianes^  and  similar  machines,  (Tormenia^)  whieh 
discharged  arrows,  darts,  and  stones,  in  showers,  became  common,  they  were 
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iployed  with  great  effect  bj  both  parties,  bat  they  appear  to  hare 
directed  entirdj  to  the  destmction  of  life,  and  not,  although  some  of  them  ahot 
Stones  of  immense  sice,  to  battering  in  breach. 

Obndio,  Urhem  Obndere  s.  Obstdione  Cingere,  It  ts  obvioas  that  the  system 
described  above  could  not  have  been  purBued  against  a  town  or  castle  built  npon 
a  lofty  eminence,  or  strongly  fortified  by  nature.  Hence,  when  it  was  desred 
to  reduce  a  place  of  this  description,  reoonrBC  was  had  to  Obsidio.  In  order  to 
render  this  effiectaal,  the  place  besieged  was,  if  practicable,  sniroonded  by  a 
double  wall,  {Circumvallare — CirctanvallaUoj')  strengthened  at  intervals  with 
towers,  the  inner  wall  being  intended  to  resist  any  suly  upon  the  part  of  the 
townsmen,  the  outer  to  repel  any  attempt  at  relief  nom  without 

The  defence,  on  the  other  hand,  was  in  each  case  varied  to  meet  the  par- 
ticnlar  form  of  attack.    Every  effort  was  made  to  delay  the  proeress  of  the 
works,  and  destroy  the  machines,  by  frequent  sallies,  (eruptiones^  and  since 
the  materials  employed  in  constructiDg  the  Vineae  and  Turres  were  all  of  a 
combustible  nature,  it  often  happened  that  they  were  repeatedly  consumed  by 
fire.    Ingenious  contrivances  were  devised  for  deadening  tiie  shock  of  the  Aries^ 
and  for  seizing  and  lifting  it  up,  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  being  propelled  with 
effect;  huge  masses  of  stone  were  cast  down  upon  the  Vineae^  crushing  every 
thing  before  them  by  their  weight ;  mines  were  met  by  counter  mines — trantfersis 
cunu:ulis  JiosHum  cunicuhs  excipere;   Turres  were  erected  opposite  to,  and 
more  lofky  than  those  upon  the  Agger;  the  Agger  itself  was  undermined,  and 
the  earth  withdrawn;  when  a  portion  of  the  widl  was  shattered,  a  deep  trench 
was  dug  behind  the  breach,  a  new  wall  raised  behind  the  trench,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  schemes  contrived  and  executed,  which  may  be  best  learned  by  reading 
the  accounts  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us  of  some  of  the  more  remarkable 
sieges  of  antiquity,  such  as  those  of  Svmcuse,   (Liv.  XXIV.  d8,   &c.,)  of 
Ambracia,  (Liv.  XXXYUI.  4,)  of  Alesia,  (Caes.  B.  6.  YII.  68.)  of  MarB4^1ea» 
(Caes.  B.  C.  II.  1.)  and  of  Jerusalem,  as  recorded  by  Josephus. 

Miliiarf  DreM.— The  cloak,  or  upper  garment,  worn  by  the  soldiers  on 
service,  was  termed  Sagum^  in  contradistinction  to  Toga^  the  g^rfo  of  the  peaoefol 
citizen.  In  the  case  of  any  sudden  panic,  it  was  assumed  by  the  whole  bodj 
of  the  people,  who  in  such  a  case  were  said — Saga  sumere — Ad  Saga  ire — In 
Sagis  esse.  It  seems  to  have  been  worn  by  officers  as  well  as  common  soldiers, 
for  we  find  the  garment  of  the  latter  sometimes  distinguished  as  Gregale  SagMJiu 
Tha  characteristic  dress,  however,  of  the  general-in-chief  and  his  staff,  was  the 
Paltulamentum^  which,  although  less  cumbrous  than  the  Toga^  was  more 
ample  and  graceful  than  the  Sagum.  When  a  Roman  magistrate  quitted  the  dtj 
to  take  the  command  of  an  army  or  of  a  Province,  he  threw  off  the  Toga  as 
soon  as  he  had  passed  the  gates,  and  assumed  the  Pahtdatnentum.  Hence  he 
was  said— ^xire  paludatus^  and  on  such  occasions  he  was  usually  preceded  by 
LictorespaludaH, 

The  CaUga  was  a  shoe,  or  rather  a  sandal,  worn  by  the  common  soldiers, 
who  are  hence  termed  caligatL,  and  is  used  figuratively  to  denote  service  in  the 
ranks.  Thus  Seneca — Marium  CaUga  dimisUf  Consulatus  exercet.  (De 
brev.  vit.  17.)  Again — Ingratus  C.  Marius,  ad  CansukUum  a  Caliga  per* 
ductus.  (De  Benef.  Y.  16.}  And  Plmy — luventam  inopem  in  CaUga  miHiari 
tolerasse.  (H.N.  VIL  43.)    It  was  very  heavy,  and  studded  with  naSs.    Heooe 

1  cic.  Phtiipp.  V.  la.  VIII.  II.  XIV.  I. 

S  LIT.  VIII.  S4.  eomp.  XXVII.  19.  XXX.  17.    81L  IV.  5ia  XVIL  OfT 
S  Cte.  ftd  Fun.  VllL  la    Liv.  XLL  la  XLV.  39. 
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Javeul  eniimtrstn,  ainoiig  the  inconveniences  of  jostling  in  it  (rowd — I^anta 
max  ajuKque  magna  •=  Calcor  tt  in  digito  claiiu»  mihi  militu  haertt  (8.  HI. 
248.) — and  sg^n,  when  deacsiiting  an  the  ToUy  of  ezdting  the  hoadlitv  of  % 
throng  or  loldiers — Cinn  duo  crura  habeat,  offhidere  tot  catigas,  lot  ^  Millia 
claronim  (S.  XVI.  24.)  Caiui,  the  aon  of  GenDtuicns,  irho  was  reared  in  the 
camp,  wore  the  Caliga  when  a  cliild,  out  of  compliment  to  the  toldier*,  and  hence 
Mqaired  the  nickaame  of  CaUgula,  by  which  he  waa  (amiliarlj  dLatinguLshed, ' 
It  must  In  observed,  tbat  the  most  striking  illaitrations  ormiliiarj  coetuna 
and  eqaipmcnts  contained  in  Montfancon,  and  other  great  works  upon  Anti- 
qaities,  are  derived  to  a  great  extent  from  the  scnlptnres  npon  Tr^an'a  column, 
and  therefore  depict  the  soldier  of  the  empire.  We  have  given,  in  p.  426,  repre- 
•entationa  of  two  legionaries  and  a  itandard-bearer,  and  we  now  enbjoin  a  figure 
of  the  Emperor  hii^elf  in  his  dress  as  a  general,  and  also  of  a  stone  caster  and 
of  a  ilinger,  all  taken  (torn  the  monument  in  question.  These  show  clearij  the 
general  aspect  of  the  common  legionaij  soldiers  and  also  af  the  irregnlar  troops. 
The  cloak  worn  by  the  Signifer  is  p-obably  the  ordinary  Saguta,  while  that  of 
the  Emperor  is  imqaestionably  the  Paludamaitam. 


n. — Ships  and  Naval  Wastasb.  * 

In  no  one  of  the  arts  which  have  been  practised  by  mankind  fhini  the 
earliest  times,' was  the  inferiority  of  the  andents  to  the  modems  more  conspicootis 
thao  in  Navigation.  Even  those  nations  which  became  most  celebrated  for  their 
skill  in  this  department,  scareely  ever  attempted  to  keep  the  »ea  during  winter, 
bat  were  wont  to  ban!  up  (suMucere)  their  vessels  npon  dry  land  towards  the 
dose  of  antnmn,  and  not  to  haul  them  down  (dedw.ere)  to  sea  imtil  the  stonny 
equinoctial  galea  of  apriog  were  past,  operations  which  they  performed  by 
maohima  {Trahimtqm  nccat  maddnae  carinai)  called  Pbalangae^  consisting  of 
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a  Bjstem  of  rollers,  acting  probably  somewbat  in  tbe  same  manner  as  what  is  now 
called  a  patent  slip.  The  Somans  especially,  notwithstanding  the  great  extent 
of  sea  coast  presented  by  Italy,  never  became  addicted,  as  a  people,  to  maritime 
pnrsaits;  and  in  all  matters  connected  with  nautical  affairs,  were  far  sorpasBed 
by  the  Phcenicians  and  Tyrrhenians  of  the  early  ages,  and  by  the  Atheniau, 
Carthaginians,  Cretans,  and  Rhodians  of  a  later  epoch.  Hence  we  shall  not  bo 
snrpris^  to  find  their  language  very  defective  in  the  technical  terms  connected 
with  ships;  and  although  ancient  vessels,  especially  in  so  far  as  the  rigging  was 
concerned,  were  infinitely  more  simple  in  their  structure  than  those  now  in  nie, 
there  are  many  essential  parts  which  we  never  find  named  in  any  LaUn  daesical 
author,  and  several  others,  preserved  in  the  grammarians,  which  have  been 
borrowed  without  change  from  the  Greek. 

All  sea-going  vessels,  throwing  out  of  view  for  the  present  mere  boats,  skifi, 
and  small  craft,  may  be  divided  into  two  dasaes,  with  reference  to  the  pmpoaei 
to  which  they  were  applied. 

1.  Merchantmen.  (Naves  mercatoriae-'Onerariae.') 

2.  Ships  of  War.  (Naves  beUicae — longae — rostratae — aeratae.) 

The  former  were  propelled  chiefly  by  suls,  the  latter,  although  often  fi% 
rigged,  depended,  in  all  rapid  evolutions,  upon  rowers,  of  whom  they  canied 
great  numbers. 

We  shall  first  describe  an  ancient  ship  generally,  including  those  parts  whidi 
were  common  to  both  classes,  and  then  point  out  the  peculiaritieB  which  dis- 
tinguished the  w^ar  galleys. 

Every  ship  (Navis)  may  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  two  parts :  1.  the  Hull, 
(Alveus^)  and  2.  the  Tacklmg  (Armame7ita,y 

Alrcns. — The  Alveus  was  made  up  of,  1.  The  Keel  (Carina.)  2.  The  Prow 
or  fore  part  of  the  ship  (Prora,)  3.  The  Stem  or  after-part  of  the  sbip  (Puppis.) 
4.  The  Hold,  (Alveus  in  its  restricted  sense,)  which  contained  the  cargo,  crew, 
and  ballast  (Saburra.)  The  Well,  or  bottom  of  the  Hold,  was  called  Sentina; 
into  this  the  bilge-water  (Nautea)  dnuned,  and  was  drawn  off  by  a  pomp 
(Antlia.)  The  Ribs  or  firame-work  were  termed  Costae  or  Statumina;*  the 
Flanking  TahulaCy  the  seams  of  which  were  payed  with  wax,  pitch,  or  sunilir 
substances  Hience  Ceraiae  puppes,)  Undecked  vessels  were  Naves  apertae^  as 
opposed  to  Naves  tectae  s.  constratae^  the  decks  themselves  being  Tahvlata  s. 
Pontes, '  Very  frequently  vessels  were  only  partially  decked,  and  the  sailors 
passed  fix)m  one  end  to  the  other  by  means  of  gangways,  (i^ort,)  or  from  side 
to  side  by  cross  planks  (Transtra  s.  luga.)  The  Fori  and  Transtra  aerred 
also  as  benches  for  the  rowers.  ^ 

Armameata. — Of  these,  the  most  important  were — 

1.  Anchorae^  the  anchors,  of  which  there  were  usually  several,  'resernhBog 
doeely  in  form  those  now  employed,  fitted  with  cables  (AncoraUa.)  The  anchor 
was  thrown  fit>m  the  prow  (Ancora  de  prora  iacUur)  when  the  ship  was 
required  to  ride,  (Consistere  ad  cmcoram — stare  s.  expectare  in  ancoris^ 
tenere  navem  in  ancorisj)  and  on  going  to  sea  was  weighed  (Ancoram  toJkn 
s.  VeUere,  or  in  the  case  of  great  haste,  PraecidereJ)    A  ship  m  harbour  wai 
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noond  bj  tmwia*,  (Bttimaeula — Orae,')  '  which  wen  noIooBed  when  tbe  Mf 

wtot  ont,  Hid  heooe  tbe  phtuca — Oram  raolvere — Navera  loltitre — or  nmplj 

SBbere—apalj  lo  tel  taiL 

S.  GubtnUKiUam,  the  nddor,  irich  tbe  Clama,  iu  handle  or  tilkr.  ■    The 

radeni  mdden  were  not  hinged  to  the  cteni 

poeta  sa  onre  are,  but  were  what  aie  teohnkaDf 

tenned  paddle-helms,  and  of  tbeee  there  ware 

neu&Uj  two  m  tbe  abip,  placed  one  on  each  aide 

of  tbe  aEeni.     A  mdder  of  this  kind  it  Been  k 

the  annexed  out,  taken  fnaa  a  tomb  U  Pompdi, 

■nd  shipa  were  commonly  ateered  in  thii  man' 

ner  as  late  ai  the  fonrteenth  oenlurj. 

S.  Mali,  the  lomu,  with  their  yatdi,  {An- 
tennae I.  brachia,)  whoie  extremities,  the  jard 
arma,  were  termed  Anlemarvm  eormia.     The 
maat  rested  in  a  socket,  or  rtep  odled  Modiaa,' 
and  high  up  above  the  mun-yaid  the  maat  nas 
embrs^  hv  n  aort  of  enp-Bhaped  cage  called 
Oarcheibmt,*  corresponding  to  what  is  now  tenned  a  lop.     It  served  as  a  look- 
oat  plwe ;  and  in  ships  of  war,  men  and  militaij  engines  were  sometime*  sta- 
tioned m  the  Careheiimn  lo  command  the  decks  of  an  opponent.     The  ahips  of 
tbe  aodoita,  even  when  of  large  size,  had  seldom,  if  ever,  mors  than  two  masts, 
■nd  the  second  maat  was  nanally  very  small,  and  placed  rery  far  forward.     Tbe 
masts  were,  eepecially  in  emaller  Tessete,  often  made  mov^ie,  and  might  be 
stepped  or  nnstepped   at  pleasant,  whmce   the  phrased — Maium  atloUere  s. 
erigere,  and  M.  ponere  a,  inclinare. 

4.  Vila,  the  sails,  called  also,  from  the  materials  of  which  they  were  labri- 
cated,  Lvalea  or  CaTbaia.  There  was  osnallj  one  veij  large  eqnare  sail 
(Aeativm)  on  the  munnuut,  and  above  it  was  hoisted,  in  o^  weather,  a 
email  topsail  (Supparam  s.  Sappara  vehrum.)  '  Tbe  sail  attached  to  the 
foremast  {Velo  prora  <tu))  was  also  veiy  smaJl,  and  Bcema  to  have  been  termed 
Dolon  or  Artemtm.  *  Fliny  alladea  to  a  miien  sail  also,  called  Epidromot  by 
Isidoms,  hnt  how  it  was  ringed  we  know  not — lam  vera  nee  vela  tatU  eae 
ttaiora  navigiu,  sed  quamvu  ampUtudim  antennamm  singaiae  arhora  nffi- 
aant,  mper  eaa  tameji  addi  veloram  aUa  vela,  praettrqae  alia  in  profit,  tt 
ofio  tn  papptbut  pandi  ac  tot  modit  provoeari  mortem. ' 

fi.  F^mtt  B.  Rudentei  an  woida  which  comprehend  the  whole  rigging,  whMher 
standing  or  numing.  The  ropes  specially  named  being  the  Peda,  that  is,  tbe 
ropes  attached  to  the  two  lower  comers  of  the  aqnare  sail,  what  are  now  t«med 
the  Aeeit  and  lacks,  the  tack  being  sometEmea  Mlled  Propet, '  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  Pet,  or  sheet  proper — £e  Opitpkorae, '  at  bracts  attached  to  the 
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•itremitj  of  the  jard,  by  which  it  was  trimined — the  Cemchi}  which  ittachari 
the  two  extremities  of  the  yard  to  the  top  of  the  mast,  and  the  Anquina^  which 
attached  the  centre  of  the  jard  to  the  top  of  the  mast.  The  lar^  ropes,  now 
called  stajs,  which  support  the  mast,  were  called  v^ropa  by  tl^  Greeks,  but 
the  Latin  name  does  not  occur.  Bemulcum  was  a  hawser  need  bj  one  reasel 
when  towing  another. 

6.  Remi^  the  oars,  the  flat  blades  of  which  were  the  pabntUae  or  Unuae^ 
were  attached  each  to  its  thole  or  pin,  (scalmus '  s.  paxillus^)  by  a  leather 
strap  called  stropha  or  struppus,*  the  r^xuri^  of  the  Greeks. 

Insigne  s.  Figura  (xa^aonf^ot)  was  the  figure-head  attached  to  the  prow, 
which  gave  its  name  to  the  ship,  in  addition  to  which,  the  bows  were  freqoentlj 
decorated  with  an  eye,  represented  in  painting  or  carving,  and  both  the  stem  and 
stem  generally  terminated  in  a  tapering  extension  which  was  shaped  so  as  to 
resemble  the  head  and  neck  of  a  goose,  and  was  hsooe  termed  CKenucvs 
(x«'<V»o^)    See  cut  in  p.  455. 

Aplusire  (pi.  Aplustra  s.  Aplustria,')  This 
was  a  decoration  made  of  wood,  attached  to  the 
stem,  and  bearing  a  resembUinco  to  a  plume  of 
feathers.  '  We  have  nothing  corresponding  to  it  in 
ordinary  modem  ships,  but  it  is  an  object  constantly 
represented  upon  ancient  sculptures  and  medals, 
may  be  seen  in  the  annexed  cut,  taken  from  a  large 
brass  of  Commodus. 

Sacellum.  In  the  after  part  of  the  vessel  also 
was  a  niche  or  small  chapel  containing  images  of 
the  god  or  gods  to  whose  protection  the  vessel 
was  consigned,  (ingentes  de  puppe  deos^)  and  hence 
this  part  of  the  ship  was  named  Tutela. 

VexiUum — Taenia^^Fascia^  were  used  to  designate  a  small  streamer  attached 
to  a  pole  placed  sometimes  on  the  prow,  and  sometimes  on  the  stem,  which 
served  as  a  vane  to  indicate  the  direction  of  the  wind.  See  the  cnt  given  abore, 
and  the  coin  of  M.  Antonius,  in  p.  444. 

Navca  Ei^ugae. — Ships  of  war  differed  from  merchant  ships  in  thdr  genenl 
form,  being  long  and  narrow,  in  order  to  ensure  speed,  while  the  latter  were 
broad  and  round  so  as  to  afford  capacious  stowage. 

The  leading  characteristic  of  the  war  ships  of  the  ancients  was,  that  thcgr 
were  galleys,  depending  upon  rowers  chiefly  as  the  propelling  power,  (Remut^  an 
oar — Remexy  a  rower — Remigium^  the  whole  rowing  i^paratus,)  and  the;y  wen 
rated  according  to  the  number  of  ranks  of  oars  (ordines  remorum.}  Thai 
those  vessels  which  carried  one  rank  of  oars,  (quae  simplice  ordine  agebaniur^y 
were  called  Monocrota  (/Mifi^ug) — ^two  ranks,  hiremes — dicrota  s.  dicrotae 
(}ii^ttf) — three  ranks,  triremes^  (rpti^uf) — four  ranks,  guadriremea  {rtr^i^tg) 
— five  ranks,  quinqneremes^  (^fvriy^Mf*)  and  so  on  for  higher  nnmben. 

No  question  connected  with  the  mechanical  contrivances  of  ancient  times,  haa 
given  rise  to  greater  discussion,  than  the  manner  in  which  the  ranks  of  oars  were 
arranged.  The  ordinaiy  supposition  that  they  were  placed  in  horizontal  tiers, 
one  row  directly  above  another,  occasions  little  difficulty,  if  we  do  not  go  beyond 
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two  or  eren  three  rows,  but  the  length  and  weight  of  the  oars  belonging  to  tbe 
upper  tier  of  a  qainquereme  most  have  been  such  as  to  render  them  moet 
unwieldy,  if  not  altogether  unmanageable,  and  when  we  come  to  deal  with  ships 
of  six,  seven,  ten,  sixteen,  and  even  forty  rows  of  oars,  which  are  mentioned  by 
ancient  writers,  the  difficulty  becomes  absolutely  insuperable.  Nor  do  ancient 
monnments  afford  much  aid,  for,  although  they  abound  in  representations  of 
ships,  the  figures  are  not  sufficiently  distinct  to  render  effectual  assistance,  but 
it  cannot  be  concealed  that,  as  far  as  they  go,  they  lend  no  support  to  any 
opinion  which  supposes  the  oars  to  have  been  placed  otherwise  than  in  parallel 
tiers. 

Rostrum  (^f^/SoXoi.)  Anotlier  characteristic  of  a  ship  of  war  was  the  Rostrum, 
a  huge  spike,  or  bundle  of  spikes,  made  of  bronze  or  iron,  projecting  from  the 
bow  of  the  vessel,  on  a  level  with  or  below  the  water  line.  The  purpose  to 
which  this  instrument  was  applied,  will  be  explained  below. 

Propugnacula,  Turres, — ^Towers,  or  elevated  platforms,  were  occasionally 
erected  on  the  decks  of  war  galleys,  which  were  manned  with  soldiers,  who 
poured  down  darts  and  other  missiles  upon  their  opponents,  such  vessels  being 
termed  Naves  Turritae. 

Crew  of  A  Ship. — ^The  Crew  of  a  merchant  vessel  are  usually  designated 
simply  as  Nautae,  the  pilot  was  called  Gubemator,  and  might  or  might  not  be 
at  the  same  time  the  commander  of  the  vessel,  the  Magister  navisy  who  is 
sometimes  designated  by  the  Greek  word  Nauclerus.  The  captain  of  a  ship  of 
war  was  called  Prae/ectus  or  Navarchiu,  the  admiral  of  a  fleet,  Prae/ectus 
ClassiSy  and  his  ship  Navis  Praetoria.  The  rowers  {Remiges)  as  well  as 
those  wlio  navigated  and  fought  the  galleys,  were  comprehended  under  the 
expression  Navales  Socit  or  Classici.  These,  especially  the  rowers,  were 
frequently  slaves  or  fireedmen,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  land  forces,  a  certain 
number  were  furnished  by  the  allied  states  and  by  the  CoUmiae  Maritimae.  In 
addition  to  the  Socii  Navales,  there  were  always  a  considerable  number  of 
regular  soldiers  on  board,  who,  when  the  Romans  first  engaged  in  nava) 
warfare,  were  ordinary  troops  of  the  line,  but  were  afterwards  raised  as  a 
separate  corps  (in  classem  scripti)  from  tliose  dasses  of  the  citizens  whose  fortune 
did  not  entitle  them  to  serve  in  the  legions.  These  marines  are  generally  styled 
Classiariiy  or,  by  adoption  of  tlie  Greek  equivalent,  Epihatae ;  and  under  the 
empire,  when  two  fleets  were  constantly  kept  ready  for  action,  one  at  Ariminnm, 
and  the  other  at  Misenum,  they  were  organized  in  legions  (Legio  Classica,y 

Naval  Warfare. — ^When  t^vo  ships  engaged  individually,  if  tolerably  well 
matched,  the  great  object  aimed  at  by  each,  was,  either  by  running  up  suddenly 
alongside  of  the  enemy,  to  sweep  away  (detergere)  or  disable  a  lai^e  number  of 
his  oars,  or,  by  bearing  down  at  speed,  to  drive  the  Rostrum  full  into  his  side 
or  quarter,  in  which  case  the  planks  were  generally  stove  in,  and  the  vessel 
went  down.  But  if  one  of  the  parties  was  so  decidedly  inferior  in  seamanship, 
as  to  be  unable  to  cope  with  his  antagonist  in  such  manoeuvres,  he  endeavoured, 
as  he  approached,  to  grapple  with  him,  and  then  the  result  was  decided,  as  upon 
land,  by  the  numbers  and  bravery  of  the  combatants.  It  was  in  this  way  that 
the  Romans,  under  Duillius,  achieved  their  first  great  naval  victory  (CO.  260) 
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over  the  Cirtbaginiiiu,  to  »boin  ibey  were  at  that  timt  br  inferior  n 
nautical  ezperienoe  and  skill.  The  machines  emplojed  ti=  thia  occaaian,  c*Ued 
Corvi,  have  been  minutely  deaeribed  bj  Folybioa;  ((.  23;)  and  grapplioE-hooka 
and  geaiof  TaHootfanna,  {Mama/erreae  alqut  Harpagma,)  are  inddaotallj 
mentKined  in  the  deicnptioDt  crf'aea-figihti  recorded  bj  ancdent  writaa.' 

Wt  nbjoin  an  imagmaiy  repreaentatioii  of  an  ancient  ship,  taken  bom  the 
work  of  Sohefler,  which  will  lerTe  to  explain  the  relative  poucioD  of  the  diffeKMt 
parti  deacribed  above. 


aa,  Atrena ;  hb,  Prora ;  ee,  Pnppis ;  d,  Gnbemacnlnm ;  e,  Maloa ;  fl^  An- 
tau>w;  gg,  Cornm;  h,Ciacbemta;  kk,  AcaUum  ;  a,Sappanuii;  m,  Dokn^?); 
Ml,  Fedee ;  oo,  Opiiphorae :  pp,  Cenichi ;  qq,  sfsroiM. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


BOMAN  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES— COINS— GOBfPUTATION 

MONEY— INTEREST  OF  MONEY. 


A  vast  number  of  elaborate  treatises  have  been  composed  on  the  subjects 
enmnerated  in  the  title  to  this  Chapter.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  stating 
ibe  general  results  at  which  the  most  patient  and  acute  inquirers  have  arrived, 
without  attempting  to  enter  into  the  lengthened  and,  in  many  cases,  very  com- 
plicated investigations  upon  which  these  conclusions  are  founded.  ^ 

I.  Weights. 

Am. — ^The  unit  of  weight  was  the  As  or  Libra,  which  occupied  the  same 
position  in  the  Roman  system  as  the  Pound  does  in  our  own.  According  to  the 
most  accurate  researches,  the  As  was  equal  to  about  11|  02.  Avoirdupois,  or 
.7375  of  an  Avoirdupois  Pound. 

]>iTi»ioas  mud  nmlttpl^m  •fthe  As. — ^The  As  was  divided  into  12  equal 
parts  called  Unciae^  and  the  Uncia  was  divided  mto  24  equal  parts  called 
ScrupuUiy  the  ScruptUum  being  thus  the  -^  part  of  the  As.  The  foUowmg 
nomencUture  was  adopted  to  £stingnish  vartous  multiples  of  the  Asy  Uncia^ 
and  Scrupulum : — 

Divisions  of  ths  As. 

As, ^  12nNCIAK. 

Deunx, ^11      — 

Dextans, =  10 


Dodrans, , 

Bess.  Bessisj 

Septimx, 

Semis  s.  Semissis^ 

QidncunXy 

Triens, 

Quadrans  s.  Teruncius,  :=   3 

Sextans, =    2 

Sueunx  s.  jSswncta,...  =   1( 


9 

8 
7 
6 
5 

4 


Divisions  of  the  Uncia, 
Semtmcia^...  =:  ^  Uncia  =  ^  As. 


-  =A- 

-  =  A- 

-  =t1i- 

-  —  f  i¥  — 


DtuUa, =  i 

SiciUcuSy ....  =:  j 

Sextula, ^  ^ 

Semisextula,  =i-^ 
Scrupulum,,.  ^  ^ 
SUi^, =Th 

MuUipUs  of  the  A^. 

Dupondius, =  2  Asses. 

l^pondius  8.  Tressis,...  =  3    — 

OctussiSf =  8    — 

Decussis, =10    — 

Vicessis, =20    — 

Centussis, =100  — 

1  Of  tlM  nvsMToas  works  whieh  bAT«  from  time  to  timo  appoorod  in  eoniMetion  with 
tlMM  toploa,  tbo  fellowinf  or*  tho  most  oaUbrated— Bodabvs,  D4  Jmv.  1516;  OsoMOTiot, 
D0  Ptemria  mien,  ISIS  {  Gosatbo.  Diseomnt  ofih€  Soman  Foot  amd  Demariut,  KMT ;  Eiuii. 
wmiii>*.  Do  PotuUrtbmo  H  Jfrnmrw,  miorum,  1708 ;  Eokbbl,  Doetrima  Sumanm  ogfenoA, 
IW;  HvMBT,  Etoag  om  Juetemt  Wo^hio  mud  Momog,  1836;  Bobck,  MHnhgiaeko  Untot^ 
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The  Drachma  and  the  Obolus^  which  were  properly  Greek  weights,  are  ooca- 
sonaUj  employed  by  Boman  writers — 

The  Drachma  was  reckoned  as  =  ^  of  the  Uncia  =  ^  of  the  As, 
The  Obolus  —  =  ^  —  =  j}^         — 

The  term  As,  and  the  words  which  denote  its  divisions,  were  not  confined  to 
weight  alone,  but  were  applied  to  measures  of  length  and  capacity  also,  and  in 
general  to  any  object  which  oonld  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  12  equal  parts. 
Thus  they  were  commonly  used  to  denote  the  shares  into  which  an  inheritanoe 
was  divided.  When  an  individual  inherited  the  whole  property  of  another,  he 
was  designated  as  Heres  ex  assc ;  if  one-half,  Hares  ex  semisse';  if  one-tliiid, 
Heres  ex  triente^  &a ;  Cicero  will  supply  (Pro  Gaedn.  6.)  an  excellent  ezampls 
— Testamento  facto  muUer  moritur.  Pacit  heredem  ex  deunce  et  semmiaa 
Caecinam,  ex  dudbus  sextuUs  M.  Fulcinium  libertum  superioris  tnrt,  Aebutio 
sextulam  adspergit.    The  account  stands  thus — 

Gaedna  inherited  11  Unciae  and  a  Semuncia^  =  11^  Unciae. 

Fuldnius    —       2  Sextulae^ =     |      — 

iBbntius     —       I  Sextula^ :=     |      — 

Making  up  in  all  12  Unciae^ =    1  As^  or  the  whole 

inheritanoe. 

n.  MSABUBES  OF  LENGTH. 

Pes. — ^The  unit  of  Lineal  Measure  was  the  Pes,  which  occupied  the  snne 
place  in  the  Roman  system  as  the  Foot  does  in  our  own.  According  to  tin 
most  accurate  researches,  the  Pes  was  equal  to  about  11.64  inches  imperial 
measure,  or,  .97  of  an  English  foot. 

The  Pes  being  supposed  to  represent  the  length  of  the  foot  in  a  well  propor- 
tioned man,  various  divisions  and  multiples  of  the  Pes  were  named  after  sUn- 
dards  derived  from  the  human  frame.     Thus — 

Pesy =:  16  Digiii,...,  Le.  Finger-breadths. 

—  =    4  Palmi,.,.,  i.e.  Hand-breadths. 

«.,„  •^.     — .    1  n..7..-*..-    fi-o.  Length  from  elbow  to  extremity  of 
Sesqmpes,..=2    I  Cubitus,  ^    middle  finger. 

The  Pes  was  also  divided  into  12  PoUices^  i.e.  thumb-joint-lengths,  odierwin 
called  Unciae  (whence  our  word  inch,)  When  the  division  of  the  Pes  into 
Unciae  was  adopted,  then  the  different  divisions  of  the  Pes  from  one  Uncia  op 
to  twelve  were  designated  by  the  names  given  in  the  preceding  section  for  the 
divisions  of  the  As,  viz.  the  DewnWy  Dextans,  &o. 

The  measures  longer  than  the  Pes,  in  common  nie, 


Pabnipes, =      1  Pes  +  1  Palmus  =  20  DiffUi  s:z  16  Undoi. 

Cubitus, :=      1  Sequispes, ^24i%t^=:18     ^ 

Gradusy =    2^  Pedes, =  40  D^. 

Passus, =      5  Pedes, ^    2  Gradus. 

Decempeda  s.  Pertica,  =    10  Pedes, =   2  Pasnu. 

Actus, =  120  Pedes, =  12  Decempedne. 

MaU  Passuum, =5000  Pedes, =  1000  Posbms. 
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There  waa  a]0O  a  Palmus  maicr  =  3  Pcdmi  =  12  DigiU  =  9  PMces  or 
Unciae. 
It  appears  from  this,  that  since 

The  English  statute  mile     »  1760  yards »  5280  English  feet. 

The  Roman  mile    =»  5000  Roman  feet  »» 4850  English  feet. 

Therefore  the  Roman  mile  is  shorter  than  the  English  mile  by  430  English  feet, 
or  144  yards  nearly. 

Ulfui^  the  Greek  uTam^  from -which  the  English  word  EU  is  derived,  varied 
in  signification  when  used  to  indicate  a  measure.  Sometimes  it  represents  the 
distance  from  the  shoulder  to  the  wrist,  sometimes  from  the  shoulder  to  the 
extremity  of  the  middle  finger,  sometimes  it  is  regarded  as  synonymous  with 
Cvbiius^  and  sometimes  it  denotes  the  distance  between  the  tips  of  the  middle 
fingers,  when  the  arms  are  stretched  out  in  the  same  plane  with  the  body,  i.e. 
the  full  extent  which  can  be  embraced  by  the  outstretched  arms,  in  which  case 
it  would  be  held  as  equivalent  to  6  Pedes. 

In  applying  the  divisions  of  the  As  to  measures  of  length,  the  Pes  was 
regarded  as  the  As  and  the  PoUex  as  the  Uncia,  Hence  we  read  in  Columella 
(III.  13.)^DuPOia>io  ET  DODRANTE  oUus  sulcus^  i.e.  a  ditch  2  feet  9  inches 
deep ;  and  again  (VI.  19.)—Habet  in  latUudinem  pars  prior  dupondium 
8KMI88EV,  i.e.  is  two  feet  and  a-half  broad. 

m.  Measubes  of  Surface. 

We  have  seen  above  that  the  lineal  Actus^  which  was  the  normal  length  of  a 
frtrrow,  was  120  Roman  feet ;  the  Actus  Quadratus  was  a  square,  whose  side 
was  a  lineal  Actus;  a  lugerwn  consisted  of  two  Actus  put  together,  and  was 
therefore  a  rectangular  plot  of  ground  240  Roman  feet  long  and  120  Romaic 
feet  broad.  Reducing  Roman  feet  to  English  feet,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
lugerum  contains  27097.92  square  feet  English,  while  the  English  Acre  contains 
43560  square  feet;  hence  the  Roman  lugerum  was  less  than  }  of  an  English 
Acre. 

Less  frequently  mentioned  than  the  lugerum  are — ^the  Heredium  «=  2  lugera; 
the  Centuria  »«  100  Heredia  »»  200  lugera;  and  the  SaUus  »»  4  Centu- 
rtae  =  800  lugera, 

>ye  hear  also  of  the  Versus^  which  contained  10,000  square  feet,  and  the 
Actus  minimus,  which  contained  480  square  feet 

In  applying  the  divisions  of  the  As  to  measures  of  surface,  the  lugerum  was 
regarded  as  the  As,  and  fractions  of  the  lugerum  were  represented  by  the  sub- 
divisions of  the  As.  Hence  we  meet  with  such  expression  as  the  following 
(Liv.Y.  24.) — TVtttmvtrt  ad  id  creati  tebna  iugera  et  sbftunces  virUim 
dimserunt,  Le.  assigned  to  each  individual  seven  Jugers  and  ^^  of  a  Juger. 

lY.  Measubes  of  Capacht. 

The  unit  of  Capacity  was  the  Amphoba  or  Quadrantal,  which  contained  a 
cubic  footy  and  therefore,  according  to  the  computation  of  the  Roman  foot  given 
above,  most  have  been  equal  to  5.687  imperial  gallons,  or  5  gallons  2  quarts 
1  pint  2  gills  nearly. 

The  Amphora  was  the  unit  for  both  liquid  and  Dry  Measores,  but  the  latter 
were  generally  referred  to  the  Modius,  which  contained  one-third  of  aa  An^lkora^ 
that  is,  1.896  imperial  gallons,  or  .948  of  an  imperial  peck. 
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This  being  premised,  we  may  eniimerate  the  divisions  of  the  An^pihera  and 
the  Modius, 


-!' 


Dry  Measure. 

ss      2  SewnmodL 

16  Set^ariL 

Cotylae, 
64  QuartariL 
128  Acetahuki, 
192  CyathL 
76S  Ligulae. 


f 


Liquid  Measure. 
Ahphoba ra      2  C7rna«.  Modius. 

—     =-*      8  CongU. 

48  SextariL 
[96  Heminae  s. 

»  192  Quartarii, 

—     SB  384  ilce/a&v^ 

—     »»  676  Cyathi. 

—     »2304  Ligulae. 

The  Culeus  was  eqnal  to  20  ^inpAorae. 

In  applying  the  divisions  of  the  As  to  the  above  Liquid  Measores,  the  &z- 
iarius  was  regarded  as  the  As  and  the  Cyathus  as  the  £/ncui ;  hence  we  read 
in  Martial  (XI.  87.)— 

Quinconces  et  sex  cyathos  bessemque  bibamns 
Cains  ut  fiat,  Inlius  et  Procnlus  : 

Le.  let  ns  drink  five,  and  six,  and  eight  Cyathi^  i.e.  19  Cyathi,  19  bong  the 
nnmber  of  letters  in  the  name  Caius  lulius  Procubis, 

From  Congius  is  derived  the  word  Cangiariumy  which  properly  signifies  a 
vessel  holding  a  Congius,  but  was  frequently  employed,  espedally  in  later  times, 
to  denote  a  gratuity  of  wine  or  oil  bestowed  upon  the  people  at  large ;  e.g. 
LucuUus  miJUa  eadUm  in  conoiaricm  divisit  ampUus  centum ;  (Plin.  H.N.  L 
14 ;)  also  a  gratuity  of  edibles  whether  wet  or  dry — Ancus  Marcius  rex  salis 
modios  sex  miUe  m  conoiario  dedit  popvlo;  (Plin.  H.N.  XXXI.  7.)  and 
finally,  a  gratuity  in  money — Conoiaria  populo  frequenter  dedit,  sed  diversae 
fere  summae,  modo  quadringenos,  modo  tricenos,  nonnunquam  ducenos  qum' 
quagenos  numos  (Suet.  Octav.  41.)  Under  the  empire,  a  gratuity  of  this  nature, 
wluni  bestowed  on  the  soldiers,  wab  usually  term^l  DonaHvum — Populo  CoN- 
oiABiUM,  militi  Dokatiyum  proposuii  (Suet.  Ner.  7-) 

V.  Coins.' 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Romans,  in  the  earlier  ages  of  their  history, 
were  unacquainted  with  coined  money.  Their  circulating  medium  consiated  of 
lumps  or  ingots  of  copper,  {Aes^)  which  were  weighed,  and  not  counted,  the 
name  of  an  insot  of  this  description  being  Stipes  or  Stips,  from,  which  was 
formed  Stipendium,  According  to  Pliny,  copper  money  was  first  coined  by 
Servius  TuUius,  and  stamped  with  the  figure  of  a  sheep,  (nota  pecudum,)  but 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  any  such  pieces  were  ever  minted  at  Rome,  and  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  the  story  was  invented  in  order  to  supply  a  plausiUe  deriva- 
tion for  the  word  Pecunia.  Of  the  coinage  as  it  actually  existed  from  a  remote 
period,  we  can,  however,  speak  with  confidence.  The  practice  of  hoarding  was 
carried  to  such  an  extent  in  the  ancient  world,  that  scarcely  a  year  elapees  in 
which  large  numbers  of  Greek  and  Roman  coins  are  not  duoovered  in  variooa 


1  The  Loeui  Cla$$intu^  on  the  rise  and  progrM*  of  th«  Roman  mint,  U  In  P  la.  H.  N 
XXXIII.  IS.;  a  paauf e  ftall  of  enrlooa  information,  but  oontalnlog  many  aridoni  arron  and 
abtordltiet.    The  beit  modem  account  of  the  subject  will  be  found  in  the  Frd^vmema  to 
the  D^eMna  Vmmorum  Mtemm  of  Eckbxl. 
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parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Northern  Africa,  while  the  extensive  collections  which 
have  been  formed  afford  most  valuable  information  on  a  multitude  of  topics  con- 
nected with  classical  antiquity. 

The  metals  employed  by  the  Romans  in  their  coinage  were  copper,  (Aes,) 
silver,  (Argentum^)  and  gold,  {Aurum^)  but  these  were  not  introduced  all  at 
once,  but  in  succession. 

€«ppcr  Colnase  of  the  Rcpabllc. — For  nearly  500  years  after  the  founda- 
tion of  the  city,  the  Romans  coined  no  metal  except  copper.  If  any  gold  or 
silver  pieces  were  in  circulation,  they  must  have  been  of  foreign  stamp. 

The  ordinary  copper  coins  of  the  republic  were  six  in  number,  each  being 
distinguished  by  a  particular  device,  which  is  preserved  with  almost  perfect 
uniformity.     The  names  of  these  coins  were — 

1.  As^ presenting  on  its  obverse  a  head  of  lantu. 

2.  Semis^  the  half  As^  —  lovis, 

3.  TWtfJW,  one-third  of  the  As^  —  Minerva, 

4.  Quadrans,  the  quarter  Asy  —  Hercules, 

5.  Sextansy  the  half  7Vten«,  —  Mercurius. 

6.  Uncioy  one-twelfth  of  the  As^  —  Minerva, 

The  device  on  the  reverse  is  the  same  in  all,  being  a  rude  representation  of  the 
prow  of  a  ship.  On  the  As  we  find  the  numeral  I,  on  the  Semis  the  letter  S, 
while  on  the  rest  round  dots  indicate  the  number  of  Unciae  ;  thus  the  Triens  is 
marked  oooo,  the  Quadrans  ooo,  the  Sextans  oo,  the  Uncia  o.  Many  of 
them  have  the  word  ROMA^  and  it  gradually  became  common  for  the  magis- 
trate under  whose  inspection  they  were  struck,  to  add  his  name. 

irelght  of  the  Aa  at  dlllerciit  periods. — The  As^  regarded  as  a  coin, 
originally  weighed,  as  the  name  implies,  one  Pound,  and  the  smaller  copper 
coins  those  fractions  of  the  Pound  denoted  by  their  names.  By  degrees,  how- 
ever, the  weight  of  the  As^  regarded  as  a  coin,  was  greatly  diminished.  W« 
are  told,  that  about  the  commencement  of  the  first  Punic  War,  it  had  fallen  from 
Twelve  Ounces  to  Two  Ounces ;  in  the  early  part  of  the  second  Punic  War, 
(B.C.  217,)  it  was  reduced  to  One  Ounce ;  and  not  long  afterwards,  by  a  Lex 
Papiria,  it  was  fixed  at  Halfan-Ounce,  which  remained  the  standfud  ever 
after. '  We  subjoin  a  series  of  cuts  taken  from  existing  specimens  of  the  As 
and  the  smaller  denominations,  in  which  will  be  seen  the  different  devices  and 
marks  enumerated  above. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  series,  the  Semis  is  smaller  than  the  Triens^ 
proving  that  the  particular  specimen  of  the  TViens  from  which  the  cut  was  made 
belongs  to  a  period  when  the  As  was  heavier  than  it  was  at  the  period  when 
the  specimen  of  the  Semis  was  struck. 

Copper  Coinage  of  the  Empire, — Upon  the  establishment  of  the  imperial 


1  Aeeordiniir  to  the  itatement  of  PHny,  the  welgbt  of  tbo  Atwu  reduced  at  onoe  from 
12  oaneet  to  2  onnoet.  by  order  of  the  Senate,  in  order  to  relieve  the  financial  embamw- 
mentt  under  which  the  state  was  labonrf  nc ;  or.  in  other  words,  the  Senate  resolved  to 
defraud  the  public  creditors  by  a  sudden  and  enormous  depreciation  of  the  currency.  This 
representHtion,  which  Is  in  itself  incredible,  since  it  Is  totally  at  varlanoe  with  the  scmpuloiu 
good  faith  which  the  government  is  known  to  have  obeerved  on  other  oeraaions  in  Its  pecu- 
niary transartions.  Is  completely  disproved  by  the  fact,  that  Au0a  are  stili  in  existenoo 
exhibiting  a  series  of  weights  descending  ftradually  flrom  nearly  18  ounces,  through  11, 10.  9, 
8,  Sea  ounres.  till  we  reach  the  final  |  ounce.  The  diminution  in  the  weight  of  tlte  J»  aroio 
jta  all  probability  fk«m  the  value  of  copper.  In  r#!lation  to  silver,  increaaing  gtmdiudly  •§  tlM 
latter  meUl  iMeiuae  more  common  and  the  former  In  greater  demand 

2h 
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goTenrntnt  under  Ang^netDt,  the  oU  As  and  iu  divwoni  ccMed  to  be  ttrnck,  tai 

•  new  ocfper  ooiaage  was  inliDdneed,  eonriWincf — 

I.  Of  thote  piec«a  which  are  cominoiily  called  Imperial  Large  Brats,  tni 
which  form  >  series  extending  from  Angiietus  down  to  PoMamai.  Thej  ara 
geneTaI]7  about  the  >ize  of  an  Engliih  Pbdd^  ;  thej  e^bit,  for  tbe  moat  part, 
on  the  obverM,  the  head  of  the  reigning  Prince,  or  of  lome  tnember  of  the 
imperial  family,  accompaDied  by  a  legend  eipressive  of  the  name  and  title*  of 
tbe  individual  represented,  while  on  the  revene  we  End  a  great  variety  ofmoit 
interesting  and  inatmctive  devieea.  These  pieces  an  uanally  of  very  good 
workmanship,  are  io  manj  cnsea  compoeed,  not  of  □rdinarj'  copper,  but  of  fine 
jellow  braas  (aiirickalctim,)  and  are  supposed  to  have  paiaed  for  4  Asset. 
Several  illustrations,  taken  from  the  revene  of  coins  belonging  to  this  class, 
have  been  given  in  the  course  of  the  work,  and  we  aimeiacut  of  a  Large  Biati 


of  Antonmoa  Pioa,  bearing  upon  one  side  the  head  of  the  Emperor,  with  the  legend 
AsTomsuB  AcousTTS  Pitfs,  and  on  the  reverae  the  figure  of  £neas  bearing 
off  his  father  from  Traj  and  leading  his  boj  by  tbe  hand,  with  the  legend 
PP.  TR.  Pew.  Cos.  III.  a.C.  iPater  Patriae,  Tribunicia  PoUttat,  C<mtvi 
rerd'um,  Senatiis  Contidto. 

2.  Of  those  pieces  commonly  called  Imperial  Middle  Brass,  which  letembla 
the  Large  Brass,  eicept  in  so  far  that  they  are  imly  half  the  size.     Vie  nmex  a 


eat  taken  fmai  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  aeriea,  exhibiting  on  the  obvmt  the 
head  of  Aagustos,  with  the  legend  Caesak  Adoithtcs  Troiuiiic.  Potut.,  ud 
on  the  revenw  the  name  of  one  of  the  Triumviri  MonetaUs  {p.'iii'l)C.  Oaixius 
Lpfebccs  JIIvir  A.A.A.F.F.  (p.  231)  and  S.C.  in  the  field. 

3.  Of  thoK  pieces  commonly  called  Imperial  Small  Brass,     These  da  not, 
like  tbe  two  former  classes,  form aregulor  eerie*;  they  vary  mu«h  in  lize;  they 
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Msm  Mldom  lo  hire  bwn  stnick  in  large  nnmben,  and  not  to  luive 
ttall  bj  many  Emperon.  We  have  giTenatpedoiai  in  p.  280  of  on 
lo  the  reign  ot  Calignla. 

•iiTcT  CaiBBce. — According  lo  Pliny,  tSver  iru  fint  ocuaed  at 
B.C.  269,  fiT«  yean  befure  the  ooDimenoemcnt  of  the  first  runic  War, 
<t  three  denonunaUona. 

1.  The  Denarita  equivalent  to  10  Aaa. 

2.  The  QfdmxTxta  —  &     — 

3.  The  SuUniuM  —         2\  ~ 

Bnt  when  the  weight  of  the  A*  was  reduced  in  B.C.  217  to  One  Onno 


1  l6A$»a. 


le  that 
The  Dmariut  ehould  be  held  equivalent  U 
The  QuiwariM  —  —  o    — 

TheSeiterriuj  —  —  4    — 

and  thia  relation  (obaiited  ever  altar  between  the  ulver  ooina  bearing  thi 

namee  and  the  Aa. 

The  Denarius  and  the  Qmnaritu  continued  to  t>e  the  otdinaij  ulver  a 

down  to  the  age  of  Sepdmim  Severua  and  hia  eons,  bj  whom  jneces  oomj 

a  baM  alloy  were  introduced,  and  for 

Hverol  reigna  enUrely  anpenioded  the 

pure  metal     The  ulver  SetUrtiut  does 

not  appear  to  have  been  coined  nnder 

the  empire,  ita  plane  bdag  occupied  by  I 

llie  Lai^  Braaa  which  was  of  the  aame 

The  devices  originaHy  stamped  upon 
all  three  denominations  were,  on  the 
obverse  a  female  head  helmeted  and 
winged,  with  Che  legend  Eom&  ;  on  the 
reverse  the  Dioscuri  on  horseback,  nith 
apean  couched  and  with  conical  oapa, 
a  star  beng  placed  above  the  head  of 
each.  The  Dmariva,  Quinariiu,  and 
Sestertius  were  severally  distinguished 
by  the  numerals  X,  V,  and  IIS,  placed 
behind  the  belmeted  head,  and  even  after 
tbey  passed  respectively  for  16,  for  8, 
and  for  4  Aau,  the  same  nnmerals 
were  retuned  as  corrcBponding  lo  thur 

In  Denari  of  a  aomewhat  later  date,  instead  of  the  Dioreuri,  we  generally 
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«lio  it  WM  nol  imixnnmon  lo  notch  ths  edg«a  of  the  ooin,  b  ord«r,  probabljr,  lo 
Koder  torj^rj  more  difficult,  and  hence  each  pieces  were  knoini  ae  Serralt. 

Quinarii  bore  originally,  u  we  have  Men,  the  same  device  as  Denarii;  but 
it  soon  became  the  practice  to  ilamp  npon  the  revene  of  all  Quinarii,  a  figure 
of  the  goddeu  Victoria,  vbo  appean  in  vari- 
OQB  attitodes,  ■omecimcs  standing,  Bometimea 
fljing,  sometimes  in  a  chariot,  sometimes 
crowning  a  trophy,  and  hence  the  tenn  Vic- 
tOTiaCus  is  frequently  employed  as  aynony- 
moos  with  Quinariui.  On  the  obTerse  of 
botb  Denarii  and  Quinarii,  the  helmeted 
bead  gradually  disappeared,  and  wae  replaced  by  various  bends,  sometimes  of 
gods,  Bomerimos  of  mortals,  but  never,  uDder  the  republic,  of  living  persoDages. 
On  tlie  eariiest  silver  coins  there  is  no  legend  except  the  word  Roma,  but  it 
toon  became  common  for  the  magistrate  intrusted  wiili  the  task  of  coming,  to 
mark  upon  the  pieces  his  own  name  or  that  of  an  illustrious  member  of  tbe 
family  to  wbicli  he  belonged,  and  the  devices,  of  which  there  are  a  great 
variety,  frequently  bear  reference  to  some  legend,  or  exploit,  or  honour,  con- 
nectcd  with  the  house.  Of  this,  several  examples  will  be  found  in  Denarii 
btroduced  as  illustrations  in  the  preceding  pages ;  and  on  the  Serraliis,  figured 
above,  we  «ee  a  representation  of  Ulysses  recognised  by  his  dog,  the  name  on  tbe 
coin  being  C.  Uahilius  Limetaitds,  but  the  Mamiiii  came  from  TuKulam, 
and  T^ctilum  vros  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Telegonus,  son  of  Ulysses, 
(Telfi/oni  iuga  parricidae.')  Tlie 
Denarius,  of  which  we  annex  a  cul, 
bean  the  name  T.  CARisnis,  on  tbe 
obvene  is  a  head  of  tbe  goddess  Monda, 
<m  the  reverse  are  represented  the  looli 
of  the  coioer.  Tlie  number  of  silver 
coins  belonging  to  tbe  repubUoao  period,  which  have  come  down  to  modem 
times,  is  enormous,  and  from  this  source  alone  vre  can  make  up  a  catalogue  of 
nearly  two  hundred  Fami2ui«,  whence  coins  of  this  clnss  are  frequently  designated 
as  Nummi  FamHiarum. 

The  silver  coinage  of  the  empire  conusted  of  Denani  and  Quinarii,  and 
differed  little  fi^m  that  of  the  republic,  except  that  the  obverse  represented  almost 
tuiiformly  the  head  of  the  reigning  Prince,  or  of  some  member  of  the  imperial 
family,  while  the  pieces  theniselves  gradually  decreased  in  weight.  The  Erst  of 
''-    ~   0  specimens  aonexed  exhibits  on  the  obverse  a  veiled  bead  of  JuUua  CKsar, 


irith  the  litma  and  the  Apex,  the  legend  being  Parens  Patbiae  Caesas, 

and  on  the  reverse  the  name  of  one  of  the  commiEsioners  of  the  mint  under 
Angnstus,  C.  Cossonus  Masidianub,  with  tlie  letters  A.  A.  A.  F.  F.  The 
•eeond  baa  on  the  obvene,  the  bead  of  Otbo,  with  tbe  legend  Imp.  Onio  Caebab 
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nd  on  ttie  Terene  «  fignn  of  Sfcunloi,  irilli  Um  l«g«Dd  8kcd- 


■m^  that  the  beat  nnmumatolo^ta  are  of  opinion  that  thi*  met*l  did  not  fb 
part  of  the  ordinaiy  and  regular  omrencj  untii  the  age  of  Juliiu  C«ur,  the 
want  having  been  tmpplied  by  Greek  PkUippi,     The  prindpal  gold  coin  of  the 
tmpire  waa  the  Denariiu  Aurau,  jrhidi  iagenenllj  termw  limply  il  urnu,  bat 
bj  Pliny  unifannlji^eniiriw.  TbtDe- 
nariiit  Aiireut  always  paised  for  2S 
^ver  Denarii.    UaJfAurn  wen  abo      A 
minted,  but  these  are  oomparatively     Ih 
rare.     A  apedmen  of  an  Auran,  with     \\ 
the  head  of  Angmtua,  nill  be  fbood      ^ 
in  p.  ^!I2,  and  we  annex  a  representa- 
tion of  another,  belonging  (o  the  twne 

period,  eihibiting  on  the  obverse,  the  headof  jlnmon,  and  on  therersrse  amia 
arrayed  in  the  yeatments  of  an  Augur,  and  crowned  by  luno  So^a,  win 
followa  behind,  the  legend  being  Q.  Coshufici  Auodk.  bit. 

VI.  Computation  of  Honey. 
Somi  of  money  were  computed  either 

1.  By  Asses ;  or,  2.  By  Satertii, 
the  latter  denomination  having  been  generally  employed  after  the  iDlrodnetioa  at 
a  nlvet  currency.     Befure  cooeidering  these  leparalely,  il  a  neceaaary  to  eiphun 
the  ayatem  pursued  with  regard  to  the  nnmerala. 

1.  In  expressing  all  Eums,  from  one  At  or  one  StiUrliiia  up  to  a  thousand 
Ana  or  Sestertii,  the  cardinal  or  distributive  numerals  employed  a^jiee  in  case 
with  As  or  Srsterlitui.  Thus  we  aay.  Decern  Asses — Vigiaii  Seslertii — DitctnH 
Asses — Tricems  Asses — ^inguagenis  Sestertiis — MilU  Sestertii,  &c. 

2.  All  earns  from  one  thousand  up  to  one  hnndred  thousand  indusive,  are 
expressed  by  the  cardinal  or  distributive  nnmeials,  followed  by  As  or  Sesttrtnu 
in  the  genitive  plural.  Thus  we  say,  Duo  millia  .  .  .  Decent  millia  .  .  , 
Bina  tiiitlia  .  .  .  Triceiia  millia  .  .  .  Centant  ».  Ceniaia  miUia  Assium  vet 
SestertioTthn.  As  to  the  numeral  MilU,  we  may  say  with  eqail  proprie^, 
MilU  Asses  v.  Sestertii,  or  MilU  Assium  v.  Sesterliortim.  ' 

3.  All  sums  above  one  hundred  thonsand  are  expressed  by  prefixing  a  nomeral 
adverb  to  Cenfena  millia,  the  word  Assium  or  Sestertionim  following  in  the 
genitive.  Thua  we  say,  Bis  cenleaa  laillia  .  .  .  Quater  cenletia  miUia  .  .  . 
Decia  etnlena  miiiia  Assium  v.  Seslerliorum,  to  denote  200,000 ;  400,000 ; 
1,000,000,  &0. 

But  in  the  great  majority  of  arses  the  words  Centena  millia  are  omitted,  and 
the  numeral  adverb  is  placed  alone,  it  being  the  rule  that  a  nunneral  adverb  is 
never  employed  in  expressing  sums  of  money,  exrapt  when  the  words  Cetitaia 
millia  are  either  expressed  or  tinderatood.  Thus  we  saj,  Decia  .  .  .  CenHa 
.  .  .  Millies  .  ,  .  Bit  milliet  .  .  .  TViciea  quirtquiu  .  .  .  Cenlies  miUic* 
.  .  .  Quadringentiu  millies  ,  .  .  Qua(<r  dxcus  miiiia  Satertiorum,  &c.,  to 
1  lDM«*dof  S«l(rriDniM.tb(mnlrul(d|«iltlT*S(if»««licoDiraoa,u«aibaUD«Cic« 
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denote  1,000,000;   10,000,000;  100,000.000;  200,000,000;  8,000,000; 
10,000,000,000 ;  40,000,000,000 ;  4,000,000,000,  &o. 

This  being  premised,  we  prooeed  to  explain  some  detaib  with  respeot  to  the 
eompntation  hy  Asgei  and  bj  Sestertii,  considered  separatdjr. 

1.  Computation  by  Asses. — ^The  As  being  a  oopper  coin,  the  word  Aes  is  used 
fan  oompoting  snms  of  mone7  as  equivalent  to  As.  e.g.  Ex  ew,  out  eetttum  mHUum 
aeris,  atU  maiorem  censum  hdberent  (Lit.  1. 43.) — Qm  miUihus  aeris  quinqua' 
pinta  census  Juisset  (XXIY.  11.) — Qui  supra  trecenta  miUia  usque  ad  decies 
aeris^  (ibid. )  As  long  as  the  As  retained  its  original  weight  of  a  poand,  no  eonfti- 
rion  ooald  arise  between  As  signifying  a  coin,  and  As  denoting  a  ponnd  weight 
of  metal.  Bat  after  the  As,  regarded  as  a  coin,  underwent  snccessiye  diminntions 
in  weight,  it  became  neoessaiy  to  distingaish  between  the  origmal  weight  of  the 
coin  and  the  coin  actually  current,  and  hence  the  expression  aes  grave  was 
introduced  when  a  sum  was  computed  according  to  the  ancient  standard,  that 
is,  when  a  certain  number  of  Asses  or  full  pounds  of  metal  were  to  be  designated, 
and  not  the  coin  called  As  of  inferior  weight.  Hence  we  read — M,  Postumius 
.  .  .  decern  miUihus  aeris  gravis  damnatur  (Liv.  lY.  41.) — Q^ia  nondum 
argentum  signatum  erat  aes  grave  plaustris  ad  aerarium  conveTientes  (TV.  60.) 
'^Indiei  data  libertas  et  aeris  gravis  viginti  miUia  (XXII.  88.) — Ei  centum 
milUa  gravis  aeris  dart  Patres  iusserunt:  servis  vicena  quina  mitUa  aeris  et 
Kbertatem  (XXXII.  26.) 

2.  Computation  hy  Sestertii. — ^The  word  Sestertius,  contracted  for  Semistet' 
Hus,  is  properly  an  adjective  signifying  two  and  a-half,  '  the  substantive  under- 
stood h&ng  Nummus,  and  Nummus  is  frequently  used  by  itself  as  equivalent  to 
Sestertius,  the  Nummus  Sestertius  having  beeen  emphatically  the  Nummus  or 
coin  of  account  from  tlie  time  when  a  silver  currency  was  introduced.  Thus  the 
statement — Populo  trecenos  nuhmos  viritim  divisit — denotes  that  each  individual 
received  300  Se^'^tertii.  When  Nummus  is  employed  to  denote  any  other  coin, 
then  an  adjective  is  invariably  added,  fixing  the  coin  in  question ;  e.g.  In  capita 
Romana  trecenis  >'tjjimi8  quadriqatis,  in  socios  ducenis  (Liv.  XXII.  62.) 
where  the  epithet  Quadrigatis  indicates  that  Denarii  are  meant  (p.  468). 

We  have  seen  that  in  expressing  sums  from  one  up  to  a  thousand  Sestertii, 
the  numerals  n^ee  in  case  with  Sestertius,  and  that  in  expressing  all 
sums  above  a  tiii>usand,  the  numeral  is  joined  with  Sestertiorum  in  the  genitive, 
for  which  the  contracted  form  Sestertium  is  vcrj-  frequently  substituted. 

But  the  word  Sestertiorum  or  Sestertium  is  often  omitted,  and  the  numeral  is 
placed  alone;  thus  Cicero  (Pro  Coel.  7.) — Cuius  hie  in  aediculis  Tiabitat 
DECEM,  ut  opihor  aiiLLiBUS — I.e.  deccm  millibus  Sestertiorum;  and  in  like 
manner  Velleiius  (II.  10.) — Lepidum  Aemilium  augurem  quod  SEX  millibus 
aedes  coiiduxissct  a  Jr.v.^e  iu.'iserunt  augures,  i.e.  sex  miUihus  sestertiorum.  In 
like  manner  the  numeral  adverbs  decies,  .  .  .  centies,  .  .  .  millies,  &c.  are 
placed  alone  without  the  addition  of  Sestertiorum  to  denote  one  million,  ten 
millions,  one  hundred  millions  of  Sestertii. 

It  must  be  carefully  observed,  that  wherever  Sestertium  is  found  in  the  pure 
text  of  any  classical  writer,  it  is  invariably  to  be  regarded  as  the  contraoted 
genitive  plural  for  Sestertiorum.  It  cannot  be  proved  that  the  form  Sestertium 
as  a  neuter  nominative  singular  anywhere  exists. 

1  In  these  and  similar  phrases,  some  graiDmarians  suppose  that  there  U  alwajt  an  elUpaif 
of  the  word  Attium  before  Aer%$. 

S  Literally,  The  third  a  haifptu.  Bf  a  iimllar  idiom  1b  Greek,  rirmt^w  ii«Mv^A«fnr  ticniflae 
T%nt  TaUnU  and  aJiaif. 
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In  writers  of  the  Empire,  however,  we  find  the  word  Sestertui  nsed  as  a 
neater  plural  to  denote  a  wm  of  one  thousand  SegtertU,  Thns  in  Saetofniva 
(Octay.  101.) — Reliqua  legata  varie  dedit^  produxUque  quaedam  ad  vicena 
SESTSBTIA,^  i.e.  20,000  Sestertii;  and  in  Javenal  (S.  lY.  lb.)^MuUum  sea 
mUUbus  emit  »>  Aequantem  sane  panbiis  Sesterua  Ubris^  i.e.  he  paid  six 
thooBand  sesteroee  for  a  mullet,  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  sesterces  for  each  pound 
(See  also  Hor.  Epp.  I.  vii.  80.    Martial  YI.  20.) 

The  Sestertius  having  been  originallj  equivalent  to  two  Asses  and  a-half, 
although  it  subsequently  became  equivalent  to  four  Asses^  (p.  468,)  was  repre- 
sented in  writing  bj  the  symbol  IIS,  that  is,  two  units  and  a-half,  (S  denoting 
Semis,}  a  line  being  drawn  through  the  figures  (thus  HB)  to  mark  that  they 
were  to  be  taken  together.  It  appears  probable  that  the  symbol  and  not  the 
word  was  always  employed  in  ancient  documents,  and  that  much  confusion  and 
many  blunders  have  been  introduced  by  the  ignorance  of  transcribers  when 
changing  the  symbol  into  a  word.  To  this  cause  we  must  ascribe  the  corrupt 
forms  which  disfigure  the  texts  of  many  editions  of  the  classical  authors.  Thus 
in  Nepos  (Att.  14.) — Atticus  tanta  ustis  est  moderatione  ut  neque  in  Sester- 
no  yiciEs,  quod  a  patre  acceperat,  parum  splendide  se  gesserit,  neque  in 
Sestertio  centies  qffltientius  vixerit  quam  instituerat ;  in  Suetonius  (Caes. 
50.) — Serinliae  Sestestio  sexaoies  margaritam  mercatus  est;  in Livy  (XLY. 
4.) — Argenti  ad  summam  Sesterth  decies  in  aerarium  rettvlit ;  and  in  Cicero 
(Philipp.  II.  S7.) — Syngrapha  Sesterto  centies  :  in  which,  and  in  all  similar 
passages,  Sestertio  and  Sestertii  are  corrupt  forms  for  Sestertiorum  or  Sestertium^ 
and  in  the  older  MSS.  these  words  were  probably  represented  by  the  symbol 

Comparison  ef  Rommn  with  English  Rioncr. — According  to  accurate 
calculations,  based  upon  the  weight  and  assay  of  the  most  perfect  specimens 
of  Denarii,  the  value  of  the  silver  Sestertius  at  the  dose  of  the  republic 
may  be  fixed  at  twopence  sterling.  After  the  reign  of  Augustus,  the  coinage 
underwent  a  sensible  deterioration,  both  in  weight  and  in  purity,  and  we  cannot 
reckon  the  Sestertita  higher  than  l}d.  from  the  age  of  Tiberius  down  to  Sep- 
timius  Severus.  Taking  the  higher  value,  the  following  table  may  be  useful  in 
converting  sums  firom  Koman  into  English  currency : — 

£    s.  d,  £  5.  d, 

1  Sestertius =0    0    2  10,0005^5^67^*1=        83  6  8 

10  Sestertii «  0     1     8  100,000     —      «      833  6  8 

100       —    =  0  16    8  1,000,000     —      =    8333  6  8 

1000       —    =868  10,000,000     —      =  88333  6  8 

VII.  Interest  of  Money. 

A  Capital  Sum  lent  out  at  Interest  was  termed  Caput  or  Sors  ;  the  Interest 
paid  upon  it  was  termed  Fenus  or  Usura^  the  latter  word  being  generally  used 
in  the  plural  Usurae.  The  rates  of  Interest  most  frecnently  mentioned  in  the 
classics  are  the  Fenus  Unciarium  and  th6  Usurae  Centesimae ;  but  the  real 
import  of  these  expressions  has  proved  a  fruitful  source  of  controversy.  Niebuhr, 
in  the  third  volume  of  his  History,  has  a  masterly  dissertation  on  this  subject, 

1  It  maj  be  donbted  whether  here,  and  in  similar  paasagea  in  proae  writers,  the  true  read- 
ing is  not  //5  vieena,  Le.  vieena  mtUia  Sutertiorum^  but  we  cannot  applj  the  same  remedy  to 
the  passages  fonnd  in  the  poets. 
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and  hiB  oondaBkHifl  appear  to  be  impregnable.    We  shall  briefly  consider  each 
rate  separatelj. 

FcBva  VHclarlaw. — ^The  Capital  being  regarded  as  the  As  or  Unit,  and  the 
Interest  being  calculated  by  the  year,  then  Fenus  Unciarium^  or  Uncial  Interest, 
would  be  one-twelflh  part  of  the  Capital,  that  is,  8^  per  cent  per  annum.  Bnt 
if  we  suppose,  with  Niebuhr,  that  this  rate  was  introduced  whUe  the  year  of  ten 
months  was  still  observed,  then  8^  per  cent,  for  a  year  of  ten  months,  will  be 
exactly  10  per  cent,  for  a  year  of  twelve  months. 

According  to  Tacitus  (Ann.  YI.  16.)  the  first  leg^lative  enactment  on  thb 
subject  of  Interest  was  contained  in  the  Laws  of  the  XII  Tables,  which  provided, 
(B.C.  451 — 449,)  that  the  Fenus  Unciarium  should  be  maximum  rate  of 
Interest — Nam  primo  Duodecim  Tahulis  sanctum  ne  quis  Ukciabio  Fenore 
amplius  exerceret;  but  Livy  seems  (YII.  16.)  to  refer  the  introduction  of  thin 
restriction  to  the  Lex  Duillia  Maenia  of  B.C.  357i  nearly  a  century  later.  Tlic 
same  historian  records  (YII.  27.  comp.  Tacit  l.c.)  that  in  B.C.  347,  the  legal 
rate  of  interest  was  reduced  one-half — semunciarium  tantum  ex  unciario  fenus 
factum ;  and  again  we  find  (TII.  42.  B.C.  342.) — Invenio  apud  quosdam 
L.  Genucium,  Trtbunum  pUbis,  tulisse  ad  populum  ne  fenerare  liceret ;  and 
Tacitus  (Lc.)  declares  that  a  law  to  that  effect  was  actually  passed,*  but  if  this 
was  really  the  case,  it  must,  from  its  veiy  nature,  have  been  absolutely  power- 
less. 

MJumwwM  CcBteaimac. — Towards  the  close  of  the  republic,  we  hear  for  the 
first  time  of  Usuras  Centesimae^  which  must  signify  Interest  amounting  to 
100th  part  of  the  Capital,  or  1  per  cent  But  this  was  probably  introduced  aJong 
with  the  Greek  fashion  of  paying  Interest  monthly,  so  that  Usurae  Centesimae 
was  1  per  cent,  per  month,  or  12  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Usurae  Centesimae  being  12  per  cent,  when  a  lower  rate  was  charged  the 
proportions  were  expressed  by  tlie  divisions  of  the  As.  Thus  Usurae  Besses, 
U.  Semisses,  U.  2'rientes,  U.  Quadrantes^  signify  respectively,  8,  6,  4,  and  3 
percent. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  security  was  bad,  a  higher  rate  was  exacted, 
and  we  hear  of  Binae  Centesimae,  i.e.  24  per  cent ;  Quatemae  Centesimae, 
i.e  48  per  cent ;  and  when  Horace  uses  the  phrase  Quinas  hie  Capiti  mercedes 
exsecat,  he  must  mean  Quinae  Centesimae,  i.e.  60  per  cent.  (Cic.  in  Yerr.  III. 
70.  ad  Att  YI.  2.     Hor.  S.  I.  ii.  14.) 

1  Hit  words  ftre — Pottremo  vetita  r^Tnira— where  It  matt  be  obscrred  that  this  It  not  the 
otaal  import  of  Versura,  which  it  generally  employed  to  exprett  the  conversion  of  the  ori- 
ginal Capital  Into  a  new  Capital  by  the  addition  of  Interest  due  upon  It,  according  to  the 
Srlnciple  of  Compound  Interest,  otherwise  termed  Centetimae  renopatae  or  Anntodtmux 
Imple  Interest  being  expressed  by  the  phrase  Centenmae  perpefuae  (Cle.  ad  Att.  V.  21.  VI 
1) 
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PRIVATE  LIFE  OF  THE  ROMANS. 


I.  Customs  coNirEcrsD  with  pabticulab  Epochs  of  Life. 

iBfcncr.-— As  soon  as  a  child  was  bom  it  was  laid  down  at  the  feet  of  the 
fiither,  who,  if  the  babe  was  free  from  any  serioiu  deformity,  and  if  he  was 
prepared  to  acknowledge  it  (agnoscere)  as  his  legitimate  offspring,  lifted  it  from 
the  gronnd,  (a  terrcL  levabat^)  and  thos  declared  that  he  was  w&ling  to  rear  it 
(alere)  as  his  own.  Hence  the  expressions  ToUere  s.  Suscipere  Uheros  signify 
to  bring  up  or  educate  children.  Infanticide,  as  we  hare  seen  above,  was  not 
prohibited  bj  law,  and,  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  state,  was,  probably,  not 
nncommon.^ 

Bojs  on  the  ninth,  and  girls  on  the  eighth  day  after  birth  underwent  a  religious 
purification  termed  lustratio,  and  on  this  day,  which  was  called  Dies  luslricuSy  the 
former  received  their  Praenomen  (nomen  accipiebant.)  Boys,  until  they  attained 
to  manhood,  and  girls,  until  they  were  married,  wore  a  Toga  Praetexta^  i.e.  a 
cloak  with  a  narrow  scarlet  border,  and  from  the  necks  of  boys  was  suspended  a 
hollow  disk  called  BuUa^  made  of  gold,  silver,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  poor,  of 
leather,  containing  a  charm  or  amulet  against  the  fascination  of  the  Evil  Eye. 
The  Toga  Praetexta  and  the  Bulla  were  both  of  Etruscan  origin,  (hence  the 
latter  is  called  Etruscum  aurum  by  Juvenal,)  and  were  at  first  confined  to  the 
offspring  of  Patricians,  but  before  the  close  of  the  republic  were  assumed  by  all 
Ingenui.^ 

Edac«il»B. — Elementary  schools  {Ludus  literarius — Ludi  literarvm)  for 
both  girls  and  boys,  seem  to  have  existed  fipom  a  very  early  epoch,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  story  of  Virginia,  and  these  were  originally  situated  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  Forum.  For  several  centuries  the  instruction  communicated 
was  confined  to  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  but  after  a  taste  for  Greek 
literature  had  been  formed,  the  Greek  language  was  eagerly  cultivated.  Before 
the  close  of  the  republic,  a  familiar  knowledge  of  that  tongue  was  considered 
indispensable  to  every  one  in  the  upper  ranks,  and  Quintilian  recommends 
(I.  0.  I  i.  12)  that  a  boy  should  study  Greek  before  his  mother  tongue.  In 
^e  age  of  Cicero,  and  for  some  centuries  afterwards,  a  complete  course  of 
education  for  youths  consisted  of,  ai  least,  three  parts,  which  followed  each  other 
in  regular  progression  under  difierent  masters.      1.  Reading,   Writing,   and 

1  Plftst.  Ampta.  L  liL  3w  Tnionl.  IL  U.  45.  Terent  Andr.  I.  liL  U.  Heant  IV.  L  IS.  Hoi. 
a  II.  ▼.  45.  Suet  OcUv.  65.  Mer.  &  Clo.  PbUlpp.  XIIL  10.  de  legg.  III.  &  Senec.  de  Ira 
L  15.  da  Banaf.  IIL  13. 

S  Maorob.  S.  L  fi.  1&  LIt.  XXVL  36.  Cic.  in  Verr.  L  44.  Philipp.  II.  18.  Propart.  lY.  t 
181.    Sneton.  da  olar.  Rhat  1.    Plut  Q.  R.  101.  Yit  Rom.  80w    laldor.  XIX.  zni.  11 
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Arithmetic,  taught  hj  the  Ltuii  Magister  s.  Literator.  2.  A  critical  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  tanght  bj  the  Grammaticus  b.  Gramma^ 
tisies.  8.  Composition  and  Oratory,  tanght  by  the  Rhetor  Latinus^  to  which 
some  added,  4.  A  course  of  Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy ;  ^  to  obtain 
the  last  in  perfection  it  was  not  unusual  to  resort  to  Athens,  or  to  some  other 
famous  foreign  seat  of  learning,  although  numerous  Greek  Professors  of  these 
sciences  were  to  be  found  at  Rome.  Persons  of  easy  fortane  had  fi-eqneritly 
domestic  tutors  called  Paedagogi^  answering  in  many  respects  to  what  we  now 
term  Nursery  Governesses,  who  tanght  children  the  first  rudiments  of  literature, 
and  afterwards  attended  them  to  school,  while  men  of  great  wealth  sometimes 
hired  distinguished  Grammatistae^  Rhetores,  and  PhUosophi^  to  superintend 
the  training  of  their  sons  at  home,  and,  as  among  ourselves,  the  comparative 
advantages  of  a  public  and  a  private  education  seem  to  have  been  a  common 
subject  of  discussion.' 

Holidays  were  given  regularly  on  the  Quinquatria  and  Saturnalia.  The 
former  festival  was  regarded  as  the  commencement  of  the  scholastic  year,  and 
at  this  time  a  gratuity  termed  Minerval,  was  presented  by  the  pupil  to  his 
preceptor,  but  this  was,  apparently,  distinct  from  the  ordinary  school  fees.' 

Mode  of  Teaching. — Children  were  tempted  to  leam  their  alphabet  {elementa 
velint  ut  discere  prima)  by  encouraging  them  to  play  with  pieces  of  ivoiy  on 
which  the  different  letters  were  marked,  (eburneae  Uterarum  format ;)  they 
were  taught  to  write  upon  waxen  tablets,  (tabidae  ceratae — cerae,)  on  which 
a  copy  had  been  previously  traced,  {puerile  praescriptum — prae/ormatae 
literae ;)  a  knowledge  of  arithmetic  was  communicated  through  the  medium  of 
a  calculating  board  (abacus)  and  counters,  (calculi,)  while  the  memory  was 
strengthened,  and  practice  given  in  Writing  and  Orthography,  by  the  master 
repeating  aloud  passages  from  some  popular  author,  which  were  taken  down 
and  committed  to  memory.  Such  lessons  were  termed  Dictata,  ^  The  children 
of  the  rich  were  escorted  to  school  not  only  by  Paedagogiy  but  also  by  slaves 
called  Capsarii,  who  carried  in  boxes  (Capsae)  the  bookjs,  writing  tables,  bags 
with  counters,  (Loculi,)  and  other  school  utensib  of  their  young  masters. 

Encmnce  iip«ii  manhood. — When  the  education  of  a  youth  was  com- 
pleted, and  he  was  regarded  as  fit  to  enter  upon  the  business  of  life,  he  threw 
off  the  Toga  Praetexta  and  assumed  a  plain  gown  termed  Toga  VirUis  s. 
Toga  Pura  s.  Toga  Liberior.  This  act,  which  was  regarded  as  an  important 
domestic  ceremony,  was  usually  performed  on  the  Liberalia,  in  the  presence  of 
the  relations  and  friends  of  the  family,  who  af\crwards  attended  the  young  man 
down  to  the  Forum,  (in  Forum  deducebani,)  the  formal  introduction  into  pnblie 
life  being  termed  IHrocinium  Fori,  The  event  was  alwa}'s  solemnised  by  holy 
rites,  and,  in  the  case  of  great  personages,  a  public  sacrifice  was  offered  up  in 
the  Capitol.  ^ 

The  age  at  which  the  Toga  Virilis  was  assumed  is  a  matter  of  doubt.  Some 
scholars  have  named  the  completion  of  the  fourteenth  year,  others  of  the  fifteenth, 
others  of  the  sixteenth  as  the  stated  period,  and  all  have  been  able  to  support 

1  Dial,  de  C.  a  E.  35  8net  de  cL  Rhet  1.  AnI.  GelL  XY.  11.  AppntoL  Florid.  Sa 
Plut  a  R.  59. 

S  Flln.  H  N.  XXXV.  14.    Pint  Cat.  Mai.  sa    QnintU.  I.  O.  I.  iL  1. 

S  Varro  R.R.  IIL  2.  Hor.  Epp.  IL  iL  197.  Orid.  Fast  III.  82a  Javwial  8.  VIL  2»L  X 
114w    MartULV.  St. 

4  Qnlntfl.L  L  26.  87.  vilL  &  V.  zIt.  31.  Seneo.  Epp.  94.  Hor.  8.  L  L  2S.  tL  78L  Epp.  IL 
L  16.  ii.  42.    Cic.  de  legff.  II.  23.  ad  Q.  F.  IIL  1.    Suet  de  HI.  Oramm.  16.  de  clar.  Rheft.  I.  S. 

<  Cic.  ad.  Fam.  V.  8.  XIII.  10.  XV.  6L  Brut  bS.  8iiet  Oeter.  V6.  Tibi  !&  54.  Califf.  Itt. 
Claud.  2.  Ker.  7     VaL  Max.  V.  It.  4. 
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their  opinions  by  examples  and  platuible  arguments.  In  reality,  it  would  appear 
that  the  time  was  never  fixed  by  any  invariable  custom.  In  the  earlier  ages 
the  completion  of  the  seventeenth  year  was  undoubtedly  the  ordinary  age,  for  the 
young  man  then  became  liable  for  militaiy  service,  but  in  later  times  this  period 
was  generally  anticipated,  the  decision  depending  entirely  upon  the  wishes  of 
the  father  (iudicium  patris.)  We  may,  however,  lay  it  down  as  a  general 
rule,  that  the  completion  of  the  fourteenth  and  of  the  seventeenth  years  were  the 
two  extremes,  and  that  Praetextati  rarely  threw  off  the  badges  of  boyhood  until 
upon  the  verge  of  thdr  fifteenth  buth-day,  and  rarely  retained  them  after  their 
sixteenth  was  passed.^ 

iTiarriage  Ceremonies. — ^We  have  already  (p.  293)  fully  discussed  marriage 
from  a  legal  point  of  view :  it  only  remains  for  us  to  notice  those  customs  and 
ceremonies,  which  may  be  regarded  as  of  a  strictly  domestic  character,  and  which 
were  commonly  practised  at  all  marriages,  whether  Cum  Conventiorte  in  Mantim^ 
or  Sine  Conventione, 

Betrothment, — ^When  a  man  had  resolved  to  demand  a  woman  in  marriage, 
he  communicated  his  wishes  to  her  father  or  legal  guardian,  whose  consent  was 
indispensable,  and  if  he  found  that  this  consent  would  not  be  refused,  he  then 
put  the  formal  question  Spondesue  f  to  which  the  appropriate  reply  was  Spondeo. 
After  this  the  parties  were  considered  as  fully  engaged  to  each  other,  and  were  called 
respectively  Sponsus  and  Sponsa.  The  ceremonial  of  the  betrothment  was 
termed  Sponscdia.,  and  was  usually  celebrated  by  a  festival,  and  on  this  occasion 
the  Sponsus  frequently  presented  a  ring,  the  Annulus  pronubus^  to  his  Spojisa, 
who  offered  him  some  gift  in  return.'  The  proposal  of  marriage  and  the 
negotiations  connected  with  it,  were  named  Conditio^  and  hence  this  word  is 
used  in  the  general  sense  of  a  matrimonial  alliance,  as  in  the  phrase  Conditionem 
filiae  quaerendam  esse  (Liv.  III.  45.  ')  Hence,  also,  when  one  of  the  parties 
wished  to  break  off  the  engagement,  (sponsaUa  dissolvere,)  this  might  be  done 
verbally  by  making  use  of  the  formal  words  Conditione  tua  non  utor,  but  when 
the  announcement  was  made  through  a  third  person,  the  same  expressions  were 
employed  as  in  the  case  of  a  divorce,  vix.,  Eepudium  renuntiare  s.  remittere^ 
or  simply  Nuntium  mittere,  ^ 

Marriage  Day, — Popular  prejudice  forbade  any  marriage  to  be  solemnized  in 
May — Mense  malas  Maio  nuhere  vulgus  ait  (Ovid.  Fast.  Y.  490.) — but  we 
are  quite  ignorant  of  the  origin  of  this  superstition.  The  Kalends,  Nones,  and 
Ides  of  each  month,  and  the  day  after  the  Kalends,  Nones,  and  Ides,  were  also 
avoided,  as  well  as  those  days  on  wliich  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  spirits  of 
the  dead,  and  all  Dies  Atri.  The  period  most  propitious  for  tlie  ceremony  was 
probably  decided  by  an  Auspex^  who  was  in  attendance  to  avert  the  consequences 
of  any  evil  omen.    (See  Cio.  de  Div.  L  16.  pro  Cluent.  5.  16.    luv.  S.  X  336.) 

Dress  of  the  Bride, — ^The  Bride  {Nova  Nupta)  was  attired  in  an  under 
garment  named  Regilla  or  Tunica  Jf2ecto,  woven  afler  a  peculiar  fashion,  and 
was  fastened  round  the  waist  by  a  woollen  ginQe  (cingukim  factum  ea  lana 
ovis,)   Her  hair  was  divided  into  six  locks,  (senis  crinU)us  nuhentes  onumftir,) 

1  When  Mero  assmned  the  Toga  rirHU  at  the  age  of  foarteen,  Tacitus  remarks,  Firilu 
Tcga  Neroni  Maturata,  (Taelt.  Ann.  XII.  41.  comp.  Snet.  Claud  42.)  On  the  other  band, 
Calus  was  not  permitted  bj  Tiberias  to  throw  off  his  Toga  Praetexta  until  be  was  twenty, 
( Suet.  CaL  1(1. )  Vnt  this  was  the  result  of  Jealous  despotism. 

S  Plant  AuL  II.  11.  Trin.  IL  It.  9S.  Poen.  V.  ill.  36L  FUn.  H.  N.  ZXXIIL  1.  JuTonaU  S. 
YL  Vt,    Dion  Cass.  XLVIII  44.  LIX.  la.  LXIIL  13. 

S  See  also  Plant  AuL  111.  w.  9.  Btich.  I  IL  81.    Nepi  Att  IS.    Suet  Galb.  S. 

ADlgeetL  xrl,  101.  XXIIL  L  110.  Plant.  AnI.  IV.  z.  53.  Terent  Phorm.  IV.  ill.  72. 
Caei.  SI.  Ootar.  fiS.    Taoit  Ann.  XIL  i.    Dion  Casa.  XLVI.  5^    Flat  Oat  Mia.  7. 
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triiich  were  pwted  with  tb«  pcoDt  of  mn  inMrament  called  ituta  co^ttarii,  (itb«r 
reallj  a  qwar  or  MHna  article  of  tb«  toilet  in  the  fonn  of  i  spear,  which  wu 
held  on  thiioccaiion  in  r  piuticiilar  poeiilon,  with  lh«  point  timed  back  (comal 
virgineat  Hasta.  bbccrta  comat.')  On  her  head  wu  pJMed  ■  vellow  net, 
(^Reticubim  luUiini,)  and  a  veil  of  the  same  ooloor,  {Flammeum,}  while  her 
feel  were  covered  wilh  jellow  shoes  {Socci  iuiri.)  ' 

Nuptial  Proceaion,  &o.— The  bride  wa»  invariably  ooDdacted   (dueere  a. 
deduccre  ti'tbenttm,)  on  the  evening  of  ths  marriags  daj,  from  the  home  of  her 
paronts,  to  her  new  home,  in  n  regular  proceeiioii  {Pompa  napliaUt)  formed  bj 
the  friends  and  relations  of  both  parties,  attended  hj  micatrels,  who  plajed  DpoD 
the  flute,  (TYAicin&t,)  and  chanted  the  nnptial  song  called  Hgnenaeus  by  (he 
Grcofca,  and  Thalamo  bj  the  Romnns,  which  must  not  be  confonnded  with  the 
Epilhalamium,  which  wm  sangat  the  door  of  the  nuptial  chambei  alter  the  bride 
had  retired  to  rert.     The  lady  was  efcorted  bj  three  boys,  (who,  when  the  rite 
was  solemuiied  by  Con/a rr«a(io,  were  necessarily  Pueripairimi  el  motnmt,)  ot 
whom  two  sapported  her,  one  on  each  aide,  while  the  third  marched  befbre  beanng 
a  blazing  torch  made  of  the  while  thorn  ;  (Spiaa  alba ;)  other  Wreh-bearea 
were  likewise  included  in  the  procession,  and  hence  Che  worda  Faca,  Taedae, 
&c  either  with  or  without  the  epithet*,  NapliaUi,  Iwgala,  &a.  are  peipetoaDy 
employed   in  reference  Co   marriage.     A  fourth   youth,  called   CamUitu^   wai 
also   in  attendance,   who   carried   an   open   basket   (cumenu)   containing   a 
distaff,  a  spindle,  and  other  implemente  of  housewife  toil  (nulicnfu  atenaUa.) 
When   they   reached    the   mansion    of  the   bridegroom,    the   bride   wreathed 
aacred  fillets  of  while  wool  (yittae)  round  the  door  posts,  and  anointed  the  latter 
with   oil  or   lard,   (aiunjio,)— whence   some   derive   the  wonl   Uior — after 
which  she  was  carefully  lifted  over  the  thresliold,  to  avoid  Ihe  possibility  of  an 
ill  omened  stumble.'  On  entering  the 
hODse,  she  was  received  by  the  hus- 
band, whom  she  addressed  in  Ihe  so- 
lemn words  Vbi  (u  Caita  ego  Caia, 
andwaipresontedbv him  with  fire  and 
water,  to  indicate,  probably,  that  all 
things  essential  to  life  were  tbencefbr- 
ward  to  be  shared  by  them  in  com- 
mon. '   These  ceremoniea  oondnded, 
the  company  partook  of  the  Coctw 
Nuplialit,  at  the  close  of  which  nala 
were  icnttered  among  the  gnests,  and 
the  bride  was  then  esooried  to  her 
nnpt  i  al  ch  amber  ( Ihalamta  naptiaUs) 
by  her  /Vonw&oe,  who  corretponded 
to  oar  bride'a-maids,  bnC  among  tba 
Romans  were  matrona  who  had  not 
been  married  more  than  onoe.     In  the  annexed  cut,  taken  from  the  celebrated 
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painting  known  as  the  Aldobrandini  Marriage^  we  aee  the  bride  with  the 
flammeum  on  her  head,  seated  on  a  coach,  probabl/  the  Leetua  gemaUSy  with 
a  Pronuba  bj  her  nde.  ^ 

On  the  day  after  the  marriage,  the  new  mistrefls  of  the  hooee  entered  npon 
iier  duties  by  ofifering  sacrifice  on  the  domestic  altar,  and  in  the  afternoon  an 
entertainment  was  given  by  the  bridegroom,  which  was  called  Repotia. ' 

The  verb  Nubert  signifies  properly  to  veil^  and  is  therefore  used  exdnsively 
with  reference  to  the  act  of  the  woman  in  contracting  a  marriage,  while  on  the 
other  hand,  Ducere^  which  denotes  the  ceremony  of  leading  home  the  bride,  is 
confined  to  the  man ;  thus  we  say  Nubere  viro  and  Ducere  uxorem^  never 
Nubere  uxori  or  Ducere  virum ;  e.g.  Nubere  PauUa  cupit  nobis^  ego  ducere 
PauUam  ^t  Nolo:  anus  est:  vellem  si  magis  esset  anus:  and  again,  Nubere 
vis  Prisco,  Tion  nUror^  Pautta^  sapisti^  *»  Ducere  te  non  vuU  Pnscus,  et  iUe 
sapit  (Martial  IX.  6.  X.  8.) 

Faaemt  Ritca. — ^We  shall  describe  the  ceremonies  observed  in  celebrating 
the  obsequies  (Exsequiae)  of  a  man  of  rank  and  fortune ;  but  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  several  of  these  would  be  omitted  in  the  case  of  individuals  belonging 
to  the  middle  and  humbler  classes  of  society. 

As  soon  as  life  was  extinct,  those  who  surrounded  the  couch  of  the  deceased 
raised  a  loud  shout  of  woe,  {clamor  supremus^)  and  hence  conclamata  corpora 
signify  bodies  in  which  no  trace  of  life  remains,  as  in  the  expressions — Concla- 
mata et  desperata  corpora — ecce  iam  ultimum  defletus  atque  conclamatus 
processerat  mortuus — turn  corpora  nondum  «»  Conclamata  iacerU-^At  vero 
domui  tuae  iam  defletus  et  conclamatus  es.  ^  Notice  of  the  death  was  imme- 
diately sent  to  the  temple  of  Venus  Libitina,  where  a  register  was  kept  and  a 
fee  paid,  {Auctumnusque  gravis  Libilinae  quaestus  acerbae^  Hor.  S.  II.  vi. 
19.)  and  where  undertakers,  hence  called  Libitinarii^  were  constantly  in 
attendance  to  provide  all  things  necessary  for  interment.  By  one  of  these,  a 
slave,  called  PoUinctor,  was  forthwith  despatched,  by  whom  the  corpse  was 
washed  with  hot  water,  anointed,  dressed  in  the  garb  which  it  had  worn  on 
ceremonial  occasions  when  alive,  and  laid  out  upon  a  couch  (JLectus  funebris) 
in  the  Atrium,  with  its  feet  towards  the  door.  In  performing  these  offices,  the 
PolUnctor  was  said  cttrare  corpus  ad  sepuUuram,  A  cypress  tree  or  a  pine 
was  then  placed  before  the  house,  partly  as  an  emblem  of  death,  partly  to  give 
warning  to  priests  or  others,  who  might  have  incurred  pollution  by  entering 
incautiously.  * 

Many  funerals,  especially  those  of  a  private  or  hnmble  description,  took  plaoe 
by  night,  and  hence  torches  are  frequently  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
rites  of  sepulture,  as  well  as  with  those  of  marriage.  Thus  in  one  of  the  elegies 
of  Propertius  (IV.  zL  46.)  the  spirit  of  a  wife  hoasta — Viximus  insignes  inter 
utramque  facem^  i.e.from  tlie  day  of  marriage  until  the  hour  of  interment; 
and  one  of  Ovid's  heroines  (Heroid.  XXI.  173.)  exdaims  in  her  miseiy — Et 
face  pro  thalami  fax  mUd  mortis  adest.  The  procession  was  marshalled  by 
a  sort  of  master  of  ceremonies  called  Designator,  who  was  aided  by  itssistants 
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ealled  Lictores,  attired  in  mourning — dum  ficia  prima  cahrque  -«»  Dengna* 
iorem  decorat  Ucioribus  atris  (Hor.  £pp.  I.  vii.  61.)  First  came  the  mnwciaiui, 
Tibicines^  CorrUcines^  and  Tubicines;  then  the  Praeficae^  hired  female 
monmerB,  some  of  whom  chanted  dirges,  {Naeniae^)  while  others  shrieked 
alond,  beat  their  breasts,  and  tore  their  hair ;  then  dancers,  dressed  up  like 
sat}nrs;  then  actors,  {Mimi,)  among  whom  was  one  termed  the  Archimimus,  who 
mimicked  the  appearance,  movements,  and  language  of  the  dead  man ;  then  the 
Imagines  of  illustrions  ancestors  in  long  arrav.^  The  body  itself  foDowed, 
extended  upon  the  Lectut  funebns^  which  was  spread  upon  a  frame  or  bier 
called  Feretrum  or  Capulus^  and  this  was  supported  sometimes  hj  the 
children  or  near  kinsmen  of  the  deceased,  sometimes  bj  those  among  his  Liberti 
Co  whom  freedom  had  been  bequeathed  bj  his  will,  and  in  the  case  of  slaves,  or 
of  those  among  the  poor  who  had  no  reUtives,  by  bearers  called  VenpiUona^ 
furnished  by  the  Lihitinarius,  The  bier  was  followed  by  all  the  family,  conneo- 
tions,  and  friends,  attired  in  black,  (atrati^)  the  newly  liberated  freedmen  wear- 
ing the  piUus  on  their  heads. '  The  lines  of  Persius  (S.  III.  108.)  contain 
allusions  to  several  of  the  points  noticed  above.  Speaking  of  one  who  had  died 
of  gluttony — 

Hinc  Tuba,  Candelae,  tandemqne  beatultts  alto 
Gompositus  Lecto,  crassisque  lutatus  amomis 
In  portom  rigidos  calces  extendit,  at  ilium 
Hesterni  capito  induto  subierc  Quirites. 

The  Pompa  defiled  into  the  forum,  and,  in  the  case  of  persons  of  distinctioii, 
halted  beneath  the  Rostra^  when  some  one  of  the  relatives  or  admuers  of  the 
departed  ascended  the  platform,  and  delivered  a  panegyrical  harangue  (Zau- 
datio  funebris — Solemnis  laudatio,)  '  This  being  concluded,  the  processioii 
resumed  its  course,  and  proceeded  to  the  place  where  the  body  was  to  be 
interred  or  burned;  and  it  was  ordained  by  the  Laws  of  the  XII  Tables 
that  this  place  must,  in  cither  case,  be  outside  of  the  city  walls — Hondnem 
in  urbe  ne  sepclUo  neve  urito.  Inhumation  was  generally  practised  in  the 
earlier  ages ;  but  towards  the  close  of  the  republic,  and  during  the  first  four 
centuries  of  tlie  empire,  the  body  was,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  con- 
sumed by  fire,  and  the  ashes  consigned  to  the  tomb  in  an  urn.  The  pile  of 
wood  raised  for  this  purpose  was  termed  Rogus  or  Pyra;  the  place  where  it  was 
erected,  Ustrina ;  and  what  remained  afler  the  flames  were  extinguished,  Bustum^ 
the  latter  word  being  frequently  employed  in  a  general  sense,  to  denote  a  place 
of  interment.  The  corpse  having  been  placed  on  the  Rogus,  perfumes  and  varioni 
tokens  of  affection  were  thrown  upon  it,  and  then  the  son  or  nearest  relation,  with 
averted  face,  applied  a  torch  to  the  structure.  When  the  whole  was  consumedt 
the  glowing  embers  (Javilld)  were  extinguished  with  wine,  the  charred  bonei 
were  collected,  sprinkled  first  with  wine,  then  with  milk,  dried  with  a  linen  doth, 
mixed  with  the  most  costly  perfumes,  and  enclosed  in  an  nm  of  earthenwarey 
marble,  glass,  or  metal,  which  was  deposited  in  one  of  the  niches,  (/ocult,)  arranged 
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)r  of  a  liimilj  tomb,  (Stpu&mm,)  wUich,  tiom 


presenUtion  of  a  pUc«  of  sepnl- 
tnre  of  this  dcscriptioD,  ai  it 
now  exiats  at  Pompeii. 

Nbe  dajB  alter  the  inter- 
ment, a  repast,  called  Coena 
Feralu,  oongisiing  of  a  fcv 
umplg  articlea  of  food,  wa»  ' 
placed  betide  tbe  tomb,  and 
at  this  the  Maaa  irere  sup- 
poeed  to  partake.  The  tolem- 
niliee  peribrmed  vrhen  this 
ucriiice  or  offering  was  pro- 
aentcd,     weie     comprehended 

nnder  the  terms  JfovemdiaU  Sacrtan,  or  Ferine  NovemdiaXa.  The  Coena 
Feralu  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Coena  Funeru,  a  banquet  given  in 
honour  of  the  deceaied,  by  liia  representative,  at  the  ftmily  mansion ;  and  the 
Coena  Fantris  mnst  be  distingnishcd  from  llio  Silicemiitm,  a  repast  taken 
beside  tho  tomb. ' 

When  any  creal  pablio  character  died,  llie  wliolo  community  were  requested 
to  attend,  and  such  a  funeral  irai  itylod  Fimas  I'ubiieum,  or,  in  couseqiicnM 
of  the  invitation  being  given  by  a  public  crier,  Funut  Indiclivum.  These  were 
frequently  acoompanied  by  shows  of  gladiators  and  games  (Ludi  Jiinebra)  of  all 
descriptions,  and  concluded  by  a  magnifieent  banquet,  {Epulum  Junebre,)  to 
which  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  community  were  aued,  while  ft 
distribution  of  food  {Vuceratio)  was  made  lo  those  of  inferior  grade.  The 
most  gorgeous  ceremonies  were  usually  lavished  on  the  last  riles  of  one  who  had 
held  the  office  of  Censor,  and  hence  any  funeral  conducted  in  the  same  manner 
was  called  a  J^niu  Censorium.  ' 

We  need  not  feel  surprised  at  the  extreme  importance  attached  to  these  obser' 
vanoei  by  the  ancients,  when  we  remember  that  a  belief  prevuled  among  almost 
all  nations,  that  unless  the  body  was  decently  committed  to  the  earth,  the  spirit 
was  unable  to  gain  admission  lo  ila  appointed  abode,  bnt  wandered  about  in 
rertless  misery.  The  dead  were  regarded  as  lawfully  entitled  to  a  decent  buriat 
fioffi  the  living,  and  hence  the  ordinary  phrases  which  express  tbe  tiilElment  of 
this  obligation  are  lusla  (s.  dcbila)  facere  s.  reddere  s.  lolvere.  Any  one  whO' 
chanced  to  find  an  onburied  ootpse,  although  it  were  that  of  a  stranger,  wa» 
held  to  be  gnil^  of  impiety  if  he  did  not  perfonn  tbe  rilei  of  sepulture  in  thdr 
mott  Mmple  shape,  by  thrice  casting  a  bandfid  of  earth  upon  the  remains ;  (Hor. 
C.  1.  zzviii.  22.  die. ;)  and  if  the  body  of  any  member  of  a  fomil;r  was  known 
to  be  nnboried  in  conaeqnence  of  death  by  shipwreck  or  from  any'other  canse, 
then  an  empty  tomb  {Cenolaphi«m)  was  raiMd  to  his  memory,  and  his  heir 
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was  obliged  to  sacrifioe  each  year  a  yictim  tenned  Porca  Praecidanea^  to  TeSna 
and  Geres,  in  order  to  free  himself  aiid  kinsmen  from  pollution.  ^ 

Bat  even  after  the  ordinary  funeral  rites  had  been  performed  with  all  doe 
hoiunir,  oblations,  in  this  case  called  In/eriae,  were,  by  many  persons,  regulailj 
made  at  the  tombs  of  parents  and  near  relations  bj  their  surviving  children  and 
kindred,  fix)m  feelings  of  affection,  because  such  tributes  were  believed  to  be 
grateful  to  the  Manes.  Those  who  made  offerings  of  this  description  were 
said  Parentare ;  and  the  period  of  the  year  chiefly  set  apart  for  this  purpose  was 
the  festival  of  the  Feralia  in  February,  (the  month  of  purifications,}  and  hence 
the  days  during  which  these  solemnities  were  continued  were  called  Parentales 
Dies,  and  the  gifts  presented  Parentalia.  Pareiiiare  is  used  also  in  the  general 
sense  of  propitiating  the  dead,  without  particular  reference  to  relations.  ' 

The  most  important  passages  in  the  Latin  Classics  relating  to  the  interment  of 
the  dead  will  be  found  collected  in  Kirchhann,  De  funerihus  Romanontm^ 
first  published  at  Hamburgh  in  1605,  and  frequently  reprinted. 

n.  Customs  connected  with  Eveey-dat  Life. 

Martial  has  an  epigram  in  which  he  describes  the  ordinary  mode  of  spending 
the  day  at  Rome: — 

Prima  salatantes  atque  altera  continet  horas, 

Exercet  raucos  tertia  causidicos. 
In  quintam  varios  extendit  Roma  labores, 

Sexta  quies  lassis,  septima  finis  erit. 
Suf!icit  in  nonam  nitidis  octava  palaestris, 

Imperat  ezstnictos  firangere  nona  toros.— IV.  viii. 

The  occupations  here  indicated  are — 1.  Paying  and  receiving  visils,  2.  Pro* 
fessional  business.  8.  Tfie  noontide  Siesta.  4.  Exercise.  5.  The  RepasL 
We  shall  say  a  few  words  upon  each  of  these  in  succession,  commencing  with  an 
explanation  of  the  system  according  to  which  the  day  was  divided  into  hours, 
and  inserting  some  account  of  the  Bath,  which  is  not  specifically  noticed  by  Mar- 
tial,  probably  because  he  regarded  it  as  inseparably  connected  with  exercise. 

I>1tU1oii«  of  the  Dmy  and  the  Night. — In  their  computations  of  time,  the 
Romans  made  use  of  the  Natural  Day  and  Natural  Night,  the  former  extending 
from  Sunrise  to  Sunset,  the  latter  from  Sunset  to  Sunrise. 

Divisions  of  the  Day. — The  space  from  Sunrise  to  Sunset  was  supposed  to  be 
divided  into  twelve  equal  spaces,  each  of  which  was  called  Hora^  but  since  this 
interval  varies  from  day  to  day,  it  is  manifest  that  the  length  of  a  Roman  hour 
was  never  the  same  for  two  days  consecutively,  that  it  went  on  constantly 
increasing  fix>m  the  winter  solstice,  (Bruma^)  when  it  was  shortest,  until  the 
summer  solstice,  {Solstitium^)  when  it  was  longest,  and  coincided  in  length  with 
our  own  hours  at  two  points  only  in  the  year,  namely,  at  the  Equinoxes. 
Sunrise  was  Solis  Ortus;  Noon,  Meridies;  Sunset,  Solis  Occasus;  Mam 
was  an  indefinite  word,  denoting  the  early  part  of  the  day ;  Tempus  AnU' 
meridianum  comprehended  the  whole  space  firom  Sunrise  to  Noon,  Temma 
Pomeridianum  from  Noon  to  Sunset,  Meridiei  Inclinatio  the  turn  of  the  day 
after  Noon. 

Divisions  of  the  Night. — ^The  space  fix)m  Sunset  to  Sunrise  was  divided  into 


1  Varro  ap  Non.  i.t.  Praeeidaneum^  p.  111.  ed  Oerl.    Paul.  Dlae.  a.v.  frvufftrf— — ,  ]».  SSI. 
MarltiB  Victor,  p  2470.  ed.  Putsch,  comp.  Cic.  de  lefrg.  IL  2S. 
S  OTid.  FaBt.  IL  M7.    Cic.  de  legg.  II.  SI.  pro  Place  3&    Phlllpp.  L  6. 
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fom  eqnal  spaces  caUed  VigiUae^  severalty  distinguished  as  Prima  .  .  • 
Seeunda  .  .  .  Tertia  .  .  .  Quarto  Vigilia,  each  Vigilia  containing  three 
JHforae  NocHs,  As  in  the  case  of  the  hours  of  the  daj,  the  length  of  the 
VigHiae  constantly  varied,  they  were  longest  in  winter  an^  shortest  in  sammer, 
containing  three  of  oor  hoars  at  the  Equinoxes  only.  In  every-^y  life  eight 
^i\isions  of  the  night  were  adopted,  which  were,  however,  altogether  indefinite. 
Those,  taken  in  order,  were,  1.  Vespera  s.  Crepusculum;  2.  Prima  Fax  b. 
Prima  Lumina  s.  Primae  Tenebrae;  3.  ConciAia  Nox;  4.  Intempesta  Nox^ 
^corresponding  to  Midnight;  5.  Medico  NocHs  incUnatio;  6.  GaUicinium; 
7.  Condcinitan;  8.  Diluculum} 

n«de«  •€  Vktmwmwim%  Tinic. — The  progress  of  the  day  and  the  night  must, 
for  a  long  period,  have  been  guessed  from  observing  the  position  of  the  sun  and 
of  the  stars,  for  no  contrivance  for  the  measurement  of  time  was  known  at 
Rome  until  the  latter  end  of  the  fiflh  century.  According  to  one  account,  the 
first  sun-dial  was  brought  irom  southern  Italy,  and  placed  in  front  of  the 
temple  of  Quirinus,  by  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  about  B.C.  293;  according  to 
another  account,  the  first  sun-dial  was  brought  by  M.  Valerius  Messala,  from 
Catania  in  Sicily,  in  B.C.  263,  and  fixed  near  the  Rostra.  Neither  of  these 
having  been  constructed  for  the  latitude  of  Rome,  the  indications  they  afforded 
were  necessarily  incorrect  and  inconsistent  with  each  other,  but  they  were 
followed  as  guides  for  nearly  a  hundred  years,  until  Q.  Marcius  Philippus 
(Consul,  B.C.  169)  set  up  a  more  accurate  instrument  In  B.C.  159,  P.  Scipio 
Nasica,  at  that  time  Censor,  introduced  Clepsydrae.,  wliich  were  contrivances 
resembling  in  principle  our  hour-glasses,  bat  in  which  water  was  employed 
instead  of  sand.  These  appear  to  have  been  extensively  used,  and  it  is  manifest 
that  whatever  space  of  time  they  were  constructed  to  measure,  it  must  have 
been  fixed  like  our  own  hours,  and  could  not  have  varied  like  the  Roman  hours 
with  the  season  of  the  year.  Ingenious  and  complicated  contrivances,  which 
gave  results  similar  to  those  affonled  by  modem  clocks,  were  invented  by  Greek 
mechanicians,  and  were  doubtless  known  to  the  Romans,  but  they  were  regarded 
merely  as  curiosities,  and  certainly  never  superseded  the  Solarium  and  the 
Clepsydra.,  which,  in  courts  of  justice,  were  watched  by  an  Accensus,  who 
reported  to  the  magistrates  the  hours  as  they  passed,  while  in  large  private 
establishments  a  slave  was  kept  for  the  purpose. 

The  words  which  strictly  denote  sun-dials  are  Solaria  and  Sciaterica^  while 
Horaria  and  Uorologia  may  indicate  any  instruments  for  measuring  time; 
Solarium.,  however,  was  used  as  equivalent  to  Clepsydra — Solarium  vel 
descriptum  vel  ex  aqua,  (Cic  de  N.  D.  II.  34.  comp.  Censorin.  23,)  but 
Clepsydra  was  confined  to  water-clocks. ' 

Malntatlo.  8portala. — In  the  early  ages  of  the  state,  it  was  part  of  the  duty 
of  Clients  to  be  assiduous  in  their  attendance  on  their  Patron,  to  escort  him  down 
to  the  Forum,  and  to  swell  his  train  upon  all  occasions  of  ceremony ;  while  on  th< 
other  hand,  the  house  of  the  Patron  was  always  open  to  his  Clients,  who  sought 

1  Tarro  U  L.  VL  f  4—8.  f  89.  Plln.  H.  N.  VII.  tO.  XXXVL  10.  IfMroIx  8.  L  S.  Ccnsoria 
93.  24.    Isidor.  V.  zzxi.  5—14. 

»  Vtrr.  Plln.  Censorin.  U.  cc  Vitro  v.  IX  8  9l  Athenae.  IV.  75.  Pliny  (Epp  IL  11)  Bpcnki 
of  the  Clepsydra  being  nsed  In  courts  of  justice  for  measuring  the  time  during  which  each 
pleader  was  allowed  to  speak — Dirt  horit  pene  quinquet  nam  duoderim  Clepiydns  guai  tpatio- 
iiuimaa  aceeperam  $unt  additae  quatunr,  so  that.  If  the  reading  be  correct,  these  Cleps^drtu 
must  hare  measured  about  one-third  of  an  hour.  Observe,  that  the  words  gua$  spattotunm 
tmitt  do  not  indicate,  as  Becker  supposes,  that  there  were  different  CIrp*ydrae,  but  simply, 
that  be  was  allowed  Isr^o  measure,  i.e.  that  some  Mttle  time  was  allowed  after  the  water  had 
nin  out  of  the  Tessel,  before  it  was  filled  agaii. 
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his  advice  and  assistance  in  all  cases  of  perplexity  or  danger  (pp.  90,  91).  After 
political  distinctions  between  Patrons  and  Clients  were  entirely  at  an  aid,  the 
old  names  and  the  old  feelings  were  still  retained,  the  high-bom  noble  still  loved 
to  be  surroanded  by  a  throng  of  obsequious  followers,  and  multitudes  were  still 
to  be  found  among  the  poorer  citizens,  especially  Ubertini  and  their  descendants, 
who  were  eager  to  attach  themselves  to  the  persons  of  the  rich  and  powerful, 
and  to  repay,  with  coarse  flattery,  the  protection  and  aid  which  they  received 
Towards  the  close  of  the  republic,  and  under  the  empire,  it  became  customary 
for  those  who,  from  their  wealth,  connections,  or  high  stations,  possessed  exten- 
sive influence,  to  hold  daily  regular  levees,  which  were  attended  by  many  who 
simply  desired  to  testify  their  respect  and  reganl  for  the  individual,  ^  but  by 
many  more  who  hoped  to  benefit  by  his  power  and  patronage,  (salutaHo  meri- 
toria,)  and  in  the  case  of  Clients  and  dependents,  such  visits  were  regarded  as 
an  imperative  duty  (officiutn,)  The  regular  hour  of  reception,  as  indicated  by 
Martial,  was  sunrise,  and  hence  the  expressions  SalutaHo  matuiina — Officio 
antelucana — ingentem  forihus  damns  alta  superbis  ss  Mane  Salutantum  totis 
vomit  aedibus  undam  (Virg.  G.  II.  461) — nor  have  the  Satirists  failed  to  present 
us  with  lively  pictures  of  the  crowds  who  rose  in  haste  and  hurried  through  the 
streets  in  the  cold  dark  rainy  mornings  of  winter,  all  in  full  dress,  (togati^  each 
alarmed  lest  his  rival  should  be  beforehand  with  him  in  rendering  homage-^ 
9oUicitiis  ne  »»  Tota  salutatrix  tarn  turba  peregerit  orbem,  (luv.  8.  Y.  21.) 
During  the  republic,  when  even  the  most  humble  possessed  a  certain  amount 
of  political  influence,  it  was  usual  for  the  great  man  to  invite  bis  retainers  occa- 
sionally to  his  table.  Under  the  empire,  the  luxurious  habits  universal  among 
the  rich,  and  the  absence  of  any  strong  inducement  to  cultivate  the  favour  of 
the  poorer  classes,  caused  this  practice  to  fall  in  a  great  measure  into  disuse,'  bat 
as  a  sort  of  compensation,  all  who  were  recognised  as  Clients  of  the  house  were 
entitled  to  receive  occasionally,  or  daily,  as  the  case  might  be,  an  allowance  of 
cooked  provisions.  This  gratuity  being  carried  off  in  a  basket  provided  for  the 
purpose,  was  tenned  Sportula^  and  these  baskets  or  trays  were  sometimes  fitted 
up  with  small  stoves  or  braziers  to  keep  the  viands  hot  while  transported  to  • 
distance. 

Nonne  vides  ^uanto  celebretnr  Sportula  fumo  ? 

Centum  conviyae;  sequitur  sua  quemque  culina.— luv.  S.  III.  249. 

In  process  of  time,  many  found  it  convenient  to  substitute  a  small  sum  in  money 
for  the  allowance  of  provisions,  and  the  amount  thus  bestowed  seems  to  have 
been  fixed  at  a  hundred  Quadrantes^  that  is,  about  a  shilling  sterling. 

It  is  clear  from  the  words  of  Juvenal  and  Martial,  that,  when  they  wrote,  the 
persons  who  applied  for  and  received  the  Sportula  were  by  no  means  exdusively 
the  lowest  and  poorest  of  the  community;  for  while  the  latter,  in  many  cases, 
depended  entirely  upon  the  Sportula  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  many  who  had 
risen  to  high  offices  did  not  disdain  to  calculate  the  profits  arising  firom  this 
source  as  a  regular  item  in  their  income. 

Sod  quum  summus  honor  finite  oomputat  anno, 
Sportula  quid  referat,  quantum  rationibus  addat ; 
Quid  fadent  comites,  quibus  hinc  toga,  calceos  mnc  est, 
£t  panis  fiimusque  domi? — luv.  S.  1. 117. 

1  8m  CIo.  ad  Fun.  IX.  20.  ad.  Alt  L  \%.    Benee.  Ep.  XXIX.  oorop.  de  Benaf.  VL  S3. 

S  If  a  poor  olient  by  any  chance  wai  honoured  with  an  inrltatlon  to  his  patron*!  board,  he 
wai  toljected  to  all  nutnner  of  sUghti  and  inralts.  Bee  the  whole  of  the  ftth  Satire  of  JnTeMJ 
and  eoaipL  Plln.  Bpp.  IL  6. 
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We  learn  also,  that  in  each  great  hoosc  a  regiilar  list  was  kept  of  persons  entitled 
to  the  Sportuloy  who  might  be  either  males  or  females,  and  that,  to  prevent 
imposture,  all  were  required  to  make  their  claim  in  person.  An  amusing 
description  will  be  found  in  Jurenal  of  the  tricks  resorted  to  in  order  to  evade 
tills  regulation. 

As  to  the  time  of  doling  out  the  Sportula^  our  two  great  authorities  in  this 
matter,  Juvenal  and  Martial,  are  at  variance,  the  former  (S.  1. 128)  represents 
it  na  the  first  act  of  the  day,  the  latter  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  distribution 
took  place  immediately  before  the  evening  meal  (X.  70.) 

We  may  conclude  from  Seneca,  compared  with  Juvenal  and  Martial,  that, 
even  during  the  first  century,  the  turba  mane  salutantum  was  divided  into  three 
classes — 1.  Those  who  were  the  friends  and  equals  of  him  who  held  the  levee, 
and  who  visited  him  from  courtesy  only — such  had  the  first  entrde  {Prtmae 
Admissiones.)  2.  Those  who,  although  desirous  to  solicit  interest  and  favours, 
occupied  a  respectable  position — such  had  the  Secnndtie  Admissiones.  3.  The 
throng  of  needy  retainers,  who  were  not  admitted  to  the  presence  at  all,  but 
received  their  Sportula  at  the  door  (primo  limine.y 

ProfcMloaiai  BaalBcss. — The  first  and  second  hours  of  the  day  having  been 
consumed  by  visits  of  ceremony,  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  according  to  the 
arrangements  described  above,  were  devoted  to  various  toils,  the  third  especially 
calling  forth  the  energies  of  the  judicial  pleader.  The  space  set  apart  for  the 
active  occupations  of  life  appears,  at  first  sight,  altogether  inadequate,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  idens  entertained  by  the  countrymen  of  Martial 
witli  reference  to  what  we  call  Profc^ional  Business,  were  altogether  diflfcrcnt 
from  our  own.  During  the  earlier  ages  of  the  republic,  the  time  of  a  citizen  was 
divided  between  war  and  agriculture,  the  latter  was  regarded  as  the  only  pursuit 
by  which  gain  could  be  honourably  acquired,  and  the  Romans,  at  all  periods  of 
their  history,  were  enthusiastic  lovers,  in  theory  at  least,  of  the  country  and  the 
labours  of  the  farmer.  In  process  of  time,  as  the  intercourse  with  distant  coun- 
tries became  more  frequent,  the  marchanta  {Negotiator es)  engaged  in  foreign 
trade  commanded  a  certain  degree  of  respect  in  consequence  of  then'  wealth,  but 
a  great  number  of  these  resided  abraad,  while  the  rest  were  constantly  moving 
from  phioe  to  place,  so  that  they  never  exercised  much  political  influence,  and, 
therefore,  never  occupied  a  high  position  in  the  community.  The  members  of 
Ordo  Equester  indeed,  which,  from  the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  was  composed  of 
the  class  of  monied  men,  (p.  101,)  invested  their  funds  in  the  joint-stock  com- 
panies (societates)  which  farmed  the  public  revenues,  (p.  281,)  but  they  merely 
fiimisheid  the  capital  required  to  conduct  these  enterprises,  the  whole  burden  of 
the  practical  details  being  in  the  hands  of  subordinate  agents  and  managers.  We 
have  seen  in  former  chapters  (pp.  856,  430)  how  the  Army  and  the  Bar  even- 
tually became  Professions,  in  the  modem  acceptation  of  the  term,  but  the  num- 
ber of  professions  open  to  persons  in  the  upper  ranks  of  life  was  not  increased  fin: 
centuries,  the  practice  of  all  the  other  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  by  which  fortune! 
could  l)c  realised,  being  for  the  most  part  in  the  hands  of  Greeks. 

If  the  merchant  on  a  large  scale  was  treated  with  a  certain  degree  of  consider- 
ation, the  retail  dealer  {Institor)  and  the  artizan  ( Opifex)  were  at  all  times 
regarded  with  contempt,  and  this  feeling  became  so  strong,  as  the  dignity  of 

1  On  the  Salutath  in  genentl.  see  lur.  IIL  12a  V.  19.  76.     Senee.  Ep.  LXYIII.  de  Benefl 

VI.  .'U.  de  Brer.  vlt.  14.  Flin.  Epp.  III.  Itf.  Martial  IV.  a  IX.  100.  X.  10.  XII  26.  On 
tho  SporhU.i,  see  Iut.  S.  I.  95  leqq.  117.  B«qq.  III.  249    Martial.  L  00.  IIL  7.  14.  46.  IV.  ^.  OS. 

VII.  'JO.  VIII.  42.  LO.  IX.  Sn.  101.  X.  27.  28.  70  74.  75.  comp.  Suet.  Ner.  lii.  Dom.  7. 
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Bome  rose  high,  that  we  have  reason  to  believe  that,  towards  the  close  of  thm- 
oommonwealth,  the  great  majoritj  of  those  who  followed  such  callings  were 
slaves  or  libertini,  and  the  absence  of  all  means  of  earning  an  honest  livelihood 
with  credit,  may,  in  some  degree,  account  for  the  excessive  venality  whioh  pre-> 
vailed  among  the  lower  class  of  citizens.  The  same  dislike  to  indostiy  pre- 
vailed nnder  the  empire,  and  a  large  number  of  the  fi-eebom  citizens  passed  their 
lives  in  absolute  idleness,  depending  upon  the  pittance  yielded  by  the  Spwhda^ 
(p.  484,)  and  on  the  gratuitous  distributions  of  grain  and  other  largesses  pro- 
ceeding from  the  liberality  or  the  policy  of  successive  prinoes.  If,  however,  their 
poverty  was  abject,  their  desires  were  moderate,  they  demanded  nothing  but 
bread,  and  the  public  shows 

Qui  dabat  dim 
Imperimn,  Fasces,  Legiones,  omnia,  nunc  se 
Gontinet,  atque  duas  tantum  res  anxius  optat 
Pambh  et  Circenses. 

The  flieata. — This  requires  no  illustration.  The  practice  of  retiring  to  rest 
during  the  hottest  portion  of  the  day  still  prevails  in  Southern  Italy,  as  well  a» 
iu  Spain  and  in  tropical  countries. 

BxerclsM. — Exercitaiiones. — ^The  martial  character  of  the  Romans  led 
them  to  cultivate  with  enthusiasm  all  kinds  of  manly  and  athletic  sports.  Frmn. 
the  very  commencement  of  the  republic,  the  Campus  Martins  was  specially  set 
apart  as  the  public  exercising  ground,  and  here  the  youth  were  accustomed  to- 
assemble  each  day,  in  order  to  acquire,  by  practice,  skill  in  the  use  of  warlike 
weapons,  and  to  gain  power  and  agility  of  limb  by  severe  and  assiduoua- 
training.  Here  they  found  ample  scope  for  horsemanship,  for  launching  the 
javelin,  for  hurling  the  quoit,  for  pugilistic  encounters,  for  running,  leaping^ 
wrestling,  swimming,  and  similar  gymnastic  feats,  among  which  trundling  » 
hoop  (Trochus)  was  included.'  In  order  to  increase  the  violence  of  the  exer- 
tion, some  ran  or  leaped,  swinging  in  their  hands  heavy  weights  called  HaUeres^ 
answering  the  purpose  of  modem  dumb-bells ;'  while  others,  instead  of  fenoing^ 
with  their  comrades,  armed  themselves  with  large  wicker  shields,  twice  as  heavy 
as  the  legionary  Scutum^  and  with  clubs  twice  as  heavy  as  the  legionary  sword^ 
&nd  thus  equipped,  levelled  a  series  of  blows  against  a  tall  post  {palus  s.  8tiip€i<y 
set  up  as  an  antagonist.' 

But  in  addition  to  the  Exerdtationes  campestres  equorum  et  armorum^  i& 
which  none  but  the  young  and  vigorous  could  engage,  other  amusements  were 
pursued  with  great  eagerness,  which  demanded  dexterity  rather  than  physical 
strength,  and  from  which,  therefore,  persons  advanced  in  yean  were  not 
excluded.  Chief  among  these  were  various  games  at  ball,  {Ivdere  pihiy)  to 
which  we  find  very  many  allusions  in  the  writers  of  the  empire.  It  appears- 
that  there  were  three  kinds  of  balls,  differing  from  each  other  in  size  and 
materials — 

1.  P(7a,  which  is  the  general  name  for  any  ball,  but  which,  when  used  in  a 
restricted  sense,  denotes  Sie  ordinary  small  hand -ball. 

2.  Pila  Paganica^  larger  than  the  common  Pikit  and  stuffed  with  feathers. 

1  Pit  cwnu,  luctando,  Aivia,  disco,  pu^illatti,  ptfa^  —  Saliendo^  sete  erercebant  (Plaut.  Racch. 
III.  iii.  24.)  Sunt  iUh  celeretgue  pilae,  taeulumque,  trochipte  —Armofuet  el  in  f[yrot  ire  coattnt^ 
eqmu  (Orld.  A.  A.  III.  383.)— {/ntf  equi  nunc  eH^  Itvibu*  nunc  luditur  ormr*  s  Nttne  pUa^ 
mtne  eeleri  voMtur  orbe  trochus  (Trist  III  ziL  19.) 

S  Martial  YIl.  67.  XIV.  19.    Seneo.  Epp.  XV.  LVL    The  athletes  irho  uwd  theia 
tanned  HaUerietae. 

9  Yegei.  L  11.    Inr.  8.  VI.  347.    Martial.  VII.  S8. 
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8.  FoOis  s.  FoUicvlus-i  larger  than  either  of  the  two  others,  inflated  with  air 
tike  otir  fixit-ball,  hot  etruck  with  the  hand.^ 

To  these  some  would  add  the  Trigon  or  Pila  Trigonalis  and  the  Harpastumy 
bat  these  were  not  the  names  of  balls,  but  of  particnlar  games  iilajed  with  the 
common  Pila.   Thos  Horace,  when  speaking  of  the  former  (S.  I.  vi.  126.) — 

Ast  nbi  me  feasam  sol  acrior  ire  layatnm 
Admonoit,  fugio  Campum  Lusuicqub  Tbioohsic. 

Various  expressions  occnr  with  regard  to  the  manner  of  placing,  which  we- 
can  explain  by  conjecture  only.  Thus  Ludert  datatim  seems  to  indicate  the 
throwing  and  catching  of  the  ball  bj  the  players  in  tnm,  and  to  this  mode 
belong  the  phrases  Dare  s.  Mittere  Pilam^  and  Accipere  s.  Excipere  Pilam^  ' 
and  then  Reddere  s.  Remittere  Pilam. 

Again,  Ludere  eapuUim  moBt  imply  striking  the  ball  away  by  a  sharp  blow, 
while  the  player  opposite  stmck  it  back  in  like  fashion  ;  to  the  former  operation 
we  apply  the  phrase  Expnlsare  Pilam ;  to  the  latter  Repercutere  s.  Geminare 
Pilnm^  while  Revocare  Pilam  means  to  catch  it  up  just  as  it  was  on  the  point 
of  fidling  to  the  ground.  ' 

In  the  Trigon  or  Pila  TrigonaUs,  the  players  stood,  as  the  name  denotes,  sa 
85  to  form  a  trianp^le.  The  ball  was  either  thrown  or  struck  from  one  to  another, 
and  wlien  the  performers  were  skilful,  the  left  liand  only  was  employed.  * 

In  the  UarpaMum,  to  which  tlie  phrase  Ludere  raptim  belongs,  there  was  a 
strnirgle  for  the  ball  among  the  players,  who  endeavoured  to  snatch  it  from  each 
other,  but  we  are  quite  ignorant  of  the  details.  ' 

Since  exercise  of  some  sort  was  considered  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the 
daily  bath,  just  as  the  bath  was  considered  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  evening 
nienl,  spacious  courts  for  athletic  sports,  designated  by  the  Greek  worda 
Gymnasia  and  Palaestrae^  were  always  attached  to  the  Thermae  or  great 
batliing  establishments,  and  a  Sphaeristerium  or  Ball-room  was  not  nnfrequently 
to  be  found  even  in  private  mansions.    (Plin.  £pp.  V.  6.) 

Baihfl. — In  a  climate  so  hot  as  that  of  Italy,  the  comfort  and  salubrity  of 
frequent  ablutions  must  have  been  felt  and  acknowledged  by  even  the  rudest 
tribes,  but  we  are  assured  that  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  republic  the  Romans 
were  not  wont  to  purify  themselves  thoroughly  more  frequently  than  once  a-week 
— nundinis  toll  lavahantnr  (Senec  £p.  86. )  Towards  the  close  of  the  republic, 
however,  and  under  the  empire,  the  daily  bath  became  a  necessary  of  life,  and 
an  indispensable  preliminary  to  the  evening  meal,  and  the  magnificent  piles 
erected  for  the  convenience  of  the  public  by  the  liberality  or  ostentation  of  princes 
and  private  individuals,  placed  the  luxurious  indulgence  of  this  habit  within  the 
reach  of  the  humblest  classes  in  the  community,  the  ordinary  charge  being  a 
Qiiadrans  only — about  half-a-farthing  of  our  money. 

No  snbject  connected  with  antiquarian  research  ought  to  admit  of  more 
oomplete  illnstration  than  that  of  which  we  now  treat.  We  have  the  scientific 
descriptions  of  professed  architecta,  extensive  rums  in  Rome  and  in  variotu 
provinces  minutely  described  by  local  antiquaries,   a  complete  establishment 

Martial  VIL  SSL  XIY.  45.  47.  The  •zerciie  of  the  FoUu  was  partioalarly  gvnttek 
If€  proeul  iuoenet,  mith  mihi  ennvenit  a«/<u.BFoLLB  dec^  puero$  ludere^  pollr  aentt. 

t  Plant.  CarcnLU.  iU.  17.  Moo.  lt.  DalaNm  p.  67.  ed.  Gerl.  Senea  de  BeneC  IL  IX 
Manil.  V.  ISA. 

S  Martial.  XIY.  46.    8«nec.  1.  c.    Salelns  Paneir.  fn  Ption.  173. 

4  llor.  Bl  I.  ▼!   iVfi.    Martial   VII  72.  XIL  83.  XIY.  46. 
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disclosed  by  the  excavations  at  Pompeii,  and  numerous  allusions  in  writ«n  npoB 
all  subjects.  But,  perhaps,  nothing  has  contributed  more  effcctnaUj  to  dispd 
doubt  and  correct  misapprehension,  than  a  pictorial  representation  found  upon 
a  wall  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  tlie  Thermae  of  Titus,  in  which  tiis  interior  of  a 
public  bath  is  opened  up  to  view,  and  the  names  of  the  different  apartments 
painted  in  legible  characters  upon  each.^    See  the  sketch  in  tlie  next  page. 

In  what  follows,  we  do  not  propose  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  gorgeous 
structures  of  the  empire — the  lavacra  in  modum  promncxarum  exstructa^ss  tbey 
are  termed  by  Ammianus  (XVI.  10.) — such  as  those  reared  by  Caracalla  and 
Diocletian,  which  contained  within  their  vast  oompass  gardens,  colonnades,  halls, 
saloons,  hbraries,  courts  for  all  varieties  of  athletic  sports,  every  thing  whioii 
could  minister  to  the  comfort  or  amusement  olt  visitors  of  all  ranks  and  tastes,— 
but  to  cunfine  ourselves  to  a  description  of  those  parts  which  were  essential  in  a 
complete  Bathing  establishment,  in  which  a  bath  might  be  taken  in  tluree  ways: 
1.  Cold  Water.  2.  Hot  Water.  3.  Hot  Air.  This  being  premised,  we  shall 
consider  the  different  rooms  in  succession. 

1.  Frigidarium  s.  CeUa  Frigidaria^  an  apartment  not  wanned  artificially. 
Visitors  entered  this  first,  and  here  probably  those  undressed  who  intended  to 
take  the  cold  bath.  Accordingly,  at  Pompeii  we  find  opening  out  of  it  on  one 
side  a — 

2.  Natatio  s.  Nalatorium  s.  Piscina  s.  Baptisterium,  The  cold  plonge 
bath,  which  was  generally  large  enough  to  allow  those  who  entered  it  to  swim 
about;  the  Natatorium  in  tlie  Thermae  of  Diocletian  was  200  feet  long  and 
100  feet  broad. 

Beyond  the  Frigidarium^  that  is  farther  removed  from  the  outer  door,  was 

3.  Tepidarium,  a  room  heated  artificially,  but  not  to  a  very  high  tempera- 
ture. Here  the  great  body  of  the  bathers  left  their  clothes  under  the  charge  of 
slaves  called  CapsarU,  by  whom  they  were  deposited  in  boxes  or  cupboards 
kept  for  the  purpose.  The  apartment,  from  this  circumstance,  was  sometimeB 
called  Apodyterium,    Beyond  the  Tepidarium  was  the 

4.  Caldarium  s.  Sudatorium  s.  Concamerata  Sndatio,  under  the  pavement 
of  which  were  formed  a  number  of  flues,  {Suspensurae  Caldariorum^^  through 
which  circulated  the  hot  air  and  flames  of  the  furnace  (Hypocaustum.)  In  one 
eomer  was  placed  a  cylindrical  hollow  pillar  called  Laconicum^  communicating 
directly  with  the  flues,  closed  at  top  by  a  disk  of  metal  (jClypeus  aeneus.^  When 
this  was  raised,  the  heated  air  and  even  the  flames  could  be  admitted  diieotly 
into  the  chamber,  and  thus  the  temperatm^e  elevated  to  any  height.  Around 
the  walls  were  bendies  rising  one  above  another,  on  which  the  baSiers  sat  until 
they  burst  out  into  a  profiise  perspiration,  after  which  they  were  scraped  with  a 
bronze  instrument  cidled  a  Strigily  thin  and  flexible  like  a  hoop,  by  which  sll 
impurities  were  removed  firom  the  skin,  they  were  then  shampooed^  rubbed  down 
with  towels,  {Lintea^)  and  their  bodies  anointed  with  oil  by  an  attendant  called 
Aliptes^  afler  which  they  returned  to  the  Tepidarium,  where  they  attired  them- 
selves, and  cooled  gradually  before  returning  to  the  open  lur.  Some  persoas, 
however,  in  addition  to,  or  as  a  substitute  for,  the  vapour  bath,  took  the  hot 
water  bath,  in  which  case  they  proceeded  into  the  room  which  was  called 

5.  Balneum,  (in  a  restricted  sense,)  and  here  they  might  bathe  in  hot  water 

1  8oc  CADecially  Vltrur.  V.  10.  Pallad.  1. 40.  Senea  Epp.  LL  LVI.  LXXXVI.  Plln.  Epp, 
II.  IT.  V.  6L  8ut  8.  I.  5.  Martial.  VL  Ai.  For  upeculations  on  the  Thermae  of  Tltns,  Car» 
caUa.  and  Diocletian,  nee  the  works  of  Bujvsrm  and  Cani.^ia  ;  for  an  account  of  tho  tetltt  at 
Pompeii,  the  works  of  Oexx  and  uf  Mazuis.  and  the  Muteo  liorOunico. 


in  two  yrtjt,  either  stuidiDg  in  a  Ui^  tub  celled  Labrum,  in  irhich  mm,  pro- 
Uibly,  iLe  hot  water  was  throivn  orer  them,  or  irameraing  Ihenuelres  in  » tank 
of  hot  water  called  Alvtut,  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  floor.  The  Babuum 
represented  below  ia  heated  with  fluea  like  the  CaldaHttm,  so  that  those  who 
entered  it  would  enjoy  at  ooce  a  hot  water  !jath  and  s  hoc  vapour  bath,  the 
vapour  here  being  moist,  while  in  the  CaUIarium  it  would  be  diy. 

The  Labrum  taidAlueiis  were  supplied  from  a  oonneded  series  of  three  vessels, 
the  water  entered  cold  from  the  oisleni  into  the  first,  passed  from  thence  iolo 
the  second,  which  stood  lower  and  received  a  certain  degree  of  wannth  from 
tlie  fuinaee,  and  attained  to  the  requhred  heat  in  the  thmi,  which  stood  lowesL 
These  three  vessels  bore  rapcctively  the  same  names  as  the  chambers  to  wbicli 
they  corresponded  in  temperature,  being  styled  Frigidarium,  Tepidarium,  and 
Caldarium. 

We  have  described  the  armngements  exactly  ai  tlicy  are  repiaenled  in  the 
subjoined  sketch,  and  we  shall  perceive  tliat  in  this  tliere  U  alill  anolhor  apart- 
ment, the  Elaiolhesiuia,  in  which  the  various  perfhioed  oib  emphiyed  in  anoint- 
ing, are  seen  ranged   on  slielves,   like  the   bottles  in  an  apothecary's  shop. 


Acixirding  to  the  extent  of  the  structoie,  tb«  cumber  of  distinct  apartmenla  was 
increased  or  diminished.  In  some,  the  visitors  undressed  and  were  anointed  in 
the  Tepidarium;  b  othen,  there  were  mi  Apodylerium  and  an  Unctorium 
distiuct  from  the  Tepidarium.  In  the  Baths  at  Pompeii,  the  Alceus  and  the 
Labrum  were  placed  in  the  Caiiiariant.  Again,  the  mode  of  bathing  differed 
according  to  individual  taste.  Some  persons  took  the  cold  balh  alooe;  some, 
after  taking  tbe  hot  air  bath,  or  the  hot  water  bath,  or  both,  cooled  Ihcmsclvea 
in  the  Tepidariam ;  some,  on  leaving  the  hot  tbambers,  plunged  at  once  into 
the  cold  Piicina,  just  ns  the  Kussians,  after  enduring  for  a  time  the  intense  heal 
of  their  vnponr  baths,  roll  themselves  in  the  snow. 

We  have  seen  Balneum  applied  in  a  restricted  sense,  to  signify  the  hot  water 
bath ;  but  Balinea,  Balnea,  Balineoe,  JBabteat,  are  used  in  a  general  sense  to 
denote  hatha  ofany  description,  either  those  in  a  private  mansion,  or  those  open  for 
th?  accommodation  of  the  pnblic.  These  words,  however,  are  usually  confined  to 
establishments  upon  a  moderate  scnlc  appropriated  to  bathing  exclusively,  wliile 
the  Coitiga  term  Themae  was  applied  to  the  immense  edifices  alluded  to  above. 
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the  fint  of  whioh  was  ndaed  by  Agrippa,  whoee  example  was  followed  bj  Nenv 
Titos,  GanMuUla,  and  Diodetian.  We  are  expreaslj  told  by  Dion  Cassins  (LIV. 
29,)  that  Agrippa  bequeathed  his  baths  to  the  people,  in  order  that  thej  might 
bathe  free  of  cost ;  and  we  cannot  doabt  that  the  fonnders  of  the  other  great 
Thermae  were  equally  liberal ;  but  from  the  constant  mention  of  the  Quadrang  ^ 
in  connection  with  public  baths,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  this  trifling  sum  must 
hare  been  contributed  by  all,  perhaps  to  cover  the  expense  of  oil  and  attendance, 
even  when  the  admission  was  nominally  gratuitous.  There  were  besides,  in 
every  quarter  of  Rome,  baths  kept  by  private  speculators,  and  at  these  the  chazge» 
would  be  higher,  and  the  visitors,  probably,  more  selecL 

The  period  at  which  the  bath  was  usually  taken  must  have  been  between  the 
eighth  and  ninth  hours,  according  to  the  distribution  of  the  day  detailed  in  tha- 
epigram  of  Martial  quoted  above.  But  the  same  author,  in  two  other  psBBigrSt 
(III.  36.  X.  70,)  speaks  of  the  tenth  hour  or  even  later;  Pliny  (Epp.  III.  1,) 
of  the  ninth  hour  in  winter  and  the  eighth  in  summer;  while  Juvenal  (8.  XI.  205,) 
tells  his  friend  that,  on  a  holiday  at  least,  he  might,  salva  fronte^  repair  to  the 
Balnea  before  noon.  It  is  manifest  that  in  matters  like  tins,  every  thing  must 
have  depended  upon  individual  tastes  and  habits. 

IVIeaU.  The  Romans,  during  that  period  of  their  history  with  which  we  are 
best  acquainted,  took  only  two  regular  meals  in  the  day ;  the  Prandium  in  the- 
moming,  and  the  Coena^  which  was  always  the  principal  repast,  in  the  afteraoon. 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  in  the  eariiest  times  they  took  three,  the  Prandium 
at  nn  early  hour,  the  Coena  about  mid-day,  and  the  Vesperna  in  the  evening, 
corresponding  to  the  A^tar^v^  the  2f<«-voi»,  and  the  So^yov  of  the  Homeric 
Greeks,  but  the  evidence  for  this  is  altogether  defective.' 

To  fix  the  hours  of  the  Prandium  and  Coena  is  clearly  impossible,  since 
these  must  have  varied  not  only  with  the  fashions  and  social  habits  of  different 
ages,  but  with  the  stations  and  employments  of  different  individuals  in  the  same 
age.  All  we  can  decide  with  certainty  is,  that  during  the  first  centuiy  of  the 
empire,  the  ordinary  time  for  the  Coena^  in  the  fiuhionable  world,  was  the 
commencement  of  the  ninth  hour,  which  at  midsummer  would  be  about  half-past 
two,  and  in  midwinter  about  half-past  one,  according  to  our  mode  of  computa- 
tion. Persons  who  desired  to  devote  a  longer  period  than  was  customary  to  tbe^ 
pleasures  of  the  table,  anticipated  the  usual  hour,  and  hence  such  entertainments 
were  called  Tempestiva  Convivia^  and  those  who  partook  of  them  were  aaid 
Epulari  de  die, 

^  We  are  told  of  Yitellius,  who  was  proverbial  for  his  gluttony — Epulas  trifa' 
riam  semper^interdum  quadrifariam  dispertiehat,  in  IENTACULA,  et  praniku, 
et  COEKAS,  COMHISSATIONESQUE.  (Suet.  Vitell.  18.)  The  ientdctdum^  which 
is  not  oi^en  mentioned  elsewhere,'  was  in  the  strictest  sense  a  break'/ast,  bdng 
food  taken  immediately  upon  getting  up  in  the  morning,  and  thus  would  oone' 
spond  to  the  Greek  «l«^«r/r^ff,  which  was  a  morsel  of  bread  dipped  in  wine. 

1  9S-  Vor.  8  I.  UL  187.  Martial  ID.  30.  Inrcnal.  8.  YL  447.  flemo.  Bpw  LZXXYL 
'  8e«  laal.  Diaa  a.  tt.  Caema,  p.  64.  Prandium,  p.  2Sa  Ferpema,  pi  MB.  Fwt.  L  ▼.  ier" 
p.  830,  and  the  notes  of  Mueller.  Paalva  aaja,  Cobha  apud  amtiguM  dkebatmr,  fiMrf 
«tf  Pbamoium:  VB8PBRMA,  fuod  mme  Cokram  appettawnu, 
^  3  laldor.  XX.  it  10.  In  Apuleioa  Met  1. 14»two  trarellera  are  repreaented  m  maUng  their 
ientaculum  upon  bread  and  cheese,  and.  In  1. 2,  a  horae  cropping  the  graasaa  he  oiovea alone, 
ii  t^Hd  affecture  ientacutum  ambulnt'-rhan^  aee  alao  IX.  187.  XL  167.  When  Martial  (XIV. 
298/  aaya>-5«rv»te,  mm  vendit  pueris  ientaeida  pMor,  it  ia  dear  that  ittUaeulum  most  mean  a 
roll  or  cake,  woioh  boja  eat  aa  their  breakfaat,  and  ulere  puentm  ad  imitaemlum  in  Plaatoa- 

iTruo.  IL  tIL  S7.)  teemt  to  denote  rearing  a  child  until  It  ia  able  to  feed  Madf.    BMalfO' 
Mant  Cnrenl.  L  i.  72.  where  iemtamdum  ia  an  offering  to  the  goda»  and  oomp.  AvoleL  Met 
IX.  187.    For  the  verb  ieniare,  aee  Non.  a.  t.  p.  8flL    Suet.  Vttell.  7.    MartlaL  Vllt  07. 
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CoimntMatio  properly  signifies  a  drinking  party  after  the  Coena^  and  implies 
noisy  revelry/  Besides  these,  we  hear  of  the  Mermda?  which  is  sometimes 
used  as  synonymous  with  Frandium^  but  appears  to  have  been,  strictly  speaking, 
a  Imioheon  interposed  between  the  Prandium  and  the  Coena, 

FoMl. — ^The  national  dish  of  the  ancient  Romans  was  a  sort  of  poiridge  or 
hasty- pndding  made  of  Farina,  that  is,  the  flour  of  jPar,  a  ooarae  spedes  of 
wheat,  the  IViticum  Spelta  of  Botanists,  which  is  said  to  have  been  cultivated 
in  Italy  before  any  other  kind  of  grain,  and  was,  therefore,  invested  with  a  sort 
of  sacred  character,  and  used  exclusively  in  religious  ceremonies.  This  porridge- 
was  called  Puis,  and,  along  with  vegetables,  {olera,)  fimits,  fresh  and  dri^, 
and  dairy  produce,  constituted,  in  the  primitive  ages,  the  principal  article  of 
diet  for  iH  classes  in  the  community ;  any  thing  savoniy  eaten  along  with  PuU, 
in  order  to  give  it  a  relish,  being  termed  Pulmentum  or  Pulmentarium  '  Ani- 
mal food  was  little  used  except  on  holidays,  when  the  smoked  flitch  of  bacon 
afforded  a  treat,  or,  after  a  sacrifice,  when  those  who  had  assisted  at  the  rite 
partook  of  the  flesh  of  the  victim — Accedente  nova  si  quam  dabat  hosHa  came 
(Juv.  S.  XL  82.)  The  trade  of  a  Baker  was  unknown  at  Rome  until  the  time 
of  the  war  against  Perseus,  (B.C.  172,)  but  the  bread  for  each  family  was  made- 
by  the  female  slaves.  The  word  Pistores,  which  eventually  signified  bakers, 
originally  denoted  Millers,  properly  those  qmfar  pinsebant,  i.e.  who  separated 
firom  the  far  the  husk  which  adheres  to  it  with  great  tenacity,  an  operation  which 
necessarily  preceded  the  grinding  of  the  com  into  flour.  For  a  long  period, 
also,  Cooks  did  not  form  part  of  an  ordinary  establisliment,  but  were  hired  in 
upon  great  occasions,  the  statement  of  Pliny  upon  this  point — Nee  Cocos  vei'o 
habebant  in  seruitiis,  eosqtie  ex  macello  conducebant — being  fully  confirmed  by 
Plautus,  and  since  it  would  be  part  of  the  duty  of  such  an  artist  to  prepare  tlie- 
bread  and  cakes  necessary  for  the  entertainment,  we  can  understand  how  it 
should  be  said  that  in  ancient  times  the  baker  and  the  cook  were  the  same — 
Cocum  el  Pistorem  apud  antiques  eumdem  fuisse  accepimus.^  In  later  times, 
in  so  far  as  the  wealthy  were  concerned,  earth,  air,  and  water  were  ransacked 
to  furnish  forth  their  banquets,  on  which  enormous  sums  were  lavished  ' — 
Interea  gitstus  elementa  per  omnia  quaerunt  =  Nunquam  animo  pretiis  obstan- 
tibiis,  (luv.  S.  XI.  14,)  and  which  were  frequently  characterised  by  the  coarsest 
and  most  revolting  gluttony — Vomunt  ut  edant,  edunt  ut  vomant  (Senec.  ad 
Helv.  9.)  It  would  be  out  of  place  were  we  to  enumerate  here  all  the  beasts, 
birds,  fishes,  and  other  dainties  under  which  their  tables  groaned,  since  we  could 
do  little  more  than  g^ve  a  mere  catalogue  of  names,  but  we  shall  say  a  few  words 
upon  the  subject  of  wines,  and  explain  the  arrangements  of  a  formal  Coena,. 
that  being  the  meal  to  which  guests  were  usually  invited. 

WiBCfl. — We  do  not  profess  in  the  present  work  to  treat  of  the  industrial  arts 
practised  by  the  Romans,  and  therefore  cannot  enter  into  details  with  regard  to- 
agriculture  and  the  topics  allied  to  it ;  but  the  allusions  in  the  classics  to  the- 

1  LIT.  L  57.  XL.  7.  a  13.  Cie.  pro  Coel.  16.  Soet.  Tit  7.  Doniit  21.  Senea  ad  ReW.  l(k 
d0  BeiMf.  VI.  32. 

t  Plant.  Mostelt.  IV.  ii.  SOi  Non.  s.  r.  M^erula,  p.  10,  ed  Gerl.  Paul.  DUe.  8.  r.  Merendam^ 
p.  l«a    Uidor.  XX.  il.  U.  itL  3.     Cslpurn  Eoi   V.  GO. 

s  Varro  L  L.  V.  9  I0&.  106.  PMn  U  N  XVIIL  S  Val.  Max.  TI.  t.  5.  Pen.  &  VI.  14a 
loT  8.  XI.  5S.  XIV.  17a  Chariii.  p  56.  ed  Putsch.  Cato  R.  R.  58.  Plant  Mil.  Gl«r.  IL. 
Hi  7a  Psead.  L  il.  84.  Henee  Plautus  makef  a  foreigner  call  an  Italian  workman,  Fmlti' 
pharu$  o/rif»J-  bttrbarut^  (Most«>L  III.  il.  MI.)  and  Petal  us,  when  depioting  the  death  of  » 
rlvUon — Uneta  radunt  faxit  tune  Pu/mentario  fabri*  ( S  III.  fOS. ) 

4  Plin.  H.  N   XVIIL  11.    Piaut  Aal.  IL  It.  1.    Pieod.  IIL  il.  1.    Paul.  Diao.  a.  t.  Coeum^ 

pwsa 

<  See  Seneei.  ConioL  ad.  HeW.  9.  C.  Caetar  .  .  .  HS,  eenties  eoennrit  una  tfi#. 
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yarions  processes  connected  with  making  and  preserving  wine  are  so  nomeroiis, 
that  we  must  briefly  illustrate  them.  ^  When  the  season  of  the  vintage  (Ftn- 
demid)  had  arrived,  the  grapes  were  gathered  in  baskets  (^Corbea — Fiscinae) 
and  conveyed  to  an  apartment  or  sh^  called  Calcatoritan  or  Torcularium^ 
%vhcrc  they  were  thrown  into  a  Urge  receptacle  which  formed  part  of  the  wine- 
press, {Prelum — TorculaVy)  and  boieath  thia  was  a  cistern  {Locus  Torcularius,) 
The  juice  which  drained  from  the  clusters  in  consequence  of  their  bearing  upon 
each  other,  called  Protropum^  (Plin.  H.N.  XIV.  9,)  was  ooUected  and  set  apart, 
the  grapes  were  then  gently  trodden  by  the  naked  feet,  {Calcare^  and  hence 
Calcatamqxie  tenet  bdUs  Socialibus  uvam^  luv.  S.  V.  31,)  and  the  juice  thus 
obtained,  called  Mustum  lixivium,  (Columell.  XII.  41,)  was  also  set  apart ;  the 
grapes  were  now  fully  trodden,  and  the  force  of  the  press  being  moderately  applied, 
they  yielded  nearly  the  whole  of  their  juice,  which  was  called  Mustum  pressum, 
or  more  frequently  simply  Mustum,  Lastly,  water  was  thrown  among  the 
stalks  and  husks,  and  the  full  power  of  the  press  called  into  action,  the  liqnid 
thus  obtained  being  called  Mustum  tortivum  (Columell.  XII.  86.)  These  four 
products  were  kept  separate  from  each  other.  The  first  two  were  usually  pre- 
served in  their  sweet  state ;  the  third  was  fermented  for  wine ;  ( Vinum ;)  the 
fourth  was  also  fermented,  and  tlie  result  was  a  thin  acid  beverage  known  as 
Lora  (Plin.  XIV.  10.) 

The  process  of  fermentation  was  allowed  to  commence  in  tlie  Lacus,  the 
liquor  was  then  conveyed  to  the  Cella  Vinaria,  a  cool  apartment,  the  floor  of 
which  was  usually  sunk  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  here  it  was  poured 
into  large  earthenware  vats  {DoUa — Cupae — Seriae)  carefully  coated  in  their 
interior  witli  pitch,  {Dolia  picata,)  and  in  these  the  fermentation  was  completed. 
The  inferior  qualities  intended  for  immediate  consumption  underwent  no  farther 
preparation,  but  the  contents  were  drawn  off  as  required,  and  hence  the  expres- 
sions Vinum  Doliare  s.  Vinum  de  Cupa,  i.e.  Draught-  Wine  (Digest.  XVIII. 
vi.  1.  Cic.  in  Pison.  27.)  The  more  choice  and  full  bodied  kinds  were  mixed 
with  a  number  of  substances,  which  were  believed  to  heighten  their  flavonr  and 
to  make  them  keep  better.  Such  were,  sweet  grape  juice  (Mustum)  boiled 
down  to  a  sort  of  jelly,  decoctions  of  various  spices,  drugs,  and  aromatic  herbs,  to 
which  were  frequently  added  pitch,  rosin,  turpentine,  and  sea  water.  The  mixture 
was  then  racked  oif  {Diffundere,  hence  Ipse  capillato  diffvsum  consuU  potat, 
luv.  S.  V.  30.  comp.  Ilor.  Epp.  I.  v.  4.  and  Ovid.  Fast.  V.  517,)  from  the  DoUxm 
into  jars  called  Amphorae,  Cadi,  or  Lagenae,  on  which  were  stamped  or  painted 
tlic  names  of  the  Consuls  for  the  current  year  ( Titulus  luv.  S.  V.  33,) — tlius  mark- 
ing the  date  of  the  vintage.  The  mouths  of  these  vessels  were  then  closed  with 
plugs  of  wood  or  cork  ( Cortex)  carefully  plastered  over  with  pitch,  clay,  or 
gypsum,  so  as  to  exclude  the  air.  They  were  then  conveyed  to  a  repository 
(ApoUieca — Horreum)  in  the  upper  part  of  the  dwelling  house,  frequently  con- 
structed so  as  to  communicate  directly  with  the  chimneys,  the  heat  and  smoke 
being  supposed  to  accelerate  the  ripening  of  the  wine,  and  in  this  case  the  apart- 
ment was  called  Fumariunu  A  single  stanza  in  one  of  the  Odes  of  Horace 
(III.  viii.  19,)  comprises  references  to  many  of  the  particulars  now  enumerated: 

1  The  tecbnlealitfes  concerning  the  making  and  coxnponnding  of  wines  will  be  found  scat- 
tered over  the  works  of  the  Scn'ptorM  de  Re  Jtutifea,  Cato,  Varro,  and  Columella;  in  the 
collection  entitled  Geoponica ;  and  In  the  lifioria  KaluraUs  of  Pliny,  especially  XIV.  6.  seH* 
Much  curioun  and  interesting  information  Is  contained  in  HBUDeasox's  ^uCeiy  o/XncMrf 
and  Modem  Winea. 


Re  iUm  anno  redeunte  Tunis, 
Corticcm  adstrictnin  l^ca  deiiioTcbit 
Anplioraa  ftamnm  blD«ce  iiucicuue 
CcmtDla  Tails. 

Cmnp.  IlL  izi.  1.  7.  xiTiii.  7.     The  annexed  cut,  taken  ti«m  the  liga  of  a 

wine  ibop  b  Pompeii,  rcpresenu  ilie  ocdinarf  ah^  of  tbe  Amphorae,  tbe  mode 

of  tnnqxirting  than)  from  place  to 

pUce,  and  the   poeition   io  which 

thej   wen  slorMl   in   the   cellars, 

either  imbedded  in  the  gronad  or 

lousing  against  the  walls. 

Obaerre  that  Maitum  ii  strictly 
the  iweet  juice  of  the  grape  before 
it  hid  uDdergone  any  chemical 
chaoge,  although  this  word  ia 
sometimes  used  tooKly  fur  wine, 
u  when  Martial  (L  19,}  ipcake 
of — In  VaticartiM  candita  mjuta 
eadi$;  alter  fermeutatioQ  it  became 

Vinum ;  if  the  fermentation  was  pushed  too  far,  or  if  tbe  wine  was  kept 
loo  long,  it  was  changed  into  Acelum;  the  vinegar  itielf  in  proceaa  of 
time  nnderwent  decompoaitioa  and  was  tramformed  into  an  imipid  use- 
ku  liquor  to  which  the  name  Vappa  was  given.  Henca  the  latter 
term  is  aometimea  employed  to  denote  wine  of  the  most  miserable  qualil;,  (Hot. 
S.  n.  iii.  144,)  and  sometimea,  figaralively,  a  fool  or  a  good-for-nothing  repro- 
bate (Dor.  S.  1.  1.  103.     Pen.  S.  V.  77.) 

Miatian  was  preserred  from  fennentatiou  by  boiling,  and  Tns  dislingoished 
by  different  names  according  to  the  degree  of  iospinatiou.  IHiea  boiled  down 
to  two-thiida  of  its  oridnal  balk,  it  became  CarsBxaa,  to  one-half  DeJruOan, 

one-third  Sapa,  and  theae  jeUiea  were  used  for  a  great  nnmber  of  domestk) 


■fterif 


ripe  grapes,  instead  of  b^g  conveyed  at  oi 
zpoaed  to  the  rays  of  the  son  nntil  partially 
wines,  called  Vinum  Diachgtum  and  I^um  PoMvtn,  were  mannlaetaied. 

In  consequence  of  tbe  nnmerons  helcrogeneoos  lobstancea  mixed  with  the 
newly  made  wine  when  tranaTerred  to  the  AmpJiora,  it  was  always  necessary  to 
filter  it  (Dtfiueare — Liquare — Cohre — Saccare)  before  it  was  used,  and  this 
was  efiected  by  passing  it  tilher  through  a  woollen  bag  {Saeaa  vinarius)  or  a 
metal  strainer  perforated  with  small  holes,  (Co/ihd  vinariunt,')  and  in  order  to 
cool  it  by  the  same  operation,  it  became  common  to  fill  the  Sacetu  or  Colum  with 
snow.  Hence  we  find  two  epigrams  of  Martial  (XIV.  lOa  101,)  with  tha 
Lemmata,  Colum  Nivarium  anaSacciu  Nivariiu.  On  the  other  hand,  win* 
mixed  with  hot  water  was  a  favonrite  beverage,  (Martial.  L  12.  Till.  68,)  and 
a  very  ingenious  vessel,  oonstmcted  upon  the  principle  of  a  modem  tea-um,  has 
been  found  at  Fompdi,  blended,  it  is  believed,  to  ke^  the  water  or  tbe  mixture 
hot  at  table.  The  ThermopoUa  mentioned  by  Flauloe  '  were  nnqneationably 
taverns  where  hot  mulled  wine  was  sold ;  bat  it  may  b«  doubWd  whether  the 
word*  of  the  dramatist  ap(dy  to  Boman  nsagea. 

I  CMaoL  IL  UL  11  Kud  II  tL  M  TtId.  IV.  111.  1. 
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MtdsHM  waa  a  term  applied  to  two  different  oombinations ;  1.  To  a  mixtmc 
of  honej  with  the  finest  Mustum  taken  fresh  from  the  Lacus  (Colomell.  Xlll. 
41.)  2.  To  a  mixture  of  honej  and  wine — Muhum  ex  vetere  vino  utUissmMm 
tPhn.  H.N.  XXII.  4.) 

The  finest  Italian  wines  were  all  the  growth  of  Campania,  and  of  these  tlie 
Caecvbum  firom  the  poplar  swamps  of  Amyclae,  ancieutlj  held  the  fi»t  place, 
bnt  before  the  time  of  Pliny  it  had  been  superseded  bj  the  Setinwn.  The 
Falentum  and  the  Massicum,  from  the  southern  slopes  of  the  hills  wbidi  diride 
Campania  from  Latium,  held  the  next  rank ;  the  vineyards  of  YesuTius  were 
also  very  celebrated,  and  the  Calenum^  the  Surrentinum^  and  the  Fundamm^ 
all  enjoyed  high  reputation.  Of  those  not  Campanian,  the  Albanum  stood 
first,  {Albani  veteris  pretiosa  senectus,)  and  among  the  poorest  were  the 
Sabinuniy  the  Vaticanuniy  and  the  Veientanum, 

Greek  wines  also  were  imported  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  meet  esteemed 
being  the  Thasiuniy  the  Chiujn^  the  Leshium,  the  Cyprium,  and  the  Ciazome- 
niunL 

Trlcllnlnin. — In  early  times,  the  whole  family  eat  together  in  the  Atrittm^ 
or  public  room ;  but  when  mansions  were  built  upon  a  large  scale,  one  or  more 
spacious  banqueting  halls  commonly  formed  part  of  the  plan,  such  apartmenti 
being  classed  under  the  general  title  of  Triclinia.  The  word  Triclinium,  how- 
ever, in  its  strict  signification,  denotes  not  tlie  apartment,  bnt  a  set  of  low  divaos 
or  conches  grouped  round  a  table ;  these  couches,  according  to  the  usual  arrange- 
ment, being  tliree  in  number,  and  arranged 
as  represented  in  the  annexed  figure.  A,  B.  C, 
are  the  three  couches  (Lecti — Lecti  Tri- 
cbniares^)  the  space,  M,  was  occupied  bj 
the  table,  (Mensa,)  and  the  side,  Z,  left  open 
C  for  the  attendants  to  put  down  and  remove  the 
dishes.  Each  conch  was  calculated  to  hold 
three  persons,  although  four  might  be ' 
squeezed  in,  and  since  it  was  expected  that 
each  couch  would  have  at  least  oneoocD- 
pant,  the  saying  arose,  that  the  company  at 
a  Coena  should  not  exceed  the  number  of 
the  Muses,  nor  fall  short  of  the  number  of 
the  Graces.  Men  always  reclined  at  table  (and  thus  Accumbere  s.  DiKumhen 
Mensae  was  the  established  phrase)  resting  on  the  left  elbow,  their  bodies  slightly 
elevated  by  cushions,  (pulvini,)  and  their  limbs  stretched  out  at  full  length. 
Thus  the  individual  who  lay  at  1  on  the  couch  A  had  his  limbs  extended  behind 
the  body  of  the  individual  who  lay  at  2,  the  head  of  the  latter  being  opponte 
to  the  breast  of  the  former.  In  like  manner  the  limbs  of  A  2,  extended  helind 
the  body  of  A  3,  whose  head  was  opposite  to  the  breast  of  A  2,  and  so  for  tbe 
two  other  couches. 

The  couch  A  was  termed  Summus  (Lectus) — B,  Meditts  (Lectus) — C,  InaUt 
{Lectusy)  and  the  three  places,  1,  2,  3,  on  each  couch  and  the  individoab 
who  occnpied  them  were  in  like  manner  termed  respectively  Sumnmy 
Medius^  Imus,  Hence  the  person  who  occupied  A  1  was  said  Diicumbert 
Summus  in  SummOy  or  simply  Discumhere  Summus — A  2,  D.  Meditts  is 
Swnmo — A  3,  D.  Imus  in  Summo — B  1,  Summus  in  Media — C  2,  Mei^ 
in  Imoy  and  so  for  the  rest.  The  couch  A  was  considered  the  most  honoor- 
able,  B  the  second,  C  the  lowest ;  and  the  numbers  1)  2, 8,  indicate  the  preoedeDoe 
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of  the   different  places  on  each  oonch.    To  the  order  thna  doBcribed  then 
waa  one  exception,  the  most  honourable  phice  at  the  whole  table  was  B  8,  the 
Imus  in  Medio,  and  as  this  was  always  assigned  to  the  Gonsnl  when  he 
vraa  among  the  gnests,  it  was  named  Locus  Consularis.    The  master  of  the 
house,  in  order  that  he  might  be  as  near  as  possible  to  the  great  man,  nsnallj 
-occupied  G  1,  that  is,  he  was  Summus  in  Imo,    When  the  relative  position  of 
two  individuals  upon  the  same  couch  was  described,  the  one  who  occupied  the 
more  honourable  position  was  said  Discumbere  superior^  or  D.  supra  alterum^ 
the  other  Discumbere  inferior^  or  D.  infra  alteram.    If  we  apply  what  has 
been  said  above  to  the  well-known  description  of  the  Coena  Nasidieni^  given 
by  Horace,  (S.  II.  viiL)  we  shall  see  that  the  different  personages  mentioned  were 
arranged  as  follows: — A  1,  Horace;    A  2,  Yiscus  Thnrinns;    A  3,  Varius; 
B   1   and  2,  Vibidius  and  Servilius  Balatro,  the  two  Umbrae^  i.e.  uninvited 
fiesta  whom  Maecenas  had  brought  along  with  him ;  B  3,  Maecenas,  in  the 
Lociis  Consularis ;  C  1,  Nomentanus,  who  acted  as  a  sort  of  master  of  cere- 
monies, and  therefore  took  the  place  of  Nasidienus,  who  was  G  2 ;  G  3,  Pordus. 
A  still  more  interesting  example  is  afforded  by  the  account  given  in  a  fragment 
of  Sallust,  preserved  by  Servius,  (Ad  Yirg.  ^n.  I.  702,)  of  the  arrangement  of 
the  guests  in  the  banquet,  given  by  Perpema,  at  which  Sertorius  was  murdered 
— Igitur  discubere :  Sertorius  inferior  in  medio ;  super  eum  L.  Fabius  HiS' 
paniensis  senator  ex  proscriptis ;  in  summo  Antonius  ft  infra  scriba  Sertorii 
Versius;  et  alter  scriba  Maecenas  in  imo  medius  inter  Tarquinium  ct  domi" 
num  Perpemam.     In  this  case  there  were  two  persons  only  on  the  Summus 
Lectus^  and  two  on  the  Medius  Lectus^  of  whom  Sertorius,  the  great  man, 
was  inferior.     Guriously  enough,  Servius  adduces  this  passage  to  prove  that 
in  ancient  times  the  middle  place  upon  the  conch  belonged  to  the  master  of  the 
house,  while  it  distinctly  shows  that  Perpema  was  Summus  in  Imo.^ 

It  is  to  be  ob8er\'ed  that,  down  to  the  imperial  times  at  least,  women  sat  at 
table,  and  the  grammarians  assure  us  that  such  was  the  practice  among  men 
aUo  at  a  remote  period.*  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  point  out  that  at 
the  Epulum  lovisy  luno  and  Minerva  were  placed  upright,  while  love  was 
extended  on  a  couch,  and  that  a  solemn  feast  in  honour  of  goddesses  waa  temied 
Sellistemium,  (p.  31>3.) 

ArrangemeBt  •ffhe  C^eaa. — A  complete  banquet  (Coena  recta)  waa 
composed  of  three  parts. 

1.  Gustus  s.  Gustatio  s.  Promulsis,  consisting  of  objects  intended  to  provoke 
rather  than  to  satisfy  the  appetite,  such  as  lettuces,  shell-fish,  and  especially 
€Lrcrs,  (Pluu  £p.  I.  15,)  to  wiiich  was  frequently  added  a  cup  of  wine  sweetened 
wiih  honey,  {mulsumy)  and  flavoured  with  aromatic  herbs,  this  last  being  strictly 
the  Promulsis. 

2.  The  Coena  proper,  consisting  of  several  courses.  Each  course  was  brought 
up  upon  a  tray  called  Ferculum^  and  hence  the  number  of  Fercula  decided  the 
number  of  courses,  which  varied  according  to  circumstances ;  thus  we  are  told 
of  Augustus — Coenam  ternis  Ferculis^  autycum  abundantissime^  senis  praebebat^ 
(Suet.  Octav.  74,)  and  Juvenal  exdaims  (S.  L  95)  .  .  .  QMis  Fercula  Septem 
s»  Secreto  coenavit  avusf — ^The  word  Missus  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  when 
it   is  recorded  of  Pertinax — quotquot  essent  amtct,  Tiovem  Jihras  camis  per 

1  We  hftTe  followed  Becker  In  describing  the  jpoiltlon  of  the  different  eonchei ,  and  the 
erranfement  of  the  guests  upon  the  Trielinium,  slthongh  his  Tiews  differ  Arom  those  of  most 
ot'  the  earlier  writers  on  conririal  antiquities.  The  position  of  the  Locu»  Comularii  !• 
determined  by  a  passage  In  Plutarch,  Sjrrapos.  L  9L 

S  VaL  Max.  11.  L  2.    Serv.  ad  Virg.  Sxl  L  21&  712. 
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tres  Miuus  ponehat  (Capitolin.  Pertin.  12) — and  of  Elagabaliu — CeUbracii 
item  tale  conviuium  ut  apud  amicos  singulos  singuU  Missus  appararentmr 
(Lamprid.  Elagab.  30.)  liepositoria,  mentioned  occasionally  in  Pllnj,  appear 
to  have  been  stands  upon  which  dishes  or  drinking  vessels  were  placed,  but  to 
have  been  different  from  the  Fercttla  (Plin.  ILN.  XVIII.  35.  XXIII.  11. 
XXVIII.  2.) 

3.  Mensae  Secundae^  consisting  of  cakes,  sweetmeats,  (BeUaria^)  and  fruit 
of  all  kinds. 

The  fact  that  the  repast  commenced  M-ith  eg^  and  ended  with  fruit  ^ve  rise 
to  the  proverb— il&  Ovo  usque  ad  AIala,  (Uor.  S.  I.  iii.  G.  comp.  Cic.  ad 
Fam.  IX.  20.)  i.c/rom  beginning  to  end. 

The  various  dishes  were  set  in  order  on  the  Fercuhim^  and  the  whole  arrange- 
ments of  the  banquet  conducted  by  a  superintendent  named  Strucior^  while  tl» 
carving  was  performed  with  jgraceful  gestures  by  a  person  called  Carptor  or 
Scissor^  who  had  been  regularly  educated  by  a  profesor  of  the  art.  We  infer 
from  a  passage  in  Juvenal,  (S.  V.  120,)  who  is  our  great  authority  upon  this 
subject,  that  the  offices  of  Structor  and  Carptor  were  commonly  united  in  the 
same  individual. 

Spoons  {Cochlearia — Ligulae)  are  occasionally  mentioned,  but  knives  and 
forks  for  the  use  of  the  guests  were  altogether  unknown.  Each  one  most, 
therefore,  have  helped  himself,  and  torn  his  food  into  morsels  with  his  fingers, 
(Ovid.  A.  A.  III.  736,)  as  is  the  practice  in  the  East  at  this  day.  Hence, 
before  the  meal  commenced,  and  probably  at  its  termination  also,  slaves  went 
round  with  vessels  of  water  for  washing  the  hands,  and  towela  {Mantelia)  for 
drying  them,  (Virg.  6.  IV.  376.  Mn.  701  ^  but  the  guesto  brought  with  them 
their  own  napkins  {Mappae,)  Horace,  (S.  II.  viii.  11,)  when  describing  tlie 
banquet  of  Nasidienus,  notices,  that  when  one  of  the  courses  was  removed,  a 
slave — Gausape  purpurea  menaam  pertersit — which  seems  to  prove  that  table- 
cloths were  not  known  at  that  period,  and,  when  Lampridins  wrote,  it  was 
believed  that  they  were  first  introduced  under  Hadrian  (Lamprid.  Elagab.  27. 
Alex.  Sev.  37.) 

Itaiaklar  Caat«Bis— Drinking  Tcsacls,  Ae. — ^The  Romans  seldom  drank 
their  wine  pure,  (A/erum,)  but  usually  mixed  it  with  water,  hot  or  cold,  whidi, 
when  called  for,  was  handed  to  them  (Frigida  non  desit^  non  deerit  calda 
petentiy  Martial.  XIV.  105)  in  jugs  called  C/rceo/i  Afmw^ratom  (Martial.  Ibid.) 
by  the  slaves  in  attendance,  those  who  were  employed  in  such  services  by  the 
wealthy  being  often  beautifril  boys  brought  friom  the  East  {Flos  Asiae^  luv.  S.  Y. 
56,)  and  purchased  for  immense  sums.  The  relative  proportions  of  the  wine  and 
the  water  were  regulnted  by  the  addition  of  a  ccrtam  number  of  Cyathi^  of  wins 
to  a  fixed  quantity  of  water  in  the  Poctdum  or  drinking  cup,  the  precise  num- 
ber of  Cyathi  being  determined  by  various  considerations.  Thus  Horace,  in  one 
of  his  Bacchanalian  Odes,  (C.  IH.  xix.  11,)  proposes  to  take  the  numbo*  either 
of  the  Graces  or  of  the  Muses  as  the  standard — tribus  aut  novem^^Miscentor 
Cyathis  pocula  commodis — vindicating,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  former  com- 
bination was  the  more  prudent ;  and  in  another  passage  when  callung  upon  ICae- 
cenas  to  drink  deep  in  honour  of  his  friend^s  escape,  he  hyperbolicsdly  exobums 
— iStim«,  Maecenas^  Cyathos  amici^^Sospitis  centunu  When  it  was  proposed 
to  drink  the  health  of  any  one,  it  was  not  nnconmion  to  take  a  Cyaihus  of  wine 
for  every  letter  in  the  name,  as  in  the  epigram  upon  Cains  lulins  Proonlus, 
quoted  from  Martial  in  page  464,  and  again  we  find  (1. 72) — Naevia  tex  Cya* 

1  Th«  Qfotinu,  M  we  have  Men  ftbovv,  p.  464,  was  one-twelfUi  of  thm  SssUuim 
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this,  $epUm  Imtina  hibatursBQuinque  Lycos,  Lyde  quatttor,  Ida  tribus}  Wlien 
any  one  was  toasted  in  this  manner,  Bene  was  prefixed  to  his  name,  as  we  leani 
firom  Tibolios  (II.  L  S) — Sed,  Bene  Mbssalam,  sua  quisque  adpocula  dicat 
— and  from  the  lively  scene  in  the  Pcrsa  of  Plautus  (Y.  L  18). 

A  sommo  septenis  Gyathis  oommitto  hosludos:  move  manus:  propers, 
Paegnium!  tarde  Cyathos  mihidas:  cedo  sane:  Benk  mihi,  Benb  vobis,  Bexb 

AMICAE  MEAB. 

When  a  person  drank  wine  tvith  another,  he  first  tasted  of  the  cap  himself,  and 
then  handed  it  to  his  friend  with  the  words  Propino  tUn,  (Cic.  Tosc.  1. 40,  Inv.  S. 
V.  127,)  receiving  his  in  retnm.  It  mast  be  understood  that  Cyathtts  always 
indicates  a  measnre  for  adjusting  the  proportions  of  the  wine  and  the  water,  and 
never  a  drinking  cap.  The  general  woi-d  for  the  latter  is  PociUum,  bat  Pocula 
were  distinguished  by  avast  variety  of  names,  according  to  the  forms  which  they 
assumed,  such  as  Calices — Canlhari — CarcJiesia-^Uiboria — OduUi — Pate^ 
rae — Phialae — Scyphi — TrientaUa — TruUae,  and  many  others.  The  mate- 
rials of  which  they  were  composed  were  also  greatly  diversified.  Pocula  of 
wood,  (Jagina,  &c.,)  of  pottery,  (^^i/ia,)  and  of  glass,  (yitrea,)  were  in  every- 
day use.  More  precious  were  those  of  rock  crystal,  (crystaUina,)  of  amber, 
(capaces  Heliadum  crustas,  luv.  S.  V.  37,)  and  of  the  precious  metals,  {argen- 
tea — aurea,)  the  latter  being  frequently  decorated  with  chasings,  {Toreumaia^) 
or  with  figures  in  high  relief^  {Crustae — Emblemata,)  or  with  precious  stones, 
(Calices  gemmaii — Aurwn  gemmatum,)^  What  the  Vasa  Murrhinaj  the 
most  highly  valued  of  all,  may  have  been,  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  decide, 
but  tliey  were  certainly  brought  from  the  East,  and,  judging  from  tlie  expres- 
sions of  Propertius  (lY.  v.  26) — Murrheaque  in  Parthis  pocula  coctafocis — 
may  very  probably  have  been  poroelam. 

Under  ordinary  drcnmstances,  each  guest  would  mix  the  wine  and  water  in 
his  own  cup  {temperare  poculum)  so  as  to  suit  his  individual  taste,  but  when 
the  Coena  was  succeeded  by  a  regular  Commissatio,  then  the  wine  and  water 
were  mixed  for  the  whole  company  in  a  large  bowl  called  Crater,  from  which 
the  Pocula  were  filled.  In  this  case  the  strength  of  the  beverage,  the  toasts  to 
be  dnmk,  and  all  other  matters  connected  with  the  festivities,  were  regulated  by 
one  of  the  party,  who  was  formally  elected  to  the  office  of  Arbiter  BiSetidi,  (the 
Ivf^vwriet^Xfii  of  the  Greeks,)  i.e.  Master  of  the  Revels.  The  choice  was  usually 
determined  by  throwing  the  dice — Quern  Venus  arbitrums^Dicet  bibendi  (Hor. 
G.  II.  vii.  25,)  and  again — Nee  regna  vini  sortiere  taUs  (I.  v.  18)— which 
leads  us  to  speiJc  of  the 

csaineM  of  Chance  and  other  amusements  which  were  fi^uently  introduced 
after  the  Coena,    The  dice  used  by  the  Romans  were  of  two  kinds: — 

1.  Tesserae,  (Kvfioi,)  which  were  regular  cubes  corresponding  in  every 
respect  with  modem  dice. 

2.  Tali,  (dar^ayaJiot,)  which  were  of  an  oblong  shape,  and  rounded  at  the 
two  ends,  so  that  they  oonld  not  rest  upon  either  of  these.  They  were,  therefore, 
marked  upon  four  sides  only,  and  bore  the  numbers  I.  III.  lY.  Yl. — ^I.  and  YI. 
being  on  opposite  sides. 

Tesserae  and  TaU  alike  were  thro\m  from  a  cylindrical  box,  called  FritiUus 
6,  Phiirus  8.  Pyrgus  s.  Turricula,  upon  a  board  called  Abacus  s.  Alveus,  or 
simply  Tabula  (sc  hisoria,)    The  best  throw  was  termed  Venus  s.  Casus 

I  Comp.  OTid.  Fast.  III.  S32.    Plant  Stieh.  Y.  Ir.  ^4.  31). 

t  See  Olc  In  Verr.  IV.  IS  Mqq.    luv.  S.  L  7&    Mnrtial.  XIV.  10».  111.  Wh. 
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Venereia  8.  lactus  Venereus,  the  wont  Camg.  The  node  of  plajing,  Iwnefcr, 
mtm  different  aoeordmg  as  Tesserae  or  Tali  were  used. 

In  pla3ring  with  Tesserae^  it  appears  that,  generally,  althongh  periiape  not 
invariably,  the  person  who  threw  the  highest  number  won,  which  was  tenned 
by  the  Greeks,  vMt9Tof5o7iipl»  ip»l^u9.  Hence,  it  was  the  lactus  Venenn 
%%'hen  all  the  dice  came  up  sixes,  (Smiones^)  and  the  Cams  when  they  all  oanN 
up  aces,  ( Uniones,)  and  thus  Cants  is  used  in  a  general  sense  for  an  aa 
whether  in  Tesserae  or  TaU  (Suet.  Oct.  71.)  Any  number  of  Tesserae  miglit 
■be  employed,  but  three  was  the  usual  number,  as  we  see  fitun  the  Greek  proreii 
^  T^i{  f  g  tf  Tft'f  »t/i3o<,  which  Becker  has  rightly  explained  to  mean,  Aret 
sixes  or  three  aces^  i.e.  all  or  nothing. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  always  played  with  four  TaU,  neither  moie  nor 
less,  for  here  it  was  reckoned  the  lactus  Venereia  when  they  all  came  op 
different,  (Martial.  XIY.  14,)  and  the  Cants  when  they  all  came  up  the  ssme. 
In  a  game  of  Tali,  described  by  Suetonius,  (Octav.  71,)  whoever  threw  a  ax 
or  an  ace  put  a  Denarius  into  the  pool  for  each  six  and  each  aoe  ao  throva, 
and  this  went  on  until  some  one  threw  the  Venus,  which  swept  the  boaid. 

Alea  may  signify  a  die^  as  in  the  exclamation  of  Julius  Oaesar,  when  pasring 
the  Rubicon — lacta  Alea  esto,  (Suet.  lul.  82,)  but  is  more  commonly  used  to 
mean  gambling  in  general,  and  especially  those  games  of  chance  in  which  money 
was  staked  and  dice  were  used.  Such  amusements  were  forbidden  by  law  ai 
early  at  least  as  the  time  of  Cicero,  except  during  the  festive  license  of  tfae 
Saturnalia,  and  professed  gamblers  (Aleatores)  were  always  looked  upon  as 
<lisrepntable,  but  the  enactments  for  the  suppression  of  this  vice  do  not  ^pear 
to  have  been  at  any  time  rigidly  enforced,  and,  under  many  emperors,  woe 
^Utogether  neglected.^ 

Other  games  of  a  less  objectionable  character  are  occasionanj  mentioosd. 
Such  are  the  Ludus  Latrunculorum  and  the  Ludus  duodedm  Scriptonm, 
The  former,  which  by  some  scholars  has  been  compared  to  chess,  and  by  others  to 
draughts,  is  described  at  considerable  length  in  the  Panegyric  on  Calpomiiii 
Piso,  attributed  to  Saleius  Bassus,  and  is  alluded  to  more  than  once  by  Orii 
The  men  were  called  Calculi,  Milites,  Latrones,  Latrunculi,  were  made  of  glasii 
and  were  of  different  colours.'  The  latter  has  been  supposed  to  resemble  baok- 
^mmon,  because  the  movements  of  the  pieces  were  to  a  certain  extent  r^^olsted 
£y  throwing  dice.* 

We  may  also  mention  the  games  of  Odd  and  Even,  (Luderepar  Imparl 
tvhich  was  by  no  means  confined  to  children,  as  we  might  suppose  from  the 
words  of  Horace,  (S.  U.  iii.  48,)  being  sometimes  introduced  along  with  Ta& 
Jit  the  banquet,  (Suet.  Oct.  71;)  of  Pitch  and  Toss,  in  which  Uie  aywu 
Capita  aut  Navia,  in  allusion  to  the  devices  on  the  As,  (Macrob.  S.  I.  7;)  and 
of  Micare,  {Digitis,)  which  is  identical  with  the  modem  Morra,  so  popular 
among  the  lower  classes  in  Southern  Italy  (Cio.  de  N.  D.  41.  de  Off.  19.  SaeL 
Octav.  18.     Calpum.  Ed.  II.  25.) 

Chapleta. — ^Towards  the  dose  of  the  Coena,  before  the  drinking  (^Oompo- 
iatio)  fairly  commenced,  chaplets  or  garlands  (Serta—'Coronae — CoroOae) 
were  distributed  among  the  guests.  At  what  period  the  custom  of  wearing 
these  was  first  introduced  it  is  impossible  to  determine,  but  an  aneodote  told  bf 

I  Cic  Fhiiipp.  II.  S3.  Hor.  a  IlL  xziv.  68.  Digest  XI.  ▼.  1.  Moq.  llartUl.  IT.  14.  T. 
•4.  XI  <L     luv.  8.  I.  89.  XIV.  4. 

S  OTid.  A.  A.  IL  207.  IIL  35  Trist  XL  477.    Seneo.  de  Tranq,  U.    MartiaL  XIV.  17.10. 

a  Cic.  mfi.  Noil  ■.▼.  Seripta,  {k  110.  ed.  Oerl.  Orid.  A.  A.  U.  aOSL  III.  aC3L  OBiiitiL  LO 
JU.&  ^ 
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Vlmj  (in.  8.)  proves  that  it  prerailed  as  early  as  the  leoond  Pimio  War.^  They 
were  originally  aasnined  not  merely  for  ornament,  or  to  gratify  the  senses,  bat  from 
a  belief  that  the  odour  of  certain  plants  neafcratized  the  intoxicating  properties 
of  winCf  and  hence  we  find  that  they  were  formed  not  of  firagrant  flowers  alone^ 
such  as  roses  or  violets,  bnt  of  parsley,  ivy,  myrtle,  and  various  other  plants, 
simple  or  combined  .  ,  .  ,  est  in  horto  »b  Phyllis  nectendis  Apium  coronis=^ 
Est  Hederae  vis  (Hor.  G.  lY.  xi.  8.)  •  •  •  Quis  udo  >»  Deproperare  Apio 
coronas »-  Curatve  Myrto  (11.  vii.  23.)  But  after  the  habit  was  once 
established  such  considerations  were  altogether  thrown  aside,  so  that  in  winter 
artifidal  ohaplets,  called  Coronae  JEgyptiae  s.  hibemae^  made  of  colonred  horn, 
^ramento  e  comibus  Hncto,)  or  of  dyed  silks,  (e  veste  serica  versicohresy)  or 
of  copper  foil,  plated,  or  gilded,  (e  lamina  aerea  tenui  inaurata  aut  argentata^) 
were  substituted.  To  the  last  mentioned,  those  of  copper  foil,  the  double 
diminutive  CoroUarium  was,  according  to  Pliny,  properly  applied,  on  account 
of  the  great  tenuity  of  the  metallic  leaves. 

Sometimes  the  materials  employed  were  phdted  together,  (Coronae  plectilesy) 
sometimes  pinned  or  pasted  together,  (Coronae  pactiUs^  sometimes  sewed 
together,  (Coronae  sutiles,')  sometimes  tied  together  with  coloured  ribbons  termed 
Lemnisciy  or  with  strips  of  lime-tree  bark  (Phityrae  coronarum  Lemniscis  cs- 
kbres,  Flin.  H.N.  xvi.  4.),  and  sometimes  a  simple  tendril  of  ivy  or  a  sprig  of 
myrtle  sufficed,  without  any  previous  preparation — DispUcent  nexae  Philyra 
coronae  ....  SimpUci  Myrto  nihil  adlabores  (Hor.  C.  I.  xxxviii.  2.  5.) 

The  artificial  chaplets  of  copper  foil  worn  at  banquets  must  be  distinguished 
from  CoroUaria,  made  of  the  precious  metals,  with  Lemnisci  to  match,  which 
are  said  to  have  been  first  introduced  by  Crassus,  and  bestowed  by  him  on  the 
succeflsful  competitors  at  his  games.  Soon  after  this  it  seems  to  have  become  a 
common  practice  to  bestow  such  tokens  of  approbation  upon  actors  and  other 
public  performers  who  had  distinguished  themselves,  and  hence  the  word 
CoroUarium  is  used  in  a  general  sense  to  denote  something  given  beyond  what 
is  strictly  due,  a  gratuity  or  donation — Corollariuk  si  additum  praeter  quam 
quod  debitum  eius:  vocabulum  fictum  a  Corollis,  quod  eae,  cum  placerent 
actoresy  in  scena  dari  solitae  Varro  L.L.  V.  §  178.  Phaedr.  V.  vii.  84.  For 
examples  see  Cic  in  Yerr.  II.  50.  lY.  22.  Senea  de  Ben.  YI.  17.  Suet. 
Octav.  46.« 

Perfaoies. — Not  less  essential  than  Coronae  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  a  ban- 
•qnet,  was  a  supply  of  perfumes.  The  taste  prevailed  fix>m  a  very  early  period 
among  the  Greeks,  was  first  developed  among  the  Romans  after  their  Asiatic 
<»nqttests,  so  that  about  a  century  later,  B.G.  89,  the  Gensors,  P.  Licmius  Grassus, 
4md  L.  lulius  Gaesar,  found  it  necessary  to  issue  an  ordinance — Ne  quis  venderet 
unguenta  exotica  (Plin.  H.  N.  XXI.  8.  comp.  Aul.  Gell.  YII.  12.)  and  towards 
the  dose  of  the  republic  amounted  to  a  passion.  The  ancients  being  unacquainted 
with  the  art  of  distillation,  their  only  vehicle  for  odorous  essences  was  oil,  and 
-hence  perfumes  of  every  description  were  comprehended  under  the  general  term 

1  The  ornaxnenUl  Corona  seems  to  baTe  originated  in  a  simple  band  called  Stropkium  or 
HrojJwilum^  worn  round  the  head  to  confine  the  hair.  Thus  Flin.  H.  N.  XXL  8.  7«»im- 
<tribtu  (so.  eoronit)  uUUmtur  aniiqui.  stropbia  apprUante»:  und*  nata  sraopHiOLiL 

>  Most  of  the  particnlars  glTen  aboT»  with  regard  to  Coronae  are  talcen  from  Pliny  H.  K. 
!XXL  1  seqa  A  great  roais  of  carious  matter  will  be  found  in  Athenaens  XV.  S— Si.  8eo 
also  Pint  Sjmpos.  IIL  1.  Plaut  Bacehid  L  L  37.  Pseud.  V.  IL  8.  Orid.  Fast  L  403.  II. 
789.  V.  334.  Martial  V.  6a  IX.  91.  X.  10  Petron.  Arb.  60.  Paul.  Diac  s.  ▼.  ConOa  pu  OS. 
With  respect  to  Lemnisei  seo  Paul  Diaa  s.t.  p.  115.  Serv.  ad  Vlrg.  £n.  Y.  M8L  Capitolin. 
Ver.  t.  The  Lfmnheut  was  generally  regarded  as  an  ornamental  addition  not  essential  to 
4he  Conma.    Plin.  H.N.  XXL  &  comp  Cic  pro  Rose.  Amerin  35. 
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Unguenta.  Of  these  there  was  an  immeDse  variety  obtained  from  all  manner  of 
sweet  smelling  herbs  and  flowers,  and  large  quantities  were  consnmed  for 
anointing  the  body,  an  operation  which  many  performed  regularly  three  times 
a-day  (Senec.  £p.  LXXXYL) — ^before  taking  exercise,  after  taking  exercise,  and 
ader  the  bath.  The  coarser  kinds  were  kept  in  large  shells  f  .  .  .  .  JwuU 
capacibus  »»  Unguenta  conchis  ....  Hor.  G.  II.  vii.  22.)  or  bottles  of 
swelling  globular  form  called  AmpuUae;^  the  finer  sorts,  which  were  very  costly, 
being  extracted  from  rare  plants  imported  from  the  most  distant  regions 
of  the  £ast,'  were  kept  in  small  flasks,  made  of  a  species  of  gypsum  oiled 
Lapis  AUibastrites  s.  Onychites  s.  Onyx,  which  was  believed  to  possess  the 
property  of  preserving  their  fragrance  from  being  dissipated — Lapidem  Alabast'- 
triten  ....  cavant  ad  vasa  unguentaria  qtumiam  optime  servare  incorrupta 
dicitur  (Plin.  H.  N.  XXXY.  12.)  Such  a  flask  was  termed  Alabastron  or  Onyx^ 
aud  was  shaped  with  a  long  narrow  neck,  which  allowed  the  contents  to  escape 
drop  by  drop  only,  so  that  when  it  was  desired  to  obtain  the  whole  at  once,  it 
was  necessaxy  to  break  off  the  neck,  a  drcumstance  which  fully  explains  the 
passage  in  the  New  Testament,  where  the  woman  who  came  to  visit  our  Saviour 
is  represented  as  having  broken  the  ^^  Alabaster  box  of  very  precious  ointment.'* 
(St.  Matt.  xxvi.  7.  St.  Mark  xiv.  8). 

The  finer  Unguenta  were  introduced  at  a  banquet  along  with  the  Coronae^ 
and  these  two  luxuries  arc  constantly  mentioned  in  connection  with  each  other, 
aud  with  the  wine,  thus,  Horace,  C.  III.  xiv.  17. 


I,  pct«  ungusntum,  puer,  et  coronas 
Et  cadum  Marsi  memorem  duelll, 


and  again  II.  iii.  13, 

Hue  vina,  et  unguenta  et  nimium  brcvis 
Florcs  amoenae  ferre  lube  rosae.' 

The  perfumes,  when  handed  round,  were  applied  to  anoint  the  hair  and  face — 
cum  viterea  Apronius  caput  atque  os  suum  unguento  perfricaret  (Cic  in  Venr. 
III.  25.) — Saepe  coronatis  stillant  unguenta  capillis  (Ovid.  Heroid.  XXI.  161.) 
....  coronatus  nitentes=^Syrio  Malahathro  capillos  (Hor.  C.  II.  vii.  7.) 
and  they  sometimes  formed  Coronae  out  of  the  leaves  of  the  Nardus,  and 
steeped  these  in  the  liquid  odour — Lautissimum  quippe  hahetur  e  NardifoUis  eas 
(sc.  Coronas)  dari  ....  unguentis  madidas  (Plin.  H.N.  XXI.  3. 
comp.  Lucan.  Phars.  X.  164.)  They  were  not  content,  however,  with  applying 
them  externally,  but  actually  mixed  them  with  the  wine — At  hercle  iam  quidam  in 
potu  addunt  (Plin.  H.N.  XXIII.  8,)  or  poured  the  wine  into  the  shells  or  bottles 
containing  peifumed  oil,  and  drank  off  the  compound.  To  this  strange  practice 
we  find  allusions  both  in  Juvenal  and  Martial,  the  former  when  describing  a 
debauch,  mentions  among  other  characteristics  (S.  YI.  80S,) 

Cum  perfusa  mero  spumant  unguenta  Falemo, 
Cum  bibitur  Concha 

1  Cic.  de  Finn.  IV.  12.    Hor.  A.  P.  97.    Apulel.  Florid.  11.  991 

S  Among  these  the  far-famed  ?!artitu,  or  emphatically  Folium,  held  the  first  place*  theott 
Impregnated  with  it  beinj;  termed  Nnrrfinum  or  FoUntum. 

S  In  another  Ode.  IV.  xii.  II,  when  inviting  a  friend  to  join  Mm  in  making  the  neceasary 
preparations  for  a  jovial  party,  he  offers  to  supply  the  wine,  provided  Vlrgilius  will  contrlbut* 
the  perftime — Nardo  vina  merebere  ■■  2<!ardi  parvus  Onyx  €Uet*i  cadum  s  Qui  nunc  Sul/tMia 
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And  the  latter  has  the  following  epigram  on  an  Ampulla  which  bore  the  name 
of  the  celebrated  perfumer  Cosmus:— 

Hac  licet  in  gemma  qnae  servat  nominn  Coemi, 
Luxnriose,  bibas,  si  Foliata  sitis.— XIV.  110. 

Sometimes  the  wine  waa  flavoured  with  the  perfume  before  it  was  transferred  to 
the  Amphora,  and  of  such  Plautus  speaks  (Mil.  GL  III.  ii.  11) — Deprompsit 
Nardini  amphoram  ceUarius — ^wbero  Nardinum  is  wine  that  had  been  mixed 
with  Nard.* 

The  great  seat  of  the  manufacture  in  Italy  was  Capua,  where  a  whole  street 
or  quarter  called  Seplasia  was  occupied  by  the  Unguentarii.^ 

Riasic  Arc— The  presence  of  musicians  at  a  formal  banquet  seems  to  have 
been  considered  indispensable  from  a  very  early  period,  for  in  the  Aulularia 
of  Plautus,  Megadorus,  when  making  preparations  for  the  marriage  feasts 
to  be  held  in  his  own  house  and  in  that  of  his  intended  father-in-law,  hires 
and  sends  home  from  the  market  not  only  two  cooks,  but  also  two  female 
minstrels  (Tibicinae).  Singing  women  {Pgaltriae — Samhucistriae)  who 
accompanied  their  voices  with  the  Lyre,  were  introduced  at  a  somewhat 
later  epoch,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  republic  regular  concerts  (^Sym- 
phoniae)  were  performed  by  bands  of  youthful  choristers  {Pueri  symphony 
iacl)  trained  for  the  purpose.'  That  such  an  addition  to  the  pleasures  of 
the  table,  although  not  essential,  was  by  no  means  uncommon,  is  evident 
from  the  words  of  Horace  (A.  P.  274  comp.  Cic.  in  Verr.  III.  44). 

Ut  gratas  inter  mensas  Syinphonia  discors 

Et  crauum  iingnentum,  et  Sardo  cum  melle  papaver, 

Oflendont,  polerat  dud  quia  coena  aine  istit. 

Under  the  empire,  dsncing  girls  (^Saltatrices)  from  Spain  and  Syria,  were 
frequently  introduced,  whose  performances  seem  to  have  resembled  those  of  the 
AlmA^  still  common  in  the  East,  while  in  addition  to  these,  dwarfs,  tumblers, 
with  mountebanks  of  wery  description,  (iVani — Moriones^  &c.)  and  even 
gladiators,  displayed  their  feats.*  Sometimes,  however,  in  g^ver  society, 
more  intellectuaL  amusements  were  provided.  The  productions  of  celebrated 
poets  wero  rcdted  or  Sfmg,  just  as  in  ancient  times,  ballads,  reconnting  the 
glories  of  high-bom  warriors  had  been  chanted  by  boys  to  the  note  of  the  flute, 
or  repeated  without  music,  (assa  roce,)  and  sometimes  the  talents  of  an  Impro- 
visatore  were  exercised  to  the  admiration  of  his  hearers.' 

All  entertainments,  such  as  those  noticed  above,  whether  addressed  to  the  eye 
or  to  the  ear,  were  comprehended  under  the  Greek  term  Acroamata,  (e.g.  Suet. 
Vesp.  19,}  but  this  word  is  more  frequently  employed  to  signify,  not  the  per- 
formances themselves,  bat  the  persons  who  performed.  Thus  Suetonius  (Octav. 
74)  ssys  of  Augustus — Et  aut  acroamata  et  histriones  aut  etiam  triviaks  ex 
Circo  ludiosinterponehat  ac  frequentins  aretalogos-^and'Sej^  of  Atticus  (14) 
Nemo  in  convivio  eius  dliud  acroama  audivit  quam  anagnosten.  Taking  this 
m  connection  with  what  has  been  said  above  on  the  word  CoroUarium,  we  are 
enabled  to  understand  the  expressions  used  by  Cicero  (In  Verr.  lY.  221,)  when 
lecountmg  the  thefls  of  Verres  in  abstracting  flgures  from  drinking  cups — Hic\ 

1  Aa  In  th«  case  of  Coronatp  our  most  copious  sources  of  information  regarding  Unguenta 
are  Pliny  (XIIL  1.  seqq.)  and  Athenaeus  (XV.  34—47. ) 

S  Cla  deleg.  agr.  II.  34.  pro  Sest  8.     Plln.  H.  N.  XVI.  10  XXXIV.  11.    Val.  Max.  IX.  1. 

S  Plant  Aul.  L  !▼.  I.    Liv.  XXXIX.  6.    Cio.  Dir.  in  Q.  C.  17.  pro  Milon.  21. 

4  luT.  8.  XL  162.  seqa.    MartUI.  V.  78.  Maorolk  S.  IL  1.  Aul.  GelL  XIX. 

«  Cie  Tasrnl.  IV.  2.  Brut  19.  VaL  Max.  IL  i.  10.  Non.  s.t.  mw,  p.  hi.  ed.  Gerl.  Hor.  0> 
IV.  XT.  29.    luT.  S.  XL  n.    Cic.  pro  Artb.  & 
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ui/aSmm  Aeraama,  (Le.  s  hired  peribnncr  at  ft  bttiquet,)  ne  jum  CaroBtiriOf 
a  gratailTi)  dt  cornmio  dixedertt,  ibidem,  eonvivit  iiupeetatitSnit,  emUt' 
noia  avtUeada  curatti:.'' 

OlHslcfil  ■■■■rBiirau. — Ve  may  Uke  tbis  opportiinit;  of  nuning  tlis 
ransical  instramenU  in  general  use  among  the  Romans,  iFhetber  introduced  at 
banqneta  or  otberviM.  These  ma/  be  divided  into  tm>  claasea. 
1.  WiTul  InitnimaiU.  2.  Stringed  Iiatrumenlt. 
1.  Wind  Imtrumtnl*.  Bj  far  tbe  most  important  of  thoc  waa  tfae  Tibia, 
ifhich,  ID  anoient  times  at  leaat,  wiuaDeeenai7aacompaniment  to  ever^  solemn 
saoriEoe,  to  everj  dramatic  eihibitioa,  and  to  tdl  proixauona,  vhether  of  a  grsF* 
or  JoTia]  oharaoter. 

Temporibni  vetenun  Tibidnla  oins  aTonim 
Mbchiii,  et  In  mBgno  aempeT  honore  fait, 
Cantabat  fanls,  cantabat  Tibia  ludli, 
CutabU  moeada  Tibia  rnneribiu.— Ovfd.  Art.  VL  SG7. 
The  English  term  Flute  is  generallj  pvea  at  on  equivalent  tor  Tibia,  bat 
Clariontt,  or  Flageolet,  wonld  be  more  appropriate,  for,  while  the  Tibia  in  mt 
fkr  resembled  the  flute  that  it  was  a  cylindrical  tube,  perforated  with  holea,  aiiA 
frequenllj  made  of  box-wood, 

Prima  tcrebrato  per  rnra  Toramina  buio 
Vt  darat  effed  Tibia  long*  wnos— Oeii  Fast.  VL  897. 

h  WM  not  held  horizontally,  nor  were  the  notes  prodooed  by  blowing  into  od» 
of  the  holes,  but  it  was  held  vertically,  and  the  notes  were  produced  throngb 
the  medium  of  a  mouth-piece  (Ligula — y\imf.)     Horeover,  although  a  single 
TVria  was  fiequentlj  employed,  the  Romims,  judging  from  tbe  repRseutatitHi* 
m  andent  monuments,  generally  employed  a  combinatjon  of  two  ....  bi/orem 
dot  Tibia  cantum  (Tag.  JBo.  IX.  618.)— Sifpe  duat  pariter,  satpa  Monaidm 
Kabet  (m.  Tihioina,  MartiaL  XIT.  64.)      The  two  Tibiae  were  not,  however, 
joined  log:eiher  and  nnited  to  a  common  month- 
piece,  H9  in  our  double  Sageolet,  bat  each  was 
kept   distinct,  and   two  separate   mouth-piece* 
were  applied  to  the  lips  of  the  player,  wbich 
were  bound  round  ^viih  a  strap,  called  ^o^jSiis 
by  the  Greeks,  which  enabled  him  to  confine  and 
regulate  his  breath.     This  is  seen  diitinctiy  in  tbe 
annexed  figure  taken  Irom  a  painUng  at  Pompeii. 
Tibiae  were   formed  of  different  materials   ao- 
Gording  to  (he  purposes  \o  which  they  were  to 
be  applied — Nunc  Sactificae  Tuicomm  (tUnaey 
e  Biixo,  ludicrae  vernLoto,  Oss3»uque  annmu 
el  Argailo  fiant  (Plln.   H.N.  XVI.  36,)  and 
those  intended  for  the  theatre  were  sometimea 
of  such  larj^e  dimensions,  that  it  became  neooa- 
sary  to  houp  them  with  brass  riugs,  and  theD 
the  instrument  mast  have  been  analogoos  to  the 
modem  Hnutboy — in  ancient  limes,  says  Horace; 


1  Th»  TWa  Phnt 
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When  two  IVfiae  wm  nnited  in  this  manner,  that  which  was  held  in  the 
right  hand  waa  called  Tibia  Dextra^  or,  because  it  plajed  the  AJr  on  the  Treble- 
notes,  Tibia  Ineentiva^  while  that  hdd  in  the  left  hand  was  called  Tibia  Sinistra 
s.  Laevct^  or,  because  it  plnjed  the  Bass  accompaniment,  Tibia  Succentiva 
(Yarr.  R.  R.  I.  2.)  Sometimes  instead  of  uniting  a  Treble  and  a  Bass,  two 
Trebles  or  two  Basses  were  connected,  and  hence  we  read  of  Tibiae  Dextrae  antt 
Tibiae  Simttrae,  Agiun,  Tibiae^  as  we  have  seen  above,  were  divided  into 
Sacrificae  and  Ludicrae^  and  they  were  also  classified  according  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  Music  for  which  they  were  constructed,  and  since  the  three  principal 
Afodi  (rove/)  were  the  Ljdian,  the  Dorian,  and  the  Phiygian,  there  were  Tibiae 
Lydiae^  Tibicte  Phrygiae^  &c.  adapted  to  the  Lydius  Modus^  the  Phrygiu» 
Modus^  and  the  Dorius  Modus,  When  two  Tibiae  adapted  to  die  same  Modus 
were  united,  they  were  termed  Tibiae  Pares ;  when  adapted  to  different  Modiy 
they  were  called  Tibiae  Impares,  Hence  we  find  in  the  Didascalia  attached  to 
the  plays  of  Terence,  snch  expression  as — Tibiae  pares  Dextrae  et  Sinistrae 
— Tibiae  duae  Dextrae,  &o.*— at  least  this  is  the  most  plausible  explanation  of 
these  phrases,  although  the  matter  is  involved  in  much  obscurity,  in  consequence- 
of  our  ignorance  of  the  technical  details  of  ancient  music 

The  Fistula  was  the  Iv^ty^  of  the  Greeks,  the  Pandean  pipe,  whicb 
properly  consisted  of  seven  hollow  reeds  {calami)  of  different  lengths  and 
diameters — Est  nuhi  ditparibus  septem  compacta  cicutis  :=  Fistula,  (Virg. 
Eel.  II.  86.) 

Bag-pipes  also  were  not  unknown,  for  we  are  told  by  Suetonius  that  Nero  made 
a  vow  that  he  would  appear  in  public  as  a  Hydraula  and  as  a  Choraula  and 
as  an  Utricularius.     Ner.  54. 

The  other  wind  instruments  in  common  use  were  of  a  martial  character.  Tlie 
Tuba  was  a  straight  metal  trimpct,  the  Comu^  made  of  the  same  material,  was 
curved  round  like  a  French  Horn — Non  Tuba  directi  nan  aeris  Cornua 
Jlexi^  (Ovid.  Met.  I.  98,)  while  the  Liiuus^  as  the  name  implies,  resembled 
in  form  the  staff  of  the  Augur,  and  was,  therefore,  a  straight  or  slightly  berit 
tube  with  a  short  spiral  curl  at  the  extremity.  See  representations,  pp.  240^ 
;J77,  892. 

2.  Stringed  Instruments,  Chief  among  these  was  the  Lyre,  (Fides — Lyra 
— Xt;^«,)  called  also,  poetically,  Testudo  or  Ckelysy  (;^Xi/c< — x<^«n,)  because, 
according  to  the  legend  recounted  at  full  length  in  the  Homeric  hymn,  the  fiwne 
of  the  first  Lyre  was  formed  by  Hermes  out  of  the  shell  of  a  tortoise.  The 
number  of  strings  {Nervi — Chordae — Fides — Fila^  was  difierent  at  different 
periods,  and  we  meet  with  many  variations  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  the 
general  shape  of  the  instrument,  in  the  numerous  representations  which  appear 
on  ancient  monuments,  of  which  we  have  given  a  few  examples  in  p.  273,  and  one 
in  p.  504.  When  it  assumed  its  most  peifect  form,  however,  they  did  not  exceed 
seven,  and  they  were  struck  either  with  the  fingers,  especially  the  thumb,  or 
with  a  pointed  instrument  resembling  a  pencil  in  shape,  (see  cut  in  p.  504, > 
called  by  the  Romans  Pecten,  or,  when  they  adopted  the  Greek  term.  Plectrum^ 
(xX^jcr^oy.)     Thus  Orpheus  in  Virgil  (^n.  \L  640,) 

Obloquitm*  nnroeris  septem  discrimina  vocnm, 
lamque  eadem  digltis,  iam  pecdne  pulsat  ebumo. 

Many  other  stringed  instniments  are  occasionally  mentioned,  soch  as  the 
Cithara  and  the  Barbitos,  differing,  probably,  from  the  Lyre,  but  we  cannot 
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■peak  irith  toj  cortiuntj  nqtectlug  tlidr  chiracteristicB.     The  Sambuca  trw 
tr'sngnltr,  and  the  nrings,  therefore,  of  unequal  leneths,  u  in  the  harp. 

Tiunbonriiiea,  ITympana,)  Cjtnbals,  {Cymbala,)  tod  Caitanets,  (CVoIala,) 
n-ere  employed  chiefly  in  the  orgiulic  rite*  ofDioajtiu,  C^bele,  and  the  Syrian 
Goddess,  Kor  ought  no  to  paaa  oTer  the  i^ufruni,  lO  often  aUoded  to  bj  tba 
Romati  writers  ot  the  first  cenluiy  in  connection  with  the  worship  of  Iiia,  nba, 
in  tho  aiineied  cut,  is  represented  bearing  it  in  her  baod. 


III.  Dbess. 
Srcsa  ml  RfCB.i — -The  drees  of  men  among  the  Romans  was,  dDring  the  whole 

«r  the  best  period  of  their  history,  exiremel/  eimple,  con^sting  of  a  loose  upper 
^rarment  or  plaid  of  ample  dlmen^ons,  ca1l»l  Toga,  and  of  an  under  gunient  or 
shirt  which  fitted  more  cIomIv  to  the  person,  called  Tunica.  The  feet  were 
protected  either  bj  sandals,  called  Soleae,  or  b/  shoes,  called  Caleei.  The  hud 
was  not  nsnally  covered,  but  those  who  were  much  expoaed  to  the  weUber 
•ometimes  osed  i  felt  cap  callfd  Piteuii,  ot  bad  a  hood  or  cowl  called  Citcvlha 
allndied  to  their  cloaks.  The  Coasia  and  tho  Petasas  were  broad  brimmed 
iiats  worn  bj  tboM  who  had  weak  eyes,  and  by  travellers.  Both  are  Gitdi 
words,  and  hence  we  mar  infer  that  the  olijects  which  they  represented  wbb 
foreign  importations. 

Toga. — The  Toga  was  in  all  agee  regarded  aa  the  oharact«riatic  garb  of  tht 
Romans,   who  were   hence  deEiguated  as  emphatically  the   Geia    Togala — 
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Romanos  rerum  dominos  osntemque  togatam.  Althongh  too  cumbrous  to 
be  worn  by  those  engaged  in  manual  labour,  and  probably  often  thrown  aside 
in  the  domestic  circle,  it  was  always  assumed  by  persons  in  the  upper  classes 
when  they  appeared  in  public,  and,  at  a  late  epoch,  under  the  empire,  when  it 
had  been  in  a  great  measure  superseded  in  ordinaiy  life  by  other  forms  of  apparel, 
it  was  still  reganled  as  the  dress  in  which  a  Roman  was  expected  to  appear  in 
the  presence  of  the  Prince.^  The  Toga  was  not  only  the  characteristic  dress  of 
a  Roman  citizen,  while  the  Greek  Pallium  distinguished  foreigners,  but  the 
right  of  wearing  it  was  the  exclusive  privilege  of  citizens,  its  use  being  forbidden 
to  Peregrini  and  slaves  (p  115).^  It  was,  moreover,  the  garb  of  peace  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  Sagum  (p.  452)  of  the  soldier,  and  hence  the  word  Toga  is 
employed  to  denote  Peace^  as  in  the  well-known  line  of  CicQro—Cedant  arma 
TOOAE,  concedat  laurea  Unguae, 

The  shape  of  the  Toga  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  worn,  have  given 
rise  to  many  controversies,  and  although  much  infonnation  is  afforded  by  the 
statements  of  ancient  writers,  and  especially  by  ancient  statues  and  other  works 
of  art,  these  do  not  in  all  instances  harmonize  with  each  other.  Indeed,  it  is 
reasonable  to  believe,  that,  while  the  general  character  of  the  garment  remained 
the  same,  fashion  would  introduce  changes  and  modifications  both  in  the  shape, 
the  dimensions,  and  the  mode  of  adjustment,  and  something  would  at  all  times 
depend  upon  individual  fancy.  We  may  rather  feel  surprised  when  we  consider 
the  long  space  of  time  over  which  the  accounts  and  representations  extend,  that 
the  variations  from  something  like  a  fixed  standard  should  not  be  more  numerous 
and  more  complicated.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that,  while  the  Greek 
Pallium  was  a  square,  or,  at  least,  a  rectangular  piece  of  cloth,  the  outline  of 
the  Toga  was  partly  curved.  Dionysins  expressly  terms  it  (III.  Gl)  v€^tfi67iUio> 
^ffttKvxTnoPt  while  QuinUlian,  who  gives  minute  directions  regarding  the  most 
graceful  mode  of  arranging  it,  declares  (I.  0.  XL  3.) — Ipsam  togam  botundam 
ESSE  et  apte  caesam  velim.  We  must  not,  however,  press  these  expressions  so 
closely  as  to  conclude  that  the  Toga  must  have  been  exactly  semicircular,  a 
figure  which  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  appearance  which  it  bears  in  works 
of  art;  but  if  we  assume,  with  Becker,  that,  while  the  upper  edge  or  chord  of  the 
curve  was  straight,  extending,  as  we  learn  from  Horace,  (Ep^.  IV.  8.)  in  the 
case  of  fops,  to  six  Ulnae^  it  was  deeper  in  its  greatest  breadth  than  if  the  lower 
edge  had  been  exactly  semicircular,  we  shall  find  many  difficulties  removed. 
But,  even  if  we  suppose  the  shape  and  the  dimensions  to  have  been  fixed,  it  is 
manifest  that  great  room  must  have  been  left  for  the  exercise  of  individual  taste 
in  arranging  the  voluminous  folds  (Sinus)  so  as  to  produce  the  most  graceful 
effect,  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  manner  in  which  this  huge  mass  of 
cloth  was  tlirown  round  the  figure  and  kept  in  its  place,  is  very  obscure.  The 
two  illustrations,  A  and  B,  given  below,  both  taken  from  ancient  statues, 
represent  two  different  adjustments,  one  evidently  much  more  simple  than  the 
other,  but  it  will  be  found  extremely  difficult  to  reproduce  either  of  them.  It 
would  appear  that  the  ordinary  mode  was  to  throw  the  whole  Toga  over  the 
left  shoulder,  leaving  one  extremity  to  cover  the  left  arm,  and  to  bring  it  roimd 
the  back  and  under  the  right  arm,  which  remained  at  liberty,  the  second  end 
being  carried  again  over  the  left  shoulder.  In  this  way,  the  broadest  part  of 
the  cloth  hung  down  in  front,  a  large  bunch  or  mass  of  plaits,  termed  Umhoy 
lay  across  the  breast,  and  the  second  extremity,  which  was  cairied  across,  ser^'ccl 

1  Suet  OeUv.  4a    Spartlan.  Tit  Sever.  1.  comp.  Lamprid.  Commod.  IG. 

^Plin.  Eppi  XV.  11.    Su«t  Claud.  15.    Comp  Clo.  pro  Rablr.  9.  in  Vcrr.  IV.  S4.  V.  ]&  S9. 
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Rtn  occuioni  of  eitnwtdtiuiy  Nlamnitj, 


■I  when  a  Consai  wu  sbont  to  declare  war  in  the  naioe  of  the  Soman  people, 
or  to  devote  himself  to  death  for  bie  country,  the  Toga  was  bronght  over  th« 
bead  and  gilded  round  the  bodj,  according  to  what  wa«  termed  the  Cinctut 
Oabiniu.  The  details  have  been  described  by  Servins  in  b'a  Commeataiy  on 
the  £ni>id,  (VII.  612,)  and  the  illuBtration  marked  C,  taken  from  the  celebrated 
Vatican  MS.  of  Virgil,  la  intended  to  repreeent  thii  adjuBtmenU  See  tdso  Liv. 
V.  46.  vin.  9. 

Tunica.  Sid/ucula. — The  Tunica,  as  indicated  above,  was  a  sort  of  shirt 
worn  nnder  the  Toga,  and  buckled  round  the  waist  bj  a  girdle  (CVncfiu — 
Cingala — Cingulum,)  It  reached  an  inch  or  two  below  the  kneea,  and  the 
aleeres  were  to  short  that  they  merely  covered  the  shonldera,  for  although  Tnnica 
hanging  down  to  the  ancles,  (Tunicoe  taUxrai,)  and  with  slecvea  extending  lo 
the  wriels  and  terminating  in  fringes  (T^ni'cae  Alanicatae  et  Fimbriatat)  wen 
not  unknown  towards  the  dofe  of  the  republic,  they  were  always  regarded  a* 
indications  of  effeminate  foppeiy.^  An  under  shirt,  termed  SalmcuUi,  appeaia 
to  have  been  an  ordinair  jiicce  of  dress  in  the  days  of  Horace— riJes  ti  forte 
Subucula  ptxae  =  Trila  subeil  Taiiicae,  f  Epp.  I.  i.  95,)  and  Augustus  was  so 
intolerant  of  cold,  that  he  enveloped  himself  in  a  thick  Toga,  four  Tuni'cae,  a 
Siibuciil/i,  and  a  bosom-tricnd,  besides  swathes  for  the  legs  and  thighs — Hyemt 
qualerau,  cum  pingui  Tooa,  Tunici3  et  Scbocula,  et  Thohace  laneo,  et 
Kemikalibdb  et  Tibialidus  (Suet.  Oct.  82.) 

Indiamm  or  Intusium  is  eipliuned  by  Nonius  and  Varro  to  mean  a  Tunica, 
but  while  the  former  eipresely  stales  thai  it  was  an  under  Tunio — veitimentum 


qaed  eorpori  intra  pbtrinKa  veata  adkaerel — the  word*  of  Lhe  litter,  althoagk 
ohaeiii«,  imphr  that  it  wm  an  amtt  Tnuio — tbU  whik  Capitium  wh  the 
goienl  lann  ior  an  ander  ganneot,  (ab  to  quod  capil  pechu,)  the  Sidnieala  wu 
the  nnder  Tunic,  and  the  Sappanu  the  upper  Tonio,  tad,  farther,  that  there 
were  two  varietiei  of  the  Suppanu,  one  called  Tndiaium  aad  the  other  Patln. 

Tarro,  in  ^ie  aame  passages,  clasae*  all  gannents  under  two  heads,  those 
whioh  ware  of  the  olooe  shiit-like  form,  and  those  which  were  thrown  looself 
roimd  the  person — Prius  dein  Inddtui.  fum  AHicrrni  quae  tunt  tangam.' 

It  is  stated  bj  Aoios  Gelliiu,  (VII.  12,)  that  the  Romans  originaDj  wore  the 
Toga  alone,  bnt  this  mnst  be  nnderstood  to  mean  that  thej  did  not  wear  both 
the  Toga  and  the  Tunica  at  the  same  lime,  for  the  former  could  never  have 
been  the  sole  garment  of  men  emplojed  in  any  pnrsnil  reqairiag  active  bodilj 
exertion.  Henoe,  in  later  times,  we  find  thoM  who  affected  primitive  implicit; 
were  wont  to  appear  in  public  without  a  Tunio,  and  eipecially  candidates  for 
pnblio  offices,  in  order,  perhaps,  that  thej  might  the  more  rudily  display  the- 
scan  of  any  wonndt  they  bad  received  in  front!*  What  a  gracefnl  effect  might 
be  produced  by  the  sim^e  Toga,  mtj  be  seen  from  the  figure  (1)  below,  which- 
ii  taken  from  a  atalue  of  Jupiter  in  (he  gallery  at  IWcooe. 


(^)  (S)  (2) 

f  oiriae,  &c~CDverings  for  the  legs  did  not  form  a  regnlar  part  of  ordinaiy 
dress  bnt  the  hmbe  were  generally  left  hare,  eicept  in  so  far  as  they  weti 
covered  by  the  Tunica  and  Toga.  Oooasionally.  however,  strips  ,?doth 
railed  Fatciae  or  Faictolae,  were  iwathed  round  the  legs  like  baadapes,  ■ 
fashion  still  common  among  the  peasants  of  sonthem  Italy,  and,  acoonlmzas 
Iher  were  aK.lied  above  or  below  the  knees,  were  termed  Ptminalia,  CrmroBa 
IBialia,  and  sometimes  Ftueiae  enraki,  and  Fateiae  pedule*,  besides  which 


•d.  OwL    Th*  Honl 
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we  hear  of  VentraUa,  to  protect  the  abdomen.  Cravats,  alao,  or  aomething 
oorrespondiog  to  them,  were  not  entirely  unknown,  for  Horace  enumerates^ 
among  the  equipments  of  a  coxcomb,  Fasciolas^  CubUdly  FoeaUa^  (S.  II.  iii. 
255,)  where  Focalia  must  signifj  a  fJiroat-muffler,^ 

Cakeiy  &c. — ^The  Calceusy  as  indicated  above,  was  a  shoe  covering  the  whole 
foot,  the  SoUa,  a  sandal  consistmg  of  a  sole  onlj,  without  upper  leathers,  fastened 
round  the  instep  and  ancle  bj  straps  {ligulae.)  Both  of  these  were  stiictlj 
Roman,  and  are  opposed  to  the  Crepida  of  the  Greeks,'  just  as  the  T'oga  is 
opposed  to  the  PaUiufti,  The  various  shapes  which  Calcei  and  Soleae  assumed. 


and  the  different  methods  of  fastening  them,  will  be  better  understood  hj  stadjing 
the  annexed  representations  selected  by  Becker  from  ancient  monuments,  than 
from  the  most  elaborate  description  in  words. 

During  inclement  weather,  additional  clothing  was  required,  and  we  are 
acquainted  with  the  names  of  various  upper  cloaks,  but  are  almost  entirely  in 
the  dark  as  to  their  chaiacteristic  shape.  Those  most  frequently  mentioned  are 
the  Lacemay  the  Laena^  and  the  Paenuhf  to  which  we  may  add  the  Syntkesis^ 
the  Ahollay  and  the  Endromis.  The  Lacema  and  the  Laena  were  properiy 
thrown  over  the  Toga  for  warmth,  but  under  the  empire  seem  to  have  been 
often  adopted  as  a  substitute  for  it,  and  were  then  made  of  the  finest  materials, 
and  dyed  of  the  most  showy  colours ;'  the  Pamu/a  is  generally  believed  to  have 
resembled  what  is  now  called  a  poncho^  that  is,  to  have  been  a  thick  blanket 
with  a  hole  cut  in  the  centre,  through  which  the  head  was  inserted.  The  statue 
represented  above,  and  marked  (2)  is  supposed  to  be  dressed  in  a  PaenvUiy  but 
this  is  a  mere  conjecture.  The  Synthesis  was  a  loose  easy  robe  worn  at  table 
instead  of  the  more  unwieldy  Toga^  and  seems  to  have  been  the  prototype  of 
the  modem  domino^  since  every  one  appeared  with  it  in  public  during  the 
Saturnalia,  but  at  no  other  season ;  of  the  AhoUa  wo  can  say  almost  nothing, 
except  that  Juvenal  speaks  of  it  as  the  dress  of  the  Stoics ;  (S.  III.  116.  oompu 
IT.  76  ;)  the  Endromis  was  a  cloth  wrapped  round  the  body  by  athletes  after 
violent  exertion,  in  order  to  guard  against  a  chill. 

Oflieial  Dremca. — These  have  been  for  the  most  part  already  noticed  in 

1  Hon.  8.y.  Cafantiea,  p.  367.  ed.  Gerl.     Quintil.  TO.  XI   iii.     Cie.  «d  Att.  IL  S.     VaL 
MftZ.  Vr.  it.  7.    Suet  OcUt.  92.    Plin.  H.N.  VIII.  4a  57.    Digest  XXXIV.  IL  15. 

S  Son  hiojui  in  crspidas  oraiobdk  ludere  ge$tit.    Per*.  S.  I.  127.    See  a]io  LIt.  XXDL  191 
and  Suet  nber.  13. 

8  The  Laena^  or,  at  all  eTents,  a  robe  called  Laen*u  was  worn  by  the  Ptamime$,  whan 
ofTering  •aerifloe  (Cic.  Brut  14.    Serv.  ad  Virg.  JEn.  IV.  2';2. 
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oonneetion  with  the  diflferent  offices  to  which  they  belonged.  The  most  common 
of  these  was  the  Toga  Praetexta^  a  Toga  with  a  pnrple  border,  worn  by  Dicta- 
tors, Consols,  Praetors,  Curole  Aediles,  tiie  higher  orders  of  Priests,  by  all  free- 
born  youths  nntil  they  assumed  the  Toga  Vxrilis^  and  by  girls  until  they  were 
married,  or  had,  at  least,  attained  to  mature  years.  The  Trahea  was  an  upper 
garment  with  broad  purple  stripes,  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  dress  of  the 
kings,  and  was  subsequently  assumed  by  the  Equites  in  their  solemn  processions, 
and  perhaps  by  the  Augurs.  The  Toga  Picta^  an  embroidered  robe,  was  the 
garb  in  which  the  statue  of  Jupiter  Gapitolinus  was  arrayed,  and  was  worn  by 
generals  when  they  triumphed,  along  with  the  Tunica  Palmata.  The 
Emperors,  on  state  occasions,  appeared  in  a  Toga,  all  purple,  and  some  have 
supposed  that  this  belonged  to  the  Censors  under  the  republic.  Of  the  Tunica 
Laticlavia,  and  the  Tunica  Angusticlama  we  have  already  said  enough  when 
describing  the  Insignia  of  Senators,  and  of  the  Ordo  Equester  (pp.102,  262). 
The  meaning  of  the  phrase  Mutare  Vestem  has  been  already  explained,  p.  102. 

Hairy  Beard^  &c. — In  the  earlier  ages  the  Romans  wore  long  flowing  hair  and 
beards.  Hence  when  Juvenal  wishes  to  indicate  that  the  master  of  a  feast  was 
drinking  wine  of  great  age,  he  says — Ipse  capillato  diffusum  Consuls 
jwtat — while  Tibullus  and  Ovid  speak  of  their  countrymen  in  the  olden  time  as 
JjitoTtsi  avL  Yarro  and  Pliny  infoiTn  us  that  hair-dressers  ( Tonsores)  came  from 
Sicily  in  B.C.  800,  (antea  intonsi  fuere^)  and  that  the  younger  Scipio  Airicanus 
was  the  first  person  of  note  who  shaved  every  day  {radi  quotidie  instituit.) 
This  operation  was  performed  in  two  different  modes.  They  either  shaved  off 
the  beard  smooth  {tondere  strictim)  with  a  razor,  (novacula — Cidter,)  or 
merely  clipped  it  short  through  a  comb  (tondere  per  pectinem)  with  scissors 
{Axicia.)  The  custom  of  wearing  beards  was  revived  under  the  empire,  by 
Hadrian,  who  is  frequently  represented  on  coins  and  other  monuments  Barbatus. 
The  barber's-shop  ( Tonstrirui)  seems,  from  a  very  early  period,  to  have  been  a 
fiivourite  lounging-place,  as  we  gather  from  Plautus,  who  enumerates  all  the 
apparatus  employed,  knife  or  rsaor  {CuUer)  for  the  beard  and  nails,  scissors, 
(Axicta^)  comb,  (Pec/en,)  Tweezers  (Volsellae)  for  plucking  out  stray  hairs, 
curling  tongs,  {Calamistrum,)  minor,  {Speculum^)  towel,  (Ztnteum,)  and 
dressing-gown  (Involucre  iniicere  vestem  ne  inquinet.)  ^ 

Ornaments. — ^Thconly  personal  ornaments  worn  by  men  were  rings,  (Annuli,) 
and  these  were  originally  made  of  iron  and  carried  for  use,  in  sealing  letters  and 
other  documents,  {Obsignare,)  rather  than  for  decoration.  On  the  right  of  wear- 
ing a  golden  ring  during  the  republic  we  have  already  spoken  fully  (p.  102). 
Under  the  empire  all  restrictions  seem  to  have  been  removed,  and  it  was 
not  uncommon  to  wear  a  ring  on  every  finger,  or  several  on  the  same  finger, 
while  some  persons,  like  Crispinus  in  luvenal,  varied  them  according  to  the 
season  of  the  year, 

Ventilct  aestivum  digitis  sudantibus  aurum 
Kec  sufferre  queat  maioris  pondera  gemmae, 

and  kept  those  not  in  use,  in  cases  called  Dactyliothecae? 

DreM  •€  Women. — Although  we  must  conclude  from  two  well-known  pas- 
sages in  Plautus,  (AnI.  III.  v.  34—47.  Epid.  II.  ii.  89—50.)  that  even  at  the 

1  luT.  8.  V.  Sa  Tibo)!.  IL  L  34  Orid.  Fut  II.  30.  Llr.  V.  41.  Plln.  H.  N.  Ylt  W. 
Vami  R.  R.  IL  11.  Aul.  Cell.  IIL  4.  PUot.  Capt.  IL  iL  18.  £pI<L  IL  ii.  la  Asln.  II.  a  86. 
Curenl.  IV.  It.  21.    MartiaL  IIL  74.  VIII.  47.  IX.  Sa 

i  Pliny  f  Wet  mmarroiM  deUils  with  rvgwd  to  tb«  hlttory  of  Rinr •  XXXVII.  1.  Oompk 
far.  8.  1.  :;a  XL  4&  MartiaL  XL  37.  A9.  XIV.  li>     QuintlL  L  O.  9LI.  £ 
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•eaily  qNwh  to  which  that  dramatist  belongs,  Roman  ladies  employed  a  gnat 
variety  of  stuffs  in  adorning  their  persons,  and  that  their  wardrobes  ftihibiled 
many  different  fashions,  yet  the  garments  themselyes  were  few  in  number,  and 
their  general  character  idways  the  same.  The  dress  of  a  matron  oonwated  of 
tliree  parts-— 

1.  The  T\tnica  interior  s.  tn(tma,  or,  as  it  was  termed  at  a  later  period, 
htterulay  a  short  shift  fitting  close  to  the  body,  over  which  was  plaoed  a  bell, 

•called  MamiUare  or  Strophium^  to  give  sapport  to  the  bosom.  * 

2.  The  StoUiy  a  loose  tunic,  to  the  bottom  of  which  a  border  or  flounce,  called 
Instita^  was  sewed,  the  whole  reaching  down  so  low  as  to  conceal  the  andoi 
end  part  of  the  feet — Quaeque  tegis  medios  InsiUa  longa  pedes  (Ovid.  A.A.  L 
■82.)  The  StoUiy  with  the  Instita  attached,  was  the  characteristic  dreaa  of  the 
Roman  matron.  Hence  when  Horace  wishes  to  indicate  matrons  as  a  daaa, 
tie  styles  them — iUas  »»  Qjuarum  subsuta  talos  tegit  Instiia  veste ;  (S.  L  ii.  29  ;) 
and  Martial  (L  36.)  employs  the  phrase  Stolatum  pudorenu  The  Stola  was 
gathered  and  confined  at  the  waist  by  a  girdle,  (Zma — Cingulum — C&icfua,) 
and  frequently  ornamented  at  the  throat  by  a  coloured  border  called  Pataguan. 

3.  The  PaUay  a  shawl  so  large  as  to  envelope  the  whole  figure,  thrown  oTer 
the  Stola  when  a  ladv  went  abroad — Ad  talos  Stola  demissa  et  drcwndaia 
Palla  (Hor.  S.  I.  ii.  99.)  • 

In  the  cut  marked  (3)  in  p.  507,  taken  from  a  statue  of  the  Empress  Livia, 
found  at  Pompeii,  we  see  distinctly  the  Tunica  Interior^  the  Stola^  and  the 
PiiUa,  Here  it  will  be  observed  that  the  inner  Tunic  has  sleeves,  while  the 
Stola  is  fastened  over  the  shoulders  by  simple  straps ;  but  this  was  not  the  caae 
-uuiversally,  for  several  ancient  monuments  show  the  inner  Tunic  without,  and 
tlic  Stola  with,  sleeves. 

Just  as  men  occasionally  wore  a  Lacema  or  a  Laena  over  the  Toga^  m 
women  occasionally  threw  a  second  cloak  over  the  Palla.  This,  in  the  moeft 
ancient  times,  was  called  Ricinium,  Livy  and  Ovid,  when  describine  som^ 
thing  of  the  same  kind,  use  the  general  terms,  Amiculum  and  Amictus? 

Peregrinae,  Libertinae,  and  all  women  of  doubtful  reputation,  instead  of 
wearing  the  Stola  and  Palla^  were  attired  in  a  shorter  Tunic,  wiibont  the 
Instita^  and  in  a  Toga,  the  latter  usually  of  a  dark  colour.  ^  The  word  PaOa 
is  applied  to  the  robe  of  tragic  actors  and  of  musicians ;  but  we  know  not  whether 
this  was  identical  in  form  with  the  Palla  of  women.  ' 

Head  Dress. — Great  pains  were  bestowed  upon  plaiting  jmd  arrangmg  the 
hair,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  numerous  representations  upon  ancient  coins  and 
statues;  the  aid  of  hair  dressers  (CiTnJlones-~'Cinerarii)  and  curhng  tonga 
^Calamistra)  was  called  in,  various  unguents  and  dyes  were  applied,  and  & 
great  object  of  ambition  under  the  empire  being  yellow  hair,  wigs  of  this  ooloor 
{Galerus  flavus)  were  substituted  for  the  natmal  locks.  *  Coverings  of  differ- 
ent kinds  for  the  head  were  also  common,  such  as  nets,  (Reticular)  veils,  (Bicat 
s.  RictUac)  as  well  as  caps  and  turbans  of  various  shapes  (Mitrae^  Calan-' 
4icaey  &c.) 

OrnamentSy  Sfc. — These  consisted  of  necklaces,  (ifojitSa,)  bracelets  or 


1  Ani.  G«ll.  YL  la  X.  lb.  Apnlel  Florid.  IL  9.  f  1.  Met  YHL  ISOi  CatoQ.  LXIV.  CSk 
MartiaL  XIV.  66.  Non.  s.t.  Strqfium.  p.  :i68  ed.  OerL 

S  Corop.  Seneo.  Troad.  I  91.  On  tbe  maoaer  in  which  th«  Palla  was  adOuated,  ate  Apolik 
llet.  XI. 

S  Varro  L.L.  V.  $  131.    Lir.  XXVIT.  4.    Grid.  Met  XIV.  861 

4  Hor.  8. 1,  ii.  and  SchoL  Cruq.  en  the  passage.    Tibuli.  IV.  z.  & 

«  Hor.  A.P  ms.    Auot  ad  Herenn.  IV.  47. 

4  Orid.  A.A   III  163.    iOT.  8.  VI.  isa    Martial.  V.  6B.  XII.  Sa 
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(Amdllae^)  earrings,  (/naures,)  ehainB,  {CateBae^)  made  of  gold  and 
^eoonted  with  pearU  {Margaritae — Unianes)  and  predoos  stones  of  every 
<ie8cription,  whidi  were  kept  in  jewel  boxes  {Arculae.)  The  toilet  famiture 
{Mundus  muUebris)  consisted  of  minrors  made  of  polished  metal,  {Speculaj) 
perfume  bottles,  (Vasa  unguentaria^)  oombs,  (PectineSy)  and  a  oonntless 
variety  of  cosmetics,  {Medicamina  faciei,)  among  which  ronge  {Purpurissum) 
.and  whito  paint  ( Cenutd)  were  not  forgotten.^ 

Mat«riala  mf  OreM.— HI  the  garments  of  both  sexes,  although  differing  widely 
in  texture  and  quality,  according  to  the  seasons  of  the  year  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  wearer,  were  for  many  centuries  made  of  wool  exclusively,  and  although  vari- 
ous new  fabrics,  composed  of  silk,  cotton,  and  flax,  were  introduced  towards  the 
close  of  the  republic  and  nnder  the  empire,  they  were  never  adopted  by  any 
large  portion  of  the  community.  The  wool  was  not  dyed  but  was  allowed  to 
retain  its  natural  colour,  white,  (albay)  under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  black 
{puUa)  for  those  who  were  in  mourning,  and  who,  when  dressed  in  their  dark 
apparel,  were  said  to  be  PuUati  or  Atrati,  The  various  articles  of  dress,  when 
cleansed,  were  not  simply  washed,  but  were  elaborately  scoured  with  sulphur  and 
•other  purifying  substances,  by  a  dass  of  persons  called  FuUones.  Those  who 
were  impeacheid  of  any  offence  against  the  State,  frequently  endeavoured  to 
excite  public  sympathy,  by  appearing  abroad  Sordidati^  i.e.  with  Vestes  Sor- 
-didae,  typifying  by  the  neglect  of  their  personal  appearance  the  mental  depres- 
•sion  under  which  they  were  labouring.  The  term  opposed  to  Sordidati  is 
Candidati,  which  has  been  already  explained,  p.  211. 

The  Roman  conquests  in  the  East  led  to  the  importation  of  silk,  (Sericuniy) 
'but  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  was  so  great,  that  thin  gauzes  (Coae 
vestes)  were  chiefly  employed,  or  cloths  in  which  the  woof  was  of  silk 
{^Trama  ex  Serico)  and  the  warp  of  flax,  (Stamine  lineo,)  these  stufis  bdng 
termed  Vestes  subsericae^  in  contradistinction  to  the  Vestes  Jiolosericae^ 
composed  entirely  of  silk.  Dresses  of  such  materials  were  at  first  almost 
<x>n fined  to  women,  and  so  unbecoming  was  it  considered  for  a  man  to  appear 
in  them,  that  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  the  Senate  passed  a  decree— iV« 
Vestis  Serica  viros  foedaret  (Tacit.  Ann.  II.  83.)  Although  this  regulation 
may  have  soon  been  disregarded  or  evaded,  it  is  evident  that  while  silk  was 
worth  its  weight  in  gokl,  its  use  must  have  been  very  limited. '  Cotton  also, 
although  not  unknown,  was  rare ;  but  it  appears  very  strange  and  unaccountable 
that  flax,  although  cultivated  in  Italy,  and  used  for  many  domestic  purposes, 
was  never  employed  generally,  until  a  late  epoch,  for  articles  of  dress,  insomuch 
that  the  priests  of  Isis  were  at  once  marked  out  to  the  eye  as  a  distinct  dass  by 
the  drcumstanoe  of  their  bdng  robed  in  linen  (finigera  turha,) 

It  is  generally  assumed  that  the  words  Byssus,  Carbasus,  Linum^  Sindon^ 
Supparus  s.  Supparum^  signify  different  kinds  of  flax  and  of  linen  doth  ;  that 
Bombyx^  Vestes  Bombycinae^  Coae  Vestes,  Sericum,  Sericae  Vestes^  all  indicate 
silk ;  and  that  Gasaipium  and  XyUnum  (sa  Unum)  mean  cotton.  But  on 
examining  carefully  the  passages  in  andent  authors  where  these  words  occur,  it 
will  be  found  that  much  obscmity  and  confusion  prevail ;  that  the  terms  usually 

1  Plant  Mottell.  L  111  91.  leqq.  Orld.  Medio.  Cm.  paMim.  A.A.  IIL  197.  Cio.  Orat  93. 
Idt.  S.  VL  4S1.  It  la  doabtfkil  whether  the  Perue»HM  mentioned  In  Horace  was  an  article  of 
drea*  or  an  ornament  worn  roand  the  ancle  (Hor.  Epp.  I.  ztIL  56L)  The  moat  oompleta 
account  of  all  matters  connected  with  the  toilet  of  a  Roman  lady  under  the  empire  la  to  bo 
'found  in  the  worli  of  Bokttiorr  entitled  Sabina. 

1  Plln.  H.N.  VL  17.  Senea  de  Ben.  VIL  9.  IMon  Oaaa.  XLIII.  9i.  LII.  15.  8net  Calla. 
«2.    Lamprid.  Alex.  Sot.  40.  Elngab  VC    VopUc.  Aardlaa  4A.  Tadt  la    laidor.  XIX.  uU. 
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translated  Silk  and  SUkers^  must  in  many  cases  refer  to  moslins  or  other 
mano&ctores  of  cotton,  which,  like  silk,  were  brought  from  the  far  East,  and 
that  although  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that,  in  ordinary  language,  Luittm, 
with  its  derivatives,  Lineus,  Linteus^  Linteo^  and  LinteariuSy  fl&  refer  to  flax, 
yet  we  shall  find  Linum  and  Byssushoth  used  to  denote  cotton,  while  Sindon  is 
sometimes  linen,  sometimes  muslin  or  calico.  ^ 

fftpimMing  aad  WeaviaK. — ^Not  only  were  woollen  stuffs  employed  exdn- 
lively  for  many  centuries,  but  in  the  earlier  ages  the  doth  was  all  home-made. 
Spinning  and  Weaving  were  considered  honourable  in  themselves,  and 
formed  the  chief  occupation  of  females  in  every  rank.  The  family  loom  long 
stood  in  the  Atrium^  the  public  apartment  of  the  mansion,  and  here  the  mistxess 
of  the  house  sat  and  toiled,  surrounded  by  her  female  slaves. 

A  quantity  of  wool  was  weighed  out  to  each  handmaid,  (hence  Pensum  sig- 
nifies a  task,^  which  she  was  required  first  to  card,  (carpere^'^arpere  herUe 
pensum^)  and  then  to  spin  into  yam.  The  latter  operation  was  performed  by 
means  of  a  distaff  {CoIhs)  and  spindle,  (F\iswiy)  the  method  practised  in  this 
country  at  no  very  remote  epoch,  and  still  almost  univerBal  in  southern  Italy. 
A  most  graphic  and  charming  description  of  the  process  will  be  found  in  Catnllus, 
where  he  represents  the  Fates  plying  their  task  at  the  nuptials  of  Pelens  and 
Thetis  (LXIV.  312-320.)  The  different  parts  of  the  Loom  and  of  the  Web  are 
in  like  manner  enumerated  by  Ovid  when  describing  the  struggle  of  Arachne 
with  Minerva,  and  are  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  classics. '  The  firame  of  the 
Loom,  which  was  generally  placed  vertically,  and  not  horizontally,  was  called 
luguniy  the  web  was  Tela,  the  loops,  which  are  now  called  Heddlesy  were  the 
Licia^  the  warp  or  longitudinal  threads  of  the  web  Stamen^  the  woof  or  cross 
threads  Trama  or  Subiemeny  the  reed  by  which  the  threads  of  the  warp  were 
kept  separate,  so  as  to  afford  a  passage  for  the  shuttle,  was  Arundo^  the  ahuttltf 
itself  was  Radius^  the  lay  by  which  the  threads  of  the  woof  are  driven  home 
was  Pecten  {Ilia  etiam  radio  stantes  percurrere  telas  sa  Erudit  et  rarum 
PECTINE  DENSET  OPUS.    Ovid.  Fast.  in.  819.) 

lY.  Writing  Materials,  Books,  Libraries,  &c. 

We  may  pass  over  veiy  briefly  those  substances  which  were  resorted  to  hom 
the  most  remote  epochs  for  recording  and  preserving  public  acts  and  nation^ 
documents  of  every  description,  and  on  which  the  <£aracters  were  cut  and  not 
inscribed.  Such  were  slabs  of  stone,  (incisa  notis  marmora  publicise  Hor.  C 
IV.  viii.  13.) — ^plates  of  copper  or  bronze,  (leges  DecemviraUs  .  .  .  ta  aet 
incisas  publice  proposuerunt,  Liv.  III.  57.)  whidiwere  employed  almost  exdn- 
sively,  down  to  a  very  late  period,  for  registering  the  ordinances  of  the  People 
and  the  decrees  of  the  Senate — sheets  of  lead,  the  plumhea  vobimina  of  Plmy 
(H.N.  XIII.  11.) — and  slabs  of  wood  (oppida  mo/tW,  leges  incidere  ligno^  Hoc. 
A.P.  899.)  '  Nor  can  we  enter  into  any  examination  of  the  use  of  palm  leaves, 
^171  palmarum  foliis  primo  scriptitatumy  Plin.  1.  c.)  nor  of  the  bark  of  trees, 
hiber,')  still  manufactured  for  such  purposes  in  the  Fast ;  nor  of  the  prepaied 
hnen  of  which  the  ancient  Lintei  libri,  refen*ed  to  by  Livy  (IV.  7.  13.  20.) 

1  On  these  and  all  topics  eonntotml  with  the  textile  fabriea  of  the  anetents,  see  the  mae- 
terly  treatise  of  Yatrs,  entitled  Textrintim  Aniiquorum,  a  woric  which,  to  the  regret  el 
erery  scholar,  has  not  yet  been  completed. 

S  OTid.  Met.  VI.  M.  comp.  Fast.  IIL  SlG^SSa 

t  In  Aulas  Oelliai  (II.  12.)  we  read—Zn  legibut  SolmvU  Wi$  antifuurimu,  fmm  JAtm* 
A&iBUs  uojiBis  (alii  leg.  aB$eribut)  ineuat  nuU,  &c. 
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■mat,  as  their  name  implies,  have  been  composed.  We  confine  onnelyes  to  the 
oonsideration  of  the  materials  which  were  in  ordinanr  nse  after  the  Romans  had 
become  a  litenuy  people,  and  when  writings  of  all  aescriptions  were  multiplied 
to  an  extent  altogether  unknown  in  the  earlier  ages. 

These  materials  maj  be  divided  into  two  classes,  according  as  the  writing  was 
intended  for  permanent  preservation,  or  consisted  of  notes  made  for  a  temporaiy 
pnnMwe  only.  In  the  former  case,  the  materials  employed  were  either  Paper 
(^Charta)  or  Parchment,  {Mendfrana,)  in  the  latter,  thin  pieces  of  board  coated 
with  wax  ( Tabulae  ceratae.') 

1.  Paper,  termed  Charta^  was  made  from  the  reedj  plant  called  Papyrus^ 
tiie  Cyperus  Papyrus  of  modem  botanists,  which  grew  in  great  abundance  amid 
the  stagnant  waters  left  bj  the  innndations  of  the  NUe.  Paper  from  the 
Papyrus  was  used  in  Egypt  at  a  period  far  beyond  the  records  of  authentic 
history,  for  fragments  of  it  covered  with  writing  are  found  attached  to  the  oldest 
mummies.  It  was  imported  into  Rome  from  Alexandria  in  large  quantities 
towards  the  dose  of  the  republic  and  under  the  empire,  and  manufactories 
(Officinae)  existed  in  the  metropolis  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  up  into  dif- 
ferent forms.  Eight  varieties  were  known  during  the  early  part  of  the  first 
century ;  the  best  quality  was  Charta  Augusta^  the  second  Ziinana,  the  third 
HieraUca^  this  m  ancient  times  having  been  the  epithet  applied  to  the  best ;  the 
lowest  was  called  Emporetica,  and  was  used  for  tying  up  parcels  only.  In 
consequence  of  certain  improvements  introduced  by  the  emperor  Claudius,  the 
Charta  Claudia  eventually  took  precedence  even  of  the  Augusta,  The  mode 
in  which  the  Papyrus  was  manufactured  into  paper  has  been  minutely  described 
by  Pliny,  who  is  our  great  authority  upon  this  topic,  (H.N.  XIII.  11. 12.)  but  he 
is  more  than  usually  obscure  and  confused  in  his  phraseology  when  describing 
the  process.  We  gather,  however,  from  his  words,  that  the  stem  of  the  Papyrus 
was  cut  into  lengths,  and  that  the  inner  substance  was  separated  into  veiy  thin 
strips  or  slices  {pkUyrae)  by  a  sharp  pointed  instrument  (acus.^  Two  of  these 
philyrae  were  placed  one  above  the  other,  the  direction  of  the  fibres  in  the  one 
being  at  right  angles  to  the  fibres  of  the  other,  and  glued  together  to  form  the 
thickness  of  the  paper ;  several  of  these  strips  were  then  placed  side  by  side  and 
glued  together  to  form  a  strip  of  the  proper  breadth,  which  was  now  termed 
Scheda^  or  Pagina^  or  PUu/ula,  the  breadth  varying  in  the  different  qualities, 
that  of  the  Augusta  being  13  Digiti,  (p.  462,)  that  of  the  Hieratica  11.  Again, 
several  Schedae  or  Plagulae  were  glued  together  to  form  a  full  sized  sheet 
called  Scapus^  the  number  of  Plagulae  so  united  never  exceeding  twenty.  The 
Claudia  was  thicker  than  any  of  the  other  kinds,  being  composed  of  three 
philyrae  placed  above  each  other ;  in  breadth,  too,  it  exceeded  even  the  Augusta, 
being  a  foot  wide,  {pedaUs,)  and  the  particular  variety  called  Macrocolum 
or  MacrocoUum  ^  was  a  foot  and  a-half  wide  (cubitaUs.) 

2.  Parchment  or  Vellum,  termed  Pergamena  (sc  membrand)  because  the 
invention  of  it  was  ascribed  to  one  of  the  early  kings  of  Pergamus,  was  also 
extensively  used,  but  being  much  more  costly  t^nn  Charta  made  of  the 
Papyrus^  was  employed  for  those  documents  only  which  were  regarded  as  of 
great  importance  and  value. 

Pens  and  Ink. — The  pen  for  writing  upon  paper  or  parchment  was  made  of  a 
reed,  and  hence  is  termed  Arundo  s.  Calamus  s.  Fistula,  and  was  formed  into  the 
proper  shape  by  a  penknife — the  Scalprum  Ubrarium,    Ink,  termed  Atramen" 

I  Tbe  term  MmerocoUmm,  ftfpltod  to  MPtr  of  large  tlsa^  wm  knovn  to  ClooffOi  no  Bpfc  mL 

att.  XIII.  s&  zvL  &  o»  ^^ 
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fHfii,  waa  genenlly  oomposed  of  lamp-blaok  (obtained  by  bnniiiig  pitch  or  ron) 
mixed  with  gnm  water  or  some  other  (^latinoos  liquid.  Sepia  also,  the  daric 
flnid  contained  in  the  bag  of  the  onttle  fish,  was  used  as  a  sabstitute  for  Atra^ 
mentum.  ^ 

Since  the  common  Atramentum  contained  no  mordant,  it  did  not  neoeaBaiily 
make  an  indelible  mark  npon  parchment,  bat  might  be  easily  obliterated  hf 
the  application  of  a  wet  sponge ;  if,  however,  in  coosequence  of  the  skin  not 
being  properly  dressed,  or  from  some  other  cause,  the  blflbck  marks  could  not  be 
removed  in  this  manner,  the  surface  of  the  membrana  might  be  rendered  avail- 
able for  the  reception  of  fipesh  writing  by  scraping  it  with  pumice-stone  or  anj 
similar  substance,  and  hence  second-hand  parchment  renovated  in  this  manner 
was  called  PalimpHstus. ' 

Writing  was  confined  to  one  side  of  the  Charta  or  Membrana,  except  when 
an  author  was  hard  pressed  for  room,  or  when  old  MSS.  were  given  to  boys  in 
order  that  they  might  copy  out  their  exercises  on  the  back.  Such  writing  was 
distmgnished  by  the  epithet  OpistJtographus, ' 

3.  Tabula  properly  signifies  a  board,  and  the  commonest  of  all  wiitii^ 
materials  were  small  thin  boards  (Tahellae)  covered  vrith  a  coating  ofwax, 
(^Cera  rasis  infusa  tabeUis,)  the  characters  being  formed  by  an  iron  pencii 
termed  Stilus  or  Graphiuni,  which  was  ground  to  a  sharp  point  at  one  end  for 
scratching  the  wax,  and  flattened  at  the  other  for  smoothing  the  surface  when 
it  was  desired  to  obliterate  what  had  been  inscribed — hence  the  phrase  Vertere 
SHlum  signifies  To  make  an  erasure,  When  several  of  these  TabeUae  were 
united  together,  they  formed  books,  which  were  termed  Codices  s.  Co<SmlH; 
(Plurium  Tabularum  contextus ;)  when  these  were  of  small  dimensions,  they 
were  called  Pugillares,  and  according  as  they  consisted  of  two,  three,  or  more 
leaves,  were  distinguished  as  Diptychi,  Triptychi,  Triplices,  QuincupUces,  &e. 
Instead  of  common  deal,  the  precious  Citrus  wood  was  sometimes  employed  for 
PugiHares,  and  they  were  fi^uently  decorated  with  costly  ornaments.  ^ 

Although  the  words  Tabulae,  TabeUae,  Codices,  CodidUx,  properly  refor  to 
tablets  covered  with  wax,  they  are  constantly  employed  in  a  general  sense  to 
denote  written  documents  of  any  description,  whatever  might  be  the  material 
employed.  Thus  Tabulae  Testamenti  is  the  received  phrase  for  a  Will,  although 
sudi  a  deed  would  doubtless  be  generally  engrossed  on  paper  or  parchment,  and 
Horace  designates  the  first  page  of  a  Will  as  Prima  cera  (S.  II.  Y.  53.) 
But  Pugillares  might  be  made  of  parchment  or  of  ivoiy;  and  thua  one 
of  the  Epigrams  of  Martial  (XIV.  7.)  bears  as  its  Lemma  Pugillares  Mem^ 
brand,  and  another  (XIV.  5.)  Pugillares  Eborei,  while  in  an  insoriptioQ 
(Orelli  No.  3838)  we  read  of  Pugillares  membranaceos  cum  opercuUs  ehoreis. 

Liber, — Observe  that  Liber  signifies  properly  the  inner  bark  of  a  tree,  espe- 
cially of  the  TiUa  or  Unden-tree,  and  that  Philyrae  are  the  thin  layers  or 
membranes  of  which  the  Liber  is  composed.  This  substance  having  been  pre- 
pared in  eariy  ages  for  writing,  just  as  the  Philyrae  of  the  Papyrus  were  in 
Egypt,  the  word  Liber,  in  process  of  time,  was  employed  like  Tabulae,  to  denote 
a  book  or  document  of  any  description  without  reference  to  the  material — Lm* 
ROBUH  appelladone  continentur  omnia  volumina,  sive  in  charta,  sine  m 


1  Pen.  &  la  11.  Mqq,  do.  ad  Att  YL  S.  BwL  VitelL  SL  T^dt.  Ann.  V.  8.  TItmv. 
VII.  10     Plln.  H.N  XXXV.  6.  XXXVU  7. 

9Cl&sdFuD.VII.  la    CatttIL  XXIL  14 

S  Inv.  8.  1.  &    MutUL  IV.  80L    Plln.  Epp.  in.  5.    Dl«Mt  XXXTIt  zl.  4. 

«  Ovid.  A. A.  I.  437  Hor.  8.  I.  z.  71  Cic  In  Verr.  IV.  41.  Senec.  de  hnr.  Tit.  IlL 
Martial  XIV.  a  Sanea  Ep.  GVIU.  Aiuon.  Splgr.  146.  Very  loiall  Pugi&irt*  were  cMm& 
rUeUiani,  Martial  XIV.  &  9. 
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brana  sint,  she  in  quavis  alia  materia.  Sea  et  n  in  Pkilyra,  avt  TUia^  ut 
ntmnuUi  confieiunty  out  in  aliquo  corio^  idem  erit  dicendum,  Dlpiao.  Digest. 
XXXII.  62. 

LeUers, — ^Letters  were  generallr  written  upon  waxed  tablets,  bat  also  upon 
paper  and  parchment  ^  When  Chrysalns  in  the  Baochides  of  Plantns  tells 
Pistodems  to  fetch  her  all  things  necessary  for  writing  a  letter,  she  names 

Stilam,  Ceram,  et  Tabellas,  et  Lmum. — IV.  iv.  64. 

The  Cera  mentioned  here  is  for  sealing  the  string  (Linum)  with  whidi  the 
tablets  were  tied  together ;  and  when  the  wax  was  thns  applied,  it  was  stamped 
with  the  impression  of  a  signet-ring,  this  operation  being  termed  Obsignare, 
Thss,  in  the  scene  abore  quoted,  after  the  letter  is  finished,  the  writer  exclaims, 

Cedo  ta  Ceram  ao  Linmn  actatnm,  age  Obuqa,  Obsioka,  dto. 

Hence,  when  a  letter  was  opened,  the  first  operation  was  to  destroy  the  seal — 
Resignare — ^the  next  to  cat  the  string — Linum  incidere  (Cic.  in  Cat.  III.  5.) 
Inst^  of  wax,  a  sort  of  clay,  or  perhaps  gypsam,  called  Cretula^  was  in  com- 
mon ose  (Cic.  in  Yerr.  lY.  9.) 

Transmission  of  Letters.-~Sinod  the  Roman  government  had  no  post-office 
establishment,  persons  of  small  means  were  obliged  to  take  advantage  of  any 
opportunity  which  might  occar  for  transmitting  their  letters,  while  the  rich  and 
the  Societates  of  Publicani  kept  regular  oourierB,  called  Tabellarii^  for  the 
purpose.' 

B««k-BliidlBs»  I^lbmrles,  See, — ^When  a  work  was  completed,  the  dillerent 
stripe  of  paper  or  parchment  on  which  it  was  written  were  glaed  to  each  other 
in  regular  order,  so  as  to  form  one  long  sheet.  To  the  lower  extremity  a 
(^lindrical  piece  of  wood  was  attached,  round  which  the  whole  was  rolled,  and 
thus  a  Volumen  was  formed.  The  two  circular  ends  of  the  wooden  cylinder, 
the  only  portions  of  it  visible  when  the  MS.  was  rolled  up,  were  termed  UmhUici^ 
and  hence  the  word  Umbilicus  was  used  to  denote  the  cylinder  itself,  which  gave 
rise  to  the  phrase  Ad  umbiUcum  adducere^  signifying  to  bring  to  a  conclusion. 
The  two  UmbiUci  were  sometime  decorated  with  colours,  (hence,  picH  umbilici^) 
and  sometimes  two  knobs,  called  Comua^  were  attached  to  them.  The  rough 
outside  edges  of  the  roll,  named  Frontes,  were  cut  even  and  smoothed  with 
pumice  stone,  (geminae  poUantur  pumice  Frontes^i)  the  back  of  the  roll  was 
rubbed  over  with  oil  of  cedar,  (oleum  ex  Cedro,  Yitruv.  II.  9,)  which  was 
believed  to  possess  the  property  of  preserving  it  ftom  the  attacks  of  moths  and 
other  insects  (Tineae — Blattae,)  An  outside  wrapper  (the  wtrrCftn  of  the 
Greeks)  dyed  of  some  bright  colour,  yellow  or  purple,  (Lutea  sed  niveum 
involvtU  membrana  Ubellum — Nee  te  purpurea  velent  vaccinia  fuco^  was  then 
fitted  on,  and  secured  by  red  strings  (hra  rubra.)  Finally,  the  title  (index— 
Titutus — S/XXi//3of)  was  written  in  scarlet  letters  (TUubu  noteturndnio-^Index 
rvbeat  cocco)  on  Uiin  parchment,  (membranuUiy)  and  attached  to  one  of  the 
Umbilici  or  of  the  Comua.  Befercnce  will  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  page 
to  the  different  passages  in  andent  writers  fimn  which  the  above  aoooont  has 
been  pieced  together.* 

1  Cic.  ad  Fam.  Vn.  1&  ad  dV.  H  15.    Martial  ZIY.  11.    Dig«rt.  XXZm  Iz.  3. 

S  Ci&  in  Vcrr.  Ill  m  ad  Fam.  Xa  1^  XIV.  21  Pbnipik  II.  31. 

S  Oatall.  L  1.  XXIL  Tllmll.  IIL  L  la  Ovid.  Triat.  I.  1.  6.  I1L  L  la  B.P.  IV.  zill.  7.  Hor 
A.P.  SSL  Bpp  L  zs.  S.  BlartlaL  I  87.  lia  IIL  &  IV.  01.  V.  &  VL  la  VIII  M.  71.  E,m  XL 
1. 107.    CI*,  ad  AVL  IV.  4.  &  S.    Lnokan.  adTtra.  Indoet  Ifl. 
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When  books  were  collected  in  Libraries,  thej  were  deposited  in  presaes  or 

flhelTes  termed  Armaria  s.  Foruli  s.  Loculamenta^  or  figuratively,  Nidi^  and 

when  carried  about  from  place  to  place  were  packed  in  boxes  called  Scrinia  or 

Capsae}    The  material  most  esteemed  for  the  construction  of  such  repositories 

was  the  wood  of  the  cypress  tree,  which  was  believed  to  be  more  durable  than 

any  other,  and  to  possess  antiseptic  properties — Whence  the  exclamation  of  Horace, 

(A.  P.  881.) 

—————  Speramus  carmina  fingi 
Posae  linenda  cedro,  et  levl  servanda  cupresso. 

Librarii  is  the  general  term  for  that  class  of  slaves  who  were  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  book  or  writing  department  in  an  establishment.  Henee 
this  name  is  given  to  the  Transcribers  who  made  copies  of  works  for  their 
master's  use  or  for  sale,  to  Secretaries  of  eveiy  description,  {Librarii  ab  episio- 
Us — ad  Tfianum — a  manu — a  studiis,)  as  well  as  to  those  ddmestics  who  took 
charge  of  the  apartment  in  which  the  books  were  kept  (Servi  a  bibliotheca.*  ) 

Lxbrarius  is  used  also  to  denote  a  bookseUer^  for  these  persons,  when  in  a 
small  way  of  business,  would  copy  out  with  their  own  hands  the  works  which 
they  retailed.  The  names  of  the  books  which  they  had  in  stock  were  affixed  to 
poets  or  pillars  (^Pilae — Columnae)  in  front  of  their  shops,  (  Tabemae  Librariae^) 
and  hence  Horace  when  he  declares  that  he  had  no  wish  that  his  writings  shonld 
be  hawked  about,  uses  the  expression  (S.  I.  iv.  71) — Nulla  Tabema  meos 
habeat  neque  Pila  Ubdhs — and  again,  in  allusion  to  the  same  practice  (A.P. 
372) — mediocribus  esse  poetis  ^a  Nan  homines^  non  dt^  non  concessere  Colum- 
nae. The  Argiletum  and  the  Vicus  Sandalius  seem  to  have  been  the  chief 
quarters  of  booksellers  under  the  empire,  and  the  fame  of  the  SosU  undo 
Augustus,  of  Dorus  under  Nero,  and  of  Tryphon  under  Domitian,  has  been 
preserved  by  Horace,  Seneca,  Martial,  and  Quintillan.' 

v.  Houses. 

The  airangement  of  a  Roman  dwelling-house  (Domus — Aedes  privatae)  has 
proved  a  source  of  much  embarrassment  to  scholars,  and  although  strong  light 
has  been  thrown  upon  the  various  subjects  of  discussion  by  the  extensive  exca- 
vations at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  many  points  aro  still  doubtful,  and  ample 
room  is  still  left  for  controversy.  We  shall  mention  in  succession  the  constituent 
parts  which  usually  made  up  the  town  mansion  of  a  man  of  fortune,  during  the 
first  century  of  the  empire,  and  endeavour  to  determine  their  relative  position  in 
the  plan  (A)  placed  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  which  represents  the  ground 
plan  of  one  of  the  largest  houses  at  Pompeii,  that  which  is  usually  distinguished 
as  the  House  of  Pansa.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  many  of  the  rooms 
there  represented  were  altogether  dispensed  with  in  dwdlings  occnpied  by 
persons  of  small  means,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  most  sumptuous  edifice  in 
a  small  provincial  town  such  as  Pompeii  was,  could  not  vie  either  in  the  number 

1  VitruT.  VII.  Praef.    Plln.  Epp.  II.  11.  Senee.  de  Tranqiitll.  9.  lar.  8.  lU.  819. 
L  118.  YIL  17.    Vopiso.  Tacit  a 


S  On  booksellflf-B,  who  were  frequently  deefsnated  by  tbe  Gredc  term  AiUioMfa»,  and  tlMlr 
liOM,  lee  Anl.  OelL  II  a  V.  4.  XUL  Sa  XVflL  4.    See  also  Cio.  de  Lesg.  Ill  sa    Phlllpfw 
IT.  9.    Hor.  Epp.  L  zz.  8.  A.P.  S46.    Senee.  de  Ben.  VII.  6.    Martial.  L  1I&  11.  8  IV.  71.  'K. 


XIIL  a.  Quintil.  1.0.  Praef.  On  tbe  price  of  popular  new  publicationi,  lee  MartlAL  L  ST.  ua 
AilL  & 

S  On  tbe  lul^ect  of  tbia  teetion  coninlt  Hazoib,  L«  Palait  de  Seeunu  ou  OwcrMioa  4*«im 
MaUoH  Rommnt.  Paria.  1888;  and  the  great  work  of  tbe  aame  aatbor  on  PompelL  Th«M^ 
together  with  the  first  EzcumM  to  the  second  scene  of  Brokbr's  Gofliw,  contala  atl  tha 
■Mtartate  reqnlslte  for  the  stadent  who  may  wish  to  inTestigate  this  difflonlt  a^ltfeol. 
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or  the  aeale  of  its  apartments  with  the  palaces  of  the  metropolis.  The  two 
sonroes  from  which  we  derive  the  greatest  amoant  of  direct  information,  are  the 
sixth  book  of  Vitmvius,  and  two  letters  of  the  joonger  Plinj  (IL  17.  V.  6.) 
The  former,  howerer,  contains  chiefly  architectural  precepts  for  the  constmctioii 
of  a  house,  the  different  portions  of  which,  in  so  fiir  as  their  uses  and  juxta 
position  were  concerned,  were  familiar  to  bis  readers,  while  in  the  latter,  two 
Villas  are  described  which,  it  would  appear,  differed  materially  from  ordinary 
town  houses.^ 

larala. — We  must  berin  by  explaming  this  term,  which  bears  two  distinct 
significations.  It  originiuly  denoted  a  mass  of  building,  consisting  of  one  or  of 
several  houses,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  streets  or  lanes,  and  thus  completely 
detached  from  other  buildings.  Even  when  an  Insula  contained  only  one  rcgn- 
Jsii  mansion,  there  were  frequently  shops  in  different  parts  of  the  ground  story, 
as  is  common  in  Roman  and  Neapolitan  palaces  in  modem  times.  Such  a  mass 
of  building  was  frequently  raised  to  the  height  of  several  stories,  and  laid  out  in 
lodging-houses  for  the  accommodation  of  single  individuals,  or  of  smaU  families 
belonging  to  the  middle  or  lower  classes,  these  individuals  and  families  living 
completely  apart,  but  still  under  the  same  roof,  as  takes  place  in  the  Flats  of  a 
Sootch  Land^  or  the  Etages  of  a  French  Hotel.  Hence  Insula  in  employed  to 
denote  a  single  lodging-house,  or  set  of  apartments,  and  the  person  employed 
by  the  proprietor  to  exercise  a  general  superintendence  over  the  whole  of  the 
separate  Insulae,  which  were  included  in  the  large  Insula^  was  named  Insu- 
larius,  his  duties  being  probably  analogous  to  those  of  a  Concierge  in  French 
establishments  of  a  similar  nature.  The  mass  of  building  represented  in  the 
plan  (A)  at  the  end  of  the  volume  is  an  Insula  in  the  first  sense,  cootainmg  not 
only  the  mansion,  called  the  House  of  Pansa^  but  also  a  number  of  shops 
marked  (x),  and  four  small  lodgings  marked  (z),  none  of  which  had  any  com- 
munication with  tlie  House  of  Pansa,  and  would  thus  be  termed  Insulae  in  the 
second  sense.  ^ 

Vesiibaiam.  Arctt. — The  door  of  the  house  was  frequently  thrown  blick  to 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  street,  and  an  open  space  was  left  in  front, 
which  was  sometimes  planted  with  trees,  and  was  large  enough  to  admit  of  a 
portico  on  each  side,  ornamented  with  triumphal  chariots,  statues,  and  other 
works  of  art.'  The  open  space  was  termed  Area^  and  this,  together  with  the 
colonnades,  seats,  &c.,  constituted  the  Vesiibuhtmy  which,  it  must  be  under- 
stood, was  altogether  on  the  exterior  of  the  mansion.  The  houses  in  Pompeii 
have  no  Vestibulum^  but  open  upon  the  street,  as  hi  the  case  of  that  represented 
in  (A.) 

OMiam,  laMvat  were  the  names  given  to  the  principal  entrance,  the  door  by 
which  it  was  closed  being  usually  folding,  as  indicated  by  the  plural  words 
Valvae  and  Fores^  the  latter,  however,  is  used  also  in  the  singular  Foris,  The 
door  was  generally  left  open  during  the  day,  but  a  Porter — lanitor — Ostiarius — 
kept  watch  in  a  small  lodge  or  box,  {CeUa  ostiarii^)  observing  all  who  passed  in 
and  out. 

i*r*iliynim. — ^A  passage  or  small  entrance  hall  leading  from  the  outer  door 
to  the  interior  of  the  house. 

AurioM. — This,  for  a  long  period,  was  the  most  important  apartment  in  a 
Boman  house.  It  was  generally  more  spacious  than  any  other,  and  existed  in 
some  shape  in  every  mansion,  great  or  small,  from  the  earliest  down  to  the 

1  VitniT.  I.  &  IL  &    Paul  DIm.  ilt.  Intuitu  p.  ill.  Cle.  pro  Cod.  7.  ad  Att  XIV.  a  XV. 
r..    Tadt  Add.  XV.  53.    Sort.  Ner.  91.    8«ncc  de  In.  liL  a& 
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latest  times.  It  was  always  plaoed  opposite  to  the  principal  entmioef  and 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  lighted  by  an  aperture  in  the  centre  of  the  eefl- 
ing,  open  to  the  sky,  which  was  called  Impluvium,  becaose  the  snrroimdm^  roof 
sloped  towards  it  so  as  to  conduct  the  rain  down  into  a  reservoir  called  Com^ 
pluvium,  formed  in  the  pavement  below  for  its  reception.  The  Atrium  was  ari- 
.  ginaUy  the  public  room,  open  to  all  members  of  the  fiimily,  to  friends,  and  to 
visitors.  In  the  middle  was  placed  the  fire-place  of  the  house,  {Fwms^)  where 
all  culinary  operations  were  conducted,  the  smoke  escaping  through  the  Impbt- 
vium  above ;  beside  the  Focus  a  small  altar  was  erected,  upon  which  were  plaoed 
the  offeriogs  to  the  domestic  Gods,  the  Lares  and  Penates,  who  occupied  niches 
hard  by,  and  the  Focus  being  the  spot  farthest  removed  fi-om  the  exterior  of  the 
mansion,  the  space  which  it  occupied  was  sometimes  termed  PenetraUa  or  Foci 
PenetrcUes.  In  the  Atrium  stood  the  marriage  couch  {Lectus  gemalis)  imme- 
diately opposite  to  the  door,  and  hence  it  was  sometimes  distinguished  as  Lectus 
adversus;  here,  too,  all  the  members  of  the  household  shared  the  common  rqnat ; 
here  stood  the  looms ;  here  the  mistress  plied  her  labours  surrounded  by  her 
maidens ;  here  the  master  recdved  his  visitors ;  here,  when  a  death  occurred,  ^ 
corpse  was  laid  out  previous  to  the  funeral,  with  feet  towards  the  outer  door ;  and 
here  were  arranged  the  waxen  images  of  illustrious  ancestors  in  whidh  the 
Nobiles  (p.  94)  took  such  pride.  This  description  must  be  understood  to  apply* 
in  so  far  as  persons  belonging  to  the  higher  ranks  were  concerned,  to  the  primi- 
tive ages  only,  when  the  Atrium  was  the  sole  public  apartment.  In  process  of 
time,  separate  rooms  for  cooking,  for  banquetmg,  and  for  carrying  on  ordinaiy 
domestic  toils  were  constructed,  a  private  chapel  was  provided  for  the  Gods,  and 
in  the  houses  of  the  great  the  Atrium  was  set  apart  for  the  reception  of  dients, 
and  of  those  who  sought  assistance  fiom,  or  deuied  to  testify  their  respect  lor, 
the  lord  of  the  mansion. 

CavaedluM. — As  houses  became  more  spacious  and  the  dimensions  of  the 
Atrium  were  increased,  it  became  necessary  to  support  the  roof  with  pillars^  one 
being  placed  at  each  comer  of  the  Impluvium.  In  process  of  time  a  room  was 
found  to  possess  many  advantages  in  point  of  coolness  and  ventilation  in  which 
the  aperture  was  made  larger  than  was  absolutely  required  for  the  admiaaioa  of 
light,  more  pillars  were  in  this  case  required  for  the  support  of  the  beams,  and 
a  small  open  court  was  then  formed  below  the  Impluvium,  surrounded  bj  a 
colonnade.    An  apartment  formed  upon  this  plan  was  termed  a  Cavaedium, 

Pertotyliam. — When  the  size  of  this  court  was  considerably  enlarged,  so  as 
to  leave  merely  covered  cloisters  between  the  pillars  of  the  colonnade  and  tlie 
walls,  the  court  and  cloisters  were  termed  Peristylium, 

Houses  on  a  great  scale  had  an  Atrium,  a  Cavaedtum,  and  a  PeriUylium^ 
all  spacious,  but  occasionally  the  Atrium  was  contracted  to  a  mere  ante-cfaam- 
ber,  and  the  Cavaedium  became  the  great  reception  hall.  TVhen  this  waa  the 
case,  the  Atrium  was  sometimes  roofed  over  completely  (^Atrium  testudinatum) 
receiving  light  from  the  Cavaedium  on  one  side,  and  from  the  outer  door  on  the 
other. 

It  is  clear  that  it  must  have  been  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  point  at 
which  an  Atrium  passed  into  a  Cavaedium,  and  a  Cavaedium  into  a  Perisfy- 
Uum^  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  expressions  employed  by  ancient  writere 
in  reference  to  these  matters  should  be  occasionally  ambiguous.  It  is  quite 
nnnecessary  to  enter  upon  the  details  of  the  controversy  maintained  by  those  upon 
the  one  hand,  who  maintain  that  Atrium  and  Cavaedium  are  absolutely  syno- 
nymous, or  at  all  events,  that  the  Cavaedium  was  merely  the  small  court  ini 
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centre  of  the  Atrium^  and  by  those  who  insist  that  these  words  always  represent 
apartments  entirely  distinct  It  is  enough  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Atrium  was 
never  dispensed  with,  that  neither  the  Cavaedium  nor  the  PeristyUum  were 
essential,  and  that  when  we  find  one  only  it  may  be  difficult  to  determine  to 
which  of  the  classes  it  properly  belongs.  Then  in  the  house  A  we  have  the 
Atrium  distinctly  marked,  but  we  may  hesitate,  whether  the  court  behind  marked 
9,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  Cavaedium  or  a  Peristylium,^ 

TahUmmu.  Alae. — The  Atrium  at  its  lower  end  was  divided  into  three 
apartments  open  in  front ;  the  largest,  that  in  the  centre,  was  the  TabUnum^ 
and  the  two  smaller,  on  each  side,  were  the  Alae.  Here  were  deposited  the 
genealogical  records  and  archives,  and  all  documents  commemorating  the  exploits 
which  had  been  performed  or  connected  with  the  high  offices  which  had  been 
filled  by  members  of  the  family. 

Faaces  was  the  general  name  for  narrow  passages  leading  fix>m  one  portion 
of  the  house  to  another,  and  of  these  there  was  generally  one  on  each  side  o( 
the  Tdblinum. 

The  Tdblinum  with  its  Alae  served  to  separate  the  public  from  the  private 
apartments ;  and  hence  when  there  was  both  an  Atrium  and  a  Cavcudium* 
the  Tdblinum  would  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  Cavaedium. 

TricllaiBv  dining  rooms.  When  there  were  several  of  these,  they  varied  in 
size  according  to  the  number  of  guests  which  they  were  designed  to  contain,  and 
were  built  so  as  to  offer  different  exposures  suited  to  the  different  seasons  of  the 
year. 

CablcMla  s.  ]>oniiit«ria,  bed-rooms.  These  also  were  arranged  so  as  to 
suit  the  seasons.  Some  had  an  antechamber  or  dressing-room  attached,  called 
ProeoetOTij  («-^o«oirtf}jr,)  in  others,  the  bed  was  placed  in  a  recess  or  alcove 
termed  Zotheca, 

Oecl. — ^This  is  a  general  term  for  Saloons,  which  might  be  used  as  dining- 
rooms,  as  private  sitting  rooms  for  females,  or  for  any  other  purpose.  They 
reodved  different  appellations  according  to  their  form  and  architectural  decora- 
tions. Thus  an  Oeais  which  was  square  and  ornamented  with  four  pillars,  wa& 
named  TetrastyloSy  others  were  caUed  CorintJiii,  Cyziceni^  Aegyptii^  &a, 
aoeording  to  the  style  in  which  they  were  constructed  and  fitted  up. 

Bzedne  were  conversation  rooms,  (parlours,)  furnished  with  seats,  which 
were  frequently  placed  in  semicircular  recesses  (Hemiqfclia,) 

In  many  cases  the  name  alone  sufficiently  indicates  the  purpose  for  which  the 
apartment  was  designed.  To  this  class  belong  the  BibUotheca,  (library,)  the 
Pinacotheca,  (picture-gallery,)  the  Xarartum,  (chapel,)  the  Culina,  (kitchen,) 
with  its  Latrina  (scullery)  attached,  the  PL^trinum,  (bake-house,)  Cella  Penu- 
caia,  (store-room,)  Cella  Vinaria,  (wine-cellar,)  and  many  others. 

The  cut  marked  B  represents  one  of  the  numerous  attempts  to  lay  down  the 
phm  of  a  Roman  house  according  to  the  description  of  Yitruvius.  Many  of  the 
arrangements,  as  here  represent^,  are,  however,  vexy  doubtful,  and  the  space 
which  is  marked  as  a  V^tUmUan  ought  to  be  designated  as  a  Prothyrum. 

1  Th«  pastaffes  chiefly  relied  upon  by  those  who  entertain  conflicting  opinlona  with  re- 
gard to  the  relation  between  an  Atrium  and  a  Cnvaedium  (or  Cavum  ardimm,  tM  It  la  aome. 
tlmea  termed,)  are— Varro  L.L.  V.  {  161.  Vltmr.  VI.  3.  seoq.  QalntlL  L  O.  XL  S  8  90. 
Vl^g.  Mo,  IL  483.    Plln.  Epp.  11. 17.    Flln.  H.N.  XIY.  1.    PanL  Dlao.  i.v.  AMwh  p.  U. 
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The  Romans  daring  the  brightest  period  of  their  histoiy  were  pasdonatelj 
devoted  to  agriculture  and  the  purenits  of  a  rural  life.  For  manjr  centuries  war 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  were  regarded  as  the  only  occupations  beOtting^  a 
free-bom  citizen.  Numerous  treatises  upon  farming  in  general  and  the  various 
branches  of  the  art  were  published  from  time  to  time,  and  of  these  a  few  have 
descended  to  us.  The  most  important  is  that  entitled  De  Re  Rustica  Libri 
IIl,f  by  the  celebrated  M.  Terentius  Varro,  the  contemporary  of  Cicero ;  we 
have  also  a  longer  and  more  elaborate,  but  less  original  production  by  M.  laniaa 
Columella,  who  probably  flourished  under  the  Emperor  Claudius ;  a  oompilatioa 
in  the  form  of  a  Farmer^s  Kalendar  by  Palladius  Rutilius  Taurus  ^milianua, 
a  writer  of  uncertain  date  and  doubtful  authority ;  and  a  collection  of  shrewd 
maxims  on  various  topics  connected  with  the  management  of  a  farm  and 
domestic  economy  by  M.  Porcius  Cato,  the  Censor.  These  four,  together  with 
a  manual,  De  Arte  Veterinarian  by  a  certain  Vegetius  Renatus,  have  been 
frequently  published  together  under  the  title  Scriptores  Rei  Rustkae  Veierea 
Latini,  In  addition,  two  books  of  the  Naturalis  Historia  of  Pliny,  the  XVII. 
and  XV III.,  are  chiefly  occupied  by  matters  connected  with  agriculture,  and 
Virgil  has  chosen  this  for  the  theme  of  the  most  perfect  and  charming  didactic 
poem  in  existence. 

DirlaioBB  •£  tbc  Subject* — Res  Rustica,  to  which  AgricuUura  b  frequently 
employed  as  equivalent,  may  be  discussed  under  two  heads.' 

I.  Agricnltora,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  viz.,  the  tillage  of  the  ground. 

II.  Paatio,  the  management  of  live  stock. 

Again,  Ayrlcnltarm,  in  this  its  proper  sense,  may  be  subdivided  into — 

1.  Agricultural  in  a  more  restricted  sense;  comprehending  the  art  of  raisine^ 
the  cereal  grasses ;  leguminous  plants ;  vegetables  cultivated  for  their  fibre,  sue  i 
as  flax ;  for  their  oil,  such  as  poppies ;  or  for  fodder,  such  as  lucerne. 

2.  Cultus  Arborum,  arboriculture;  comprehending  the  management  of  treea 
in  general,  but  principally  fruit  trees,  and  especially  the  vine  and  the  olive. 

3.  Cultus  Hortorum,  gardening;  comprehending  the  rearing  of  flowers^  pot 
herbs  (plera),  and  small  fruits. 

1  The  stadent  mav  consnlt  with  profit  the  well  known  wort;,  Tha  Htabmtdrp  tf  A«  AnHemU, 
by  Adam  Dickson,  wno  was  minister  of  Whittingham,  In  East  Lothian,  towards  the  close  of  the 
labt  century,  and  had  icrcat  knowledge  and  experience  as  a  practical  fanner.  I  would  hef(  to 
refer  also  to  the  articles  AcKicuLTUttA,  Olea,  Vincm,  contributed  by  me  to  the  MUitmary  of 
Greek  and  Roman  AnUquilie*^  edited  by  Dr.  W.  Smith.  The  Lecturti  on  Roman  Hutbamdrp, 
published  recently  bv  Dr.  Daubeny  of  Oxford,  contain  interesting  matter,  and  two  llrely  articles 
OD  this  subject  will  be  found  in  vols.  87  and  104  of  the  QtuirUriy  Review^  Many  valuable  iUostra- 
tions  are  contained  in  the  various  commentaries  on  the  Georgia^  espedally  in  thow  of  Unnjn^ 
and  J.  H.  Voss. 

*  See  Yarro  R.  B.  L  S. 
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So  a]ao,  Paail*  maj  be  anbdiTided  into^ 

1.  Pastio  Agrestis  8.  Res  Pecuaria^  oomprehending  the  larger  and  more 
important  domestic  animals,  such  as  sheep,  oxen,  horses,  &c. 

2.  Pcutio  VUlatka^  comprehending  the  smaller  and  less  important  animals, 
anch  as  pooltry,  bees,  fish,  &o. 

These  are  the  divisions  of  the  subject  which  form  the  groundwork  of  the 
Georgics:  the  first  book  is  devoted  to  agricuUura  in  the  restricted  sense — 

Quid  fadat  laetas  segetes,  quo  sidere  terram 
Vertere 

The  leoond  to  the  CuUtts  Arborum — 

None  te,  Baoche,  canam,  nee  non  silvestria  tecora 
Viignlta  et  prolem  tarde  creacentb  olivae. 

The  third  to  Pastio  Agrestis — 

Quae  cora  boom,  qui  cultos  habendo, 

Sit  pecori. 

The  fourth  to  that  particular  department  of  Pastio  Villatica^  which  seemed  to 
aflford  the  greatest  scope  for  poetical  ornament,  vis.,  the  habits  and  treatment 
of  bees — 

apibns  qointa  experientia  pards. 

And  in  the  same  book  there  are  a  few  exquisite  lines  in  which  (116-148) 
Virgil  excuses  himself  for  not  entering  at  length  on  the  Cultus  Hortorum. 

Following  the  example  of  the  great  poet,  we  shall  make  a  few  remarks  on 
each  of  the  divisions  enumerated  above,  with  the  exception  of  gardening,  the 
details  belonging  to  that  pursuit  being  somewhat  minnte  and  not  finequently 
alluded  to  by  the  classical  writers. 

I.  Agricultuba. 

l»lTlal«Ms  •£  Agricaltam— Yarro'  treats  of  agricultura  proper  under  four 
great  heads. 

1.  Cognitio  Fundi^  the  natural  situation  of  the  farm,  the  soil,  and  the  climate. 

2.  InstrumentOy  the  persons,  animals,  and  took  requisite  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  farm. 

8.  Res  quibus  arva  eoluntur^  the  various  operations  to  be  performed,  and 
the  crops  which  form  the  object  of  these  operations. 

4.  TemporOf  the  seasons  at  which  the  varioos  operations  ought  to  be 
performed. 

1.  Cognitio  FundL 

This  may  be  treated  of  under  nine  heads. 

(1.)  Forma  fundi  naturalis.  (2.)  Terrae  natura.  (S.)  Modus  agri. 
(4.)  De  finibus  tuendis,  (5.)  Si  regio  infesta,  (6.)  Si  invectus  et  avectus 
idonei,  (7.)  Vecturae.  (8.)  CuUuraet  natura  fundorumconjinium,  (9.) 
Villa  et  Stabula. 

(1.)  Forwia/undi  naturaUsj  the  natural  aspect  and  duwacter  of  the  locality .' 

I  Yairo  R.  B.  L  & 
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(2.)  Terrae  natura^  the  qnalityof  ihe  soil.    These  two  hetde 
by  VirgU  in  the  lines  (6.  I.  50)— 

At  prios  ignotum  ferro  qnam  sdndimns  aeqnor, 
VentOA  et  varimn  ooeii  praedisoere  morem 
Cura  sit,  ac  patrios  cultas  habitiuqne  looorom 
£t  qnid  qaaoque  ferat  regio,  et  qaid  qnaeque 


While  in  Bk.  11.  177,  he  enters  more  at  large  into  the  charaoteristics  of  different 
soils,  and  gives  rules  for  distingoishing  them, — 

Nnne  locns  arvomm  ingeniis,  quae  robora  cniqae, 
Quia  color,  et  quae  ait  rebns  natora  ferendis. 

Soils  were  classified  according  to  their  prodactive  powers,  their  consistency,  their 
chief  constituents,  their  colour,  and  even  their  taste.  Thns  we  find  land  spokea 
of  as — 1.  Pinguis  (rich);  2.  Macra — leiuna  (poor);  8.  Putris — Soluta 
(free);  4.  Spissa — Densa  (stiff);  5.  Humida — Uliginosa  (wet,  swampy); 
G.  Sicca  (dry) ;  7.  ArgUlosa  (Clayey) ;  8.  Lapidosa  (stony) ;  9.  Glareosa 
(gravelly);  10.  Arenosa  (sandy);  11.  PuUa — Nigra  (blade);  12.  Cretosa 
(white);  13.  Ruhricosa  (red);  14.  Saha  (salt);  15.  Amara  (bitter);  and 
many  others.^ 

(3.)  Modus  agri,  the  measurement  of  land  and  the  considerations  whi<A 
regulated  the  size  of  a  farm.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  state  that  the  land  measare 
in  common  use  among  the  Romans  was  the  lugerum,  which  was  less  than  two- 
thirds  and  more  than  three-fiflhs  of  an  imperial  acre.''' 

(4.)  Definihus  tuendis,  L  e.,  fences  (sepes^  septa,  sepimenta).  The  fences 
in  ordinary  use  were — a.  Sepimentum  naturale,  the  quickset  hedge;  b. 
Sepimentum  agreste,  the  wooden  paling ;  c.  Sepimentum  mUitaret  consisting 
of  a  ditch  (fossa)  crowned  with  a  bank  (agger)  formed  of  the  earth  thrown 
out ;  d.  Sepimentum  fabrile,  a  stone  or  brick  wall,  with  or  without  cement.' 

(5.)  Si  regio  infesta,  the  state  of  the  surrounding  country  in  so  far  as  secnrify 
of  property  was  concerned,  an  inquiry  by  no  means  unnecessary,  for  a  district 
might  be  infested  with  robbers  or  exposed  to  the  predatory  incursions  of  hostile 
tribes.* 

(6.)  Si  Invectus  et  Avectus  idonei,  that  is,  if  there  were  fiusilities  for  purchas- 
ing necessaries  and  for  disposing  of  the  products  of  the  farm — good  markets  at 
hand  for  buying  and  selliDg.^ 

(7.)  Vecturae,  the  accessibility  of  the  farm ;  whether  there  were  practicable 
roads  or  navigable  streams.* 

(8.)  Cultura  et  Natura  fundorum  confinium, 

A  certain  influence  was  exercised  upon  the  value  of  a  farm  by  the  mode  of 
cultivation  adopted  in  and  the  natural  character  of  the  lands  adjacent.^ 

(9.)  Villa  et  Stahula^  the  last  and  one  of  the  most  important  topics  belongring 
to  the  Cognitio  Fundi,  was  the  consideration  of  the  farm  buildings,  the  dwelluig- 
house,  and  offices.' 

The  general  term  comprehending  the  whole  of  the  farm  buildings  was  Ft2/a, 
and  the  structure  mi^ht  be  discussed  under  three  heads — a.  Villa  Urbana ;  &. 
Villa  Rustica;  c.  ViUa  Jructuaria, 

a.  ViUa  Urbana, — This  comprehended  that  portion  of  the  bnildiiigB  ocoopied 
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by  tlic  proprietor.  The  extent  and  the  decorations  depended  entirclj  on  hia 
taste  and  his  means,  and  might  embrace  anything  between  the  simple  cottage 
of  primitive  times  .'>ad  the  sumptnoos  palaces  of  the  wealthy  in  the  age  of 
Augustus. 

b.  Villa  Rustica. — This  comprehended  that  portion  of  the  building  intended 
for  tlie  accommodation  of  the  Familia  of  slave  labourers,  and  of  the  domestio 
animals.  The  apartments  essential  for  the  familia  were — 1.  Culina^  a 
spacious  kitchen  where  the  food  of  the  establishment  was  cooked  and  eaten ;  2. 
Cellae^  sleeping  closets  for  the  Servi  Soluti  (see  p.  127^  and  rooms  for  the 
VilHcus  and  the  Procurator;  3.  Ergasltdum,  a  sort  of  prison,  frequently 
under  ground,  where  the  Servi  Vincti  (see  p.  127)  were  confined  when  within 
doors.  The  buildings  for  the  domestic  animals  were  included  under  the  general 
term  Stabula^  which  comprehended  Bubilia  (byres),  OviHa  (sheep  huts)^ 
EqtdUa  (stables),  Harat  (pig  styes),  and  others. 

c.  Villa  fhtctuaria. — This  comprehended  that  portion  of  the  buildings  in- 
tended for  storing  or  preparing  the  different  products  of  the  farm.  Such  were 
the  CeUa  Vinaria  (wine  cellar),  Cella  Olearia  (oil  cellar),  Cella  Torcularia 
(press  room),  Granaria  (granaries),  Foenilia  (hay  lofU),  PaUaria  (chaff 
houses),  besides  a  number  of  apartments  for  objects  which  required  to  be  kept 
dry,  included  under  the  general  terms  Horrea  and  Apothecae. 

If  the  farm  was  of  considerable  extent  the  buildings  were  usually  arranged 
round  two  courts  (cortes),  and  in  the  centre  of  each  of  these  was  a  large  tank 
(^piscina). 

Either  within  the  enclosures  of  the  farm  buildings,  or  immediately  adjoining, 
were  erected  a  mill  (pistrinum)^  and  a  bake-house  (yurnum) ;  the  thrashing 
floor  {area),  to  be  more  particularly  described  below,  was  formed,  if  possible, 
within  sight  of  the  windows,  and  alongside  of  it  was  a  huge  covered  shed  called 
Nubilariunif  capable  of  containing  tlie  whole  grain  crop. 

2.  Instrumenta. 

The  instrumenta  of  a  farm  were  divided  into  three  classes— (1.)  Genus 
Vocale,     (2.)  Genus  Semivocale,     (3.)  Genus  Mutnm} 

(1.)  Genus  Vocale^  i.  e.,  the  human  beings  employed.  These  might  be — 
a.  Libert  Coloni;  b.  Mercenarii;  c,  Servi. 

a.  Liberi  Coloni,  small  proprietors  who  cultivated  their  own  lands  with  their 
own  hands,  and  with  the  Mu  of  their  families. 

b.  Mercenarii,  free  hired  labourers.  These  were  but  little  employed  except  in 
the  great  operations  of  haymaking  (foenisicium),  the  com  harvest  (jnessit),  and 
the  vintage  (vindemia),  when  a  number  of  extra  hands  were  required  for  a 
limited  period. 

The  regular  work  of  a  large  farm  was  performed  almost  exclusively  by — 

c.  Servi^  slaves,  forming  the  Familia  Rustica.  The  Familia  Rustica  was, 
as  we  have  seen  above  (p.  127),  separated  into  two  divisions — 1.  Servi  Soluti, 
who  were  not  subjected  to  any  personal  restraint,  and  2.  Servi  Vincti,  who 
worked  in  fetters  (compede  vincti)  when  abroad,  and  who,  when  within  doois, 
were  shut  up  in  a  sort  of  prison  called  Ergastulnm. 

The  slaves  on  a  farm  were  also  divided  into  gangs,  aooording  to  the  particular 
duties  which  they  were  required  to  perform,  and  in  large  establishments  the  sub- 
division of  labour  was  pushed  very  far.  Thus  there  were  Bubulci  (ox  drivers), 
AsinarH  (aas  drivers),  Armentarii  (neat  herds),  OpiUones  (shepherds),  Cap' 
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rarii  (goat  herds),  Biibulci  (swine  herds),  Vinitores  (vine  dreasen),  Operam 
(ordinary  labourers),  and  very  many  others.  :,     n-     ^ 

When  the  gangs  were  large  and  worked  together,  each  had  a  Praefectus  or 
overseer,  and  in  each  farm  there  was  a  bailiflf  or  superintendent  called  VUHau, 
who  was  himself  a  slave  or  a  freeman.  To  him  was  committed  the  whole 
charge  and  general  management,  and  with  him  a  honsekeeper  called  ViUka 
was  frequently  associated.  Besides  these,  when  the  transactions  were  nnmerwi 
and  complicated,  there  was  a  Procurator^  or  book-keeper,  who  kept  the  acooonti 
and  took  charge  of  the  cash.*  .    ^      ,  ,.  ah  u 

(2.)  Genus  Semivocale,  i.  e.,  the  inferior  animals  trained  to  labonr.  All  tlie 
ordinary  work  of  a  farm,  such  as  ploughing,  harrowing,  carting,  and  the  Kk^ 
for  which  we  employ  horses,  was,  in  ancient  times,  performed  by  oxen  trwDed 
for  the  purpose  {boves  domiti),  and  this  practice  prevails  generally  in  southen 
Europe  at  the  present  day.  Asses  were  used  for  turning  com  mills,  and  whea 
fitted  with  panniers,  carried  out  manure,  cleared  away  the  pmninga  from  the 
vineyard,  and  went  to  market  (G.  I.  273)  : — 

Saepe  oleo  tardi  costas  agitator  aselli 

Aut  vilibus  onerat  pomis,  lapidemqae  revertens 

Incusum,  ant  atrae  massam  picis,  urbe  reportat. 

Horses  and  mules  were  very  sparingly  employed,  except  for  riding,  and  for 
drawing  travelling  carriages.' 

(3.)  Genus  Mutum,  i.  e.,  tools  properly  so  called.     These  may  be  divided 

into  two  classes — 

a.  Those  worked  by  beasts  of  draught. 

b.  Those  worked  by  the  hand. 

In  the  first  class  we  may  notice— (1.)  Aratrum,  (2.)  Irpex.  (8.)  CraUi. 
(4.)  Plaustrum,     (6.)  Tribulum.    (6.)  Trahea. 

In  the  second  class— (7.)  Basirum.  (8.)  Ligo.  (9.)  Marra.  (10.) 
Pala.  (11.)  Bipalium,  (12.)  Rutrum.  (13.)  Pastinum.  (14.)  Sar- 
cuLum,     (15.)  Dolabra.     (16.)  Falx,     (17.)   Vannus. 

Aratram.— Numerous  allusions  to  the  most  important  implement  of  agricoltoie 
are  to  be  found  in  ancient  writers,  but  the  most  distinct  and  connected  descrip- 
tion of  the  difierent  parts  of  the  plough  is  contiuned  in  a  well  known  passage  of 
Virgil's  1st  Georgic,  v.  1G9— 

ConUnuo  in  silvis  magna  vi  fiexa  domatnr 
In  barim  et  curri  formam  aodpit  ulrans  aratrL 
Huic  ab  stirpe  pedes  temo  protentua  in  octo, 
Binae  anres,  duplid  aptantor  dentalia  dorso. 
Caeditnr  et  tiUa  ante  ingo  leris,  altaque  fagns 
Stivae^  quae  cnrros  a  tergo  torqneat  imoa. 

The  interpreters  of  these  lines  unfortunately  differ  so  widely  firom  each  other, 
that  any  young  scholar  who  reads  and  compares  the  various  explanations  pro- 
posed, is  likely  to  become  bewildered.  Without  attempting  to  examine  aod 
refute  a  multitude  of  conflicting  opinions,  many  of  which  are  altogether  prepos- 
terous, we  shall  endeavour  to  show  that  the  text  of  Virgil  exactly  describes  the 
simple  instrument  still  used  in  many  parts  of  southern  Italy,  of  Greece,  and  of 

1  Varro  R  R.  L  17. 18.    Colnm.  B.  R.  1. 7.  8.  ft 

•Varn)R.B.  LIft20.  ^ 

>  We  hare  adopted  the  emendation  of  Martyn  for  the  common  reading  tWngm  futui^  twA 
although  •naoeptlMe  of  tsplanation,  la  reiy  awkward. 
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Asia.  A  representation  of  one  of  these  is  rabjotned  from  a  rode  sketch  by  the 
author,  taken  from  a  plough  which  he  saw  at  work,  a  few  years  ago,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Benevento,  and  it  corresponds  closely  with  the  representations 
found  upon  many  ancient  monuments. 

Before  describing  the  different  parts  in  detail,  we  must  premise  that  Virgil, 
in  the  passage  quoted  above,  mentions  those  portions  only  of  the  plough  which 
were  made  of  wood ;  and  to  this  day,  in  light  friable  soils,  ploughs  n^ade  of 
wood  exclusively,  without  any  iron  share,  are  still  employed. 

1.  DentaUa^  the  share-beam^  marked  a  in 
the  figure.  This  was  a  strong,  straight  beam, 
terminating  in  a  double  cutting  edge,  tapered 
to  a  sharp  point  It  presented  two  similar 
and  symmetrical  sides  (duplici  dentalia 
dorao);  and  hence  the  plural,  detitaUOf  was 
commonly  employed,  as  in  the  case  of  such 
words  as  frena  and  hahenae^  although  the  singular,  dentate^  is  also  found.' 
Over  the  wooden  Dentate  or  Dentalia^  an  iron  share  was  sometimes  slipped,  as 
appears  from  the  words  of  Gato' —  Vomit  indulilis  optimus  m/— and  sometimes 
an  iron  point  was  attached.  Thus  Fliny,'  when  describing  different  kinds  of 
abares — Tertium  in  solofacili^  nee  toto  porrectum  dentaU^sed  exigua  cuapide 
in  ro»tr(h~'U  e.,  the  dentate  was  merely  tipped  with  iron,  not  fully  shod.  The 
Vomis  is  mentioned  by  Virgil  in  liue  162 : — 

Vomis  et  inflezi  primnm  grave  robur  sratrL 

But  in  the  passage  now  before  us  be  confines  himself,  as  already  noticed,  to  the 
wooden  parts.  Dens  is  used  to  denote  the  sharp-pointed  extremity  which 
pierces  the  soil,  without  reference  to  the  absence  or  presence  of  a  Vomis, 

2.  Buris^  marked  b.  This  was  a  piece  of  strong  crooked  tunber,  forming 
the  plough-handle  or  plough-tail ;  the  ancient  plough  differing  from  the  modem 
in  this  essential  point,  that  it  had  one  handle  only,  instead  of  twa  The  shape 
of  the  ^ttfis  gave  rise  to  the  epithet  carvus^  applied  here  and  elsewhere  to  the 
Aratrum* 

S.  Temo^  the  pole,  marked  c,  with  the  lugum  attached.  With  regard  to 
these  there  is  no  doubt  or  controversy. 

4.  SHva,  The  real  nature  and  object  of  the  Stiva  has  proved  a  sonroe  of 
much  unsatisfactory  discussion;  but  a  careful  examination  of  the  representations 
of  ploughs  exhibited  upon  ancient  monuments,  will  enable  us  to  remove  every 
difficulty. 

It  is  obvious  that,  so  long  as  the  soil  was  light  and  free,  the  ploughman  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  guiding  the  plough  by  the  single  handle,  or  Buris;  but 
when  the  soil  was  stiff,  and  it  became  necessary  to  drive  the  plough  deep,  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  regulate  the  progress  of  the  share  by  means  of  the 
BuriSf  especially  when  it  was  very  short,  as  appears  to  have  been  frequently  the 
case.  Henoe  the  necessity,  in  such  oases,  for  the  cross  bar,  marked  D  in  the 
figure,  inserted  near  the  upper  extremity  of  the  Buris,  which,  acting  as  a 
powerful  lever,  woold  give  the  labourer  complete  command  over  the  dentalia; 

>  Freimd  anerts  In  his  Lexicon,  that  dtntaU  la  rot  met  with  In  the  ringnlar  nnta  we  omna 
down  to  Senrlna  ( Virg.  0. 1.  ITS),  ud  liidonis  Ofk  14  S),  hat  it  oecnn  In  n  pMaage  In  PUnr 
(It  N.  zTilL  18)  qnoted  below. 

*B.I(.XVIIIML  2m 
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•od  when  he  leaned  heavilj  upon  it,  he  would  be  eDabled  to  drive  the  ahm 
as  deep  as  he  found  expedient. 

The  power  of  turning  the  whole  frame  of  the  machine  fiom  aide  to  aide  ii 
apeeiallj  mentioned  bj  Virgil  aa  the  use  of  the  iS^tva— 

Sti^ae,  quae  oomu  a  tergo  torqtteat  imof ; 

and  hence,  a  ploughman,  when  leaning  heavilj  on  the  plongfa,  b  repnaented  ai 
preaeing  upon  the  Stiva.    Thna  Ovid  {Met.  YIII.  218.)— 

Ant  pastor  haenlo,  sdvave  inxuxus  antor; 

and  again  {Fast  IT.  825.)— 

Inde  premens  stivam  designat  moenia  antro; 

while  ColnmeHa  (1. 9.)  saya  of  a  tall  ploughman— ilroiufo  stinae  paene  recta 
hinititur. 

If,  then,  we  had  no  explanation  of  the  difieient  parta  of  the  plough  txeept  tbat 
afforded  by  Virgil,  we  might  rest  satisfied  that  the  bar  D  (see  fig.  in  last  pige) 
eorresponds  to  the  Stiva^  since  it  answers  all  the  oonditiona.  Bat  theie  is  a 
passage  in  Varro  De  Lingua  Latina^^  in  which  he  enumerates  the  different  pats 
of  the  plough,  and  which  we  cannot  reconcile  with  this  view :— Aratrum,  quod 
etntit  terram  eiusffrrum.    Dens,  quod  eo  mordetur  terra.    Supra  id  regmk 

ne  Stat,  Stiva  ab  stando:  et  in  ea  transversa  regnla  Manicula,  quod  man 
ulci  tenetur.  Qui  quasi  temo  est  inter  botes,  Bdra  a  bubusi  a/ti  hoc  a 
curvo  Ubvom  appellant.  Sub  iugo  medio  cavum,  quod  bura  extrema  addiia 
epnilatury  voeatur  Cous  a  cavo,    IcouM  et  Iumemtdm  ab  iuncltu 

Here  we  find  the  Stiva  described  aa 
a  straight  piece  of  wood,  standing  per- 
pendicular to  the  share  beam,  and 
fiurnished  with  a  Manicula,  or  handle; 
and  the  Bura  is  defined  as  quasi  temo 
inter  boves,  and  no  separate  Temo  is 
mentioned.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that 
Varro  is  describing  a  plough  different  in 
form  and  arrangements  from  that  of 
Virgil ;  but  the  annexed  figure,  taken  from  a  coin  of  Gentnripae,  in  the  Hmtenaa 
oollection,  will  make  everything  dear. 

Here  the  curved  Burt's  is  turned  in  the  opposite  direction  firom  that  in  the  (fast 
figure;  it  bends  away  from  the  ploughman,  and  is  in  reality,  as  Varro  stateii 
quasi  temo  inter  boves,  to  which  the  yoke  might  be  attached.  Bat  in  this  esse 
the  Buris  oould  no  longer  Se  held  by  the  ploughman ;  and  the  straight  pole,  or 
Stiva,  with  its  Manicula,  both  of  which  are  plainly  depicted,  became  neoessso'* 
When  the  Buris  was  grasped  by  the  ploughman,  then  the  cross  bar  J>  (sea  1^ 
page),  answered  every  purpose;  and  this  is,  in  all  probability,  the  Stiva  of  Viigil* 
who  makes  no  mention  of  a  Manicula. 

5.  Aures.  Hould-  Boarda.  Two  of  these,  which  were  not  required  in  orduaiy 
ploughing,  were  attached  to  the  plough  when  it  was  wished  to  rib  {Urare)  ^ 
land,  as  will  be  explained  more  fully  when  we  treat  of  the  operation  of  ploughing. 
The  ordinary  modem  plough  has  one  mould-board  permanently  attached ;  biil 
double  mould-board  plougha  have  been  recently  introduced  in  tuniip-huahaiidj7« 

t  Ub.  v.  9  IM.  ad.  MttUer. 
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A  plough  wiih  the  modd-boanb  attached  was  tensed  Aratrmn  OMritmmj  m 
opposed  to  the  Aratrum  simplex^ 

G.  Culter.  Jn  addition  to  the  parts  named  bj  Yirgil,  Flinj'  mentions  the 
CuUer,  which  he  reckons  as  a  kind  of  share ;  hot  it  is  manifest  from  his  words 
that  it  was  qaite  distinct  from  the  Vtmier.  It  was  employed  in  breaking  np 
very  stiff  lea  before  the  first  regular  ploughing  was  given,  and  was,  in  aQ 
probability,  essentially  the  same  with  the  modem  Gocdter:— Cutter  vacatur, 
praedensam,  prius  quam  proscindatur^  ierram  secans^  futurisque  gulcia 
vestigia  praescrihens  tncumrw,  queu  resupinus  in  arando  mordeat  vomer. 

7.  Ralla  s.  Rallunu  This  appendage  to  the  plough  is  described  by  Pliny 
alone;  it  was  a  small  spade,  or  scraper,  attached  to  a  long  handle,  and  used 
for  cleaning  the  share  when  clogged  with  earth: — Purget  vomerem  tuhinde 
Btimulus  cuspidatus  raUo,*  (Plin.  1.  o.)  What  is  now  termed  the  plough-staff 
is  employed  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  three  essential  parts  of  the  plough — the  Buris,  the  Dentalia^  and  the 
Temo — are  mentioned  by  Hesiod,*  under  the  names  of  yvue^  ixv^«,  and 
Urofioa/f^  respectively;  and  in  another  passage  he  speaks  of  the  opvni  ijctrTinef 
which  must  be  the  Stiva  or  Manicula.*  Hesiod,  moreover,  distinguishes 
between  the  dporpow  auroyvcp^-in  which  the  Bwrisy  DentaUa^  and  Temo  were 
composed  of  a  single  piece  of  timber— and  the  dpovpof  vii»to»,  in  which  the 
different  parts  were  nailed  together.' 

trpex  s.  Hirpex  s.  Urpex,  was  a  plank  armed  with  numerous  teeth,  and 
dragged  by  oxen  over  the  surface  of  the  grround,  for  the  purpose  of  tearing  up 
weeds.  The  description  given  by  Yarro'  is  quite  distinct — Irpices  regula 
compluribus  dentibits^  quam  item  ut  plaustrum  booes  trahunt  ut  eruaut  quae 
in  terra  serpunt*  It  answered  the  same  end  as  what  is  now  termed  a  Orubher, 

Cnuca  is  a  general  term  applied  to  textures  of  rods,  twigs,  straw,  sedg^ 
reeds,  fern,  &c.'  Sacli  were  employed  for  a  great  variety  of  rural  purposes. 
Thus  Crates  vimineae^^  were  dragged  over  ploughed  land  for  the  purpose  of 
breaking  down  the  clods;  and  Crates  dentatae^^^  answering  in  all  respects  to  a 
modem  harrow,  were  used  in  Gaul  for  covering  up  the  seed.  Crates  stercoraria^ 
were  panniers  in  which  manure  was  carried  out  to  the  field;  Crates  Jtcariae^ 
were  used  in  drying  figs;  when  grapes  were  made  into  raisins,  they  were  spread 
out  upon  crates;^*  and  when  crates  were  formed  of  strong  materials,  they  were 
used  for  fences  or  pens,  like  our  hurdles — Claudensque  textis  cratibus  Utetum 
pectts.  (Hot.  Epod.  II.  45.) 

PlawMinim  8.  Pl«fltmm  dim.  PlMteltaHi«~-This  term  is  equivalent  to 
the  Greek  etfAct^a^  and  includes  carts,  waggons,  and  wheeled  vehicles  of  every 
description  employed  for  agricultural  purposes.    The  wheels,  like  those  in  the 

1  PallAd.  I.  48. 
t  H.  N.  XVIII.  1& 

3  £dd.  Taiy  in  the  form  giren  feo  tliit  word.  In  some  we  find  raVa ;  in  othen,  roRa;  in  others 
rvUa. 

4  Opera  et  Dies  v.  4S7.  aeqq. 

>  V.  467.  In  this  passage  Ul^w  is  generally  supposed  to  he  the  3Vmo,  and  /tumfi^u  the  lugwn. 
The  Greek  word  for  the  iron  share,  or  FoM«r,  is  vivo.  (Pint  Rom.  IL) 

•  A  figure  of  an  A(«r#«f  «»r«yt;«»,  as  still  used  in  Mjrsla,  will  he  found  In  Travtk  in  Ada  Minor^ 

hy  Chaa-les  Fellowea,  p.  71 J.  H.  Voss,  in  his  translation  of  Virgil's  Qtorffks  ( Altona,  1800),  has 

given  a  plate,  with  representations  of  twenty-flve  Tsrletles  of  ancient  and  modem  ploughs,  which 
serve  to  Ulustraie  this  sutiiject 

7  Varro  L.  U  V.  9  136.  ed.  Mfiller.    Oomp.  PauL  Disc,  sl  t.  trpies*,  p.  lOS.  ed.  HiUler. 

s  See  also  Cato  B.  &  lOi    Serv.  ad  Vlrg.  G.  L  S& 

9  So  VirgU,  Aen.  XL  64.  HoMd  semet  am  cram  H  moO^  J&9tnm^AHniM»  ttxtai  e*yii  et 
vimiriB  querno;  and  tolumelL  R.  R.  AlL  \b.— Crates p<tttoraU$  admo  vdeariu  vel.fUie$  ierfae. 

10  Virg.  6. 1  »6.  u  piia  H.  N.  XVIIL  18.  »  Cato  B.  R.  la    Voir.  R.  R.  1. 28. 
19  Cato  R.  R.  48.           u  Cobu&elL  R.  R.  XIL  1& 
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lo}'-«Mt*  of  ohQdnm,  trm  genially  compoBed  of  dito>  of  aoUd  timbtr,  Mad  wen 
c«Ued  tympana  (G.  II,  Hi)  :— 

Hinc  rmdicn  trivere  nitifl,  bine  t^pini  pltTUtHa  ; 

•uch  mty  be  atill  Hen  in  the  wdoded  distrioU  of  soolliem  lulf ,  in  &tae^ 
Aua  Minor,  and  lodift. 

The  number  of  wiicels  wbi  niuallj  iwo; 
indeed,  Iiidonu  deGnes  tlie  Plautlrnm  to 
be  vthiculum  duarum  rolarum ;  but  foui^ 
wbeeled  carta  we:e  certainlr  in  use,  unea 
they  appear  on  vnrious  ancient  CDoniimente, 
allliougli  they  may  have  beea  distinguisbed 
by  a  dilTereDt  name.  Cato'  notice*  ploitra  . 
jliaioraj  but  there  is  no  ground  for  the  con- 
dnsioD  thM  theie  liad  four  wheels.' 

The  Plostelium  Punicam  will  be  noticed  immedinteljr. 

TrtbalBB.  PIhUiUiiib  PubIchm.  ThrfisliiiiK-SlMcliInce.— The  7HAul«« 
nas  a  framework  of  heavy  planks,  the  under  side  of  wliicli  wai  Uudded  all  over 
with  iron  teeth,  or  iharp  stones.  This  wss  dragired  by  a  team  of  boracs  or  oiEm 
over  the  oom  when  spread  out  upon  the  thrasliing  floor;  and  it  mbbcd  ont  k 
portion  of  llie  gjain  while  it  turned  the  straw  over  and  over;  so  that  tbe  wbok 
•mu  thoroughly  trodden  by  the  animals.  In  the  PtoittUnm  Funicum  tbe  toothed 
planks  were  moonted  upon  wheels.  Varro'  describes  both  the  form  and  noe  of 
ibeae  implements  so  distincttj  as  to  require  no  oomment — E  fpicit  in  aream 
txculi  grana:  quodJU  npudalioaiumentuiuvetit,  acTRiavLO:  id  fit  t  tabulm 
lapidibua  out  /erro  aiperata,  quo  imposilo  aariga,  uul  ponilere  gran^ 
trahUar  iumenta  iunctu,  lit  discatiat  e  epica  granii :  aut  ex  aaibus  denlaiis 
eunt  orbiculu,  quod  voeant  Plostelltjm  Posicdx.  A  representation  of  a 
Tribulum,  as  still  used  in  Alysia,  answering  exactly  to  tho  desciiptioa  of  Vairo, 
will  be  found  in  Fellowe*'  TraveU  in  Atia  Minor,  p.  70  (1B39).' 

TraMea  ■.  Traba. — A  sort  of  sledge,  may  be  regarded  as  a  variotj  of  the 
Tribulum,  in  oonjunedoQ  with  which  it  is  mentioned  by  Virgil* — 

Tribulaqne  traheaeqne  at  iniqno  pocdere  rastri. 
The  words  of  Columella*  leave  no  duubt  as  to  tlie  purpose  fin*  which  it  was 
employed — At  n  compclilf  ut  in  area  ieralur  frumenlum,  nihil  diilnma  at, 
quin  equis  meb'tw  quam  bubug  ea  res  coajicialur;  et,  n  panea  iuga  tunt, 
adiicere  Tribatamet  Traham  poisit, 

Basimai,— in  tlie  plural  usually  Ibistri, — it  the  general  term  for  mi^ 
toothed  implement  used  for  stirring  tlie  ground.  Thus  Varro' — Rastri,  mibaM 
deatatis  penitiu  eradunt  Urram  atque  eruunt.  The  diminatife  RasuUi  cor- 
nspoods  closely  to  our  luaid-rakex, — Kastklu,  ut  irpicet,  serroe  leva ;  ita 
qui  homo  in  pralit,  per  fentMecta  to  fatuea*  eorradU,  quo  ab  ratu  nuteOi 

<  R.  B.  la    Conp.  V«T.  B.  B.  I  M. 

•Thsnl^anisfuicliii 
n.  c  IS  (FncoC  Itri).  a 
SMiq.  (Ktlaclian.  IslT).    .ue  cu> 
n*nth>ii«l  wortt.  Tub.  VIL  tg.  L 

>  Vim  R  K.  I. «!. 

•  See  slv  V«mi  1. 1.  V. )  IS.  wh( 
XVULSO.    Ser>.idVlrs.&.  DM 

IO.L1B*. 

'  I.  I.  V.  ]  L9&  ed.  KOUer.   Cgmp.  TLr^  An.  VU.  Tu.  IZ.  «0&  O.  UL  a». 
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dictU^-^and  again,— ftim  de  pratis  slipulam  rasieUis  eradi^  atque  addere 
foenisiciae  cumulvm  (R.  R.  I.  49). 

One  of  the  most  important  purposes  to  which  Rastri  were  applied  was  omsh- 
ing  clods.    So  Yirgi],'' — 

MnltTmi  adeo  rastris  glebas  qui  frangit  inertes 
Vimineasque  trahit  crates,  iavat  arva,     .    .    . 

and  Fliny^'^-^Arationeper  traruversum  iterata^  occatio  gequitur^ ubi  respotciU 
crate  vel  rastro.  Sach  instniments  were  necessarily  large  and  heavy;  and 
hence  the  expression, — iniquopondere  rastri,*  One  form  of  the  Rostrum  in  very 
common  use,  consisted  of  two  long  thick  iron  teeth,  set  nearly  at  right  angles 

to  a  short  strong  wooden  shaft.    This  was 

termed  emphatioilly, — 
Bidcas,*  was  used  for  a  great  variety  of 

purposes,  and  is  still  the  favourite  tool  of  the 

vineyard  labourer,  retaining  in  Italy  its 
ancient  name, — Bidente,  Gato  includes  Rastri  Quadndentes  among  the 
instrumenta  required  for  the  olive  garden  and  vineyard.'  When  the  Rastrvm 
assumed  the  form  of  a  rake,  it  was  occasionally,  as  among  ourselves,  made 
entirely  of  wood ;  Columella  specially  enjoins  that  the  seed  of  lucerne  (medicd) 
should  be  covered  up  ligntis  rastris^  or,  as  he  calls  them  in  a  subsequent 
chapter, — ligneis  rastellis,^ 

lJs«. — ^The  Ligo,  like  the  Bidens^  was  used  for  loosening  and  turning  up 
the  soil;  and  like  the  R<istrum^  for  breaking  down  tenacious  dods.  After 
examining  and  comparing  the  passages  referred  to  below,  we  must  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  it  could  not  have  been  either  a  spade^  as  some,  or  a  hatchet^  as 
other  scholars  have  imagined,  but  must,  in  all  probability,  have  been  a  pick- 
cure,  an  instrument  which  will  answer  all  the  conditions.* 

I'isumi.—All  that  we  can  say  with  regard  to  this  implement  is,  that  it  was 
applied  to  the  same  purposes  as  the  Ligo^  and  that  it  had  a  broad  iron  blade. 
Thus  Columella  (X.  71.)— 

Tn  gravilms  rastris  cnnctantia  perfode  teiga, 
Tu  penitns  latis  eradere  viscera  morris 
Nedubita 

and  again,  Y  87. — 

Aequora  dnlds  hmni  repetat  mucrone  bidentis, 
Moz  bene  cum  glebis  vivacis  cespitis  herbam 
Conttmdat  marrae  sen  fracti  dente  ligonis. 

Hence  the  Marra  was,  veiy  probably,  a  (me-hladed  mattoch,  an  instmmeot 
which  is  constantly  seen  in  the  hands  of  the  field  labourer  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  and  still  retains  its  ancient  name,  being  called  Marra  in  Italy,  and 
Marre  de  vigneron  in  France.     Pliny,  in  the  passage  quoted  above,  when 

>  Varro  L  e.    These  words  are  erldentl  j  cormpt,  tat  the  general  meaning  Is  dear. 
•  O.  L  94. 

»H  N.xviiLaa 

«  VlTR.  O.  I.  164. 

»  Laeret  V.  20a  TItaD.  LI.S9.  Lz.48.  ILIU.&  Ytarft.  O.  IL  400.  Or.  Ast.  IV.  997. 
Inv.  &  IlL  SS8L    It  was  probably  identical  with  the  Oreek  2i«iJU«. 

•CatoR.R  laiL 

?Col.  R.R.IL  11.  IS. 

■  The  pasMffes  which  teem  to  indicate  the  form  of  the  Uff6  are,— Colom.  B.  B.  X.  M.  Or.  E.  P. 
L  Tiii.  Ml  Amorr.  IIL  x.  31.  Stat  Theb.  III.  S89.  The  following  merely  pdnt  out  the  uses  to 
which  it  was  applied,~Hor.  Od.  IIL  rl.  3&  Epod.  V.  80.  Eppu  L  xiv.  )r7.  Mart  IV.  Izlr.  S& 
laT.  8.  VIL  SIL  XL  89.    PaUad.  B.  R.  L  48.  limply  names  A^nei  In  his  list  <    ' 
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treating  of  the  Bipalium^  mentioiiB  the  Marra  in  Boch  terms  aa  to  confim  tb 
view  we  have  taken.  ^ 

Pal*.— This  was  a  pointed  spade  or  shovel.  The  actnal  upturning  sod 
atirring  of  the  soil  was  i»erfonned  chiefly  bj  the  ploagh,  the  Ugo  and  the  Uden^ 
and  the  pcda  is  mentioned  specially  in  connection  with  swampy  land  aod 
aoft  garden  monld.*  That  it  was  pointed  at  the  extremity,  appears  iioni  tk 
words  of  Pliny,  when  he  is  enumerating  the  different  kinds  of  shares;  one  of 
which  he  describes  as  having  a  cuspis  in  mucronem  fastigiata^  and  then  sdds— 
euspis  effigiem  palae  hahet^  Cato  ranks  the  pala  among  iron  implemotti 
(Jerramentay  but  it  was  sometimes  made  of  hvdwood,  tipped  or  edged 
with  iron — 

Tmn  mihi  fenrato  veraetnr  robore  pnlaa 
Dolcbhumns*    .    .    •     . 

and  sometimoB  of  wood  alone  (jpalae  Ugneae)*  in  which  case  it  was  used  fa 
tmning  over  and  winnowing  com,  and  was  in  this  form  probably  identical  witk 
the  Ventilahrum^^  the  itrvo»  of  the  Greeks. 

Bipaliwa.— Occasionally,  for  deep  digging  or  trenching,  a  Pdia  of  gr* 
aiae  and  strength  was  employed,  and  in  this  shape  was  termed  Bipalium,  Tbe 
ordinary  length  of  the  iron  blade  must  have  been  two  feet  and  np wards;  fa 
Golnmella  says' — satis  erit,  non  alto  bipalio^  id  esty  minus  duos  pedes  ftmi- 
mento^  novale  converti. 

The  above  is  the  aecoont  of  the  Bipalium  given  in  the  most  approved  woria  oo 
Archaeology;  but  there  is  a  passage  in  Pliny"  which,  if  there  be  no  eiror  in  tlie 
text,  seems  to  prove  that  he  at  least  gave  this  name  to  the  double  iron  pnag  of 
the  Bidens — Solum  apricum  el  quam  amplissimum  in  seminario  sive  in  rauo, 
bidente  pastinari  debet  temos  pedes  bipaUo  alto:  marra  reid  quatenm 
pedum  ferramento,  *• 

Batnun  also  must  have  been  some  kind  of  spade  or  shovel,  judging  froa 
the  purposes  to  which  it  was  applied.  Thus  it  was  used  for  stirring  and  tempoinf 
plaster,  stucco,"  and  mixtures  of  various  kinds;'*  while  Ovid  represents  Celv 
killing  Remus  with  a  RutruMy  when  the  latter  leaped  over  the  newly-cut  trench 
which  marked  the  circuit  of  the  infant  city — 

Nee  mora  transiluit,  rutro  Celer  occapat  ausnm, 
Ille  premit  duram  sanguinoleotos  hmnom.^ 

Batellam,  i^)parently  the  diminutive  from  the  above,  must  have  been  wbit 
ifl  now  termed  a  com  sirike^  i.  «.,  a  cylindrical  piece  of  wood,  with  which  the 
grain  in  a  measure  is  scraped  level  with  the  brim.** 

•  There  ia»  however,  another  pMMse  In  Pliny,  H.  N.  XYIII.  IS.  In  which  he  meaks  cf  cottlil 
Ineeme,  when  three  yean  old,  doae  to  thexroand  with  **  morrii,*'  which  It  isdlfifcalt  to  reoanoii 
with  our  idea  of  »  common  mattock.  Inreual  XV.  167.  mentions  marrtu  in  general  terms  tksg 
with  mtatia,  rostra,  and  the  vomers  and  lo  again  IIL  31 1.  _^ 

■Plln.  H.  N.  XVIIL  &  Como.  XVII.  17.  Colum.  X.  4&  In  digging  a  ditch  the  eirti 
wonld  be  flrat  loosened  by  the  Itgo  or  mattock,  and  then  thrown  out  with  the  shoTel;  m^ 
Clncmnatns  is  repreaented  (LIt.  IIL  '^^a)  as  having  been  fbnp'1/bMam/txlie««  pahe  iMxtfi 
where,  however,  paku  ia  a  oonjectoral  emendation  for  polo^  and  some  edd.  read  ^oaHa. 

3  H.  N.  XVIIL  la  «  &  R.  10.  11.  »  Golnm.  Xl  4&. 

•  Cato  R.  R.  I  J.  'Col.  R.  R.  IL  la  ^  ,  ^ 

•  R.  a  XL  a.  See  alto  V.  &  hipdtto pattinutimuM,  Cato  R.  B.  S.  4A.  ISL  Varro IL^l^ 
PUn.  U.  N.  XVIIL  26. 

•  H.  N.  XVIL  2U 

10  Moat  edd.  haTe/mwnto,  which  la  nnlntelllgtble. 
"  Pallad.  R.  R.  1.  10.    Vltruv.  VIL  8.    Plin.  H.  N.  XXXVL  23. 
^  Cato  R  R.  :t?.  r2&    Comp.  10.  i  1.    Varro  L.  L.  V.  $  134.  ed.  MOIL 
^  Ox.  F.  1 V  S1.1.    Comp.  Varro  ap.  Non.  a  v.  JZalnm,  ^  1& 
M  LucU  a»  Nou.  L  e. 
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-The  verb  pastmo  and  the  sabstantive  pasUnatio  am  vsed  bf 
the  agricnltiinil  writers  to  denote  the  operation  of  deep  digging  or  trenching^ 
which  aeems  to  have  been  nanallv  performed  with  the  bidens  or  the  bipalittm.^ 
Bat  the  instrument  called  Pasiinum  was  not,  as  we  might  have  snppoeed,  a 
apade  or  pickaxe,  bat  a  iwo^pronged  dibble  for  setting  yonng  plants.  Thns 
Colomella— Paotinuh  vocarU  aqricolae  ferramentum  frt/urcum,  quo  seadna 
vanffuntur* 

Palladias  nses  pasiinum  sometimes  as  eqoivalent  to  pastijuUiOf  and  sometimes 
m  the  sense  of  ground  that  has  been  trenched,  t.  e.,  solum  pastinatum,* 

fterniliii  ■-  Swrcalns. — ^The  ehief  use  of  the  Sarculum  was  to  loosen  the 
aoil  and  destroy  the  weeds  aroand  the  roots  of  the  growing  com,  which  was 
sowed  in  soch  a  manner  as  to  spring  np  in  regular  rows  or  diilla,  the  operation 
being  called  sarritio.  Althoogh  we  have  no  distinct  aooonnt  of  the  form  of  this 
instrument,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  it  resembled  onr  common  hoe,  which  is 
used  for  a  similar  purpose  in  turnip  husbandry,  and  is  also  applied,  like  the 
jSbrctt/mR,  to  many  other  purposes  connected  with  stiiring  and  pnlveriaing  the 
groond.  Columella  describes  very  grapliically  the  process  of  **  earthing  up  ** 
young  Tegetables  in  a  garden  with  the  Sarculum.* 

Palladias  *  disiioguisbes  between  Sarculos  simpUees  and  Sarcfdos  bicomes* 
What  the  latter  may  have  been,  it  is  hard  to  discover,  unless  we  suppose  with 
Dickson  that  it  was  a  double-bladed  hoe,  oonstmcted  in  such  a  manner  that 
one-half  would  go  on  each  side  of  a  row  of  com,  and  heap  up  theeaith  towards 
the  plants. 

IMbikm  dim.  i»«lalMlla.— This  was  a  strong  ^road  chisel  set  straight  upon 
a  long  wooden  handle.*  It  was  eztenrively  employed  in  the  oonstraction  of 
field  works,  and  in  various  other  military  operations,  and  was  one  of  the  chief 
tools  of  the  carpenter,  while  the  use  to  which  it  was  applied  in  agrionltnre  is 
fhlly  explained  by  Columella,^ — Nee  minus  dolabra  quam  vamere  bubuleui 
utattir:  et  prae/ractas  stirpes^  summasque  radices^  quibus  ager  arbusto  e«m* 
situs  impUcatur^  omnes  refodiat  ac  persequatur.  The  dolabra,  or 
dolabella,  likewise  answer^  the  purpose  of  a  small  spade  in  the  hands 
of  the  gardener  and  the  vine-dresser.*  Sometimes  an  axe  had,  as  is 
well  known,  a  double  blade,  in  which  form  it  was  called  Bipennis^  and 
sometimes  instead  of  the  second  blado  a  dolabra  was  attached.  Such 
an  instrument  was  termed  Securis  dolabrata,* 

Valx  dim.  Falcala,  was  the  general  name  for  any  catting  instrn- 
ment  with  a  curved  edge,  and  included  the  Scythe  of  the  mower  (jP. 
foenaria),  the  Sickle  of  the  reaper  (F.  messoria — stramentaria), 
the  Bill  of  the  hedger  and  the  forester  (F.  sUvatica — arborea — 
ruscaria — lumaria-^sirpicuia),  and  the  Pmning-knife  of  the  gar- 

i«u0l,Ooliiiii.B.R.nLta    PUa  B.  N.  XVU  2L 

aColiim.B.R.nLl&  ^      ,  ^        ^ 

>  Pallad.  R.  R.  II.  10.  ITL  9i  The  operation  of  PatlbtaUo  li  meiitloned  Ttrj  flreqaenlljr  In 
emuMcUonwkthtlieiiniMntlon  of  tandfortheibrautkmof  ATinej«r^  See  ColBin.  £.  JL IV. 
13.  IS.  16L  

4ORtoRR.10L    OohmklLll.  X.9I.    FUn.  B.  N.  XVm.  la 

•  The  different  modlfleationB  end  uses  of  the  IMabra  here  been  ftUly  described  and  iUoitnted 

2r  Mr.  James  Yates,  In  a  paper  contained  In  the  6th  volnme  of  the  Arduteolof/iealJoumaL   See 
so  his  excellent  article  **  Dolabra,"  In  the  DkHomanf  of  Greek  otui  Roman  Antiouitkit  edited  by 
Doctor  Smith,  as  it  stands  in  the  ^nt  edition  of  that  worlc,  for  in  the  second  edition  it  la  mucii 
cnrtailed. 
7  R.  R.  U.  2    Comp.  Pallad.  R.  R.  II.  & 

•  Pallad.  R.  R.  III.  21.    Colnm.  R.  R  IV.  M. 

•  Pnllad.  B.  B.  L  48.  irhoopposee  it  to  the  Staarii  simpkt;. 
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deoer  and  the  Tine-draeser  (F.  putatoria—vinUoria  s.  vineatiedy,^  Golnndb 
describes  minatelj  the  somewhat  complicated  fonn  of  the  Falx  VmUoria,  wbid 
will  be  nnderstood  from  the  annexed  cat,  which  is  copied  from  a  repieieDU- 
tion  foand  in  several  MSS.  of  that  writer.* 

Taaaaa,  called  by  Virgil  mystica  vannus  lacchi^*  was  certainly  an  inslni* 
ment  for  winnowing  com, — ipsae  autem  spicae  melius  /ustibus  tundiudar 
vannisaue  expurgantur*  and  was  probably  identical  with  the  Greek  X/xm». 
Onr  onlj  information  with  regard  to  its  form  is  derived  from  the  words  of  8er- 
vius,  who  calls  it  cribrum  areale,  from  which  we  conclude  that  it  was  a  kind 
of  sieve,-— and  shallow  baskets  of  this  shape  are  to  be  seen  in  varioos  repre- 
sentations of  Bacchanalian  ceremonies,  containing  the  sacred  atensib)  sod 
borne  on  the  heads  of  attendants,  who  were  hence  termed  Xixm^o^/. 

S.  Res. 

The  meet  important  operations  performed  by  the  frumer  were,— -{1.)  Aratk 
(ploughing).  (2.)  Occatio  (harrowing).  (3.)  Satio  —  Sementit  (sowing). 
(4.)  SarrUio  et  Runcatio  (hoeing  and  weeding).    (5.)  Mtsno  (reaping). 

i6.)    Tritura    et    Ventilatio  (thrashing  and  winnowing).      (7.)    CohdStio 
storing). 

(1.)  AraHo;  (2.)  Occatio;  (8.)  Sa/to.'  — The  namber  of  ploaghingi 
reqaisite  in  order  to  render  the  land  fit  for  the  reception  of  seed,  depends  opoo 
so  many  contingencies — the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  condition  of  the  soil,  the  erop 
desired— that  no  rule  could  ever  be  laid  down  of  univerBal  application.  Bat, 
according  to  Roman  practice,  land,  when  about  to  receive  a  crop,  was  sekfem 
ploughed  less  than  twice,  or  more  than  four  times.  When  a  lea  fidd  (ager 
novaUs)  was  broken  up,  the  ploughman,  when  he  gave  the  first  plooglung,  wai 
said  proscindere — ^when  he  gave  the  second,  iterare,  or  offHngerej  becaase  thii 
was  usually  a  cross  ploughing  (G.  I.  97.) — 

Et  qui  ^rosdsso  quae  siudtst  aequore  tei^ 
Ronos  m  obliquom  verso  perrompit  sratro, 

—When  he  gave  the  third,  tertiare. 

If  the  soil  was  stiff,  after  each  ploughing,  the  dods  Qflebae  inertes)  weie 
broken  down  with  heavy  hand-rakes  (rastrts)  or  by  dragging  hurdles  (cratef) 
over  the  snrfiice,  and  these  were  sometimes  toothed  (crates  denta(ae).  This 
operation  was  termed  Occatio,  and  resembled  in  every  respect  TuirrowUtgr' 
(G.  I.  94.)— 

Multum  adeo  rastris  glebaa  qui  frangit  inertes, 
Vimiueasqae  trahit  crates,  iavat  arva.   .    .    . 

When  the  soil  was  completely  pulverized  and  presented  a  perfectly  smooth  sat* 
fiioe,  which  was  generally  achieved  by  the  second  or  third  ploughing  and  bar- 
rowing,  the  seed  com  was  cast  upon  the  ground,  a  pair  of  mould-bowls  (bi»ae 
aures)  were  attached  to  the  share  beam  (dentalia),  and  the  seed  was  ploogbed 
in,  the  laud  being  by  this  operation  ribbed  or  raised  in  ridges,  as  in  potato  or 
turnip  husbandry.     In  giving  this  last  ploughing,  the  husbandman  was  said 

tGatoR.R.iaii.    VarroB.R.L».    L.  L.  V. «  1S7.  ed.  MOIL    Fallad.  R.  S.  L  4S. 
t  Ooliun.  R.  B.  IV.  26. 

*  VlTff.  Georic.  L  166b  and  note  of  ServioB. 
«  Oolom.  R.  R.  IL  2L 

•  Colnm.  IL  S.  4.  &  9.  la  11. 13.  XL  3.  a    PUn.  H.  N.  XVIIL  17.  I9L  SOL  24. 26.    Yarr.  B.  B 
1.1.  M.    CatoR.R.61. 
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Hrare  s.  in  Kram  redigere^  the  elevated  ridge  of  earth  was  called  porca^  the 
deprettion  between  each  two  porcae  was  call^  lira  or  suleua. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  land  was  prepared  for  sowing  bjr  ploughing  it  In 
ridges  before  sowing,  then  casting  the  seed  into  the  furrows,  and  covering  it 
up  by  harrows  as  among  ourselves.  This  was  regarded  as  inferior  husbandry, 
for  it  was  held  that  the  soil  ought  to  be  completely  pulverized  before  the  seed 
was  committed  to  the  ground;  that  this,  however,  was  not  always  the  case  is 
evident  from  the  lines  (G.  I.  104.) — 

Quid  dicfim,  iacto  qui  semine,  comminus  arva 
iDsequitur  eimmlo«iae  rait  male  pingnis  arenas. 

(4.)  Sarritio  et  RuncaHo,^ — It  will  be  understood  from  what  has  been  said 
above  with  regard  to  the  mode  of  covering  up  the  seed,  that  the  young  plants 
would  spring  in  regular  rows,  leaving  a  considerable  space  between  the  drills,  so 
that  two  operations,  little  resorted  to  by  the  modem  farmer  in  the  case  of  corn 
crops,  could  be  performed  with  safety  and  facility.  These  were  hand  hoeing, 
called  sarritio^  executed  with  an  instrument  called  sarculum,  the  object  being 
to  loosen  the  soil  and  admit  air  and  moisture  to  the  young  plants;  and  weeding, 
called  runcatioy  which  was  performed  at  a  subsequent  stage  in  the  growth  of 
the  crop — subiungenda  deinde  est  sarritioni  runcatio — and  both  operations 
were  repeated  as  often  as  circumstances  seemed  to  demand. 

Hand  hoeing  and  weeding  were  among  the  ordinaiy  and  regular  operations 
performed  upon  the  com  crops,  but  there  were  others  resorted  to  occasionally  only 
and  to  meet  particular  emergencies — thus,  when  the  young  com  was  too  rank, 
the  over  luxuriance  was  checked  by  depasturing  it,  as  enjoined  by  Yirgil  (G. 
I.  111.)— 

Quid  qui  ne  eravidis  pfocombat  colmus  aristis 
Lozuiiem  segetom  taWdepaadt  in  heri», 

—when  the  crop  was  parched  by  excessive  drought,  the  husbandman  betook 
himself  to  irrigation,  as  described  in  the  charming  lines  (G.  I.  106.) — 

Deinde  satis  flavinm  indndt  rivosque  sequentes,  &o., 

this  being  different,  however,  from  the  systematic  irrigation  which  formed  part 
of  the  established  culture  in  some  districts. 

(5.)  Jkfesno.*— Mention  is  made  by  Varro  of  three  different  modes  of  reaping 
com  (frumenti  tria  genera  sunt  messianis)  adopted  in  different  parts  of  Italy. 
Accoiding  to  one  method,  the  stem  was  shom  close  to  the  ground  with  a  reap- 
ing hook  (Jolx)^  and  the  ears  were  then  cut  off  from  the  straw,  and  carried 
away  in  baskets  {corhei)  \  according  to  the  second,  the  ears  alone  were  cut  off 
with  a  small  saw,  fitted  into  a  crooked  wooden  handle;  according  to  the  thirds 
the  stem  was  divided  midway  between  the  ear  and  the  root.  When  either  the 
second  or  the  third  method  was  followed,  the  straw  left  standing  was  subse- 
quently mown. 

(6.)  (7.)  Tritara^  VentUatio — Conditio.* —The  mode  of  thrashing  com 
followed  by  the  ancient  Romans  is  still  retained  in  southern  Italy,  in  Greece, 
and  in  the  East,  and  is  frequently  alluded  to  in  Scripture.  A  small  plot  of 
ground,  generally  of  a  circular  form,  was  marked  out  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  Villa ;  it  was  surrounded  with  a  low  wall,  the  surface  was  either  levelled, 

lColom.B.ILIL12.1&    Pllii.  H.  N.  XVIIt  21.  2&    CatoR.R.S7.    Yarr.  S.  R  1.  18.  SQL  M. 
•  Varro  a  B.  I.  Ml    Colom.  K.  K.  IL  n.    Plln.  H.  N.  XVIIL  Sa  _ 

a  Varro  R.  R.  L  1&  U.  S2l  S3.  A7.     Colnm.  R.  R.  J.  e.  IL  Sa     Cato  B  &  91.  139l    PUo. 
H.  N.  XVIII.  SO. 
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or  raised  slightly  in  the  centre,  was  made  perfectly  smooth,  and  hardened  into  m 
sort  of  concrete  by  the  addition  of  chalk  and  other  materials — the  spaoe  thoB 
prepared  waa  called  Area  (G.  I.  178  J — 

Area  cum  primis  ingenti  aeqaanda  cjlindro 
£t  yertenda  xnana,  et  creta  solidanda  tenad 
Ne  snbeant  herbae,  nea  pulvere  victa  fatiscat. 

To  this  encloflare  the  ears  of  com,  either  cat  dose  off,  or  with  a  portioo  of  tlie 
straw  attached,  were  conveyed  and  spread  out,  and  the  grain  was  then  troddea 
or  mbbed  oat  (terere)  by  oxen  or  horses  driven  round  and  round.  In  order  thai 
the  ears  might  be  turned  over,  and  evei-y  portion  subjected  in  turn  to  the  tread- 
ing action  of  the  feet,  heavy  beams  of  wood,  with  iron  spikes  attached^  called 
Tribula  and  Traheae  were  dragged  backwards  and  forwards  by  some  of  the 
animals.  The  com  was  then  winnowed  by  tossing  it  in  the  air  by  a  wooden 
shovel  called  ventilahrum,  or  by  agitating  it  in  a  sieve  called  vannus^  and  when 
thoroughly  cleaned,  was  stored  up  in  carefully  constructed  granaries  (jffranaria 
— horrea).  Sometimes,  however,  when  the  ears  of  oorn  were  cut  close  off  fiom 
the  straw,  they  were  conveyed  to  the  barn  (horreum),  and  there  the  grain  waa 
beaten  out  with  flails  (baculis  excutere-^fustibus  tundere).^ 

4.  Tempora.* 

The  seasons  at  which  the  different  operations  were  performed  necessarily  varied 
greatly  according  to  circumstances.  Thus,  rich  strong  land  was  ploughed  eariy 
in  spring,  and  again  before  the  summer  solstice,  while  dry  poor  soU  was  not 
ploughed  at  all  until  autumn.  Virgil  gives  the  precept  distinctly,  and  adda  tha 
reasons  (6. 1.  63.)—- 


EiTca  age  tenrae 


Pingue  solam  primis  extern  pb  a  mensibos  anni 
Fortes  invertant  tami,  glebasqne  iacentes 
Pnlverulenta  coquat  maturis  solibus  aestaa. 
At  si  non  fuerit  tellas  fecunda,  sub  ipsum 
Arctnram  sat  erit  tenoi  suspendere  sidoo  : 
lUic,  officiaiit  laetis  ne  frogibus  herbae, 
Hie,  sterilem  exigaua  ne  deserat  humor  arenam. 

So  also  different  crops  were  sown  at  different  seasons.    Wheat,   aa   among 

ourselves,  might  be  sown  twice  a-year,  towards  the  close  of  autumn,  and  in 

spring,  the  latter  being  called  trimestris  satio^  because  the  grain  was  reaped 

about  three  months  after  it  was  sown.    Virgil  speaks  of  the  autumn  sowing  only, 

and  says  that  the  farmer  ought  not  to  commence  before  the  latter  end  of  October 

(G.  1. 219.)— 

At  si  triticeam  in  messem  robustaque  fiEura 
Ezercebis  humum,  solisque  instabis  aristis, 
Ante  tibi  Eoae  Atlantides  abscondantor 
Debita  quam  sulcia  committaa  semina,  &c 

I  Cohan.  R.  R.  IL  2L 

s  The  Elerenth  Book  of  Cohnnella  Is  almost  entirely  occnpled  by  an  exposition  of  tbe  sc 
iA  the  year  In  which  the  different  operations  of  Agricalture  oaght  to  be  performed,— i 
pratcipvuMU  quid  qwqvt  meme  faeUndum  sU^  tic  ttmjwribut  accommodantn  opera 

permiHrU  mUmAu  ooeli:  cuius  varietatem  mutatiotumqut^  ri  ex  hoc  eommentario/aerft  pr\  .    _   

tiiliaut  mU  ntmquam  decipietur^  out  certe  non  frequenter^  c  2.  Yarro  also  devotes  ten  chmptan 
(R  B.  L  27.  .  .  .  .  36.)  to  the  same  topic,  diTidlng  the  year  into  eight  inurvatta,  and  flie 
nrhole  work  of  Palladius,  as  noticed  above,  is  thrown  into  ttie  form  of  a  Kakndarimm 
a  book  belna  devoted  to  each  mouth.    See  alio  Plln.  H.  M.  XVIU.  2fi.  26.  S7.  S&  8a» 
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In  like  maniMr  the  poet  tells  ns  that  hordeum  (bariej),  Hnum  (flax), 
papavera  (poppies),  vieia  (the  vetch^,  and  faulus  (the  kidnej-bean),  onght 
to  be  sown  aboat  the  beginning  of  November,  but  fdba  (the  bean),  medica 
(lucerne),  and  milium  (millet),  in  spring.  Even  here  the  praetioe  varied  in 
different  parts  of  Italj,  for  Pliny  remarks  upon  bean  sowing  that  Yirgil  describes 
the  usage  of  his  native  province  on  the  Po,  while  in  oentral  and  southern  Italy 
beans  were  commonly  sown  in  autumn. 

Under  the  head  of  Tempora  would  &11  the  consideration  of  days  propitious 
for  work  (/elices  operum)  and  those  on  which  it  was  unlucky  to  commence  any 
undertaking  (6. 1.  276.)-- 

Ipsa  dies  alios  alio  dedit  ordine  Luna 
Felloes  opemm — Quintam  fiige,  &c. 

-^moreover  certain  tasks  could  be  performed  without  impiety  even  on  days 
consecrated  to  the  gods  (6.  I.  268.)— 

Quippe  etiam  ftstia  quaedam  exflrosrs  diabus 
Fas  et  inca  ainant.    .    . 

—some  oconpatioDS  could  be  prosecuted  in  bad  weather  (6.  L  259.) — 

FriiddDs  affrioolam  si  quando  oonttnet  imber 

— some  even  in  winter  (G.  I.  291.)— 

£t  quidam  seroe  hibemi  ad  Imninis  ignea 
Pervigilat^    .    .    . 

—nay,  particular  hours  of  the  day  were  regarded  as  peculiarly  appropriate  to 
certain  toils.  Thus  grass  and  stubble  were  best  cut  during  the  night  or  in  the 
early  morning  when  the  ground  was  still  wet  with  dew — 

Mnlta  adeo  gelida  melius  se  nocfee  dedere, 

while  plonghmg,  sowing,  reaping,  and  thrashing  succeeded  best  during  the 
noontide  heat  (6.  L  297.)— 

At  mbiconda  Ceres  medio  saocidltor  aesta 
£t  medio  toetas  aesta  tent  area  frogea. 
Kudus  ara,  sere  nndns.    .... 

Under  the  head  of  Tempora  would  fall  also,  in  ancient  times,  that  knowledge 
of  astronomy  which  taught  the  rustic  to  determine  the  different  epochs  of  the 
year  by  observing  the  position  of  some  conspicuous  stan  and  oonstellations 
with  regard  to  the  sun  (G.  I.  267.) — 

Keo  frostra  signomm  obitns  specolamur  et  ortos, 

and  also  that  familiarity  with  certain  natural  appearances  which  enables  those 
who  have  resided  long  in  any  particular  locality  to  predict  changes  in  the 
weather.  These  prognostics  were  termed  by  the  GredLS  ^iwnfMia^  and  the 
poem  of  Aimtus  bearing  that  title  has  been  closely  followed  by  Virgil  in  several 
passages  of  the  first  Georgie. 

€v«pa.->We  may  now  briefly  enumerate  the  chief  crops  cultivated  by  the 
Romans^  the  objects  of  the  various  operations  detailed  above* 
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1.  Com  Crops  (/rumenta).— Of  these  the  most  important  was  wheal,  and 

of  this  cereal  two  distinct  species  were  in  common  use,  Far  and  2Vth*cum. 

Far^  said  to  have  been  the  grain  6rBt  onltivated  in  Italy,  is  the  spedes  known 
to  botanists  as  Triticum  SptUa,  or  SpeU  WheaU  and  is  still  raised  on  high  and 
poor  soils  in  central  Earope.     It  is  much  coarser  than  common  wheat,  and  the 
hask  adheres  so  closely  to  the  grain  that  it  cannot  be  separated  by  thrashing, 
but  must  be  removed  by  a  process  simiUr  to  that  applied  to  oats  and  bariej* 
before  they  are  ground  into  meal.    This  operation  waa  designated  by  the  verb 
pinsere,  the  place  where  it  was  performed  as  pistrinum^  and  the  workman  as 
pistor^  words  which,  strictly  speaking,  are  distingaished  from  molere  and  iia 
derivatives.    But  in  ancient  times  the  grain  was  husked,  gionnd,  and  baked  ia 
the  same  place  and  by  the  same  person,  and  hence  pistrtnum  frequently  deoota 
a  mill  or  a  bakehouse,  and  pistor  usually  signifies  a  baker, 

Triticum  seems  to  have  been  specifically  the  same  with  the  wheat  colti> 
▼ated  by  ourselves,  and,  like  it,  admitted  of  many  varieties,  the  most  common 
of  which  were  SiUgo,  Robur,  Ador^  and  Semen  TVim^stre— the  last  we  may 
identify  with  our  spring  wheat 

Hordeum  (barley)  also  was  cultivated  largely,  and,  to  a  more  limited 
extent.  Milium  (millet)  and  Secale  (lye).  Avena  (the  oat)  does  not  succeed 
in  a  climate  so  hot  as  that  of  Italy,  and,  when  sown,  was  probably  cat  green 
for  forage. 

2.  Leguminous  Crops  (Legumina), — Of  these  the  moat  important  were^- 
Faba  (the  bean);  Pisum  (the  pea);  Faselus  (the  kidney  bean);  Vicia  (the 
vetch) ;  Lens  s.  Lenticula  (the  lentile) ;  Cicer  (the  chick  pea) ;  Lupinus  (the 
lupine). 

8.  Forage  Crops  (Pabula). — Of  these  the  most  important  were — Foenum 
(hay);  Medica  (lucerne);  Ervum  (tares).  It  was  common  to  sow  togetlier 
various  kinds  of  grain,  tares,  and  vetches,  and  to  cut  the  whole  when  green, 
such  a  combination  being  called /arrai/o. 

To  this  class  belong  Napus  (rape),  and  Rapum  (the  turnip),  which  were 
extensively  cultivated  in  GauL 

4.  Crops  cultivated  for  their  fibre.— Of  these  the  chief  were  Liman  (flax)« 
and  Cannabis  (hemp). 

5.  Crops  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  other  crops.— To  this  class  bdonged 
Arundo  (the  reed),  extensively  used  for  the  support  of  vines,  and  SaUx  (the 
osier)  employed  for  withes  and  baskets. 

Papavera  (poppies),  which  were  raised  for  the  sake  of  the  oil  which  thej 
yielded,  cannot  be  conveniently  ranked  under  any  of  the  above  heads. 

niaBMring  -  Fallows — Raiatton  of  CTrops,  &c. — Land  will  not  continue 
to  produce  crops  for  an  indefinite  number  of  years  in  succession,  nnless  means 
are  taken  to  stimulate  and  recruit  its  powera.  This  may  be  effected  in  two 
ways. 

1.  By  repose.  2.  By  the  application  of  manure  (stercoratio),  combined 
with  a  change  of  crops. 

The  usual  practice  among  the  Bomans  was  to  allow  com  land  to  lie  fallow 
every  alternate  year.  This  is  evident  from  the  precepts  of  Virgil,  who  enjoins 
the  fanner  to  plough  rich  land  early  in  spring,  and  to  sow  late  in  autunm,  thus 
implying  that  the  ground  remained  unproductive  during  the  interval.  This 
system  of  Summer  Fallows,  as  it  is  called,  prevailed  extensively  in  England 
until  a  recent  period,  but  has  now  been  in  a  great  measure  superseded  bj 
improved  modes  of  culture. 
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Some  land,  however,  was  Datnrally  flo  rich  that  it  was  cropped  every  year, 
aod  hence  was  called  Ager  restUnlis;  but  in  this  case  it  was  necessary  to 
apply  manure  liberally.  On  the  other  hand,  Novale^  or  Ager  Novalisp  is  the 
term  commonly  used  to  desifrnate  land  which  was  allowed  to  repose  for  a 
year,  and  then  broken  up  afresh — Novate  est  quod  altemis  annis  seritur. 
Again,  Vervactum,  which  properly  signifies  land  ploughed  in  spring — quod 
vere  semel  aratum  est^  a  temporis  argumento  VEKVAcnrH  vocatur — is  also 
opposed  to  Ager  resiUnlis,  because  land  ploughed  in  spring  was,  generally 
speaking,  not  sown  until  the  following  autumn,  and  therefore  rested  for  a 
aeasoa.* 

The  ancient  agriculturist  was  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  collecting  aa 
much  manure  {stercus)  as  possible. — SterquiUnium  magnum  stude  ut  habeas: 
stercus  sedula  conserva,  are  the  words  of  Cato,  and  minute  directions  are  given 
for  preparing  and  applying  it.  Yarro  recommends  the  formation  of  two  dung- 
hills (Sterquilinia)^  or  one  large  dunghill  in  two  divisions,  close  to  the  farm- 
bouse  {secundum  vi7/am),  one  for  old  and  well-rotted  dung  ready  for  use,  the 
other  as  a  receptacle  for  all  fresh  additions.' 

But  however  rich  land  may  be,  and  however  highly  manured,  if  the  same 
kind  of  crop  is  sown  for  several  years  in  succession  upon  the  same  ground, 
it  rapidly  degenerates;  and  hence  the  necessity,  well  known  to  the  ancients, 
of  what  is  now  called  a  Rotation^  that  is.  Of  varying  the  crops,  so  that 
com,  leguminous  plants,  and  forage  shall  succeed  each  other  in  a  certain 
cycle. 

The  passage  in  Virgil  (6. 1.  71.-83.)  in  which  he  touches  upon  this  theme  is 
somewhat  obscure,  and  has  been  variously  interpreted,  but  the  true  meaning 
■cems  to  be  as  follows : — 

1.  The  exhausted  energies  of  the  soil  may  be  recruited  by  a  summer  fallow— > 
by  allowing  the  ground  to  remain  uncropped  every  other  year  {altemis  anni^ 
cessare)f  71.  72. 

2.  But  if  the  extent  of  the  farm  is  not  sufficient  to  admit  of  this,  the  same 
object  may  be  attained  by  varying  the  crop  in  such  a  manner  that  com 
(farra)  shall  be  succeeded  by  green  crops,  such  as  vetches,  beans,  and  lupines, 
73.-76. 

3.  However,  flax,  poppies,  and  oats  must  be  excluded  from  the  rotation,  for, 
although  they  are  not  com  crops,  they  scourge  (uruut)  the  ground,  and,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  employed  to  recrait  it,  77.  78* 

4.  But,  if  you  keep  flax,  &c.,  out  of  your  rotation,  it  will  be  easy  work  for 
the  land,  although  you  crop  it  every  year,  provided  yon  vary  the  crop  (altemis 
enimfacHis  lalwr*),  and  give  the  ground  plenty  of  rich  manure,  for,  by  a  change 
of  crops  the  land  does,  as  it  were,  find  repose,  and  thus,  although  not  yielding 
com,  is  not  altogether  unproductive. 

>  Cato  B.  R.  27.  8\  Varro  B.  R  L  99i  41.  L.  L.  V.  }  89.  ed.  MQIL  Colam.  R  B.  II.  9.  10. 
XI.  2.  9  3*2.  Plln.  H.  N.  XVIIL 19.  SL  23.  Affer  novaii$,  or  NwtiU  toium^  are  aoii.etlmes  nsed  to 
denote  fond  nevtp  brought  into  entUpation;  and  bence  land  in  n  state  t^f  nature^  pastore  that  has 
uerer  been  ploniched. 

»  Cato  B.  B.  &  87.    Varro  B.  B  I.  13.  3&    Colnm.  R.  B.  11.  Iff.    PI!n.  H.  N.  XVII.  9. 

'  The  main  difflcnlty  of  the  paasage  lies  in  the  Mrord  atttrni*.  In  line  71.  all  asree  In  nnder- 
standinff  altemd  to  mean  altemis  anmis,  and  to  refer  to  a  lommer  fallow :  hot  la  line  79;  Sed 
taatem  alttnHs/iseUli  labm-^  taken  in  ooonectioD  with  what  follows,  and  e»peclally  with 

8te  qnoqae  matatia  requlescont  foetibns  anra. 

It  wonld  appear  that  aftemii  moat  denote  the  alternation  of  a  green  crop  with  a  com  eropu 
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Cultus  Arhonan, 

1Prov«g»a*B  of  Ti«M.— Tirgil  (6.  II.  9.)  entenapoa  tikis  portiaii  of 
subject  by  describing  the  diffisrent  ways  in  which  trees  are  propagated — 

Princii^o  atboiibiis  tbisa  eit  natora  cnaodis, 

and  of  these  he  enamerates  nine,  three  natnral  and  six  artificial.^ 

Natural  neUiods.  {Hos  natura  modos  primum  deditS) — 1.  Some 
spring  np  and  cover  the  ground  spontaneoosly  (sponte  sua),  the  soil  prodneiog 
them,  apparently,  without  seed.  Snch  are  broom  (humiles  genistae)^  onera 
(moUe  siler%  and  natural  copse  (Jrutices).  2.  Others  spring  from  seed  which 
has  been  visibly  dropped  {posito  de  semine),  8.  Others  are  mnldplied  by 
suckers  (^PuUulat  ab  radice  aliis  densissima  silvd). 

Artiflcial  Methods.    (Quos  ipse  via  sibi  reperit  tutu.) — 1.  Tearin^^  nmf 
the  suckers  (jilantae)  and  pUnting  them  out  in  regular  trenches— 

Hie  plantas  tenero  abeddans  de  corpore  maftmm 
DepoBuit  aoloB 

2.  Cutting  off  portions  of  the  root  (stirpes*)  and  buiying  them  in  the  gxtmod 
either  split  across  (quadrifidas  sudes),  or  sharpened  to  a  point  (acuta  robore 
vaUos),  3.  By  layers  (pressos  propaginis  arcus).  4.  By  slips  or  cuttings 
(nil  radicis  egent  aliae,  &c.)  5.  By  planting  pieces  of  the  soUd  woodf  aa  in 
the  propagation  of  the  olive — 

Qtiin  et  oaadidbos  neetia,  miralnle  diota« 
Traditur  e  ricco  radix  oleagina  ligao. 

6.  By  grafting  or  budding  (inserere — insitio — ocidos  imponere). 

Without  dwelling  longer  upon  trees  in  general,  we  may  at  once  pass  on  to  the 
consideration  of  those  two  which  were  of  paramount  importance  to  the  Italian 
agriculturist — the  vine  and  the  olive, 

CulUration  •£  the  Tine.' — When  a  farmer  was  about  to  form  a  vineyard, 
the  first  inquiry  was  whether,  taking  into  aocoant  the  circumstances  of  the 
locality,  it  would  be  advisable  to  select  a  level  spot  or  sloping  ground  (G.  IL 

273.)— 

GoUibus  an  piano  melius  sit  ponere  vitem 
Quaere  prius.    .    .    . 

It  was  well  known  that  a  larger  quantity  of  grapes  could  be  obtuned  fix>m  rich 
low-lying  land,  but  that  the  quality  of  the  wine  grown  upon  light  hilly  soil  was 
superior— /<!re  autem  omni  statu  hcarum  campestria  largius  vtRttm,  sed 
iucundiiis  afferunt  collina  (Colum.  III.  2.)  The  site  having  beoi  fixed,  tiie 
next  care  was  to  select  those  kinds  of  vine  which  were  best  suited  to  the  plaoe, 
no  easy  task,  for  the  varieties  known  to  the  ancients  were  so  numerous  that 
Virgil,  after  enumerating  a  few,  exclaims  that  it  would  be  more  easy  to  ooant 
the  waves  or  the  sands  on  the  sea  shore,  than  to  examine  all  the  different  kinds 
and  rehearse  their  names  (6.  II.  103.  comp.  Colum.  III.  2.) 

t  Comik  Varro  R.  R.  L  89l  4^    P»n.  H.  N.  XVIL  ia 
>  Blany  scholars  believe  that  stirpes  here  mean  partUms  o/tkiA  brtm^M. 
'  Colamella  devotes  nearly  the  whole  contents cffonr  books  (IIL  IV.  V.  VL)  to  the  cnlttTatkiq 
of  the  vine,  entering  into  the  roost  minute  details.    Varro  touches  very  liehtly  on  the  aobjectk 
R.  R.  I.  &  25. 20.    PUny  dwells  much  noon  the  vine  in  H.  N.  ZVIL  e^edallr  In  cliapteiB  21.  S2. 
tt.    SeealioCato,B.R.S&».83.88.41.4S.tf.l87. 
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Propagation  of  the  FtR6. —Several  methods  are  mentioned  bj  aneient  writers, 
and  Yirgil  seenw  specially  to  approve  of  that  by  layers  (G.  II.  62.)— 

Bed  troncis  oleae  melius,  propagiue  vites 
Respondent 

bat  the  one  generally  adopted  was  that  by  malleoli.  The  malleolus  was  a 
yonng  shoot  cut  from  the  vine  with  a  small  knob  of  the  wood  of  the  preceding 
year  projecting  on  each  side,  so  as  to  present  the  form  of  a  little  hammer,  and 
hence  the  name.  Colamella  describes  it  most  distinctly  (III.  6.) — Malleolus 
autem  novellus  estpalmes,  innattis  prions  anni  JlageUo^  cognominatusque  a 
similitudine  m,  quod  in  ea  parte  quae  decidilur  ex  vetere  sarmento  prominen$ 
utrinque  malleoli  speciem  praehet.  The  malleoli  were  planted  out  in  a  nur- 
sery [seminarium  vitiarium)^  the  soil  of  which  was  prepared  for  their  reception 
by  repeated  diggings,  and  those  who  were  most  careful  selected  for  this  purpose 
a  spot  resembling,  as  closely  as  might  be,  in  quality  and  exposure^  the  ground  to 
which  they  were  ultimately  to  be  transferred  (G.  II.  268.) — 

Matatam  ignorent  sabito  ne  semina  matrsm. 

At  the  end  of  three  years  the  malleoH^  having  in  the  meantime  been  properly 
pruned,  had  formed  vigorous  roots :  hence  they  were  now  termed  ViviradiceSy 
and  were  ready  to  be  transplanted. 

The  vivaridices  were  planted  out  in  the  vineyard  which  had  been  prepared 
for  their  reception  in  one  of  three  modes  (Plin.  H.  N.  XYII.  35.)  1.  In 
pastinatOy  i.  e.,  when  the  whole  surface  had  been  deeply  trenched,  and  the  soil 
completely  pulverized  by  repeated  manipulations,  this  was  regarded  as  the  best 
mode.     2.  In  sulco^  t.  e.,  in  trenches.     S.  In  scrobe,  t.  e.,  in  pits. 

In  any  case,  tiie  young  plants  (semind)  stood  in  parallel  rows  (ordines% 
those  in  each  row  were  placed  at  equal  distances  from  each  other,  and  the 
distance  between  each  of  the  parallel  rows  was  equal  to  the  distance  between 
each  plant  in  the  row ;  so  that  each  vine  had  exactly  the  same  amount  of  free 
space  all  round.  The  distance  between  each  vine  varied  in  different  localities^ 
aoQording  to  the  quality  of  the  soil — 

•    ...    Si  piDgus  agroB  metabere  campi. 
Densa  sere,  in  cienso  non  segnior  ubere  Baocnns ; 
Sin  tomulis  addive  soliun  ooUisque  supinos 
Indulge  ordimbusi — 

Aooording  to  Pliny,  the  distance  in  the  richest  land  was  not  less  than  four,  and 
in  the  poorest  not  more  than  eight  feet;  but  others  allow  an  interval  of  ten  feet. 
Down  the  middle  of  the  vineyard  ran  a  road  called  Limes  decumanus,  or 
simply  Decumanus^  eighteen  feet  broad,  so  as  to  admit  of  two  carts  passing 
each  other;  a  series  of  narrower  paths  called  semitae  or  viae  were  formed,  some 
parallel,  and  others  at  right  angles  to  the  decumanus,  the  distance  between  the 
semitae  being  always  the  same*  In  this  manner,  the  whde  yioeyard  was 
divided  into  square  plots  of  equal  size,  which  were  termed  antes,  horti,  or 
horttUi,  each  hortus  containing  one  hundred  plants.  The  circumstance  that  the 
viae  or  semitae  were  all  either  at  right  angles  or  parallel  to  the  decumanus^ 
it  indicated  by  Yirgil,  when  he  says — 

....    nee  secius  omnis  in  ungnem 
Arbonbos  positis  eecto  via  limite  quadret. 

1  OduneUa,  however,  sayi  exactly  the  rerene,  B.  E.  UL  U 
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Ih0  Tiaei  «wt  ■omcrimei  set  limply  in  oi&aiy 


and  iometinies  amnged  in  the  fonn  eaUed  a  gvtncKJix*— 


Supports  for  the  Vines. — On  the  manner  in  whidi  the  vines  were  amnxirteJ 
depended  the  technical  distinction  between  an  Arlmstum  and  a  Fimea  ar 
Vinetum  proper. 

In  an  arbttstum  (L  e.,  arborisetum\  the  vines  were  sopported  by  growing 
trees  planted  for  this  purpose  in  rows  at  regular  intervals,  the  ground  between 
the  rows  being  frequently  cultivated  for  other  crops.  The  trees  moat  eoouiKioljr 
employed  were  the  elm  (ulmisque  adiungere  vUes)  and  the  poplar.  Tbe  imioa 
between  the  fragile,  yielding,  fruitful  vine  and  the  sturdy  stock  by  which  it  was 
sustained,  was  frequently  compared,  both  by  poets  and  prose  writera,  to  the 
marriage  state;  hence  the  celebrated  simile  in  Catnllns  LXII.  49  seqq.— 


Ut  vidua  in  node  vitis  quae  naadtnr 

At  81  forte  eadem  est  nlmo  ooniuncta  marito, 

and  the  expression  of  Horace  when  describing  the  ponnits  of  a  ratal  fife  (JBaod, 
IL9.>- 

Erso  aat  adulta  vitiam  propagine 
Altas  maiitat  popolos. 

Sometimes  the  trees  in  an  arbustum  were  not  allowed  to  rise  higher  dian  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet,  which  is  the  general  practice  in  many  parts  of  northern  Italy  at 


>See  onthewheleof  thls80ld«ct,PIIn.aK.  XVQ.  iLSS. 
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present,  but  frequently  were  permitted  to  attain  to  their  fall  height,  as  is  oommon 
to  this  daj  in  Campania.  In  the  latter  case,  the  branches  were  pruned  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  present  a  series  of  storeys  or  stages  called  tabulata^  and  to  these 
Virgil  alludes  (G.  II.  361. ;  comp.  Colum.  V.  G.)— 

,    .    .    Sammasque  sequi  tabolata  per  nlmos. 

In  the  Vinea  or  Vinetum  proper  the  vines  were  either  lefl  to  trail  upon  the 
ground,  partially  supporting  tliemselves  (sparsis  per  terram  palmilibus  aut  per 
se  vite  subrecta — Plin.  XXXY.  6.),  as  we  now  see  them  in  some  parts  of 
Provence,  or  tliey  were  supported  (vites  pedatae)  by  props  (adminicula — 
pedamenta),  which  were  either  entire  sticks  (pali)^  or  pieces  of  cleft  timber 
{ridicae.)  A^ain,  the  vine  was  either  attached  to  a  single  upright  support 
{adminiculum  sine  iugo)^  as  in  all  the  finest  vineyards  of  modem  France,  or  to 
two  uprights  and  a  cross  piece  (pedatae  simplici  iugo),  or  they  were  trained 
upon  a  sort  of  trellis  formed  by  four  uprights  set  in  the  angles  of  a  square,  and 
connected  by  cross  pieces  at  top,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  roof  {compluviatae 
quadrupUci  iugo),  both  of  the  last  mentioned  arrangements  being  still  very 
common  in  Italy.  The  cross  pieces  which  formed  the  connection  at  top,  were 
cither  poles  (perticae),  or  ropes  (funiculi)^  or  strands  of  hair  (crines). 

Different  operations  performed  on  the  Vine, — Both  when  in  the  Seminarium 
and  after  it  had  been  transplanted  to  the  Vinea,  the  young  vine  was  repeatedly 
cut  down  nearly  to  the  ground,  in  order  that  the  roots  might  acquire  vigour,  and 
was  not  allowed  to  bear  fruit  until  the  seventh  year — anteqnam  septimum 
annum  a  sarculo  compleat — Plin.  H.  N.  XVII.  85.),  but  when  the  vineyard  was 
in  full  bearing,  the  ordinary  operations  performed  each  year  were  four — 
1.  Paxtinatio.    2.  Pampinatio.     3.  Putatio,    4.  Ablaqueatio. 

1.  PastinatiOj  t.  e.^  trenching.  The  whole  vineyard  was  dug  three  or  four 
times  at  least  each  year  (6.  II.  398.)— 

.    . Omne  qnotannis 

Terque  qoaterque  solum  scindendum,  glebaque  versis 
Aetemoro  frangenda  bidentibus.    .... 

the  instrument  usually  employed  being  the  Bidens,  which  is  still  in  common  use 
for  the  same  purpose,  although  the  plough  was  occasionally  resorted  to. 

2.  Pampinatio^  i.  e.,  leaf-plucking. — A  portion  of  the  vine  leaves  were 
removed  by  the  hand — omne  levandum  fronde  nemus — twice  each  year ;  unce 
in  spring  before  the  plant  began  to  blossom,  and  again  in  autumn  after  the 
grapes  were  formed,  in  order  to  admit  the  sun  freely  to  the  fruit. 

3.  Putatio,  i.  e.,  prnning. — The  superfluous  shoots  (sarmenta)  were  usually 
pruned  off  after  the  conclusion  of  the  vintage ;  the  knife  employed,  called  Falx 
Vinitoria,  was  of  a  peculiar  form,  and  has  been  minutely  described  by  Colu- 
mella, IV.  2.;  and  represented  above,  p.  535. 

4.  Ablaqueatio, — This  operation  was  performed  late  in  October,  and  con- 
sisted in  digging  round  the  vine  so  as  to  expose  the  upper  portion  of  the  roou ; 
those  which  approached  within  eighteen  inches  of  the  surface  were  lopped  off, 
the  remainder  were  left  open  to  the  weather  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period 
according  to  the  climate,  and,  before  the  hole  was  filled  up,  a  little  manure  was 
occasionally  thrown  in. 

With  regard  to  the  vintage  (vindemia),  the  treatment  of  the  grapes,  and  the 
process  of  making  and  preserving  wine,  we  have  already  spoken,  p.  491.' 


>  SeeCito  R.  &  S&  fi».  SI.  43— 4&SL  64.-S8L  98.  KXX  117.-U8L    VanoB.fi.  I.  M.  U,VL9L 
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Caltnw  mf  Ae  oilre— While  the  vine  demanded  oonstont  watehfolneBB  ad 
VDoeasing  toil,  the  management  of  the  olive  was  so  easy  that,  oomparativeif,  il 
might  he  said  to  require  no  cultivation  (G.  II.  420.) — 

Contra,  non  nlla  est  oleis  cnlton.        •    .    • 

The  operation  of  Ablaqueatio^  the  same  as  that  described  above  in  the  case  of 
the  vine,  perfonned  each  antamn — the  occasional  loosening  of  the  soil  in  ths 
olive-yard,  either  with  the  jBtJen^or  the  pIoagh-*and  pruning  at  long  intervals, 
were  sufficient  to  keep  the  plant  in  health,  and  to  secure  abundant  croiis — thoi 
Columella,  Y.  9. —  Quinetiam  compluribtainterpasUisannisoUvetuTnputOHdm 
est:  nam  veteris proverbU  meminisse  convenit,  eum  qui  aret  oUvetum^  rogan 
fructum ;  qui  stercoret,  exorare ;  qui  caedat^  cogere. 

Propagation  of  the  Olive, — The  mode  generally  adopted  waa  curious.  A 
seminarium  having  been  carefully  prepared,  young,  long,  healthy,  fruitful 
branches,  about  the  thickness  of  a  man^s  wrist,  were  detached  from  a  full  growB 
tree.  These  branches  were  cut  transversely  into  sections  eighteen  indies  in 
length,  which  are  called  trunci  by  Virgil  (6.  II.  6d.)«  luid  taleae  by  ColnmeOa. 
The  extremities  of  the  taleae  were  smeared  over  with  a  mixture  of  dung  and 
ashes,  and  then  planted  in  the  seminarium  to  such  a  depth  that  the  top  of  the 
talea  should  be  three  inches  under  the  surface,  care  being  taken  at  the  same 
time  that  the  extremity  of  the  talea  which  was  uppermost  in  the  parent  branek 
should  be  uppermost  in  the  ground.  At  the  end  of  five  years,  the  plants,  having 
been  regularly  cleaned  and  pruned,  had  become  little  trees  (arhusculaie)^  and 
were  fit  to  be  transplanted  out  in  the  OUvetum,     (Colum.  Y.  9.) 

There  was  another  mode  of  propagating  the  olive  known  to  YirgiL,  which 
consisted  in  cutting  up  the  trunk  of  an  old  olive  tree  into  small  billeta,  for  these, 
if  planted  out,  would  germinate  (G.  II.  30.)  This  practice  is  still  oocasionally 
followed  in  Italy,  where  the  stock  is  divided  into  pieces,  resembling  a  mushroom 
in  shape  and  size,  from  which  circumstance  they  are  called  novoU. 

Gathering  the  Olives. — The  olive  harvest  {pleitas)  usually  took  place  in 
December.  The  olives  were  first  crushed  in  a  sort  of  mill  {piola  olearia)  and 
then  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  oil  press  (trapetum — teritttr  Sicyonia  bacca 
trapelis^).  With  regard  to  the  oil  {Olivum,  Oleum)  thus  obtained,  nothing 
need  be  said,  but  there  was  another  product  called  amurca,  the  nature  of  which 
is  frequently  misunderstood  in  consequence  of  the  somewhat  inconsistent  expU- 
nations  of  lexicographers,  who  render  the  word  lees  ofoU^  or  scum  ofoiL  la 
fact,  the  pulp  of  the  olive  (caro),  when  expressed,  3nelds  two  distinct  fluids,  oil, 
and  a  dark  coloured  watery  fluid  heavier  than  the  oil.  This  dark  coloured 
watery  fluid  is  the  amurca  of  the  Romans,  the  «l^o^yv  of  the  Greeks,  and, 
although  not  an  article  of  food,  was  used  by  the  ancients  for  a  great  variety  of 
purposes^  many  of  which  are  enumerated  by  Pliny  (H.  N.  XY.  S.  XXIIL  3. 
Comp.  Yitg.  G.  I.  194.  lU.  448). 

n.  PAsno  8.  Res  Pastoricia  s.  Res  Pecuabia. 

Technically,  Agricultura  is  opposed  to  Pastio;  Colonus  to  Pastor;  and 
descending  to  subdivisions  Segetes  to  Prata ;  Arator  to  OpiUo;  Boves  domiti 
ko  Amentum ;  Bubulcus  to  Armentaritts. 

I  The  Moki  Oleuria  and  the  Trapttum  were  combined  In  one  machine,  which  has  been  da- 
boratelv  described  bv  Cato  (R.  B.  2a  21.  S2.)  in  a  passage  which  scholan  hare  vafaOy  strtvea  to 
oomprehend  and  explain. 
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Paxdo  inclades  eveiything  connected  with  providing  and  managing  stock. 
The  division  of  the  general  term  Pastio  into  Pastio  Agrestis  and  Pcuttio 
ViUaiica  we  have  already  explained. 

1.  Pastio  Agrestis,^ 

The  different  kinds  of  domestic  animals  comprehended  under  this  head  were — 

1.  Oves  (sheep);  2.  Caprae  (goats);  3.  Sues  (swine);  4.  Boves  (kine); 
5.  Asini  (asses) ;  6.  Equi  (horses) ;  7.  Mult  (mules)  ;  to  which  were  added 
— >8.  Canes  (dogs) ;  9.  Pastores  (shepherds  and  herdsmen). 

Pr^Tiding  St«ck.' — The  matters  to  be  inquired  into  when  providing  a  stock 
of  domestic  animals  (in  pecore  parandd)  were  foor — 1.  The  age  (qua  aetate) ; 

2.  The  breed  (quo  seminw);  3.  The  points  (qua  forma) ;  4.  The  legal  forms 
of  purchase  and  warranty  (stipulatio), 

MsMiBiBS  8i«ck.'--Snitab]e  stock  having  been  provided,  the  matters  to  be 
considered  in  reference  to  management  were  five~l.  Feeding  (pastio);  2.  Breed- 
ing (foetura)^  extending  a  conceptu  ad  partum  ;  3.  Kearing  the  yonng  stock 
(nutricatus) ;  4.  Preserving  the  stock  in  health,  and  applying  the  proper  reme- 
dies in  disease  (sanitas)  ;  5.  Determining  the  proper  numbers  (numerus)^  that 
]s»  the  total  number  of  animals  to  be  kept ;  the  number  of  each  kind ;  the  pro- 
per size  of  each  flock  and  herd  ;  the  relative  proportion  of  males  and  females, 
of  full  grown  and  of  young  animals ;  the  amount  of  surplos  stock  (reiiculae — 
delectus  quotannis  hahendus  et  reiiculae  reiiciundae^  Varro  R.  R.  II.  6.)  to  be 
got  rid  of;  and  the  selection  of  young  animals  to  be  reared  for  supplying  vacan- 
cies, a  process  technically  expressed  by  the  verb  submittere,  e.  g.,  Varro  R.  R. 
XL  3. — Hoedi  trimestres  cum  sintfactif  tum  submittuntur  et  in  grege  incipiunt 
esse;  and  Virgil  6.  IIL  159.— 

Et,  qaos  ant  pecori  malint  submittere  babendo. 

A  complete  treatise  npon  Pastio  would  embrace  full  information  on  each  of 
the  above  nine  points  in  reference  to  each  class  of  animals  separately,  and  in 
addition,  in  treating  of  sheep  and  goats,  it  woald  be  necessary  to  enter  into  some 
details  with  regard  to  shearing  (tonsura)  and  cleaning  wool  and  hair,  and  a 
separate  chapter  would  be  required  upon  dairy  produce  (de  lacte  et  caseo\ 
B  subject  on  which,  under  the  title  rvpovottet^  much  was  written  by  the 
Greeks. 

Before  entering  upon  any  details,  we  must  call  attention  to  a  circumstance 
connected  with  the  management  of  large  flocks  and  herds  in  Italy,  which  arose 
out  of  the  physical  conformation  of  the  country,  consisting  as  it  does  of  exten- 
sive level  plains,  dry  and  parohed  in  summer,  but  yielding  abundant  herbage 
after  the  rains  of  October,  these  plains  being  intersected  thronghout  the  whole 
length  of  the  peninsula  by  a  lofty  and  rugged  mountain  range.  These  moun- 
tams  are,  in  many  districts,  covered  with  dense  forests,  and  afford  abundant 
pasture  and  shelter  from  the  sun  during  the  summer  months.  Accordingly,  as 
soon  as  the  heats  set  in,  all  the  flocks  and  herds,  except  those  employed  in  agri- 
cultural toil,  and  those  for  which  there  was  accommodation  in  the  buildings  of 
the  £u-m,  were,  and  still  are,  driven  from  the  arid  expanse  of  Apulia  to  the 

iThe  Second  Book  of  Vano  de  K.  B.  and  tbe  Serentli  and  Eighth  of  Cotamella  an  devoted 
to  Pastio  AoresHs. 
•  Varro  B.  R.  II.  L 
s  Varro  B.  B.  U.  L 
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Lncanian  and  Calabrian  liilk,  and  from  the  Tuscan  Maremma  and  the  Campagna 
of  Rome  to  the  Samnite  and  Sabine  ranges,  retnrning  agni.i  to  the  milder  climate 
of  the  low  country  at  the  end  of  autumn.  The  oommunicuions  between  the 
higli  and  low  lands  were  kept  o|)cn  by  drove  roads  (calles),^  which  now,  as  in 
ancient  times,  are  thronged  twice  a-year  by  endless  truops  of  oxen,  sheep,  and 
goats,  accompanied  by  the  herdsmen  and  their  families.  Tliese  moantain  pas- 
tures were,  for  the  most  part,  the  property  of  the  state,  and  were  fanned  out  to 
large  contractors  (pubUcani),  by  whom  again  they  were  sob- let  to  tlie  owneis 
of  stock,  the  sum  charged  being  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  animals. 

Tiiis  bein?  premised,  we  may  now  say  a  very  few  words  upon  each  of  the 
classes  of  animals  enumerated  above. 

pthcep.^ — Tiic  general  terms  are — Ot*€»,  Ocillum  pecus^  Pecus  lanare;  »pc- 
cially,  Aries  is  the  mm,-  Ocis  the  ewe,  Vervex  tlio  wether,  Agnus  a.  Agna  the 
lamb,  Ovile  the  slieepfuld,  Opilio  the  shepherd. 

A  distinction  was  made  between  the  finer  and  more  delicate  sheep,  wliidi 
being  kept  upon  the  farm  the  whole  year  round,  were  termed  Greges  Villatici^ 
and  tiie  more  numerous  flocks  whii'ii  passed  the  winter  in  the  low  pounds,  and 
were  driven  to  the  forests  and  mountains  in  svimmer^Greges  qui  in  saltibMs 
pascuntur. 

Again,  sheep  were  divided  into  Oves  Hirtae  and  Oves  Pellitae,  The  Oca 
Jiirtae  were  those  whose  wool  was  of  an  ordinary  quality,  and  required  no  pro- 
tection :  the  Goes  pellitae  were  those  which,  in  consequence  of  the  fineness  of 
their  wool,  were  coven^d  wkh  skin  jackets  (jpeUibus  integuntur)  in  order  that 
the  fleece  might  be  kept  perfectly  smooth  and  clean,  and  thus  be  more  easily 
washed,  prepared,  and  dyed — ne  lana  inquinclur  quominns  vel  ittfici  rede 
posxit^  vel  hvari  et  parari.  The  sheep  reared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tareo- 
tum  belonged  to  this  variety,  and  to  these  Horace  alludes  in  the  well  kaovn 
lines — 

Dnloe  pellitis  ovibus  Gales! 
Flamen,  et  regnata  petam 
Rura  Phalanto. 

Suitable  Stalula,  or  covered  pens,  were  provided,  in  which  the  sheep  and 
goats  found  refuge  during  the  cold  of  winter,  and  the  greatest  c;ire  was  taken 
that  these  buildings  should  have  a  warm  exposure,  and  be  kept  clean  and  dn*. 
The  general  management  of  the  flocks  during  winter,  and  the  system  followed 
in  pasturing  them  during  the  heat  of  summer,  are  most  accuratelv  described  by 
Virgil  (G.  III.  205.  seqq.)  in  a  passage  whicli  has  been  closely  fullowed  b; 
Columella  (VII.  3.) 

Mbeep  Shearing.' — ^This  operation,  called  Tonsura  Oviam^  was  performed 
between  the  vernal  equinox  and  the  solstice,  after  the  sheep  had  begun  to  sweat, 
and  during  the  heat  of  the  day  (cum  sudare  inceperunt  ores),  fur  wool,  when 
impregnated  with  the  natural  moisture  of  the  animal  (lana  .vt/ct</a),  was  heavier, 
softer,  and  of  a  better  colour.  TJie  fleeces,  when  detaclied  and  rolled  up,  were 
called  vellera  or  velumina,  terms  from  which  Varro  infers  that  originally  the 
fleeces  were  plucked,  not  shorn,  from  the  animal,  a  system  which,  he  adds,  was 
still  followed  by  some  persons.  Goes  hirtae^  as  soon  as  shora,  were  smeared 
with  wine  and  oil,  to  which  some  added  white  wax  and  lard  (adeps  sniUus)]  ia 
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the  case  of  Oves  pelUtae  the  inside  of  the  jacket  was  smeared  with  the  same 
miitnre,  and  then  it  was  replaced. 

C}«iita.* — ^The  (general  terms  Kre^^Capellae^  Grex  Caprinng'  speciallj, 
Hircvs  is  the  buck  proat;  Capra^  Capella,  the  Nanny  goat;  IJoedus,  the  kid; 
Caprile,  the  goat  fold ;  Caprarim^  the  goat  licrd. 

Tiie  management  and  feeding  of  gnats  was  much  the  same  as  that  of  sheep, 
except  that  the  former  were  more  hanly,  and  while  sheep  preferred  open  pas- 
tures, goats  took  delight  in  woo<ly  regions  where  they  could  obtain  abundance 
of  virynlta^  which  formed  their  favourite  food. 

Goats  were  shoni  fur  the  sake  of  tliuir  hair,  which  was  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  a  coarse  kind  of  cloth  used  by  soldiers  and  sailors  (6.  III.  311.) — 

Ncc  minus  interen  barbas  incatiaqne  menta 
Cinyphii  condent  hirci,  saetasqne  comantes, 
Usuiii  in  castrorum  et  miseris  veLimina  nautis. 

Cloth  of  this  kind  was  termed  Cilicifttn,  from  having  been  first  fabricated  in 
Flirygia  and  Cilicia,  and  Martial  (XIV.  140.)  mentions  Udones  Cilicii^  which 
must  have  been  socks  or  overshoes  made  of  this  material. 

ilwlac.' — The  general  terms  Mt—Sues^  Suillum  genus,  Suillum  pectin: 
specially,  VeiTcs  is  the  boar ;  6u«,  the  sow ;  Scrofa,  the  breeding  sow  ^  Muialis, 
the  castrated  male ;  PorcU  the  young  pigs,  which,  when  sucking,  wera  called 
Lactentes;  when  ten  days  old,  being  then  regarded  as  pure  and  fit  fur  sacrifice, 
Sacres;  when  first  weaned,  Nefrendes  and  Delici;  Hara,  the  pig-stye; 
Suhulcus,  the  swine  heixl ;  Sailla  Carro^  Succidia^  pork ;  Pernae^  hams ; 
Petasones,  Taniacae,  Tomacinaey  flitches  and  gammons  of  bacon ;  Tomaculu^ 
pork  sausages. 

WLime* — The  general  terms  were — Boves,  Buhubim  genus,  Armenticium 
pecHs:  specially,  laurus^  the  bull;  Vacca,  the  cow;  Forda,  a  cow  in  calf; 
Taura,  a  barren  cow;  Bus^  the  castrated  male;  Vitulus,  Vitnla,  the  calf. 
Four  degrees  of  age  were  distinguished — 1  Vitalus,  Vitula.  2.  luvenctis^ 
luvenca,    3.  Taunts,  Vacca,    4.   VelulL    Bubile  is  the  cattle  shed. 

Virgil  (G.  III.  157.)  bids  the  farmer  divide  his  calves  into  three  classes — 
1.  Those  intended  to  form  a  portion  of  the  herd.  2.  Those  reserved  for 
sacrifice.    8.  Those  destined  for  agricultural  labour  (boves  domiti). 

Since  nearly  all  the  heavy  work  of  the  farm  was  performed  by  oxen,  it  was 
necessary  to  set  apart  a  considerable  number  for  that  purpose,  and  these  from 
an  early  age  were  regularly  trained  according  to  the  system  minutely  described  in 
the  lines  which  immediately  follow  those  referred  to  above.  In  the  same  book 
(6.  III.  51.)  wo  find  the  points  of  the  breeding  cow  carefully  specified. 

lloracM.* — The  general  terms  are— ^^ut,  Pecus  cquinum ;  specially,  Eguus 
admissarius  is  the  stallion ;  Equa,  the  mare ;  Canterius,  the  gelding ;  Equulus^ 
PulluSj  the  colt ;  Equile,  the  stable.  Eqniso,  Eguarius,  Agasoj  are  words 
all  of  which  occur  in  the  sense  of  a  groom  or  horse-keeper,  but  are  scarcely 
to  be  found  in  the  agricultural  writers. 

In  purchasing,  rearing,  feeding,  and  training  horses,  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  have  regard  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  animal  was  ultimately 
destined ;  whether  for  war  (^ad  rem  miUtarem),  fur  riding  or  draught  {ad 
pecturani),  for  racing  {ad  cursuram),  or  fur  breeding  {ad  admissuram), 
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Hence  the  helH  peritus  mtide  choice  of  a  particiilar  kind  of  steed,  and  managed 
him  in  a  particular  manner,  and  so  the  quadrigariuA,  the  desultar,  and  he  who 
wished  vectarios  facere.  It  is  almost  nnnecessary  to  call  attntioD  to  the 
nuignificent  lines  in  which  Virgil  describes  the  high  bred  colt  (6.  III.  75.) 

Ammeu.^ — The  general  and  special  terms  are — Asintts^  Asellus^  Asina^  Pulba 
Asininus, 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  purposes  for  which  asses  were  emplojed  br 
the  farmer.  Large  herds  were  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  merchants  who  nsed  pack- 
a^ses  (aselli  dossuarii)  for  conveying  agricnitnral  produce  to  the  coast  or  to 
distant  markets. 

The  asses  of  Arcadia  were  the  most  fiimous  in  Greece ;  those  of  Beate  bore  off 
the  palm  in  Italy,  and  sometimes  brought  immense  prices.  Yarro  (R.  R.  II.  1.) 
mentions  one  which,  in  his  recollection,  had  been  sold  for  60,000  sesterces,  about 
£500,  and  says  that  a  team  of  four  had  been  bought  at  £ome  for  400,000 
sesterces,  upwards  of  £8,300. 

WimU:'^Multts  and  Mula  are  the  general  terms  for  the  hybrid  progeny  of 
the  horse  and  the  ass,  but,  strictly  speaking,  a  distinction  was  drawn  l^tireen 
the  Mnhis  and  the  Hinnus. 

The  Mulus  was  produced  by  the  union  of  a  mare  (jsqud)  with  a  male  as 
(asinus  admissaritis). 

The  Hinnus  by  the  union  of  a  she-ass  (asina)  with  a  stallion  (eqws 
admissarius). 

]H»ga.' — The  general  term  for  dogs  of  both  sexes  is  Canes^  and  for  the  whelps, 
Catuli. 

Dogs  were  divided  into  two  classes  (jgenera) — 

1.  Sporting  dogs — unum  (genus)  venaticum  et  pertinet  ad  feras  besUas  el 
silvestres. 

2.  Sheep  dogs — alterum,  quod  custodiae  causa  paratur  et  pertinet  ad 
pastorem. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  while  the  sheep  dog  of  this  country  is  employed 
only  for  guiding  the  movements  of  the  flocks,  those  of  the  Alps,  the  Appeninesy 
the  Pyrenees,  and  the  mountains  of  Greece,  are  required  to  protect  them  from 
wolves,  and  therefore  always  were  and  are  much  larger,  stronger,  and  vook 
fierce  than  those  with  which  we  are  familiar.  The  breeds  most  valued  by  the 
ancients  were — the  Spartan  (Lacones),  the  Epirotan  (Epirotici,  Molossi), 
and  the  Calabrian  (Sallentini). 

f^hephewdm.*— Pastor es  is  the  general  term  comprehending  all  who  tended 
the  domestic  animals  not  employed  in  labour.  They  were  divided  into  twf 
classes — I.  Those  who  remained  always  upon  the  farm  (qui  injundo  versavUur) ; 
and  2.  Those  who  took  charge  of  the  flocks  and  herds  which  were  driven  to  the 
mountains  in  summer  (qui  in  callibus  versanttir).  While  youths,  and  even 
women,  might  perform  the  tasks  allotted  to  the  first  class,  the  second  class  was 
composed  of  strong  men  in  the  vigonr  of  manhood,  capable  of  enduring  the 
hardships  and  dangers  incident  to  a  wild,  rough  life  among  the  hills.  They  were 
furnished  with  arms  in  order  to  repel  the  attacks  of  wild  beasts  and  robbers,  lived 
in  temporary  hots  (in  casis  repentinis),  and  carried  about  with  them  all  the 
Btensils  and  implements  requured  for  themselves  and  their  flocks  (omnia  mstru- 
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menta  quaepecori  et  pastoribus  optis  suint)<,  being  atteoded  in  their  joornejs  by 
a  certain  number  of  beaeu  of  burden  (iumenia  dossuarid),  and  also  bj  some 
active,  hardy  women,  who  collected  fuel,  prepared  the  food,  and  kept  guaid  over 
tiie  bttta  when  the  men  were  absent.  The  whole  troop  was  under  the  command 
of  an  overseer  called  magister  pecarU^  a  person  quali6ed  by  character,  know- 
ledge, experience,  and  education,  to  direct  and  control  the  proceedings  of  the 
party,  and  to  keep  the  accounts  (rationes  dominiccupecuaruu  conficere). 

l>alnr  Produce. ^— This  was  confined  to  milk  (lac)  and  cheese  (caseus). 
It  is  very  singular  that  butter  {butyrum),  although  not  altogether  unknown^ 
was  so  little  used  that  it  is  not  even  mentioned  by  any  of  the  agricultural  writen 
except  Pliny,  who  calls  it  (XXXVIIL  9.)  barbararum  gentium  lautissimus 
cibus.    See  also  H.  N.  XI.  41. 

Milk  was  esteemed  the  most  nourishing  of  all  liquid  food— omm'tim  rerum 
quas  ciH  causa  capimus  liquentium  maxime  cUibile.  The  first  place  in  this 
respect  was  occupied  by  ewe  milk  (lac  ovillum)^  the  second  by  goats'  milk 
(caprinum);  the  most  purifying  (quod  maxime  perpurget)  was  held  to  be 
mares*  milk  (equinum)^  next,  asses*  milk  (asininum),  third,  oows*  milk  (bubu^ 
lum\  and  fourth,  goats'  milk  (caprinum). 

Cheese  was  made,  as  among  ourselves,  by  the  addition  of  rennet  (coagulum) 
to  milk;  the  rennet  procured  from  the  leveret  (coagulum  Uporinum)  or  the  kid 
(hoedinum)  bemg  regarded  as  superior  to  that  from  the  lamb  (a^tnum). 
Bennet  from  the  calf  is  not  mentioned  at  all  by  Yarro.  The  milky  sap  of  the 
fig  tree  (defici  ramo  lac)  and  vinegar  (acetum%  were  also  used  for  separatinjr 
the  curd  from  the  whey  (serum).  Cheeses  made  from  cows'  milk  (casei  bubul^ 
were  considered  as  the  roost  nourishing,  and  at  the  same  time  as  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  digestion ;  next  in  order  were  ewe  milk  cheeses  (oviUt) ;  while  those 
made  of  goats'  milk  (coprtnt)  were  the  least  nourishing  and  the  most  easily 
digested. 

2.  Pastio  ViOatica.* 

Under  this  was  included  the  management  of  all  animals,  wild  or  tame,  which 
could  be  fed  at  all  seasons  within  the  precincts  of  the  &rm  buildings,  or  in  en- 
closures immediately  adjacent — res  quae  in  villa  circumve  earn  ali  ac  pasd 
possint.  Originally  this  kind  of  stock  consisted  of  some  common  poultry, 
rabbits,  and  bees;  but  towards  the  close  of  the  Bepnblic  this  department 
received  great  development,  and  many  persons  derived  a  larger  revenue  from 
their  Villaticae  Paationes  than  from  the  farm  itself.  Varro  claims  to  have  been 
the  first  to  draw  up  an  independent  systematic  treatise  upon  this  topic,  to  which 
he  devotes  the  third  book  of  his  De  Re  Rustica, 

ViUaticae  Pastiones  were  distributed  under  three  heads — 

1.  Omithones.    2.  Leporaria.     3.  Piscinae. 

AtIbHm.' — Omithones,  in  the  most  extended  acceptation  of  the  term,  in- 
cluded all  receptacles  for  birds,  whether  wild  or  tame,  land  fowl  or  water  fowl; 
in  a  more  restricted  sense,  omithones  were  huge  aviaries  in  which  thousands  of 
wild  birds  were  confined. 

The  old  Roman  farmer  had  his  aviaria  (before  the  introduction  of  the  Greek 
word)  consisting  merely  of  a  oonrt-yard  for  chickens  (cohars  in  plano)^  and  a 
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dove-oot  (columbarium)  for  pigeons,  bot  hy  degrees  manT  varieties  of  pooltiy 
were  introdooed,  and  Appropriate  accommodation  provid^  for  each  kind.  We 
maj  enamerate — (1.)  Gallinae,  of  which  there  were  three  species — a.  ViUatkatt 
common  barn-door  fowls;  b,  Rusticae,  seldom  tame,  and  therefore  kept  in 
coops  (in  caveisy  which  may  possibly  have  been  phea^ints;  and  c.  Africanot^ 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  guinea  fowls.  (2.)  PavoneSj  peacocks.  Tbe!>e 
Mere  little  known  until  towards  the  end  of  the  Republic,  and  when  Varro  wrote 
brought  a  high  price.  A  pea-hen^s  egg  was  at  that  time  worth  five  denarii, 
t.  e.,  upwards  of  three  shillings,  and  a  fnll-grown  young  bird  sold  for  fifty  densrii, 
i.e.,  about  a  guinea  and  a-lialf.  We  may  also  mention — (3.)  Columbac, 
pigeons,  of  which  there  were  several  species.  (4.)  Turtures,  turtle-doves. 
(5.)  AvRcreSy  geese;  and  (G.)  Anates,  ducks. 

In  the  Ornitkon  proper,  which  was  an  enormous  cage  (see  Yano  R:  R.  IIL  5.) 
were  shut  up  vast  numbers  of  thrushes  (tur</t),  quails  (coturtiices),  beccafieoes 
(ficednlae\  millet-fowl  (miliariae),  and  other  birds  of  pasMige,  of  which 
immense  flocks  visit  Italy  every  year.  These  were  canght  alive  by  fowkn 
(aucupes)  kept  for  the  purpose,  and  when  shut  up,  were  carefully  fattened  imtil 
ready  for  the  market.  Varro  mentions  one  omithon  out  of  which  5,0CO  thrashes 
were  sold  in  a  single  season  at  three  denarii  (t.  e.,  two  shillings)  a -head, 
amounting  to  the  sum  of  60,000  sesterces,  or  about  £500  sterling. 

liepemria.^ — So  called  because  originally,  being  of  very  limited  extent,  they 
were  intended  for  hares  (lepores)  or  rabbits  (cunicuU)  only.  At  a  later  period 
the  more  general  term  Vivaria^  which  we  may  translate  preserves^  was  intro- 
duced, when  it  became  common  to  enclose  a  large  space  of  ground  in  the  nd^- 
bourhood  of  the  villa  with  a  lofty  wall,  and  to  keep  in  this  park  varions  wild 
animals,  such  as  stags  (cerut),  roe-deer  (capreae),  and  wild  boars  (apti), 
which  were  fed  for  the  table,  and  sometimes  hunted  for  sport. 

Besides  these,  the  leporarium  frequently  contained  Gliraria^  which  wers 
large  jars  (dolia)  for  a  species  of  dormouse  (glis) ;  Cochlearia^  places  for  fat- 
tening edible  snails  (cochleae) ;  and  Alvearia,  for  bees,  which  in  the  early  ages 
used  to  find  shelter  under  the  eaves  of  the  mansion  (stibter  sultgrundtu). 

Piscinae,  ponds.* — Fresh  water  ponds  (piscinae  dulces)  were  frequently, 
even  in  primitive  times,  attached  to  the  villa,  and  entailed  little  or  no  expense. 
But  in  the  age  of  Varro,  salt  water  ponds  (piscinae  maritimae)  came  into 
fashion,  and  the  taste  soon  became  a  passion  with  many  of  the  more  wealthy. 
These  were  constructed  in  connection  with  the  marine  villas  on  the  Campcniaa 
coast,  and  large  sums  were  lavished  in  forming,  stocking,  and  maintaining  them 
— aedificantur  magno — implentur  magno — aluntur  magna.  Hirrus*  a  con- 
temporary of  Cicero,  one  of  those  whom  he  contemptnonsly  nicknames  jns- 
cinarii,  obtained  6,000,000  of  sesterces  (about  £50,000)  for  a  very  ordiiiaiy 
villa,  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  fish  in  his  salt  ponds,  and  he  is  said  to 
have  given  the  loan  of  several  thousand  muraenae  to  Caesar,  in  order  to 
furnish  forth  his  triumphal  banquets.  (Plin.  H.  N.  XVII.  81.  Varro  R.  R. 
IIL  17.) 
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